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Wi in the yeat of Rome 386, the eonteſt | IG! 
between the Patricians and Pleberans, on occaſion 9285 1 
of the new laws preferred by the Tribune Licinius, was _— 
come to ſuch a degree of heat, as to threaten a ſudden 1 
flame of civil war; the great CamiLLus, being then 5 
Dictator, turned himſelf towards the Capitol, and, See Vol. 1 
having prayed the Gods to put an end to the commo- . B. I. 
tion, made a vow to build a temple to Concorn, in“? 
union might be reſtored among his fellow-citizens. To 
his devotion he added his beſt endeavours to re-eſtabliſh 
_ tranquillity, not by a bloody exerciſe of his dictatorial 
power, but by exhorting the furious diſputants to mu- 
tual conceſſions. His perſuaſions proved effectual: the 
Patricians ſuffered the new laws in favour of the Pleberans 
to take place: the Plebeians conſented to the creation of 
a new magiſtracy [the Prætorſſip] in favour of the 
Patricians; and, by this compromiſe, an end was put 
to the fierce, and dangerous conflict: and what, though 
already mentioned, is well worthy to be repeated, The 
Vol. V. 8 "IE domeſtie 
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2 The Roman HIS TORE V. Book VII. 
domeſtic peace, thus reſtored, had no conſiderable in- 
terruption for the ſpace of 230 years, till thoſe Licinian 
laws of freedom and equality, the obſervance of which 
had fo long maintained the happy coalition, were out- 
ragcouſly violated by the Nobles*. To put a ſtop to 
this abuſe, which, it not checked, muſt totally ruin 


the 


In the year 466 there was a /eceſhon of the debtors and bankrupts 
to mount Janiculum; but as Mr. Moyle obſerves (Vol. I. p. 116.) 
* this is omitted by ſeveral hiſtorians in the catalogue of the Roman ſe- 
at dio ;” and © all authors agree that it was compoſed without 
4 bloodſhed by Hortenſius the Dictator, and that it ended in the revival 
& of an excellent but antiquated law.” He adds, From this tumult 
« to the ſedition of Gracchus, in the 620th year of the city, Rome enjoy- 
« ed a profound quiet and proſperity, not interrupted by the leaſt do- 
* meſtic diſſenſion: an example of laſting tranquillity that can be par- 
« alleſed in no monarchy whatſoever. This interim of time was the 
„ moſt happy and moſt glorious period of the Roman Commonwealth, 

toc. Ibid. ch. x. | : 

d During the Rega! ate, and for many years after the eſtabliſhment 
of the Commonwealth, none but the Patricians, that is, none but the 
Senators and their deſcendants, were NoszLE. Hence in many places 

Kenn, An- of Livy, and other authors, we find nobilitas ufed for the Patrician order, 
tig. and ſo oppoſed to plebs. But in aftertimes, when the Plebeians obtained 
| acceſs to the Curule magiſtracies, they (without ceaſing to be Plebeian 
procured, by thoſe honours, the title of NoßLE, and left it to their 
poſterity : [ Vid. Sigen. de Fur. Civ. Rom. lib. ii. cap. xx.] And 
theſe Plebeian MNobles were, generally ſpeaking, united with the Patrician 
in political views and meaſures. - e - 
id part The common diviſion of the people into nobiles, novi, & ignobiles, 
II. B. III.“ was taken from the right of uſing pictures or ſtatues; an honour on- 
ch. 1. y allowed to ſuch whofe anceſtors or themſelves had bore ſome cu- 
Ro &« rule office, that is, had been Curu/e Ædile, Cenſor, Prætor, or Con- 
« ſul. He that had the pictures or ſtatues of his anceſtors, was termed 
Nobilis; he that had only his own, Novus; he that had neither, /g- 
« nobilis. So that ius imag inis was much the fame thing among them as 
« the right of bearing a coat of arms amongſt us: and their Nowns 
« Homo is equivalent to our upſtart gentleman ” 

What Mr. Kennet, in the fame chapter, writes concerning another 
diviſion of the Romans, the times we are entering upon make very 
proper to be here tranſcribed. | 

When we find the O/timates and the Populares oppoled in authors, 
&« jt would be unreaſonable to wake the ſame diſtinction betwixt theſe 


Introd. The Roman HIS TOR v. 1 
the free conſtitution of Rome, was the enterprize of 
Tiberius Gracchus, for which he was murdered by a 
band of Ruffian-Senators, headed by Scipio Nafica, who 
had neither magiftracy, nor even the warrant of a ſpe- See 5 9 
cial commiſſion from the Senate; though the greater „ „. 
part of its members approved the attempt, and aſſiſted 
him in the execution. But when Cains Gracchus was 
to be taken off, for having renewed his brother's enter- 
prize, the nobles, who remembered the diſadvantages 
they brought themſelves under, by acts of violence 
without the ſhow of authority, and who had now aa 
Conſul fit for their purpoſe, and wholly at their devo- 
tion, armed him with a deſpotic power to execute the 
dictates of their rage. And when Opimins, by maſ- 
ſacres and by executions without previous form of pro- 
ceſs, had cut off the moſt active partiſans of the popular 
cauſe, he had the piety (in this, without queſtion, an 
emulator of the devout CamiLLus) to erect, in memory 
of his exploit, a temple to Concorp, as if by the ſoft 
arts of perſuaſion, and by mutual conceſſions, the civil 
commotion had been quieted. The people could not 
behold this monument of tyrannical outrage without in- 


„ man. This explication agrees much better with the ſound of the 1 
« words, than with the ſenſe of the things. For at this rate the Opti- A 
« mates and the Populares will be only other terms for the virtuous and . 
* the vicious; and it would be equally hard in ſuch large diviſions of Þ 
men, to acknowledge one fide to have been wholly REST, and to 9 
« affirm the other to have been entirely picked. I know that this opi- | KF; 
“ nion is built on the authority of Cicero ; ¶ Duo genera ſemper in bc vi 
ciwitate fuerunt—ex quibus alteri je populares, alteri optimates et haberi 1 
et efſe voluerurt. Qui ea, que faciebant, quæ que dicebant, jucunda 
multitudini eſſe volebant, populares ; qui autem ita ſe gerebant, ut ſud 
conſilia optimo cuique probarent, optimates habebantur. Cic. pro Sext. 
45-] but if we look on him, not only as a prejudiced perſon, but as an 
orator too, we ſhall not wonder, that in diſtinguiſhing the two parties 
he gave ſo infamous a mark to the enemies ſide, and ſo honourable a Fol 
one to his own. Otherwiſe the murderers of Cæſar (who were the . 
Optiniates) muſt paſs for men of the higheſt probity; and the follow- | 
ers of Auguſtus (who were of the oppoltte faction) mult ſeem in gene- 
ral a pack of profligate knaves. It would therefore be a much more 
| moderate judgment, to found the difference rather on Policy than 
* on Morality, rather on the principles of government, than of Religion 
ul and private Duty.“ | 


Plat. 


4 The RoMAN H1sToRy. Bock VII. 
dignation. Under the inſcription, on the frontiſpiece 


of the temple, was fixed up in the night, by an un- 
known hand, a line to this effect, 


SENSELPSS FURY BUILDS A TEMPLE TO Cans: 


And, indeed, what could be more extravagant than 
ro hope, that domeſtic peace and union would be the 
effect of ſuch meaſures; or that any meaſures could be 
effectual to thoſe ends, ſo long as the ſource of the diſ- 

union remained? 
Dr. Midi, A late celebrated writer conſiders the government of 
Pref. to L. Rome as then © brought to its perfect ſtate, when its 


of Cic. p. «6 
37. cc 


cc 
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—— 


honours were no longer confined to particular families 
[the Patrician] but propoſed equally and indifferently 
to every citizen; who by his virtue and ſervices, 
either in war or in peace, could recommend himſelf 
to the notice and favour of his countrymen ;” and 


therefore he commends the Tribunes of the Commons (as 
| have elſewhere obſerved) for their labouring this point, 
See Vol. and ſays, * they were certainly in the right, and acted 


like true patriots.” Nevertheleſs the ſame writer, in 


cad the very ſame diſcourſe, preſently adds, The Tri- 


* bunes however would not ftop here; nor were content 


% with ſecuring the rights of the Commons without de- 
362 P. % ftroying thoſe of the Senate; 
wad 0 


and as oft as they were 
diſappointed in their private views, and obſtructed 
in the courſe of their ambition, uſed to recur always 
to the populace ; whom they could eaſily mflame to 
what degree they thought fit, by the propoſal of fac- 
tious laws for dividing the public lands to the poorer Cit 
Zens ; or by the free diftribution of corn ; or the aboli- 
tion of all debts ; which are all contrary to the quiet, 
and diſcipline, and public faith of ſocieties. This 
abuſe of the tribunician power was carried to its great- 
eſt heighth by the 7499 Gracchi, who left nothing unat- 
tempted, that could mortify the Senate, or grat fy 
the People; till by their Agrarian Laws. and other 
/editious acts, which were greedily received by the 


© VECORDIE, OPUS. ADEM. Facir, ConcorDin. « 
© city 


Introd. The ROMAN HISTORY. 
city, they had in great meaſure overturned that 


© Equilibrium of power in the Republic, on which its 


5 peace and proſperity depended.“ 

Surely it muſt appear ſomewhat ſtrange, that this 
admired author ſhould applaud the Tribunes, as true 
Patriots, for effecting that which it was impoſſible for 
them to effect by any other meaſures than thoſe which 


he condemns as facfious and ſeditious. Should it be 
granted, that what he ſays of dividing the public lands, 


aiftribution of corn, and aboliticn of debts, is, in the ge- gee Vol. 
neral, true, yet certainly it is not true with regard to the II. p. 330. 
particular caſe of the Roman Republic. In vain would 34 Edit. 


Licinius (in 386) have obtained the law which capacita- 
ted PLEBE!ANS for the higheſt offices in the ſtate, had the 
Patricians been ſtill permitted to engroſs to themſelves 


the lands and poſſèſſions belonging to it *. Nor, to make_ 


that Jaw effectual, and thereby eſtabliſh an. Zguitibrium 
of power in the Republic, would his Agrarian Law have 


* Dr. Middleton, in judging of theſe matters, ſeems to have paid tos 
blind a deference to the authority of Cicero. The ingenious tranſlator of 
ſome of Cicero's orations into Eng/i/h, not dazzled by the ſplendor of 
his author's amazing talents, writes thus, in the preface to his third vo- 
lume, p. 7. I am forry to ſay it, but it appears that our author, 
* though an excellent Senator, was but an indifferent Patriot; and, 
« though always an advocate for the Government, he ſeems often to have 
* Joſt ſight of the Conflitution. — 


* As our author, from his firſt entering upon public life, was a 


« party in all the tranſactions of his own times, it is unjuft to form « 
« decifive notion of public meaſures, perſons, or characters, from his 
* writings.—— —1f I find that the people of Rome, from the confeſſion 
of our author, from the concurring teſtimonies. of all writers, and 
* from the nature of their conſtitution, had not only a natural but a 
« poſitive right to the benefit of Agrarian Laaus. I am warranted by 
« hiſtorical credibility to look upon this as an indiſputable fact There- 
* fore when I ſee them ſtruggling for the enjoyment of thoſe privileges, 
* I am bound in common juſtice to think them in the richt, and thoſe 
“ who oppoſe them in the wrong. When I ſee a juſtifiable meaſure 
* purſued, and all the reaſon that I know for oppoſing that meaſure, 
e muſt be gathered from the repreſentations of the other party, with 
* whom there is 20 difference as to facts, common ſenſe obliges me to be 
every cautious, and diſtruſtful in believing the repreſentations of that 
* party, and look upon them as colourings deſigned to heighten the beau- 


« ty of his own features, and to give a ſtronger relief to the deformity of 
; } : 8 


& his antagoniſt,” | 
Ss +> been 


6 , 7 The Ro M AN His roa v. f Book VII. 
151d. B. been ſufncient, without the Abolition of the Debts; thoſe 
III. ch. 4-debts retaining the debtors in a real ſervitude to the 


: 1 il Patrician creditors, the noble uſurers, (There was 
experience of this during many years after the Nebeians 
were, by a law enacted in 308, made capable of the 
"Rl Eg military Tribuneſhip.) Whatever portion, in the diſtri- 
20 p. bution of the public lands, might have fallen to any 


poor indebted commoner, his creditor would ſoon have 

got it from him in payment either of the principal ſum, 

or of exorbitant intereſt, And ſo long as the nobles 
were poſſeſſors of all the lands, ſo long they could not 
but be abſolute Lords of the S:ate. Land (ſays a very 

«ingenious writer) is the true center of power; and 

Bee Moyles the balance of dominion changes with the balance of 

Vat „property. — This is an eternal truth, and confirmed 

54 Aby the experience of all ages and governments; and 

* fo fully demonſtrated by the great Harrington, in his 

« Oceana, that it is as difficult to find out new argu- 

ments for it, as to reſiſt the cogency of the old.” 

The nobles of Rome, in the time of Tiberins Gracchus, 

ſeem to have been ſully convinced of this; when, even 

upon the terms of receiving, in money, the value of the 

See Rem. lands they had uſyrped, they could not with any pati- 

Hifi. Vol. ence liſten to the propoſal of transferring them to the 

IV. B. VI. poor Plebeians. 

5 The Equilibrium, of which the admired writer 
ſpeaks, had been deſtroyed ſome years before either of 
the Gracchi was in the office of Tribune: their attempt 
was to re-eſtabliſh equality and liberty. And as to the 
charge againſt them, that they were not content with ſe- 
curing the rights'of the Commons, without deſtroying thoſe 
of the Senate, it may be anſwered, that the proper au- 
thority of the Senate, that is, their influence in the di- 
rection of thoſe affairs, which concerned the whole State, 
was not the thing in queſtion, in the times of the 
Gracchi : nor does it appear that they had any view or 

| defire to deſtroy it. Caius enlarged the prerogative of 

Big c. the Senate in one inſtance ; and, while times continued 

10. regular, that is, while things ſtood upon a foot of equal- 

5 ity, the Senate's authority, its influence, its weight . 

the 


reverenced. And therefore it would ſeem that all the 
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introd. The ROMAN HIS TOR V. 7 
- the councils, and tranſactions of the State, was never dee O5- 
diminiſned. The people did always ſuffer themſelves o. p. 
to be governed by the ſentiments of the Conſcript Fa- 
thers, when thoſe ſentiments did not tend to the deſtruc- 
tion of equality: but the Fathers, intoxicated and blind- 
ed by their covetouſneſs and ambition, neither would 
nor could ſee their own intereſt, as a Senate, in the re- 
formations propoſed by the Gracchi; they choſe rather 
to have power than authority, rather to be feared than 


miſchiefs which, after the murder of thoſe two excellent 
patriots, happened to the Republic, from civil difſenſt- 
ons, ought to be principally imputed: to the Senate's in- 
excuſable folly of returning to its old purſuit of unconſti- 
tutional wealth and ſway.  _ | 
If it ſhould be ſaid, that, when Rome had attained to 
that prodigious height of power and opulence, to which 
ſhe was raiſed by the conqueſt of Macedon and Carthage, 
the SCHEME of confining the eſtates of the great men within 
the limits preſcribed by the Licinian Law, or within any 
fixed limits, and of hindering the Roman Freemen of infe- 
rior rank from alienating their Lands, was impracticable; 
the proper aniwer ſeems to be, That, if ſo, then it was 
impracticable to preſerve the conſtitution any longer: 
For nothing can be more abſurd than to imagine Liberty 
and Equality, an Aquilibrium of power, to endure in a 
State, where the majority of thoſe, who make the laws, 
and determine the moſt important affairs of the Public, 
have no Land', no ſtable Property; and who, for a 
ſubliſtence, depend chiefly on what they can get by 
! | B 4 | wy ſelling 
The ingenious writer, above quoted, imagines, (perhaps without 
ſufficient ground) that Poſybius was unacquainted with the true cauſes 
of the Revolutions of the Roman Government. I ſhall tranſcribe, from 
the writer's Eflay, ſome paſſages that are introductory to his charge a- 
ainſt the Greek Hiſtorian, and are pertinent to our preſent ſubje&. 

% Romulus, to reward the good affections of his new den ae Moyle's 
made an equal diſtribution among the People, of the territories belong- Works, 
« ing to Rome, except of the Crown and Church Lands: and as he Vol. L. 
* grew greater, divided all the Conquered Lands among the multitude, p. 62. 
(a cuſtom followed by moſt of the ſucceeding Kings.) This done [Yarr. de 

tion was a falſe ſtep, never to be reconciled to the true intereſt of Ke Ruſt. 
© ſovereign power, from that eternal principle, that equality of 7 l. 5 e. 
| fien 10. 
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The ROMAN HISTORY. Book VII. 
ſelling their votes to the rich and the ambitious. And 
from theſe premiſſes this inference will, I think, be un- 
avoidable, That all the ſevere cenſures, which have been 
paſt upon thoſe perſons, who, after the murder of the 
 Graccul, aimed at Oligarchy or Monarchy, all the in- 

vectives againſt Julius CæsAR, as the Invader and De- 
Aroyer of the liberties of his country, are idle talk, empty, 
unmeaning declamation. 8 a: N 
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A brief relation of the domeftic and foreign TranſaQi- 
ons of the Romans, from the death of Cgius Gracchug, 
in the year 632, to the beginning of the Fugurthine 


war in 042. 


The Conſuls for the year 633 were P. Manilius and 
e C. Papirius Carbo. 15 
HAT Pagirius Carbo, whom we have ſeen a 
Commiſſioner for the execution of the Agrarian 
Law, and, profeſſedly, a faſt friend of Caius Grarchus, 
ſhould be immediate ſucceſſor, in the Conſulſhip, to 


Opimus, 


"© fron makes equality of p:2ver : © and wheneyer the balance of property 
"© ſways to the People, the Monarchy naturally reſolves into a popular 
** government. 35 „ 
- © "1 he generous ambition of extending their Empire, made the 
« Kings of Rome ſacrifice the rights of the Monarchy to the liberties of 
the People; for without Freedom and Property they found it impoſ- 
* ſible to compoſe a brave or a numerous -1/:tza ; both which are the 
genuine roots of a Commonwealth: for a People that have property 
al in poſſeſſion, and ſwords in their hands, rarely ſubmit to the dominion 
« of one. 1575 N e | 
P. 71. © The [Roman] Monarchy reſolved into an Ariftocra- 
cy; and that into a Democracy; and that too relapſed into a Mo- 
narchy, as the balance of lands varied from one order to another. 
<< Theſe periods and revolutions of Empires are the natural tranſmig- 
rations of dominion, from one form of government to another ; and 
make the common circle in the generation and corruption of all 
States. The ſuceſſion of theſe changes PoLyB1us knew from ex- 
N FF | 4 | . perinece | 


cc 
40 
1 
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Er .' + 79 
” Opimus, the principal actor in the murder of Graccbus, 
will appear very ſtrange, if we do not call to mind, 
that it was cuſtomary to elect the Conſuls many months | 
before the time appointed for their entrance on the _ "mi 
office. Carbo had unqueſtionably been defigned ro the =. 
 Conſulſhip, while Gracchus's friends were the prevailing  : 
party : otherwiſe, it would be very hard to account 
for his being, at this time, in that high ſtation*. For, ' kb 
that the late maſſacres, perpetrated by the Nobles, had „ 
ſtruck an extreme terror into the minds of their adverſa- DE 
ries, * there needs no ſtronger proof than the part which © 
Carbo acted, preſently after his taking poſſeſſion of the | 1 
conſular faſces. When Opimius was, by one of the Tri- _ 
bunes, brought into judgment before the people, for | 
having put Reman citizens to death without previous 
trial and condemnation, Carbo undertook his defence. 
Indeed the commencing this proſecution, while the ac- = 
cuſed and his faction were triumphant, ſeems to indi- MC 
Cds ; ; | cate 117 
0 perience, but not from their true natural cauſes : for he plainly de- | 4 
0 rives theſe alterations from moral reaſons; ſuch as vices and corrup- . 
! 


tions. the oppreſſion and tyranny of their Governors, which made 
„the People impatient of the yoke, and fond of new forms; and not 
” 8 the change of the only true ground and foundation of power, 
„„ „ | 25 At 
The . if he conſiders thoſe extracts, from Polybius's 6th book, 1 
which are in p. 118—123 of the Ob&/ervations &c. will, perhaps, _ . 
judge, that he imputes the deſtruction of Liberty, and of the Æquil- TY 
1brium of Power, in the Roman State, to covetouſneſs and ambition, no 
otherwiſe than as the unequal and undue diſtribution of property among 
the members of it, in the latter times of the Republic, was owing to the 
preyalency ot thoſe vices. 
Though the time of the Comitia for other matters was undetermi- 
ned; yet the Magiſtrates, after the year of the City 601, when they 
began to enter on their place on the kalends of January, were conftant- | 
ly de/igned about the end of Zuly, or the beginning of Auguft. Kenn. 
Pr. II. B. III. ch. xvi. Wn | 8 
V Popillius, formerly condemned to bapiſhment for the like violent 
and illegal proceedings againſt the friends of Tiberius Gracchus, had juſt 
been recalled at the motion of L. Calpurnius Beſtia, one of the 'T1ibunes. 
Cic. in Brut. 34- 5 „ | 
Cicero boaſts much of this, That, not at the motion of Opimius, nor 
by a decree of the Senate, but at the requeſt of a Tribune, Popillius was 
reſtored, Mis ENEMIES BEING SLAIN. Nunguam de P. Popillio IL. 
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The Roman HISTORY. Book VII. 
cate that it was a mere farce, where the Tribunes acted 


in- concert with the Nobles, who knew before-hand 


what Carbo, in his fright, would do, and were ſure of . 
a judgment in favour of Opimius. Be that as it will, 
Carbo employed all his eloquence (and: he was a great 


orator) to defend the murderer of his friend Caius Grac- 


' chus. Nor did he content himſelf with urging, in be- 


% 


in Brut. 
cap. 62. 
Cic. pro. 


x. 4 
Cic. Off. 


I, ii. C. 2 I. 


Y. of R. 


634. Bef 


Chr. 118. 


Cic. de. 
Orat. I. 
iii. c. 20. 


half of his client, the decree of the Senate under which 


he had acted ; but maintained that the action itſelf Was 
juſt, and thar the killing Gracchus was for the public 


good.. His rhetorick being aſſiſted by the influence of 
his conſular authority, and by the whole weight of the 
Senate, who were made parties in the cauſe, it is no 


of the Tribunes, abrogated the law of Caius Gracchus © 


in relation to the diſtribution of corn, and paſt another 


> Where the largeſs was leſs; and, according to Cicero, 


neceſſary for the people. 

But Carbo, who had thus baſely deſerted one party, 
was himſelf in the following Conſulſhip of L. Cæcilius 
Metellus and L. Aurelius Cotta, deſerted by both parties, 
and ſuffered to fall a victim to the early glory of the 
celebrated Lucius CN A sss, an orator, at that time 
but one and twenty years of age: who picked out this 
hated offender, as a proper ſubject whereon to make the 


firſt trial of his talent for accuſing at the bar. Craſſus, - 
| 1 being 


Nihil unguam n de P. Popillio decrevit - nunguam in hoc or din: 2. 


Metelli mentis facta eft : Tribunitiis junt illi rogationibus, 1NTERFECTIS | 


INIMICIs, re/tituti. Poſt Red. in Sen. 15. 


And again, Illis qui expulſi ſunt inigue, ſed tamen legibus reducti, ix i- 


MICIS INTERFECT1S, rogationibus tribunitiis, inimicorum injuria probro 
non fuit, Pro Dom. 33. | | 

2 Cum L. Opimii cau/am defendebat apud populum— C. Carbo conſul, 
nibil de C. Gracchi nece negabat, ſed id jure pro jalute patriæ, factum eſe 
licebat. Cic. de Orat J. ii. c. 25. | | 


Val. Max. l. vi. cap. v. reports, that one of Carbo's laves, having 


ſtolen from him a little box, in which were many papers that would 
have ſerved to convict him, brought it to Craſſus, who generouſly ſent 


back the ſlave in chains to his maſter, together with the box unopened ; 


and the ſame author, I. iii. c. vii. ſays, that Carbo was condemned to 


baniſhment, 
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Chap I. The ROMAN HISTOR r. | „ . 
being naturally baſhful, and having to do with a man Nl 7 
| of eminent abilities, no ſooner began to ſpeak, but his f 9 
| heart failed him, he turned pale, trembled, and was Cic. e 
unable to proceed. The Prætor, Fabius Eburnys, who Ont. I. i. 9 
preſided in the court, perceiving his diſtreſs, adjourned . 82 35 
the trial to the next day. e 4 
The matter of the charge is no where mentioned, | 
but from paſſages which Cicero has preſerved of Craſſus's Cic. de 1 
oration, it appears, that the proſecution was ſet on Orat. I. ii. x 
foot by Carbo's new friends. Carbo, (ſays Craſſus,)© ** _ 
„ though you defended Opimius, the judges will not 1 
* therefore look upon you as a good citizen; for that 1 
« you then diſſembled, and in your defence of Opimius in 
had ſomething elſe in view, is manifeſt : becauſe you | [40 
have often in public aſſemblies deplored the death of 9 
* Tiberius Gracchus; were an accomplice in the murder 
of Publius Scipio; in your Tribuneſhip propoſed that 


„ law [the law * empowering the People to re elect as 
often as they pleaſed the ſame men to be their Tri- 
„ bunes] and always diſſented from the Honęſt.“ 

Cicero tells us?, that Carbo's coming over to the honeſt 
not being ſufficient to engage the honeſt to protect him, 
he, to avoid an ignominious ſentence*, put an end to his 1 
own life, and (as the report went) by poiſoning himſelf“ {| 

with Cantharides. | "| | 
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baniſhment, but in this diſagrees with Cicero ; and though the former 0 
ſtory has in itſelf nothing improbable, yet as Cicero never mentions it 4 
| " we of his panegyrics on Craſſus, the truth of it may very well be | 
_ doubted. | 

The law did not paſs in the Tribuneſhip of Carbo. See Vol. IT. 

p-. 542. 915 | | I 
De Leg. I. iii. c. xvi. Cui ne reditus quidem ab bonos ſalutem 7 

a bonis potuit afferre. | 5 3 7 

Cic. in Brut. cap. xxvii. ſpeaking of T. Gracchus and Carbo: ſed 
eorum alter propter b. ee. tribunatum ab ipſd Republica interfec- 

tus e; alter propter perpetuam in populari ratione levitatem morte volunta- 

ria ſe a ſeveritate judicum vindicawit. | | 

N. B. By this it would ſeem that Carbo was proſecuted for the part 

he had ated in the diſpute, before his Conſulſhip ; and ſo Pighius con- | 15 
jiectures that the inquiſition was continued concerning the ſedition, and =. 

the accuſed tried by the Prztors. | | 

4 Cic, Ep. Fam. l. ix. ep. 21. Caius [Papirius Carbo] accuſante L. 

Crafſs, Cantharigas ſumſiſſe dicitur. CEE Wn - ' if 
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12 The Roman HISTORY. Book VII. 
lt was in this Conſulſhip that the renowned Carvs + 
 Maxtvs firſt became a Stateſman, being now one of 
the * Tribunes of the People; a Hero who had no 
Statues nor Pictures of his Anceſtors to ſhew, had no 
eloquence, no Greek ; but whom, nevertheleſs, we ſhall 
hereafter ſee a match for the learned, and illuſtrious 
 Nopixs, in their own way of carrying on buſineſs ; of 
talents not inferior to theirs for terminating civil diſ- 
putes and promoting concoRD. At the time of his 
election to the Tribuneſhip, he was known only. for 
a brave ſoldier, and ſkilful officer, of ſingular aſſiduity 
and alacrity in ſervice, unblemiſhed life, ſtrict probity, 
exemplary fobriety, and a peculiar patience of hard- 
Blut. is ſhips and diſcipline. By theſe qualities, eſpecially the 
m_ laſt, he had, during the Numantine war, recommend- 
ed himſelf to the eſteem and favour of Scipio Amilia- 
nus, Whoſe only difficulty in that war was to baniſh 
luxury from his camp, and reſtore the ancient diſcipline 
among his troops. Scipio, from his obſeryation of the 
martial talents of Marius, who was then but twenty 
three years of age, gave a kind of prophetic teſtimony 
of his future glory: for, being aſked in flattery, by 
forve of his officers, where, in caſe of any accident o 
himſelf, the Republic would find a General ? he, gently 
clapping Marius on the ſhoulder, anſwered, Perhaps, 
x here words, which, as Plutarch reports, were heard 
by Marius as oracular, and which animated him with 
the hope of being one day able to make a figure in his 
country. Yet he laboured under great diſadvantages 
with regard to this ambition, by reaſon of his obſcure 
A City birth, and illiberal education. Born at Arpinum *, or 
x 597 I in a village near it, he had there paſſed all his early 
" Garg youth with his Parents, who were poor, and earned 
now in the their bread by the labour of their hands: As ſoon T as 
ingdom | | . | | | 
of N aples. © Pighius conjectures he was Quæſtor in 629, and his Province Sicily; 
+ Salluſt. though it does not evidently appear that he was ever Quæſtor, ſince 
nothing certain can be built upon this paſſage of Valerius Maximus, 
which is the only foundation of his ſuppoſed Quæſtorſhip: Arpini ho- 
noribus judicatus inferior, guꝶſturam Rome petere auſus eſt : patienti de- 
inde repulſarum, irrupit magis in curiam quam venit. Val. Max, lib. vi. 
cap. ix. 8 
he 
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he was able to bear arms, he had entered himſelf a 
ſoldier *, and, from that time, had lived, almoſt whol- 
ly, in Camps and the Toils of War ; and (to uſe the 
Phraſe which Plutarch has borrowed from Plato) had ne- 
ver ſacrificed to the Muſes or the Graces : However, in 
the military Road to Honour, he took ſuch. effectual 
Care to diſtinguiſh himſelf, that when [after ſerving the 
term, by Law required, for a Qualification] he put in 
for the Poſt of Tribune in a Legion, he had the Vote of 
every. Tribe : For though few of the Citizens knew his 
Face, none of them were Strangers to his Name and 
Character. 5 
That Intrepidity, Reſolution, Steadineſs, would be 
the Stile of his behaviour in Civil Offices, no leſs than 


in Military, he gave ſufficient ground to expect, pre- | 


ſently after his commencing Tribune of the Commons, 
which (as above mentioned) was in this Year, 634. 
Having propoſed to the People a law more effeQually 
to prevent candidates for offices from tampering with 
the voters, the Senate (who did not like the meaſure) 
made a decree that the law in queſtion ſhould not be 
put to the vote, and they ſent for Marius to give an 
account of his conduct in this matter. Marius appear- 


Is natus, et omnem pueritiam Arpini altus, Ub; primum etas militice 


| patiens fuit, Stipendiis faciundis, non Graca facundia neque urbanis mun- 


ditiit, ſeſe exercuit ; ita inter artis bonas integrum ingenium brevi ado- 
levit. Ergo ubi primùm tribunatum militarem, &c. + 
Plutarch reports, that Marius made his firſt Campaign under Scipio 
A£milianus, at the fiege of Numantia, and was then about 18 years 
old. But neither of theſe can be true, if, as Plutarch himſelf repeat- 
edly tells us, Marius died at the age of 70. For it is certain that the 
Death of Marius happened in the year of Rome, 667; conſequently 
he was born in 597, and was twenty-three, in the year 620, when Sci- 
pio beſieged Numantia. And as.17 was the age when the Remans were 
reckoned capable of bearing arms, and, according to both Salluſt and 
Plutarch, Marius becaine a ſoldier about that age, we muſt ſuppoſe that 
he had ſerved five or fix years before he came under Scipio's command, 
who had no military employment from the year 606 to 619. It is alſo 


reaſonable to think, that Marius, when Scipio made him the compli- 


ment above mentioned (in the Text) was an officer, and had more ex- 
perience in war than is to be got by ſerving one year, or a year and a 
half. Dr. Middleton, nevertheleſs in Vol. I. p. 24. of his Lite of 
Cicero, has adopted Plutarch's miſtake. 3 ; 
C 
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The ROMAN HISTORY. Book VII. 
ed indeed, but not as to anſwer for his conduct. With- 
out any ceremony he let the Conſul know that he 
would ſend him to priſon, if the decree were not in- 
ſtantly revoked. Cotta turning to Metellus, aſked his 
opinion, who fignifying his approbation of the decree, 
Marius called in one of his ſerjeants, and bade him lead 


Metellus to priſon. Metellus appealed to the other Tri- 
bunes; but not one of them interpoſed, and the Se- 
nate were obliged to revoke their decree. Fhen Ma- 


rius haſtened to the Comitia, and got his law paſt. 
This action of their new Tribune made the people 

imagine they had found a Champion who would fight 

all their battles againſt the Senate, with the like in- 


flexible Reſolution: He very ſoon undeceived them: 
for with a ſteadineſs equal to that, with which he had 


oppoſed the Senate's decree, he oppoſed a motion of 
one of his Collegues, for a free diſtribution of corn 


to the citizens, and defeated the deſign: ſo that now, 


ſays Plutarch, he gained the eſteem of both parties, 
being looked upon as a man who would gratify neither 
at the expence of what he thought the public good. 
He ſeems however to have loſt a great part of his cfe- 
dit, when, not long after, ſtanding ſucceſſively for the 
Curule Adileſhip, and the Plebeian, both in one and 
the ſame day, (the firſt inſtance of the kind) he could 
carry neither ; and when, three years after his Tri- 
buneſhip, though choſen Pretor, he was the laſt nam- 
ed, and even the validity of his election diſputed, as 
if procured by illegal methods. It ſeems a ſlave of one 
Caſſius Sabaco, a particular friend of Marius, had been 
ſeen in the voting-place among the citizens, who were 
giving their ſuffrages. Sabaco, upon his examination, 
could not deny the fact, but pretended, that being ex- 
tremely thirſty, he had called for ſome water, and that 
Ins ſervant, though he had indeed brought it, did not 
ſtay a moment. Among thoſe, whom the accuſers 


IF 


2 Sabaco, for this affair, was the next year, 638, expelled the Se- 
nate by the Cenſors Metellus Dalmaticus, and Domitius /Enobarbus, (two 
very wrong-beaded men, if we judge of them by their behaviour when 

| Generals, 


Chap. IJ. The Roman His Tory. 
of Marius deſired might be examined, was his patron 
Caius Herennius, who pleading that the law exempted 
| Patrons from giving teſtimony againſt their clients, the 
Judges would have admitted the excuſe ; but Marius 
imſelf oppoſed it: he ſaid, that from the time any 
man became a Magiſtrate, he was no body's client: 
which, if we may believe Hlutarch, was not true but 
of thoſe who obtained the Curule Magiſtracies. It does 
not appear what evidence Harennius gave, or whether 
he gave any ; nor whar foundation there was for the 
charge ; but in the end, the Judges being equally di- 
vided in opinion, Marius ſtood confirmed in his office. 
We are not told where his juriſdiction was. The next 
year he went. Propretor into further Spain, where he 
had ſome ſucceſs againſt the Zufitanians, and ſettled 
a Colony of Celtiberians at Colenda, in reward for their 
having aſſiſted him in his expedition. From this time 
we hear no more of him, as acting any part in public 
life, till the Jugurthine war, a memorable period of the 
Roman ſtory, on account both of the ſurprizing events 
of the war itſelf, and of the civil commotions it gave 
birth to at Rome. But before we enter on the war with 
Fugurtha, it will be proper to ſee what had been doing 
in the military way, while the affair of Caius Gracchus 
was depending, and what was afterwards done during 
the ten years between his murder and that war. 


15 


The conqueſts of the Romans in Tranſalpine Gaul. 


XF all the Nations beyond the Alps, the Salyi, ſays Or Sallu- 
| Florus, were the firſt who felt the Roman arms. vii. See 
The city of Maſſilia *, ever faithful and friendly to Vel. IV. 


Rome, had complained of the hoſtile incurſions of thoſe E. 58 
her neighbours. It has been already mentioned, that i.. 


Generals.) They ſaid that Sabaco deſerved to be ſtigmatized, whether 
he ſpoke true or falſe : if falſe, for his perjury ; if true, for his intem- 
perance. They alſo degraded 32 of the Senators, among whom was 
C. Licinius Geta, a man of conſular dignity, and who was himſelf at- 
terwards choſen Cenſor. Liv. Epit. lib, Ixii. Cic. in Cluent, Val. Max. 
lib. ii, cap. ix. | 
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16 The Roman HISTO RAV. Book VII. 
in the year 628, Fulvius Flaccus *, then Conſul, began . 


See Vol. ceeding Conſuls, Sextius Caluinus, who vanquiſhed the 
- IV. p. 390. enemy in a pitched battle, made a complete conqueſt _ 
of their country, and, the next year, . 5 Proconſul, 

having built the city of Aix. planted there a Roman 
Colony, the firſt that ever paſſed into Trap/elpine Gaul. 
After this ſucceſs there could not be wanting a pre- 
text to make further acquiſitions. It was alledged, that 
the Allobroges (who inhabited a tract e that 

lies between the Rhone and the Alps, from the Jſere to 

the lake of Geneva, and whoſe capital was Kienne,) 
had granted protection to Teutomalius, king of the Sa- 
Hi, when diſpoſſeſſed of his kingdom. This was ſuf- 
ficient. But it was further alledged, that they had 

dutuncis in ravaged the lands of the Adui, at that time in alliance 
Burgundy. with the Republic: for the Romans ſeldom failed to 
| have allies at the back of whatever people they pur- 
poſed to ſubdue, It is faid however, that the Ædui 
had of their own motion ſought the friendſhip of the 
Romans, and were proud to be by them called Brethren, 
| Over theſe Alobroges, aſſiſted by the forces of Bituitus, 
Auvergne. King of the Arverni, the Conſul Domitius, in 631 ob- 
tained, by means chiefly. of his elephants, a victory, 
in which he flew 20000 of the enemy, and took 3000 
priſoners. The vanquiſhed brought a new army into 

the field. Their whole force is ſaid to have amounted 
V. of R. to 200,000 men; yet Fabius ({ucceſſor of Domitius) 
632. Bef. with only 30000 gave them an entire overthrow upon 
Chr. 120. the banks of the Rhone; in which river, their bridge 
breaking under them in their flight, moſt of them were 
drowned. Domilius, who was ſtill in the Province, 
hearirg that B ruitus, totally diſcouraged by his ſecond 
defeat, was diſpoſed to aſk peace of the Conſul, and 
ſubmit, invited him to an amicable conference ; and 
when the King came, ſeized on his perſon, and ſent 


© The ſame Fulvius who was afterwards ſlain with Com Gracchus. 
o Collegue of that Fannius, who being elected Conſul on the recom- 
oo wa of C. Gracchus, employed his conſular power in oppoſing 
im, i FEY : 2 
him 


the war, and that it was continued by one of the ſuc- 


Chap. I. TJhe Roman His TORY: | 
him priſoner to Rome, the Proconſul being angry that 
he choſe rather to yield to the Conſul than to him. 


The Senate, ſays, Valerius Maximus, could not approve 
the deed, yet would not releaſe the King, leſt he ſhould * 
renew the war; but having got his ſon into their hands, 


they gave him a Roman education, and then ſent him 
home“. = 5 

Fabius, at his return to Rome, called himſelf Allobro- 
gicus, and had a triumph, of which the captive Mo- 
narch, clad in the ſplendid arms he uſed to wear, was 
the principal ornament. Domitius, ſome time after, 
with the ſame King to attend him, had the like honour 


of the trjumph : though indeed he had already triumphed 


abroad , for with his army following him in proceſhion, 
he had been riding up and down the conquered coun- 


tries, like an over-grown idiot, upon an elephant. Flo- | 
rus remarks, that theſe two Generals were the. firſt of Seton. in 


the Romans that ever inſulted the vanquiſhed nations, 
by erecting, in their countries, trophies of the victories 
obtained over them. I 


F 4 


In this ſame year Quintus Metellus, (the eldeſt ſon of 


Macedonicus) had his triumph, as conqueror [in 630] 
of the iſlands called Baleares and the vain man, for 
having with his heavy-arm'd Legionaries defeated a 


This year ©. Mucius Scævola, called the Augur, to diſtinguiſh him 
from Q. Mucius Scewola, the Pontifex Maximus, went Prætor into Aſaa, 
where he reformed the abuſes of the Publicans, and regulated the af- 
fairs of the province with ſo much juſtice and integrity, that the Aj#a- 
tics inſtituted a feſtival in honour of him, and called it Mucia, from his 
name. P. Rutilius Rufus, ane of the moſt worthy men in Rome, aſſiſt- 


ed him ia quality of Quzſtor. Cie. de Fin. lib. 1. cap. iii. Aſcon. Ped. - 


in Divinat. & 2. Verr. Val. Max. lib. iii. cap. xv. 9 6. $56 
Val. Max. (lib. viii. cap. xv. 5 6.) fays, that Q. Muctus Scarwola, 


collegue to Craſſus in the Conſulſhip (which Scævola was the Pontifex 


Maximus) fo excellently adminiſtered affairs in A/1a,, that the Senate 
uſed to propole his Government as an example to the Magiſtrates that 
were ſent into the provinces. Pighius (in anno 632 & 654) ſays, that 


both Scewvolas. were Prixtors in Aſia, and that both employed Rulilius, 


the one as his Quæſtor, the other as his Lieutenant; and applies the 
two Quotations above from Aſconius Pæaianus to Scævelg the Pontitex, 
though Aſconius ſpeaks of Rulilius as being Quæſtor, not Lieutenant to 
Scuola. : | N 8 | | 
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18 Phe ROMAN HISTORY. Book VII. 
number of Fiſhermen, who went naked, and fought 
| only with ſlings, fooliſhly took the title of Balearicus. 
7 Fel In 634 the Conſul L. Metellus leading an army into 
cit. 11s Nhyricum, the Segeſlani, a People of that country, ſur- 
App. in L rendered to him: after which, he, without any provo- 
hrici. cation, entered Dalmatia, where, being received ami- 
cCably, he took up his winter-quarters in the capital, and, 
for this exploit, he had a triumph upon his return to 
x Rome, and called himſelf Dalmaticus. . 
N. of R The next year M. Porcius Cato, and Q Marcius Rex 
035: _ being Conſuls, the former was ſent into Africa, (on 
. 117. what occaſion is not known) and there died. Marcius, 
who had Tranſalpine Gaul for his province, ſubdued the 
Stent, at the foot of the Alps, and planted a Colony at 
Narbonne, called from him Narbo Marcius, which be- 
came the capital of the Roman conqueſts in Tranſalpiue 
Saul, when, four years after, they erected them into 
the form of a Pretorian province. 7) 
6% In the following Conſulſhips of L. Metellus Diade- 
of R. 637. matus, (ſecond fon of Macedonicus) and Q. Mucius 
Seævola; C. Licinius Geta, and Q. Fabius Maximus 
Eburnus, it does not appear that any thing was done in 
the way of conqueſt. fs. 1 
But in the year following, M. Amilius Scaurus 
de Vir. (collegue to M. Metellus, third ſon of Macedonicus) hav- 
Illuſt. ing Tran/alpine Gaul for his province, made a ſucceſs- 
ful expedition againſt the Carni, at the foot of the Alpes 
Penniue. He afterwards employed his army in draining 
the marſhes near the Trebia and Placentia, and making 
Streb, I. roads in that country. At his return home he was de- 
P. 27. creed a triumph; and, by the Cenſors Metellus Dalma- 
Faſt. Ca- ficus, and Domitius AMnobarbus, named Preſident of the 
e "Ig Senate, in the place of Merellus Macedonicus, who died 
4. this year, and whoſe bier was carried by his four ſons, 
* of whom one had been Conſul and was now Cenſor, 
Pater. I. i. VVT | „ 
. 2 It was in the former of theſe Conſulſhips that Marius ſuffered the 
| affront before-mentioned, when be ſtood for the Ædileſhip, and in the 
latter, that being choſen Prætor he was proſecuted for bribing. _ 


vA furiner account of Scaurus will be given where the knowledge of 
bis character is more necefſary. | 


the 


Chap. I. The Roman Hisrokv. | 

the ſecond had alſo been Conſul, the third at this time 
Conſul, and the fourth ſoon after [the very next year 
obtained the Conſulſhip. | 9 55 


\ 


Scaurns this year got two new laws paſſed; the one Plins l. 8. 
forbidding the uſe of fome foreign dainties ; the other, 5. 57: - 
: © 
639. 
| n- Chr. 1 
ded from the Gauls, who followed B&rennns, having Fler. 1. 


made an irruption into Macedon, C. FPorcius Cato, (who © 4: _ 
wp Epit. 
** 3. 


concerning the votes of the Freedmen *. 


The Scordiſci, a People of Thrace, originally deſeen- 


had been raiſed to the Conſulſhip with A Acilius Balbus- 


was ſent with an army to defend the province. Surpri- 
ſed by the Barbarians in an arnbuſh, his army was rout- 


* 


ed with ſuch ſlaughter that ſcarce a man, except him- 


ſelf, eſcaped. The conquerors immediately fpread 


themſelves over Theſſaly and Dalmatia, as far as to the 


Adriatic, where finding a vaſt extent of waters that put 
a ſtop to their progreſs, they, in deſpite and rage, dar- 
ted a ſhower of javelins into the ſea. Soon after, Didius, 


Prætor of Nlyricum, falling upon them ſuddenly, while 


they were plundering the country, put them to the rout, 


and drove them back into 7hrace. Cato, at his return 
to Rome, was proſecuted for extortion in his province, 


and being condemned went into baniſhment to Tarraco 


in Spain The ſum in queſtion was no more than about Cie. prs 
32 pounds, according to Velleius Paterculus, or 150 ac- Balb. l. 


cording to Cicero; a mere trifle ; but Haterculus moſt 


gravely remarks, that men had more attention to the Very, 3. e. 
nature of the crime, and the diſpoſition of the crimina] 80. & 4. 


than to the extent of the injuſtice done. The Knights, 
who were the Judges at this time, muſt have been very 
worthy men, contrary to what Cicero would have us 
believe; or this remark of Paterculus is very much miſ- 


© Freedmen. This, as Pighins conjectures, enaRted that the Freed- 
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men ſhould vote in the four Urban Tribes, whereas from the time of 


Sempronius (the father of the Gracchi) they had been confined to one 


Tribe. | | 
It is ſaid that this haughty Conſul was ſo offended with the Prætot 


Decius Mus, tor not riſing up when he paſſed by him, that he made his 


Lictors force him to it, and break his Curule Chair to pieces. He alſo 
by edi& prohibited the bringing cauſes before that Prætor's tribunal, 


Auck. de Vir, Illuſir. in Scaur. | 8 
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ORE Pp The Roman HisToRy. Book VII 
placed. The condemnation: of Cato was undoubtedly 
owing to ſome private ſpleen, or perhaps the public in- 
dignation againſt him, for letting himſelf be ſurpriſed by 
the enemy, and thereby loſing the lives of fo many ci- 

tizens, whoſe kinſmen and friends could not forgive him. 

In this Conſulſhip happened an accident which alar- 
7 04. med the Roman ſuperſtition, and was followed by a 
x 97. diſcovery that occaſioned a good deal of noiſe and buſtle 
Oe, l. v. at Rome. Helvius, a Roman Knight, going with his 


c. 1. daughter into Apulia, was overtaken upon the road by 
Hl i a form of thunder. A flaſh of lightning killed the 


Fam - young woman, and the harſe ſhe rode upon, at the 

83, ſame time ſtripping her of her clothes, and the horſe of 
his ſaddle and bridle The Augurs declared that this miſ- 
chance portended diſgrace to unmarried women, and - 
the Egueſtrian order. Soon after a criminal correſpon- 


V. of R. dence was diſcovered between three Roman Knights and 


640. Bet. three Veſtals. 
Chr. 112. 


Feneftell. And the next year, when C. Metellus, ſurnamed Ca- 
ap. Ma- prurius, (the fourth ſon of Macedonicus) and Cn. Papirius 


— 


crob. Sat. Carbo, were Conſuls. L. Metellus the Pontifex, and the 


l. i c. 10. pontifical college condemned Amilia. the moſt guilty 
of the three prieſteſſes, to the uſual puniſhment in ſuch 
caſes; but acquitted the other two, Marcia, and 


Asten. Licinia, the latter of whom was defended by her relati- 


Ped. in. : : 
C. One. 9 Craſſus the Orator, he being then 27 years old. 


pro. Mil The People, diſſatisfied with this ſentence, ordered 
c. 12, Cic. the cauſe to be tried anew ; and by a ſpecial commiſſion 
in Brut. c. appointed L. Caſſius to be Judge; a man ſo ſevere, that 
1 his Tribunal was called Scopulus Reorum ; that is, the 
Li. © 5 rock, on which, thoſe who were arraigned before him, 
$ 9. Ovid, Were {ure to ſplit, if they were guilty. He condemned 
Feſt. l. v. Marcia, and Licinia, and ſeveral others; and to expi— 
Ful. Ob- ate their crime, the Senate. after conſulting the * Sibyl- 
A line books, ordered a temple to be built to Venus Verti- 
cordia, who was to be implored to change the hearts of 
the Roman women, and make them more chaſte. 
When the ſtatue of this Goddeſs was to be conſecrated, 


* Plutarch tells us, that the Sibylline books directed the Romans to bu- 


ry alive. two Greeks and two Gault, as offerings to certain ſtrange malig- 
nant Gen. Plat. in Qual. Rom. c. Ixxxii. 


the 
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Chap. I. The ROMAN HisTORY,. - 20; 
the Romans judged it proper to give the honour to her 
of all the ladies who had the beſt reputation for chaſtity. Pl. I. vii. 
Firft a hundred Ladies of the moſt irreproachable man- 5; 7 
ners were ſelected from the reſt; then from this number j i. 2 
ten were taken by lot; and theſe ten gave the prefer- 15. $ 5 
ence to Sulpitia, daughter of Paterculus, and wife of 
Fulvius Flaccus: | | ns 
Among the accuſed was M. Antonius, the famous ora- 

tor, and grandfather of the Triumvir. He was at this 

time Quæſtor, ang juſt ſetting out from Brunduſium for , Ir, 
Ala, when he received notice that an accuſation was J. ii. c. 72. 
lodged againſt him before Caſſius. By the law, he 
might have declined appearing, as being employed in 
the ſervice of the Commonwealth; but chuſing to ſtand 
a trial,* he came back to Rome. It is ſaid that, though 
innocent, he was ſomewhat alarmed, when the proſecu- 
tors demanded that a young ſlave, who was ſuppoſed 
to be privy to his intrigue, ſhould be examined by tor- 
ture, becauſe he doubted of the reſolution and ſteadineſs 
of the youth. Bur the boy bid his maſter fear nothing, | | 
offered himſelf to the torture, and ſupported it with an 4 
unſhaken conſtancy. | 3 

An inundation of Barbarians from the North, at this 

time threatened Haly. The Cimbri, a People whote 
origin is uncertain, but who not long before this inhabi- 
ted the Cimbrica Cherſoneſus (now Jutland and Holſtein) 


Val. Max. bt 
I. vi. c. . Wh 


had in“ confederacy with the Teutoni, their neighbours, 1 
left that country to ſeek for new habitations Plurarch we 
makes their number amount to 300,000 fighting men, 1 
who were followed by a yet greater number of women „ 
and children. At firſt they fell upon the Boian Gauls, 1 
who inhabited part of the Hercinian foreſt, (which part 8 1 
had from them the name of Bohemia,) by whom being *Y 
repulſed, they turned towards the Roman provinces, Liv. Epi. bt 
penetrating into Noricum, The Conſul Papirius, whom 63. Tacit. I 
the Senate immediately ordered into /lyricum, to op- 4 Mor. 1 


poſe their progreſs, poſted himſelf in the paſſes of the . 


* According to Liv. Epit. l. Ixvii and Ful. Obſeg. de Prodig. 103. 
the Teutoni did not join the Cimbri till ſome years after this: but Velleius 
Paterculus, Plutarch, Florus, Eutropius, and Orefius, ſpeak of the Teutoni 
as joined with the Cimbri in all their wars with the Romans. 


Ca + Alps, 
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22 The Rowan HISTORY. Book VII. 
Alps, and thence ſent to aſk why they ravaged the ter- 
ritory of the Norict, who, he ſaid, were Friends of the 
| Romans, though, in truth, the Romans had no treaty 
V. p. 214. of friendſhip with. them. The Cimbri, by their ambaſ- 

| ſadors, anſwered, that they reſpected the Roman name, 

had no intention to attack any Nation in alliance with 

Rome, were going to quit Noricum, and to ſeek a ſet- 

tlement in countries where the Romans had no concern, 

Papirius, believing this anſwer to proceed from fear, 

and wiſely projecting to gain abundance of honour by a 

' ſtroke of perfidy, furniſhed the Cimbrian Ambaſſadors 

with guides, who, under pretence of conducting them 

back. by the beſt road, were to lead them by ſuch a 
round-about way, as to give him an opportunity, by 
taking a ſhorter, to ſurprize them, and with his whole. 

army fall upon them at once. The ſtratagem did not 

ſucceed ; the Cimbri, though ſurprized, were not diſ- 

pe concerted ; they drove the Conſul out of the field, and 

had it not been for the ſudden tempeſtuouſneſs of the 

weather, would have deftroyed his whole army. The 

Barbarians made no advantage againſt the Romans of 

their victory ; but, for ſome reaſon unknown, turned 
away to the country of the Helvetii, where they were 
probably joined by the Ambrones, (who are thought to 
have been a Canton of the Heluetii) and from thence 
ſpread themſelves over Tranſalpine Gaul, carrying with 

them ſlaughter and defolation. | 

 Metellus, the other Conſul, made a ſucceſsful expe- 


CHAP. 


Chap. II. The Roman His Ton v. 


The occaſion of the -Jupurthine war; its commence- 
wy progreſs, and coneruliga” | 


ALLUST tells us, that he wrote the Hiſtory of | 


the Jugurthine war for theſe two reaſons, That it 
was an important and bloody war, and of great variety 
in the fortune of it; and that during this war the fir 
and was made againſt the inſolent pride of the Nobi- 
lity; the commencement of a ſtruggle maintained with ſuch 
party-rage as at length to produce a civil war and the 
deſolation of Italy). *. 

To give an account of the cauſe and origin of the 
Numidian war, it will be neceſſary to go a little back. 
It has been formerly obſerved, that Maſiniſſa received 
from the Romans the Kingdom of Numidia, in reward 
of the ſervices he had done them againſt the Carthagi- 
nians. At his death he left three legitimate ſongs, Micipſa, 
Guluſſa, and Manaftabal, who without dividing their 
father's Kingdom, ſhared * the Government of it among 
them. The two latter dying, Micip/a reigned alone. 
This Prince had two ſons, Adberbal the elder, Hiemꝑſal 
the younger. He had alſo a nephew named 7ugurtha, 
the ſon of his brother Manaſtabal, but whom, being 
born of a concubine, Maſiniſſa had left in a private con- 
dition. Micipſa however took him into his own houſe, 
and educated him with his own ſons. Jugurtha had 
great natural talents, was remarkably handſome, 
and excelled in ftrength. 

continually exerciſed himſelf in riding, throwing the 
lance, diſputing the prize with his companions in the 
race, or in hunting lions and other wild beaſts; at 
which ſports he always endeavoured to be the firſt, or 
among the foremoſt, to Wan the beaſt. And though 


= The elder Scipio is ſaid to 1 made this Jiftribution in virtue of a 


wer given him by the verbal will of Mafinifſa when dying. See Vol. 
Iv. Book V. ch. xxvi. 
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Active and induſtrious, he 
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he performed more hardy exploits than any of his com- 
panions, and was much ſuperior to them all in his ex- 
erciſes, yet, never boaſting of his advantages, he was 
by all extremely beloved. At firſt the King of Numidia, 
rejoiced in the good ſucoeſs of his care, as thinking Ju- 
gurtha would be an honour to the Kingdom. But at- 
terwards reflecting on his own great age, the tender 
years of his ſons, the temptation of a throne, and the 
fondneſs of the Vumidians for his nephew, he began to 
fear, leſt the daring and ambitious {ſpirit of that Prince 
ſhould meet with,too favourable an opportunity to diſ- 
play itſelf. Under theſe apprehenſions the King would 
have privately made away with him, had he not been 


altaid of a ſedition, or a general rebellion, as the pro- 


bable conſequence of ſuch an act. Being at this time 
to furniſh the Romans with a body of troops to ſerve un- 
der Scipio at the ſiege of Numantia, he reſolved to give 

. the command or them, entertaining ſome 


hope of getting rid of him by the chance of war; a 


hope founded on the forward and enterpriſing ſpirit of 
the youth. But this meaſure, taken for the deſtruction 


of Jugurtba, turned to his advantage. By his ability 


in council, his bravery in fight, his ſtrict obedience to 
orders, and his ſucceſs in every enterprize, he gained 
in a ſhort time the eſteem and love both of the Roman 


ſoldiers and of their General. There were at that time 


in the army many perſons, both of the old and new 
Nobility, with whom wealth was preferable to virtue 
and honour, all furious party-men, very powerful at 
Rome, and more known than eſteemed among the con- 
{ederates. Theſe men inflamed the ambition of Zugur- 


%, by tellißg him, that, at the death of Micigſa, he 


might eaſily make himſelf the maſter of Numidia; 
hat he did not Want ability for ſuch an enterprize, and 
that at Rome all things were venal, | | 

When Kcipio, after the reduction of Numantia, was 
about to fend back the auxiliary troops, he, in the pre- 
tence of the whole army, made Juguriha magnificent 
preſents, accompanied with extraordinary praiſes ; and 
then leading him into his own pavilion, there admo- 


niſhed 
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niſhed him privately, to cultivate the friendſhip of the 
Roman People, rather by ſervices to the public, than 
by gifts to private men; adding, that it would be dan- 


gerous to attempt to purchaſe of a few, what belonged 


to many; that if he would continue in the diligent ex- 
erciſe of his talents and virtues, he could not fail of ac- 
quiring both glory and a crown*; but that if he 
ſhould be ſo haſty to attain his pur poſe as to have re- 
courſe to bribery, his money would prove his deſ- 
truction. After this advice, he diſmiſſed him with a 
letter for Migigſa to the following effec : 

* Your Jugurtha has behaved himſelf incomparably 


well in the war of Numantia; to know this, will, 


„J am ſure, give you much joy. To me his merit 
* has made him very dear: and I ſhall uſe my beſt en- 
% ple of Rome. I congratulate you on this occaſion 
with the cordiality our friendſhip requires. Your 
nephew is indeed worthy of you, and of his grandfa- 
ther Maſiniſſa. | ; | | 

 Micip/a, finding the reports he had already heard of 
his nephew's merit, confirmed by the Roman General, 
and, perhaps, now finding his former ſcheme leſs prac- 


_ 


ticable than before, turned his thoughts how to gain 


the affections of Jugurtha, and to ſecure, for a friend 
and protector of his children; him, whom he could not 


deſtroy as an enemy; and, with this view he adopted 


him, and, by his will, left him joint-heir with his own 
ſons. And when, a few years after, he found himſelf 


If we call to mind the unprecedented diviſion; which the firſt 4f+i- 
canus, upon the death of King Maſiniſſa, made of the regal power 
among his three ſons ; and it we compare it with the diſcourſe of the 


Roman Nobles, in the camp, to Jugurtha; the encouragement, which 


accompanied the more ſage advice of the ſecond Africanus to the youth, 
to hope a CR@WN ; and the proceedings of the Roman Senate, in relation 
to the affairs of Numidia, after the death of Micip/a and Fugurtha's uſur- 
pation of the kingdom; may we not from the whole, without too great 
refinement, conclude, that the Romans had, at leaft from the demiſe of 
Maſiniſſa, it not long before, formed the deſign of taking Numidia into 
their own poſſeſſion? | | | 


drawing 


dea vours that he be equally ſo to the Senate and Peo- 
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drawing near his end, he is ſaid to have preſſed his 
nephew, in a very pathetic manner, to be friendly to 


his ſons, and to have exhorted his ſons to imitate the 


virtues of his nephew, their adopted brother, telling 


them what a reproach it would be to them, if it ſhould 


appear to the world, that their father had been more 
happy in adopting, than in begetting ſons. 
Ihe old King died, and, when the funeral was over, 
the three Princes met to conſult about their affairs. 
At this meeting, Hiemꝑſal, the younger of the legimate 
ſons, a youth of high ſpirit, ſeated hirnſelf on Adherbal's 
right hand, that Jugurtha, whom he had always deſpi- 
{ed for his mean birth, might not be in the middle, the 
place of honour among the Numidians ; and it was with 
great difficulty he was prevailed upon by the earneſt _ 
intreaties of his brother to remove to the left of Zugur- 
tha. And when Jugurtha propoſed the repealing all 
the acts and edits made by Micigſa in the five laſt. 
years of his reign, becauſe the King was then old, and 


his intellects impaired, Hiemp/al briſkly anſwered, 


„ by all means; I am entirely of your opinion; for 
* within the three laſt years you were adopted into the 
« family,” Words which ſunk deeper into the mind 
of Fugurtha than any one at that time imagined. His 
whole ſtudy from that moment was how to accompliſh 
a ſpeedy revenge. 85 W 
According to Salluſt, Jugurtha compaſſed his deſign 
by corrupting the hoſt, with whom Hiemꝑſal had taken 
up a temporary reſidence. This traitor admitted by 
night into the houſe a party of ſoldiers, who having 
found Hiemp/al in a loft, where he had hid himſelf upon 
the firſt alarm, cut off his head, and carried 1t to their 


maſter *, Upon the news of this baſe murder, the 


Numidians divided themſelves into two parties ; the 


greater number declared for Adberbal ; but all the beſt 


ſoldiers adhered to Jugurtbha. The latter ſoon appeared 
in the field, and took ſome towns by force; others 


* If we believe the epitome of Livy, Hiempſal was vanquiſhed and 
flain in battle by Fugur/ha. 5 | My 
N voluntarily 


- 
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voluntarily ſubmitted to him; and he puſhed for the 
entire Monarchy of Numidia. "One 
| Adberbal, though he had diſpatched Ambaſſadors to 
Rome, to inform the Senate of the murder-of his bro- 
ther, and his own ſituation, yet, depending upon his 
ſuperiority in number, ventured a battle with the enemy. 
Being vanquiſhed, he fled into the Roman province, 
and from thence proceeded to Rome. 6 
Jugurtha, now maſter of all Numidia, and having 
leiſure to reflect upon what he had done, began to dread 
leſt the Romans ſhould take up the quarrel of his rival. 
His only hope of being ſcreened from their reſentment 
was in his own treaſures, and the covetouſneſs of the 
Roman Nobles. He diſpatched Ambaſſadors therefore, 
in all haſte to Rome, with immenſe ſums of money, and 
with orders, firſt, by moſt ample preſents, to ſecure 
his old friends, then to acquire new; and laſtly, - to 
buy all who were to be bought. The ambaſſadors ex- 
ecuted their commiſſion with unwearied diligence ; and 
{uch a change, ſays Salluft, enſued, that Fugurtha, 
from being hated and deteſted, became a great favour- 
ite of the Nobility, infomuch that ſome, engaged by 
hope, others, gained by actual bribes, made them- 
ſelves ſolicitors to the reſt of the Senate, that no ſevere 
decree might paſs againſt the King. When the Am- 
baſſadors thought themſelves ſufficiently ſecure of their 
point, the Senate gave audience to both parties. Ad- 
herbal is ſaid to have made a long ſpeech, wherein he 
diſplayed the uncommon kindneſs which his father Mi- 
cipſa had ſhewn to Jugurtha, from his very infancy to 
the time when he adopted him ; the extreme baſeneſs 
of the latter, whom no obligations could engage to gra- 
titude. He repeatedly expreſſed a concern that he 
ſhould be troubleſome to the Senate before he had meri- 
ted their favour by any ſervice, yet he hoped that the 
remembrance of Mafiniſſa's ſervices, and conſtant zeal 
for the glory of the Roman name, would be ſufficient 
to procure, from the Roman Senate and People, a pro- 
tection for his grandſon. | 
As ſoon as the King had done ſpeaking, Jugurtha's 
| e Ambaſſadors 
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Ambaſſadors, relying more on the force of their preſents 
than the juſtice of their cauſe, returned a ſhort anſwer ; 
That Hiempſal had been ſlain by the Numidians for his 


cruelty ; that Adberbal had been the aggreſſor in the 


late war ; that becauſe, being vanquiſhed, he could 
not do. the injury he intended, he now complained ; 


and that as to Juguriha, he earneſtly requeſted of the 
Senate not to think, that be was a different man from. 
him -they had known at Numantia, nor give leſs credit 
to his actions than to his enemy's words. 

This faid, Adberbal and the Ambaſſadors withdrew, 


and the Senate went upon the affair. Not only all thoſe 

of the Fathers, whom Jugurtba had corrupted, but 
thoſe who were under their influence, treated with ſcorn 
whatever had been alledged by Adherbal, extolled, in 


the higheſt ſtrains of praiſe, the virtue of the King, 
pleaded for him, ſolicited for him, and, in ſhort ex- 


preſſed as much zeal for the juſtification of his infamous 
actions, as if their own honour had been in queſtion. 
Some few there were, who, preferring juſtice and good 
conſcience to money, declared for ſuccouring Adberbal. 
and ſeverely revenging the murder of his brother. The 
man who ſpoke the moſt warmly for this meature, 
but not from any love of virtue or juſtice, was AÆmilius 
Scaurus', a perſon of high birth, of active ſpirit, 
lactious, greedy of power, honours and riches, but 
very ſkilful in concealing his vices. He obſerving in 
how open and ſhameleſs a manner the King's money 
was diſtributed among the Senators, and apprehending 
leſt ſuch proſtitute venality ſhould rowſe the popular 
indignation, laid a reſtraint, for the preſent, on his hab- 
itual covetouſneſs. 

The party, however, which favoured Tugurtha, 


prevailed; and it was voted that ten Commiſſioners 
ſhould be ſent into Africa, to divide Numidia between 
the two rivals. At the head of theſe Commiſſioners 


was L. Opimius, a perſon of great diſtinction, and. at 
that time of great weight in the Senate, becauſe he had 


ſo cruelly executed the revenge of the Nobles upon 


© He was afterwards Conſul and Prince of the Senate, as we have 
obſetved, in the year 038. 
C. Grac FER 
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C. Graccbus and the Commons. Though Opimius had 
been bought by Jugurtba, and had appeared his friend 
at Rome, yet, when that Senator landed in Africa with 
the other Commifſioners, he was received with wonder- 
ful ceremony by the Numidian; who, preſently after, 
by rich pieſents, in private, and a promiſe of.richer, 
gained him ſo effectually, that he preferred the intereſt 
of the King's ambition to his own reputation, honour, 


and every other concern, The greater part of his- 


collegues were likewiſe gained to the King by the ſame 
means; ſo that, in the diviſion of Numidia, the: moſt 
populous and moſt fertile provinces, which are "thoſe 
bordering upon Mauritania, were aſſigned to Jugurtha. 


Adberbal's ſhare had a better appearance, as being bet- 


ter provided with harbours, and fine buildings, but, 
in reality, had more of ſhew than of ſtrength. 


Jugurtba perceiving, by this new partition of Numidia, 


that his crimes, inſtead of being puniſhed, were rewar- 


ded by the Roman Deputies, became perfectly convin- 
ced of the truth of what his friends at Numantia had 
told him, that all things were venal at Rome ; and be- 
ing likewiſe animated by the promiſes of thoſe whom 
he had juſt loaded with preſents, he boldly reſolved to 
poſſeſs himſelf of the territory allotted | to Adberbal. 


With this view, at the head of a great army, he made 


incurſions upon his frontiers, carrying thence abundance 


of captives, cattle, and other booty, into his own do- 


minions. He ſuppoſed that Adherbal would reſent and 
revenge the injury, and, by making repriſals, furniſh 
him with ſome ſhadow of pretence to commence a war 
in form. But Adberbal, being a weak and ſpiritleſs 
Prince, conſcious} of his inferiority to his brother, not 
only in troops, but in the art of war, and depending 


more upon the friendſhip of the Romans than upon his 


Numidian ſubjects, ſent Deputies to Juguriba to com- 
plain of his depredations; and, though he received an 
inſulting anſwer, he choſe to bear every thing rather 
than expoſe himſelf to an open war. Jugurtba finding 
that he could not provoke Adherbal to have recourſe 
to arms, and being eager to attain his purpoſe, threw 
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off all diſguiſe, and with a numerous and regular army 
invaded his neighbour's kingdom, with a manifeſt pur- 
pole to make a conquelt of it. Adberbal had now no 
other choice, but either to abandon his kingdom a ſe- 
cond time, or attempt to defend it with the ſword. He 
choſe the latter. The armies of the two Kings advanc- 
ed to meet each other, and both encamped near Cirta. 


| Jugurtha, the night following, ſurprized the camp of 


his enemy, and forced it. Adberbal, with a few horſe, 
fled to Cirta, and, had it not been for a conſiderable 
number of Romans. then in the town, who defended the 
walls againſt the purſuers, the fame day had feen the 
beginning and end of the war between the two Kings. 
Fugurtha laid cloſe ſiege to the place, employing his 
utmoſt efforts to take it before any meſſage ſhould ar- 
rive from Rome; for he had learnt that the diſtreſſed 
King had ſent Ambaſſadors thither before the late bat- 
tle. The Senate having advice that the Kings were at 
war, diſpatched three young Romans to ſignify to both, 


that it was the will and appointment of the Senate and 


People of Rome, they ſhould deſiſt from the war, and 
have recourſe to reaſon, inſtead of arms, for terminat- 
ing their differences. Theſe Ambaſſadors made the 
more expedition, becauſe, while they were preparing 
for their departure, a report arrived (though not much 

credited) of the battle, and of the ſiege of Cirta. When, 

after their arrival, they had declared their commiſſion 
to Jugurtba, he anſwered to this effect, that there was 
nothing he ſo perfectly revered as the authority of the 
Roman Senate—that from his earlieſt youth he had al- 
ways endeavoured to behave himſelf fo as to merit the 
approbation of every good man—that it was by a vir- 


tuous, not a vicious, conduct, he had gained the favour 


of that great man, P. Scipio that Micipſa, for the ſame 
reaſon, and not for want of fons, had adopted him 
that the more praiſe-worthy his courſe of life had been, 
the leſs patiently was he able to bear with infults and 
injuries that Adberbal had infidioufly attempted his 
life; and that, for his part, he had only taken meaſures 
to preſerve himſelf —that the Roman People would not 

x 8 do 
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do juſtly if they forbad him to defend what was his 
right by the law of nations; and he concluded with 
ſaying, that he would ſhortly ſend Ambaſſadors to Rome, 
to ſatisfy the Senate in every particular. 
With this anſwer, and without having been permit- 
ted to ſee Adberbal, the Ambaſſadors returned to Italy, 
while Jugurtba renewed his attacks on the place with 
freſh vigour. | 9 
Adberbal, after five months ſiege, driven to extre- 
mity by famine, engaged two of his followers to attempt 
making their way through the enemy's quarters to the 
next ſea-port, and thence to Rome, with a letter from 
him to the Senate. His Meſſengers had the fortune to 
ſucceed ; they arrived at Rome, and delivered the letter. 
It contained a moving complaint of Jugurtha's unjuſt 
violences, and more cruel intentions. In the moſt pret- 
{ing terms, he begged of the Fathers, not that they 
would reſtore him to his kingdom, (they might give 
that to whom they pleaſed ; it was theirs) not that they 
| would preſerve him from death, but only that they 


7 


| would ſave him from falling into the hands of Zugurtha, 
: the moſt cruel of men, and who would not fail to tear | 
away his life by the moſt exquiſite tortures. ty. | 
_ Some of the Fathers were of opinion, that they ought, i 
4 with all poflible expedition, to ſend an army into Africa; 
and, in the mean time, come to a reſolution concerning 
2 what puniſhment ſhould be inflicted on Jugurtha, for 
4p his diſobedience to the orders of the Senate. His friends = 
a however beſtirred themſelves ſo effectually in his be- 1 
. half, that they hindered this advice from being follow- 1 
i ed. All that the favourers of Adberbal could obtain, By 
af was, that new Commiſſioners, men of dignity and weight 1 
m in the Republic, ſhould be ſent into Africa to decide - 
0 the differenges between the two Kings. At the head WW 


of theſe Commiſhoners was Æmilius Scaurus, now Prince 
of the Senate. They ſet fail three days after their being 


d | named; and, landing at Utica, ſent orders to Jugurtha 
bs | to repair to them immediately, they having a meſſage 
"I to him from the Senate. The King was much diſcon- 
8 certed to find that men of ſuch high rank and diſtine- 
420 c | En 
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tion were come to oppoſe his deſigns. But though he 


feared the reſentment of the Senate, ſhould he difobey 


their orders, yet, urged by the eager delire he had to. 
accompliſh his grand deſign, he made a general aſſault, 
in hopes to carry the plac at once, deſtroy. his rival, 
and ſo leave nothing to be adjuſted between them by 


the Commiitioners Failing in this attempt, and fear- 


ing to provoke Scaurus, whom lie chiefly dreaded, by 


any further delay, he repaired to the Commiſſioners, 


attended by a few of his cavalry, leaving the greater 


part of his army to continue the ſiege. Many uſeleſs 


conferences were held ; terrible menaces were ſounded 
by the Commillioners in the name of the Senate for his 
not having raiſed the ſiege. The Numidian heard them 


with much reſpect, but a total diſregard as to any change 


of his meaſures. He truſted doubtleſs to his money ; 
and Scaurus and his collegues were not aſhamed to re- 
turn to Rome without having obtained any thing in fa- 
vour of Adherbal. | I | 
When the ill ſucceſs of this commiſſion was once 
known at Cirta, the Italians, by whoſe fteady courage 
the town had been chiefly defended, and who hoped 
they ſhould be ſpared out of reſpect to Rome, adviſed 
Adberbal to ſurrender himſelf and the city to Zugurtha, 


to covenant only for his lite, and leave the reſt to the 


Senate. The unhappy Prince, knowing that it was in 
their power to force him to a compliance, followed their 
advice. Fuzurtha, admitted into the place, diſcharged 
his firſt fury upon Adberbal, whom he put ta death by 


torture; and then maſſacred all whom he found in arms, 


„whether Numidians or ſtrangers. 


Notwithſtanding this new murder, with all its ag- | 


gravating circumſtances, Jugurtha did not want ad- 
vocates, who, when the matter was brought before the 
Senate, endeavoured to extenuate the crime, and leſſen 
the horror of it in the minds of thoſe whom at firſt it 


had extremely ſhocked; and fo aſſiduous were theſe 


penſioners of the King in his defence, that if C. Mem- 
minus, Tribune of the People elect, a man of ſpirit, and 


a declared enemy to the uſurped power of the * 
| had 
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had not fully apprized the Roman People, that a few 


leading men of a faction were bent upon ſcreening Ju- 
gurtha from the puniſhment due to his crimes, the 


affair had been entirely dropt: ſuch a mighty influence 


had the gold of Tugurtha upon the minds of the Vene- 
rable Fathers. 

But when the Senate, conſcious of their own 7 guilt, 
began in earneſt to fear the People's reſentment, they 


midia. Numidia fell to L. Calpurnius Beſtia, [taly to P. 
Scipio NVaſica. Soon after an army was enrolled for the 
expedition into Africa, and all the funds decreed for its 
ſupport. 


33 


(in conformity to the Sempronian Law) decreed that the See Vol. 
provinces of the Conſuls elect ſhould be Italy and Nu- IV. 2.393. 


4 


Jugurtha receiving advice, chat, contrary to his ex- V. of R. 


peRtation, the Romans were determined to commence a 


war againſt him, diſpatched his fon and two of his moſt 
truſty friends to the Senate, with private orders, (like 
thoſe which he had formerly given to his Ambaſſadors 
on occaſion of the murder of Hiemp/al) to buy every 
man that was to be purchaſed. But when theſe_.drew 
near to Rome, Beſtia moved to know the pleaſure of the 
Senate, whether they ſhould be admitted within the 


walls, or not? Whereupon it was decreed, that unleſs 


they were come to ſurrender both the King and his 


kingdom, they ſhould leave Iraly in ten days. The 
Conſul ſignified to them this e and mey re. 
turned to Numidia. 


Beſtia, in the mean while, having compleated his 


troops, choſe for his Lieutenants, men eminent by their 


quality, and no leſs diſtinguiſhed for their ſkill in in- 
trigues (among whom was Scaurus before- mentioned) 
under the ſhelter of whoſe authority he flattered him- 
ſelf he might, with impunity, do whatever his paſſions 


ſhould dictate. The Conſul was a brave man, patient 


of fatigues, a vigilant and able General; but theſe ex- 
cellent qualities were-rendered fruitleſs by a ſordid ava- 


rice; ſo that, though upon his firſt entering into Nu- 


midia, he acted with vigour, yet Jugurtha being in- 


formed of his ruling * 8 ſoon made court to it 


642. 


Vol.. V. i with. 
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= with ſucceſs. Sraurys entered into the infamous traf- 1 
fic; and it was not the fiift time that he had been cor- 4 8 
rupted by TJygurtha's gold. The King, at firſt, had | 
hoped no more than to purchaſe a ſuſpenſion of the | 
war, while he might carry on his intrigues at Rome, | 
but when he learnt from his Agents that they had en- "Io 
hp | tirely gained Scaurus, he preſently entertained the flat- | 
. tering project of concluding a peace, in perſon, with | 
theſe worthy Generals. But, before he repaired to the 


. + Conſul, he took care to have an hoſtage for his ſecurity. 

 _  Sextns, the Quæſtor, was diſpatched to Vacca, a town 
belonging to Jugurtha, under pretence of receiving a 5 
quantity of corn which Culpurnius had publickly order- 

ed the King's Deputies to provide, there being now a | « 


* 


truce in order to the King's ſurrendry in form. . a 
When Juguriba was come to the Roman camp, Cal- ö 0 
3 purnius, to blind the public, aſſembled his council, 
| where the King, after making a ſhort apology for his 
conduct, offered to ſurrender hirafelf and his kingdom 
to the Senate and Peopte of Rome. The particular con- 
ditions were adjuſted in private with Calpurnius and 
Scaurus ; and, the next day, the King's ſurrendry was 
formally accepted by the Council, as if the terms had 
been regularly debated, and unanimoufly approved; 
and, in purſuance of an order of the Council, thirty 
elephants ſome cattle, and a conſiderable number of 
horſes, with a ſmall ſam of money, were delivered up - 
o the Quæſtor. The peace thus concluded, the Con- 
ful, leaving his army behind him, returned home, to 
prefide in the Comitia for the election of Magiſtrates. 
When the tranſactons in Africa and the manner in 
which they had been carried on, were publicly known 
at Rome, they became the matter of common conver- 
- fation in all companies, and were every where ſpoken 
0 of by the People with deteſtation. The Senate knew 
"1 not what reſolution to take, whether to diſavow or ra- 
| | tify the ſhameful treaty made by their Conſul. What 
i chiefly hindered them "Macs breaking it, was the great 
influence of Scaurus, ſaid to have been the adviſer and 
allociate of Beſia in the late tranſactions The _ 
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and indignation of the Tribune Memmius, before ſpo- 
ken of, brought them to a determination. Having cal- 


led the People together, he upbraided them with their 

ſervile patience under oppreſſion from the Nobles; with 
having infamouſly ſuffered their proteckors and defen- 
ders to periſh undefended and unrevenged; and with 


fearing, even now, thoſe whom they ought to make 
tremble, and whom they ſaw lying at their mercy. 
* I mean not to excite you to arms in order to do your- 


ſelves juſtice, a method our forefathers had frequent 


& recourſe to; there is no need of violence, none of 


* ſeceding ; the oppreſſors have taken infallible mea- 


“ ſures for their own deſtruction. When they had cut 
« off J. Gracchus, whom they charged with aim- 


ing at the ſovereignty, terrible were the proſecutions _ 
“ againſt the People of Rome. After they had ſlain 
C. Gracchus and M. Fulvius, they put great numbers 


6c 


of the Pleberans to death in priſon ; nor were they 
* jijnduced to end thoſe violent proceedings, by any 
„ regard which they had to the Laws, but by their 
* own caprice. Well; let the attempt to reſtore to 
< the Commons their rights paſs for a deſign to ſeize 
« the Government; be it, that it was lawful, even by 
ſpilling the blood of Roman citizens, to revenge an 
% offence which could not otherwiſe be revenged. Let 


Aus grant theſe things. But have you, not feen with 


&« indignation, though you winked at it, and ſaid no- 
thing, the public treaſury robbed, Kings and Repub- 
lies paying taxes to a few of the Nobility, who en- 


«© groſſed to themſelves all the honours, and all the 


ce 


„ things divine and human, were betrayed by them to 
a foreign enemy. Nor do the guilty feel any ſhame 


Hor forrow for what they have done; they ſtalk mag-' 
 nificent before your eyes, boaſting of their ſacerdotal 
and conſular dignities, and fome, of their triumphs ; 
as if they really prized theſe things for the honour, 


not the lucre, which they brought, Slaves, pur- 


D 2 5 | chaſed 


riches of the ſtate ? Nor were they content to com- 
mit theſe iniquities with impunity ; but at length 
our Laws, the majeſty of the Roman People, all 
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chaſed with money, obey not the an commands 
of their maſters; and will you, Romans, who are 
born to empire, tamely endure to be enſlaved? But 


who are they that have thus poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the Commonwealth? The moſt flagitious of men, 


with hands embrued in blood, inſatiably covetous, 
men of matchlets wickedneſs, and matchleſs arro- 
gance, who make a traffic of faith, honour, religion, 
diſregarding all diſtinction of right and wrong. Some 
have provided for their on ſafety by murdering 
your. Tribunes, others by unjuſt proſecutions, the 
greater part by maſlacres of the Commons; and 
thus the more loaded any man 1s with crimes, the 
more ſecure he is from puniſhwent. Yet, inſtead of 
fearing you, after ſo many crimes, they take advan- 
tage of your want of ſpirit to make you fear them. 
As they have, all, the ſame objects of hate, deſire, | 
and fear, they are thence united. And this union 
among good men is friendſhip ; among bad men, 
faction. —But will not you exert your endeavours to 
throw off the yoke of theſe men, and to maintain 
that liberty which your. forefathers procured to them- 
ſelves by their virtue, and delivered down to you? 
You will aſk me, perhaps, what meaſures I would 
adviſe ? My anſwer is, I would have you. proſecute 
the betrayers of the Republic not in the way of 


vengeful violence, not by acts of power, but by the 


method of legal proceſs, and by the evidence of Ju- 
gurtha, who, "if he has in good earneſt made a ſur- 
rendry ok himſelf and his kingdom to the Roman 
People, will be obedient to your orders. If he ſſight 
them, you may thereby judge what ſort of peace and 
ſurrendry that is, by virtue of which Jugurtha reaps 


impunity for his crimes, a few great men immenſe 
riches, and the Republic nothing but loſs and diſ- 


grace. Put perhaps you are not yet weary of their 
domination, and, rather than do as I adviſe, chuſe 
to have kingdoms, provinces, laws, rights, tribunals, 
war and peace, in ſhort, every thing divine and hu- 


man depend on the will 1 a few men; while you, 


« the 


' 
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the Roman People, victorious over all your enemies 
“ abroad, and giving laws to other nations, are con- 
tent with barely living and breathing. For who a- 


„ mong you has had the reſolution to refuſe the yoke 
Jof ſervitude ? But, though I think it very diſhonour- 
able to have ſuffered an injury without revenging it, = 


„ could well enough bear that you ſhould pardon 
+ theſe guilty men, becauſe they are your. fellow citi- 
«© zens, if it were not that your mercy to them would 
ebe deſtruction to yourſelves ; for ſo obſtinately bent 
are they upon evil, that they would think it nothing 


to have eſcaped puniſhment for the miſchief they 


„have done, unleſs they might thence be authorized 
to continue their wicked courſes; and you will find 
«yourſelves under a neceſſity of ſubmitting. to perpe- 
„ tual. ſervitude, or of defending your liberty by force 
of arms — | | | 
l adviſe you therefore once more, and exhort you, 
not to let ſo great iniquity eſcape unpuniſhed. The 
« matter in queſtion, at preſent is, not any embezzle- 
* ment of the public money, any oppreſſion of our al- 
& hes by extortion ; thoſe crimes, though of a very hei- 


nous nature, are grown ſo cuſtomary as to be over- 


% looked. The authority of the Senate, the empire 


„ of the Roman People, the Commonwealth itſelf has ' 


< been ſet to ſale both at home and abroad; and un- 
& leſs ſtrict enquiry be made into this miſconduct, and 
the guilty be puniſhed, what remains for us but to 
« live in bondage under their tyranny ? For to do with 
“ impunity whatever a man pleaſcs, is to be a King. 
After all, my intention, Romans, is not to raiſe 
in your minds a wiſh that your fellow-citizens may 
be found guilty rather than innocent, but only to 
« exhort you not to pardon the guilty to the ruin of 
the innocent. Conſider, that in the affair of govern- 
« ment, it is not of ſo ill conſequence to forget a be- 
e nefit done to the public, as to forget an injury. A 
good man, if he be neglected, will only be the leſs 
active in doing good; but a bad man more active 


in doing evil, Beſides, if the ſtate ſuffers no injury 
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* from bad men, it ſeldom wants any aſſiſtance from 


“ the good.” | a | 
. Memmius, by frequently haranguing the People in this 
ſtrain, perſuaded them to ſend L. Caſſius, (at this time 


Prætot) into Africa, to bring Jugurtha thence to Rome, 
upon the public faith; that, by the evidence of the 
King himſelf, Scaurus, and the reſt, who were accuſed 


of taking the King's money, might be convicted. 


1 While theſe things were doing at Rome, thoſe who $ 


were left by Beſtia to command the army in Numidia, 


following the example of their General, became guilty 


of the moſt ſcandalous practices. Some, corrupted by 
Fugurtha's gold, reftored to him his elephants ; others 


fold him his deſerters; others again plundered countries 


with which the Romans were not at war. To fo ex- 


ceſſive a degtee had a fpirit of covetouſneſs prevailed, 


and, like a plague, infected them all! 


— 


Caſſius had not much difficulty in perſuading the 


King to make trial of the clemency of the Roman Peo- 
ple, rather than of their power; and the Prætor's cha- 


racter of integrity was ſuch, that having privately en- 
Baß his own faith for Jugurrba's ſafe return, this 
prince conſidered it as a ſecurity equal to that of the 
public faith. 8 R 

The Numidian, when he came to Rome with Caſſius, 
appeared not in the magnificence of a King, but in the 
garb and with the behaviour of a perſon in diſtreſs. 
Memmius aſſembled the People. Their rage againſt 
Jugurtba was ſuch, that ſome of them were for laying 
him in 1rons, others for putting him to death without 


delay, unleſs he diſcovered his aſſociates in wickednels. 


Yer the Tribune, more ſtudious to maintain the dig- 
nity of the Roman People, than to gratify their anger, 
declared, that, for himſelf, he would have no part in 
violating the public faith. After which, having order- 
ed ſilence, and Jugurtha being brought forth, the Tri- 


bune rehearſed all his foul deeds in Numidia, and (by 
his agents) at Rome, giving him to underſtand, that 


though the Roman People knew by whoſe advice and 


aſſiſtance he had perpetrated all his crimes againſt that 


Father 


Chap. II. 7he ROMAN HISTORY. =_— 
Father who adopted him, and againſt the two ſons of 
that Father, yet they were defirous to have a more dif- 
tinct information from himſelf; which information, if 
he faithfully gave, he might hope much from the ho- 
nour and clemency of the Roman People; but if he 
5 ſuppreſſed the truth, he would not thereby ſave his ac- 
complices, but ruin himſelf and all his hopes. When 
Mommius had ended theſe words, and the Aſſembly 
were all attention to hear what the King would anſwer, 
Bebius, another of the Tribunes, inſtantly called out, . 4 
forbidding the King to ſpeak. The multitude expreſ- ö 
ſed their indignation by clamour, menacing looks and 
| geſtures, and, in ſhort, all the ways by which violent 
anger is uſed to expreſs itſelf, in order to deter him 
: from his purpoſe. Nexertheleſs, as he had received an 
| ample bribe, impudence carried it. Lhe People, thus 
fool'd, broke up the aſſembly, and ſeparated. There 
was at this time, at Rome, a certain Numidian, named 
Maſſiva, the ſon of Guluſſa, and grandſon of Maſiniſſa, 5 
who, upon the ſurrendry of Cirza, and the murder of 13 
Adberbal, had fled from Africa, . becauſe he had been 
againſt Jugurtha in that quarrel. Sp. Albinus, who, | 
with © Minucius Rufus, ſucceeded: Beftia in the Con- V. of R. 
ſulſhip, and to whom the conduct of the war in Nu- 043: 1 
midia had fallen by lot, perſuaded Maſſiva to ſue to the 4 2 ; 
Senate for the kingdom of Numidia, fince he was def: Julſhip. 
cended from Mafiniſſa, and ſince Fagurtha, by his atro- 
cious deeds, had made himſelf both feared and deteſt- 
ed. Maſſiva readily liſtening to the advice, made and 
preſſed his ſuit to the Senate. Fuguriha. finding his 
friends begin to fail him, ſome of them being reſtrain- 
ed by a conſciouſneſs of guilt, others by the ill repute 
they were already in, and the fear of encreaſing their 
infamy, ordered Bomilcar, his moſt intimate and moſt 
truſty confident, to hire aſſaſſins to take off Maffiva, 
ſecretly, if poſſible ; if not, in any way that it could be 
done. The Confident quickly found perſons qualified 
for ſuch work : theſe informed themſelves of all MA. 
fiva's daily motions and haunts ; and, when the buſi- 
neſs could be no longer deferred, one of the Ruffians, 
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who had way-layed him, did it effectually, but with 
ſo little caution, that he was ſeized in the very fact; 


and being urged by many, and eſpecially by the 8 
ſul Albinus, confeſſed who had employed him. Bomil- 


rar was arraigned for the murder, but more agreeably 


to natural juſtice, than to the law of nations, he being 
one of Fugurtha's retinue, who had come to Rome up- 
on the public faith. Jugurtha, though manifeſtly gwl- 
ty of the murder, ſpared no pains to bear down the 
truth, till he perceived that the odium of the fact was 
not to be ſtifled by favour or money; and then, though 
he had engaged fifty of his friends to be ſureties for 
Bomilcar's appearance, yet being more concerned for 
the preſeryation of his kingdom than the ſafety of the 
ſureties, and fearing leſt the reſt of his ſubjects would 

not dare to obey him, if Bomilcar, for his obedience, 
ſhould be puniſhed, he ſent him off privately into Nu- 
midia. And, in a few days after, he himſelf departed, 
being ordered. by the Senate to leave /aly. It is re- 
ported of him, that when he was got out of Rome, he 
frequently looked back upon the city without ſaying a 
word; but at length broke out O venal city, ripe 
for deſtruction, and ready to fell thyſelf, whenever there 
ſhall be found a purchaſer ! _ 

And now the Conſul Albinus, with the utmoſt dili- 
gence, prepared all neceſſaries for the army, and ſoon 
appeared there himſelf, eagerly bent on putting a ſpee- 
dy iſſue to the war, either by treaty or victory, before 
the new eleQtions, which were not far off, could give 
him a ſucceſſor. On the other hand, Tugurthd endea- 
voured by all means to gain time. One while, he would 
promiſe to ſurrender himſelf; and preſently after, pre- 
tend diſtruſt; now, he would retire before the Romans, 
and then, in his turn, preſs hard upon them, that he 
might not diſcourage his own men. The war being 
thus protracted till near the time for the election of 
Conſuls, Albinus left his brother Aulus, in quality of 
Proprætor, to command the army, and returned to 
Rome, without having done any thing either in the way 
of arms, or by een ö which made many conjec- 


8 ture, 
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ture, that he had ſecret intelligence with the King; 
for they could not believe that, after ſuch diligent pre- 


parations for war, it could be ſo calily Fee by in- 


dolence alone, without fraud. 


The elections at Rome happened to be reine by 
quarrels among the Tribunes; two of whom endea-. 


voured to get themſelves continued in their office for 
another year. Aulus imagined that theſe domeſtic 
broils would give him time to finiſh the war by a vic- 


tory ; or, at leaſt, by the terror of his arms, to draw a 


good ſum from Jugurtba. In the month of January 
therefore he drew his forces out of their winter-quar- 
ters, and, by long marches, in very bad weather, led 
them to a town called Suthul, where the King had de- 
poſited his treaſures: It was ſurrounded with a ſtrong 
wall, and ſtood on the top of a ſteep hill, and, at the 
| foot of this hill, was a muddy marſh, formed by the 

inter floods, which made the place inacceſlible ; ne- 
vertheleſs, either really blinded by his avarice, or as 
a feint to terrify the King, he erected moveable galle- 
ries, threw up trenches, and made all the other prepa- 
rations for a ſiege. 

Jugurtba perceiving the vanity, and weakneſs of the 
man, artfully contrived to heighten his preſumption, 


by ſending to him frequent offers of ſubmiſſion, and by 
pretending great fear, that made him keep with his 


army in places difficult of acceſs. At length, by giving 
Aulus hopes of a good bargain, he drew him from Su- 
thul, into a retired part of the country, whither the 
Roman followed him, as if he purſued a flying enemy, 
but, 1n reality, that their infamous traffic might be the 
better concealed. In the mean while, the King, by his 
emiſſaries, practiſed with ſome officers of the Roman 


army to deſert to him, or abandon their poſts upon a 


ſignal given. His negociations ſucceeding to his wiſh, 
he, on a ſudden, in the dead of night, ſurrounded the 
camp of Aulus. A cohort of Ligurians, and two troops 


of Thracian horſe, went over to Juguriba; and the firſt 


Centurion of the third Legion, abandoning that part of 


the rampart which he had been appointed to defend, 


gave 


4¹ 
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gave. the enemy entrance into the camp. Moſt of the 
Romans threw down their arms, and fled to a neighbour- _ 
ing hill, where, when Jugurtba had the next day in- 
veſted them, he ſignified to Aulus, in a parley, that 
though, both by famine and the ſword, he had him and 
his army at mercy, yet, ſenſible of the inſtabillity cf 


human affairs, he was willing, in caſe Aulus would 


conclude a treaty of peace, to grant him and his ſoldi- 
ers life and liberty, on condition of their paſſing under 
the yoke (a gallows), and quitting Numidia in ten days. 
Hard and ignominious as theſe terms were, death, 
| 3 inevitable, terrified the Romans into a ſubmiſ- 
ſion. | 5 | 

It may well be imagined, that the anger of the People 
of Rome, and eſpecially of the braver ſort, was raifed to 
a high pitch againſt Aulus, on the firſt news of the late 
ſcandalous treaty. The Conful Albinus, fearing the 

odium which might be brought upon him, on account 

of his brother's ill behaviour, and fearing likewiſe the 
danger which might attend that odium, had recourſe to 
the Senate for their judgment concerning the late treaty. 
The Fathers decreed, that no treaty could be binding 
which was made without the authority of the Senate 
and People of Rome. But though Albinus had raiſed 
recruits for the army, and got auxiliary forces from the 
allies, he was not ſuffered by the Tribunes of the Com- 


mons to carry with him thoſe troops into Africa. How- . 


ever, he went thither himſelf. His army had, according 
to the late agreement, quitted Numidia, and were now 
in winter-quarters in the Roman province. After his 
arrival, he would gladly have gone in queſt of Jugurtba, 


in order to leſſen, by ſome exploit, the odium occaſioned 


by his brother's ill conduct, yet, remembering the 
ſhameful flight of the ſoldiers, and the licentiouſneſs 
they were fallen into through a total neglect of diſcip- 
line, he thought it moſt adviſeable to attempt nothing. 
In the mean while, C. Mamilius Limetanus, one of 
the Tribunes, preferred a bill to the People at Rome 
for appointing Commiſſioners to make enquiry after 
' thoſe by whoſe encouragement Juguriba had _—_ 
— 


\ 
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=D the decrees of the Senate ; thoſe Ambaſſadors or Ge- 
1 netals who had taken the King's money; thoſe who had 
delivered him up his elephants and deſerters; and thoſe 
who had made any conventions. with him relating to 
peace of war; and to draw up informations againſt the 
offenders, in order to their trial. The guilty, though 
they durſt not openly oppoſe this bill, uſed all clandeſ- 
tine means poſſible, by the agency of their friends, and 
eſpecially thoſe among the Latine and other Halian al- 
lies, to defeat the meaſure. But all their intrigues 
were ineffectual, the People being incredibly zealons on 
this occaſton, more from hatred to the Nobles, againſt 
whom the bill was levelled, than from any concern for 
the Common Weal. So violent was party-rage at that 
time! Now, while the reſt of the Nobility were ſtruck 
with fear, M. Scaurus, who had been Lieutenant to 
Beſtia, as was above-mentioned, found means, in the 
| hurry and confufion the city was in, by the ſtormy - 
_ exultations of the Commonalty, and the flightesf the 
Patricians, to get himſelf appointed one of tHEthree In- 
quiſitors, who, by the Mamilian Law, were to take 
cognizance of the matters in queſtion. But though he 
had ſuch an amazing influence as to be choſen one of 
the Triumvirs, it feems-that he had not ſufficient to 
ſcreen his aſſociates in iniquity. It is remarkable that 
Salluſt does not mention the perſons who were arraigned 
and condemned on this occafion ; but ſays, that the 
proſecutions were carried on with great ſeverity and 
violence,, according to the then prevailing caprice of 
the Commons, who now grew inſolent upon victory, as 
the Nobles had often done before. 

On this occaſion Salluſt falls into a digreſſion concer- 
ning the riſe [that is, the revival] of the oppoſite fac- - 
tions at Rome. His words are obſervable, and are to 

this effect: 5 | - 

* The diſtinction of the People and Senate into oppo- 
fite factions, with all the evils that followed it, aroſe at 
Rome, not many years before; and was the effect of 
profound repoſe, and a full enjoyment of thoſe things 
which are in the higheſt eſtimation among men. For, 
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before the deſtruction of Carthage, the People and Se- 
nate proceeded with much temper and concord in the 
adminiſtration of the State: neither was there any con- 
tention among the citizens for ſuperiority and pre- emi- 
nence. The fear of their foreign enemies preſerved 


good order in the whole community: but, as ſoon as 


they were rid of that fear, then inſtantly ruſhed in am- 
bition and debauchery, exceſſes which proſperity de- 


lights in Inſomuch that the Peace and Repoſe which. 
they had fo paſſiohately wiſhed for in times of war and 


public danger, proved, now they had: obtained it, 


more deſtructive and, calamitous than either; for now. 
the Nobility began to turn their dignity into tyranny, 
the People their liberty. into licentiouſneſs : and each 


individual, conſidering only himſelf, ſtudied nothing 


Fg 


engroſſed by the Generals, and a few Grandees. 
the parents and children of thoſe very ſoldiers were, at 


but to gain wealth by every means poſlible.” “ 
Thus, whilſt the two parties were quarreling and 
fighting for power, the Commonwealth, which lay be- 
tween them, was miſerably rent in pieces. It-muſt be 
owned, that, in the efforts of faction, the Nobility pro- 
ved the more prevalent : the authority of the populace, 
as it is looſe and diffuſed, was found to be of inferior 
force in the hands of a multitude: ſo that war abroad, 


and all affairs at home, were wholly managed by a few 


men: in their diſpoſal lay the treaſury, the provinces, 


the ſeveral magiſtracies, public dignities and triumphs. 


The Commonalty were oppreſſed by poverty, and by 
ſerving in the armies, while the ſpoils of victory were 


_ Nay 


A, 


the ſame time, driven out of their rightful ſettlements, | 
if they chanced but to border upon a great man's eſtate. 


In this manner did avarice, ſupported by power, inſo- 


lently, and unmeaſurably, invade, violate, and lay 
waſte all things: utterly regardleſs of juſtice, and even 
of common prudence, till, with a blind precipation, it 


Tan furious to it's own perdition. For from the mo- 
ment that, amongſt the Nobility, there aroſe ſuch as 


preferred genuine glory to uſurped power, the State 
8 8 or Was 
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was in an uproar, and ſuch civil feuds enſued, as if, the 
_ univerſe had been tumbling into a chaos... 


For after 7. Gracchus and his brother Caius, men 


whoſe anceſtors had, in the Punic and other wars, done 
ſignal ſervice to the State, began to aſſert the liberties 


of the Commons, and expoſe the wickedneſs of the 


Oligarchy, the Nobles, conſcious of their own guilt, 
and thence ſorely diſmayed, had recourſe, ſometimes 
to the aid of our Italian allies, and to ſuch as enjoyed 
the rights of Latium; ſornierimes to the Roman Knights, 
whom the hopes of a confederacy.in power with the 


Patricianus had detached from the intereſt of the Com- 


mons; and, thus aſlifted, ſet themſelves forcibly to 
defeat the purſuits of the Gracchi. Firſt, they aſſaſſina- 


ted Tiberius, while a Tribune of the People : „ TEW- - 


years after, Cains, while a Triumvir for planting new 
colonies ; and, with him, his collegue Marcus Fulvius 


 Flaccus. And in truth the Gracchi, from an eager de- 


fire of carrying their point, in ſome inſtances ſhewed a' 


want of temper. . But a good man would chuſe rather 


to ſuffer an injuſtice, than, by unjuſt meaſures, to 


ward againſt it. The victory which, [by the worſt of 
means, j the Nobles obtained againſt the Gracchi, they 


made a moſt inſolent uſe of, dooming numbers of citi- 
zens to death, or to baniſhment ; ; meaſures which ra- 
ther weakened than ſtrengthened the foundation of their 
own power. For it has proved the ruin of many great 
States, that the contending parties therein have been 
bent upon gaining victory at any rate, that they might 
wreak their vengeance on the vanquiſhed. is 

It is ſaid that the Triumvirs proceeded with great 
ſeverity, which, if we conſider that Scaurys was one of 


them, is as ſtrange and unaccountable as that he ſhould 


have been choſen to that office. E. Opimius, Sp. Albi- 
nus, Calpurnius Beſtia, and C. Cats, all men of conſular 


dignity, were condemned; as alſo Sulp. Galba, one of Cic. in 
the pontifical college, the firſt Prieſt, according to Brut. e. 
Cicero, who was condemned by a public ſentence. Ag 33 53+ 
. for .Opimius, the memory of his cruelties, in the affair 


of C. Gracchus, was ſo freſn that the People had no 
compaſſion 
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compaſſion for him; and he was obliged, ſays Plutarch, 
to paſs his old age in the diſhonour and ſhame, which 
he had hrought upon himſelf by his avarice and corrup- 
tion. Yet Cicero laments the fate of this Opimius, calls 
him Præſtantiſſimus; and ſays he was the only Roman 


condemned by the People; and complains, that he 

who had left fo illuſtrious a monument in the Forum, 

ſhould have his own monument, his fepulchre, totally 

neglected on the ſhore of Dyrrachium. By the monu- 

ment, which Opimius left in the Forum, the. Orator 

doubtleſs means the Temple which Opimius erected to 

Concord, in memory of his having humbled and quieted 

the People by a maſſacre of three thouland of the citi- 

zens. The ſame writer calls the Judges who condemned 

Opimius and his aflociates Graccham Judices; by which 

it would ſeem he means the Roman Knights, to whom, 

by a law of C. Gracchys, the right of judging had been 

transferred. Yet, as the Judges, whoever they were, 

muſt have formed their ſentence by the report of the 

Comraiſſioners, of whom Scaurus, Prince of the Senate, 

was the chief, a man whom Cicero calls the Guardian of 

the Republic, declaring that he not only admired him, 

but loved him; it is very ſtrange that the report ſhould 

be ſo little in favour of a perſon who had deſerved ſo 

well of the Republic as the orator would have us think 
* 


A. Opimins had done. | - 
Q. Cæcilius Metellus, the fon of Calvus, and nephew 


Y. 
044: 108. Of Macedonicus, was now raiſed to the Conſulſhip with 
43 Con- M. Junius Silauus. The province of Numidia fell by 
ſul-p. lot to Metellus, who having no confidence in the old 
army. made new levies with great diligence, and got 
together vaſt quantities af proviſions, arms, and all 
things neceſſary for a difficult war. Though Metellus, 
lays Salluft, was of a contrary party to the People, yet 
on account of his good qualities, and eſpecially becauſe he 


tue at this juncture, they conceived great hopes of his 
ſucceſs. The Conſul choſe C. Marius and P. Rutilius 
for his Lieutenants. At his arrival in Numidia he found 

5 the 


f 


that, having deſerved well of the Republic, was ever 


was proof againſt corruption {by money] a neceſſary vir 


ö 
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the troops ſo extremely diſſolute, ſo unfit for action, or 
for enduring fatigue, that, though he knew the Roman 
People impatiently expected an end of the war, he 
would not venture to lead the army againſt the enemy, 
till he had reſtored the antient diſcipline. Even the 
common ſoldiers were grown too indolent to make their 
own bread, or dreſs their own victuals; they fold their 
allowance of corn, and bought bread, and victuats ready 
dreſſed ; and they kept ſervants, and beaſtsof burden, to 
fetch wood, and do all other drudgery, which they ſhould 
have done themſelves. Metellus ſet himſelf to rec- 
tify theſe diſorders ; and, while he was thus employed, 
Jugurtha, who had intelligence of his proceedings, 
and knew he was not to be bribed, began now to be 


really afraid, and to think ſeriouſly of ſurrenderinghimſelf. 


To this end, he ſent Embaſſadors to the Roman General, 
with humble aſſurances that if he might have his own life, 
and the lives of his children granted, he was ready to 
yield every thing elſe to the pleaſure of the Roman 
People. But Metellus, conſidering the Numidians as a 
faithleſs People, fickle, and fond of change, inſtead of 
| hearkening in earneſt to the embaſſy, ſecretly tampered 
with the Embaſladors, each of them ſeparately; and, 
finding them fit for his purpoſe, engaged them, by large 
promiſes, to deliver up to him Jugurtba, alive, if poſ- 
fible, and, if that could not be done, his dead body. 
In public, the Conſul gave ſuch an anſwer to the Em- 

baſſadors as the King had wiſhed. Not many days after 
this, Metellus marched his forces into Numidia, where 
be found not any thing like a face of war. The coun- 
try houſes were full of inhabitants, the fields covered 
with cattle, and the huſbandmen at work in their farms, 
as in a time of profound peace. From the towns the 
King's officers came out, and met the Conſul, offering 
tofurniſh him with proviſions, and with carriages; and, 
in a word, to obey all his commands. Nevertheleſs he 
marched on with the ſame caution as if the enemy had 
been near at hand, cauſing the country an all ſides to 
be viewed a great way round, becauſe he ſuſpected 
thoſe tokens of ſubmiſſion to be mere feints, and to be 

„ | f employed 
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employed to cover ſome inſiduous purpoſe. For Jugur- 


tha was fo full of guile, and fo expert a General, that 


it was difficult to determine whether he were more to 
be feared, abſent or preſent, in peace or in war. 
Not far from the route that Metellus kept, there 


* 


was a Numidian city called Vacca, the moſt flouriſning 


mart in the whale kingdom, and in which were ſettled 
many Talian merchants. Here the Conſul placed a 


_ garriſon, both for the ſake of trying whether this would 
be quietly born, and for the conveniency of the army, 


which, by the means of ſo many traders, might be 
amply ſupplied with every thing neceſſary. „ 
In the mean while 7uguriba, by repeated Embaſſies, 


implored peace, offering to ſurrender every thing to 


Metellus without any condition but his own life, and the 


hves of his children. The Conſul bribed the laſt Em- 
| baſſadors, as he had done the former, to deliver up 


their maſter to him, and then diſmiſſed 'them, without 


either refuſing or promiſing the King the peace he deſi- 


red, expecting every hour the execution of the promiſes 
of thoſe he had corrupted. : x 


* 


like his own, were employed againſt him ; that he had 
only words of peace from the Conſul, and war in fact; 


that he had loſt his principal city ; that the enemy be- 


came acquainted with his country, and that his People 
this view, having learnt the route taken by the Romans, 


and gathering hopes of victory ſrom the advantages of 


which 


— 


The uſual reading is /2venty miles. But this ſeems to be a miſtake 
of the Tranſcribers. For it is evident, from the context, that the 
mountain was not far from the river, probably not above three miles, 
at moſt, Mr. Cordon, and other Tranſlators of Salut, by not _ 
: enuy 


* 


When FZuguriha compared the words of Metellus | 
with his actions, and perceived that arts and devices, 


were excited to revolt; he reſolved, being thus con- 
ſtrained by neceſſity, to try the fortune of arms. With 


a certain ſpot where he could poſt himſelf, he raiſed as 

great a force as he could, and, by private ways, got 

before the army of Mezellus. 9 05 | 
At a few miles diſtance from the river Muthul, 


river. 
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which ran from the South, there ſtood, parallel to the - 
river, a waſte uncultivated mountain. Over this moun- 


tain the Conſul muſt needs paſs in purſuing his march. 
In the mid-way between the mountain and the river roſe 
a high till, covered with wild-olives, myrtles, and ſuch 
trees as delight in a dry ſandy foil; the plain around it 


being barren and deſert, except thoſe parts that were 


neareſt the river. Along this hill Jugurthu poſted him- 


ſelf with all the cavalry, and a body of choſen infantry; 
the whole extended in a long line, not deep in file. 
He gave the command of his elephants, and part of the 
foot, to Bomilcar, poſting him in that part of the line 
which was next the river. wn „„ 
Akter this diſpoſition, he paſſed through the ſeveral 
_ diviſions of his troops, urging them to call to mind their 
former bravery and ſueceſs, and to defend themſelves, 
and his dominions, from Roman covetouſneſs; told 
them, that they were going to engage with thoſe whom 


they had before vanquiſhed, and conſtrained to paſs 


under the yoke, cowards, who had only changed their 


General, not their hearts. He added, that he had taken 
all the precautions of a provident General to ſecure to 
them the victory, that they had the advantage of the 


ground, ſurpaſſed the enemy in number, and were bet- 
ter ſoldiers. While the King was thus encouraging his 


men, and inſtructing them to keep themſelves ready to 
fall on, Metellus, Who as yet knew nothing of the enemy, 


was coming with his legions down the mountain. 


When he firſt deſeried Jugurtba's army in ambuſh, he 


ently attending to the tory, have beſtowed admirable ſenſes on the Ro- 


mans : For, according to them, Mete/lus deſcries [without the help of 
glaſſes] the Numidians in ambuſh at ten miles diſtahce, and, at the ſame 


_ diſtance, his Lieutenant Nutilius bears the ſhouts of the two armies when 


engaged in fight. That the Copyiſt made a miſtake in the number of 


miles, one of the Annotators (in the Yar, Edit.) thinks to be certain, for 


this reaſon : That it was impoſlible for Rutilius to do in one day what 
he is ſaid to have done, if the mountain had been twenty miles from the 


et- -rutſus redierit ad Metellum, fi tantum ſpatii interfuilſet; 


Unsix. 


. E knew 


Nec enim fieri potuit, ut Rutilius ab hoc monte præmiſſus 
a Metello ad flumen, uno eodemque die eo pervenerit, caſtra munierit, 
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knew not what to make of the unuſual appearance; 
for the objects were not diſtin, yet ihe trees and 
buſhes did not ſufficiently conceal the Numidians and 
their horſes, | It was not long before he diſcovered the 
King's ſtratagem ; whereupon. he made a halt, and 
changed the diſpoſition of his troops, ſtrengthening that 
ſide which was next the enemy, and then marched 
down into the plain. Perceiving that the Numidians 
did not ſtir from their poſt, and fearing leſt his army 
ſhould be diſtreſſed by thirſt, in a parched and barren 
foil, he. ſent forward Kulilius, one of his Lieutenants, 
with ſome light cohorts, and a part of the cavalry, to 

mark out a camp near the river; for he imagined that 
the Numidians would retard his march by frequent at- 
tacks, and, ſince they durſt not venture a pitched bat- 
tle, attempt to weary out his men with labour and 
- thirſt. He then moved on flowly. Jugurtha no ſooner 
perceived that the rear of the 8 had paſſed his 
front, than he detached two thouſand foot to poſſeſs  - 
themſelves of that part of the mountain by which the. 
Roman army had deſcended, that it might not ſerve 
for a place of retreat to them, in caſe they were rquted.. 
This done, he ſounded a charge, and, attacking them 
in the rear, and on both flanks, at the ſame inſtant, 
threw them into ſome diſorder. The efforts of thoſe 
who - made the ſtouteſt oppoſition. were eluded by the 
manner in which the Numidians fought, by whoſe 
miſſive weapons they were wounded, while unable to 
bring them to a cloſeengagement. For Tugurtha's caval- 
ry, whenever they were preſſed, did not reite in a body, 
or to any one 117 but diſperſed themſelves as widely 
as poſſible, and if the Romans did the like, in order to 
purſue them, the Numidians turned ſhort upon the pur- 


fuers, and, being the more numerous, were ſure to have 


the advantage. And when, to ſhun the vengeful fury 
of their enemies, the hill ſcemed to offer them a more 

ſecure retreat than the plain, their horſes could eaſily _ 
make their way through the thickets, while the horſes 


of the Romans, not being uſed to that work, were not 
able to follow _ | 
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wee and Metellus ſhewed themſelves on this oo- 


cali 
conteſted between them. Metellus's ſoldiers were bet- 
ter than thoſe of the King, but the King had the advan- 
tage in nymbers, and 1 - £26670 The Romans, being 
aware that, they had no retreat, and that they could 
not bring the enemy to a cloſe engagement, found it ne- 
ceſſary, eſpecially as the night was coming on, to force 
them, if poſlible, in their poſt on the hill. Exerting 
their utmoſt ſtrength and bravery in this attempt, the) 
ſucceeded ; yet few of the Numidians were {lain, hich 
was owing to their ſwiftneſs, and the Romans being 
unacquainted with the country. b 11 


During this conflict, Bomilcar, to whom, (as we be- 


fore obſerved) the King had given the command of the 
elephants, and a part of the infantry, had, at a diſtance, 
followed Rutilius, whom the Conſul had ſent before to 


mark out a camp near the river: and, when the Va- 
midian, having learnt, by his ſcouts, that Rutilius was 
encamped, heard the ſhouts of the two armies that 


were engaged, imagining that perhaps Rutilius would 
return to the aſſiſtance of his General, he extended his 


troops in ſuch a manner as he thought was neceſſary to 
intercept him, and, in that diſpoſition, advanced to- 


wards the Roman camp. The Romans, though ſurpri- 


fed at his ſudden appearance, drew themſelves up in or- 


der ſo expeditiouſly as to be ready to receive the charge, 
which they did with great reſolution. The battle did 
not laſt longer than while the Numidians had hope in 
their elephants; and finding their beaſts, by reaſon of 
the trees and buſhes that hampered them, become 
wholly unſerviceable, they threw down their arms and 


fled, eſcaping by favour of the night. Four of the ele- 


phants were taken; the reſt, forty in number, were 
killed. After this victory, the victors, uneaſy becauſe 
Metellus had ſtayed longer than they expected, advan- 
ced in good order to ſeek him. He, in the mean time, 


was marching towards the river, and, it being dark, 


- the two parties, on their approach, miſtook each other 
FA 8 5 . 5 
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on to be able Generals, and the victory was long 
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for the enemy. A battle would have enſued, if ſome 
horſemen, detached to get intelligence, had not diſco- 
vered the truth. 5 e 


Aletellus continued four days in the fame camp, and Ne 


thence ſent out ' ſpies to learn what was become of Ju- 


gurtba, how he wgw employed, whether he was ſtill 5 


maſter of an army, and how he bore his defeat. 

The King had retired into places difficult of acceſs, 
and was there collecting a more numerous army than 
he had before; but chiefly of huſbandmen and pea- 
ſants; for after a defeat none of the Numidians follow 


the King except his horſe guards, but each man retires 


whither his inclinations lead him; nor does this bring 
any ſtain upon their honour, it being the cuſtom of the 

nation. Op dg, 8 . 
Metellus, perceiving by this account, that the King's 


| ſpirit was not yet broken by his defeats, and confider- 
ing that it was impoſſible to force him to fight bnt up- 4 


on his own terms, and that the Romans loſt more men 


by a victory, than the Numidians by being vanquiſhed, 


reſolved to change his manner of carrying on the war. 


Hie led his forces into the moſt fertile parts of the coun- 


try, laid waſte the lands, burnt many ſmall towns and 


caſtles, put all the youth able to bear arms to the ſword, - 


and gave up every thing elſe as a prey to his ſoldiers. 


This proceeding ſpread ſuch an univerſal terror, that 


great numbers of the inhabitants ſubmitted to the Ro- 


mas, gave hoſtages, and ſupplied the army with corn 


and other neceſſaries in abundance. Garriſons alſo were 
readily received wherever Metellus thought fit to place 
them. By theſe meaſures Juguriha found himſelf more 


diſtreſſed than by the defeat he had lately ſuffered, be- 


ing now obliged to purſue an enemy, on the avoiding 


f whom he had once built his whole hope of ſafety. . 
However, he did not purſue with his whole force, bes 
cauſe he would not, on any terms, hazard a general 
engagement; but, cauſirg the main ſtrength of his 


army to keep together in a proper ſituation, he, by 


private roads, and in the night, attended the motions 
of Metellus with a choſen body of horſe, and, falling 


ſuddenly 


{ 
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ſuddenly on ſome parties of Roman ſoldiers that hal ' 
roamed. from the army, and were ſtrolling about the 
country, flew a great number of them, and took many 

Priſoners; nor did a ſingle man eſcape unhurt. After 

Which, he, according to the African method of making 
war again diſappeared.*. 0 WG | 

In the mean time, the news of the Conſul's progreſs 
had cauſed a mighty joy at Rome; Metellus was the 
great ſubje& of popular applauſe. - + He had conduct- 
ed himſelf and his army after the old Roman man- 
ner: by reſolute bravery he had gained a victory 
© .over enemies who had the advantage of the ground; 
“he bad poſſeſſed himſelf of their country; and had 
* driven Juguriba (clated by the baſe and daſtardly 
* behaviour of Aulus) to ſeek a refuge in wilds and 
{© deſerts.” For all theſe favours of heaven, the Se- 
nate decreed thankſgivings to the immortal gods; and, 
when the conſular faſces were transferred to Serv. Sul- 

 picius Galba and M. Aurelius Scaurus, for the new year, v. of R. 

the Senate continued Metellus in his command of the 645. Bef. 
army, With the title of Proconſul. The honours done Chr. 107. 
to the merit of this General made him more eager than ff. woes 
ever to compleat his glory by a final victory: yet all his mY 
marches and motions were with the utmoſt caution. 

That he might ſpread more widely the terror of the 

Roman arms, he divided the troops between himſelf 

and Marius; the two leaders marching and encamping 
ſeparately, yet not at too great a diſtance to be able to 
ſuccour each other on occaſion. 2 
Jugurtba, by ſudden irruptions and frequent attacks, 
kept the Roman legions in continual alarm, and' yet 
found means to avoid a battle: which Metellus having, 
for ſome time, experienced, he reſolved to lay fiege to 
Zama, a conſiderable town, and of great ſtrength, in 
hopes that the King would lead his army thither to re- 


a-This year M. Æmilius Scaurus, and Livins Druſus were Cenfors. 
Livius dying, the law required that Scaurus ſhould abdicate ; yet he 
refuſed to do it, till ſome of the. Tribunes of the Commons threaten- 
ed we put him in priſon, if he did not obey. Plul. in Pueft. Rom. 
p. 276. | 5 
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Jie ROMAN HISTORY. Book VII. 
lieve it. The King, receiving early gotide of this Pro- 


conſul's deſign, got to Zama before him, and ſtrength- 


ened the garriſon with a body of deſerters, promiſing 
the inhabitants at the ſame time that he would haſten 
to their ſuccour. And, accordingly, while Metellus 


was buſy in an aſſault upon the town, and the ſoldiers, 
whom he had appointed to guard his camp, were ne- 


gligently beholding the action, the Numidian appeared 
on a ſudden, and forced his way into the camp by one 
of the gates. The Conſul, upon notice, diſpatched 
all the Roman cavalry, and, ſoon after, Marius with 
the infantry of the allies, to repel the enemy; and the 


King did not long abide the charge, but retired to a | 


place of ſecurity. Next day Metellus, having poſted 
all his horſe on that ſide of his camp which Fugurtha- 
had aflaulted, renewed his attacks on Zama. The 
Numidian appeared again, fell ſuddenly upon the Ro- 
man cavalry, and put the foremoſt ranks into diſorder. 


As he had mixed ſome foot with his horſe, his troops 
ſtood firmly to the charge, and the engagement was 
long and obſtinate. Metellus finding, after ſome time, 


that he could neither take the town, nor force Jugur- 
tha to a pitched battle, thought proper to raiſe the 
ſiege ; and, the ſeaſon being far advanced, he retired | 
into that part of the Roman province which lay neareft 
to Numidia, and there paſſed the winter, But he did 
not ſpend it in idleneſs; for ſince the way of arms had 


not ſucceeded to his mind, he applied himſelf to de- 


ſtroy the King by the treachery of his own friends. To 
this end, having contrived to draw Bomilcar (Ffugurtha's 


chief favourite before ſpoken of) to a private conference, 


he ſolemnly promiſed him that the Senate ſhould grant 
him pardon, and the poſſeſſion of all his effects, if he 


would deliver up the King either alive or dead. It is 2 


faid that Bomilcar was eaſily prevailed upon; becauſe 
he feared, leſt if a peace with Rome were concluded, he 
ſhould be given up to- puniſhment for the murder of 
Hafſiva. Let it would ſeem, that he made ſome ſcru- 
ple to aſſaſſinate his maſter , for, at this time, he only 
endeavoured to perſuade him to a voluntary ſurrendry, 

| 5 exhort- 


a 


* " 
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exhorting him to take pity upon himſelf, his children, 
and his ſubjects, and to conſider that he had ſufficient- 
ly tried his fortune; that his kingdom was now much „ 
weakened; that the WVWumidians had long ſuffered all | | 
tlie calamities of war, and might conſult their o.] n 
. ſafety, if he neglected its At laſt Jugurtha conſented. 
to ſend Embaſſadors to the Proconſul, with an offer to 
| ſubmit to whatever conditions of peace he ſhould think 
fit to preſcribe him. Metellus, by the advice of his 
council, firſt ordered him to pay 290,000 pounds weight 
of ſilver, to deliver up all his elephants, and a certain 
quantity of arms and horſes; all which he executed i 
punctually. The Proconſul then demanded that he 
ſhould yield up the deſerters . FJugurtha obey'd in 
this alſo, and gave up the much greater part of them ; 
ſome few, in the beginning of the negotiation, had 
eſcaped to Boechus King of Mauritania. But when, laſt- 
ly, the Numidian was ordered to repair to Tiſidium, there 
to receive further directions, he began to heſitate. Con- 
ſcious of his crimes, and fearing leſt their due puniſn- 
ment was approaching, he ſpent ſeveral days without 
having power to come to any reſolution. . At Kagth, 
the terrible apprehenſion of being precipitated from the 
_  Heighth of Royalty, to the low condition of a Slave, 
- determined him to try once more the chance of war. 
_ SALLUST reports, that, about this time, Caws Ma- 
Rios, being in Winter Quarters at Utica, and having 
offered certain Sacrifices to the Gods, was told by a 
Diviner, [an Haruſpex] that great and wonderful favours e 
to him were prog naſticated in the Entrails of ibe Vitiims ; 
and be might, therefore, boldly purſue whatever: defigns 
he had formed, ſecure of ſucceſs by the Protein and af- | 
SRance of the Heavenly Powers. The Hiſtorian ads, that ; - 
 Maxrtvs' had, before this, been ſeized with an ardent FETs. 


5& © 


According to a fragment of Afpian, theſe deferters were Thracians 
and Ligurians, The ſame author adds, that Merel/us cauſed the hands 
of ſome of them to be cut off; and that, by his orders, the reft were 
fixed in the ground, up to the middle, then wounded and tormented 
by the ſoldiers with darts and arrows, and then buint, while they were 
yet alive. Afpizs in Fragm. Lib. VIII. | | | 2 
„ | Os Detire 
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The Roman HISTORY. Book VII. 
Deſire of the Conſulſhip®, and that, excepting a Noble 
Birth, he had, in truth, every Qualification requiſite for 
riſing to that high Station: Induſtry, Probity, great Mi- 
litary Sxill: In the Field, the high and daring Spirit , 
a Wartior ; in the City, Moderation, the Diſpoſition and 
Deportment proper to Civil Life. Superior and inſenſible 
to all the allurements of Riches and Senſuality, be thirfled 


: after Glory alone. Aud ſo well bad be behaved hi mſelf 


in the ſeveral offices through which he had paſſed, as to be 


55 always thought, by thaſe who remarked his Conduct. ta ö 
deſerve a higher Station than what be actually filled. Let, 


as worthy a man as Marivs was TILL THIS TIME ', 
eit was ſeven years ſince he had been Prætor; whereas the law 


required but three years interval between the Prztorſhip and the Con- 
ſulate. Cic. de Offc. |. iii. c. 20. 5 


© Tamen is ad id locorum talis Vir (nam po ea anbitione præceps da- 


? 


us eff &c.) I ſhall here take the liberty to offer to the Reader's Conſi- 


deration the following Queſtion, which the preſent Caſe ſuggeſts, Whe- 
ther the Practice, which ſome Hiſlorians, of Great Name, have fallen into, 


of prefacing their accourt of a Man's Actions with giving his cuagac- 


TER, either as drawn by former Writers, or as it reſulted to themſelves, 


| from à Survey of all they knew of his Conduct, be not an unfair Practice ? 
unfair, ſometimes, with regard to the perſon, whoſe actions they are going 


4% relate; always unfair with regard to the Reader : Becauſe ſuch Paint- 
ings will naturally prevent his making a free uſe of his own Judgment, and 


| may oftentimes miſtead him ? It is a trite Obſervation, that, in point of , 
Moral Behaviour, no man is more unlike to another, than one and the 


ſame man has been to himſelf. in different on of his Life: And 
yet, if, before we read the Hiſtory of a Warriqr or a Stateſman, we 
are impreſſed with a very diſadvantageous opinion of the turn and diſ- 
poſition of his Heart. we ſhall he apt, without any other reaſon, to im- 
pute io unworthy motives all his public actions, in every Stage of his 
Lite; in which Cenſure it is tei to one that we err widely.” | 
And ſo likewiſe, if the character be greatly to the advantage of the 
perſon charafterjted, this will incline us to overlook, or to conſtrue fa- 
vourably, or. at leaſt, to ſeek ſome covering to palliate his very worſt 
Actions. Actions of Baſeneſs the moſt ſhameſnl and inexcuſable. 
Ot each of thele conſequences of Chara#er-drawing, I ſhall give an 
inſtance „ | 


Plc, by introducing his account of Marius's Life and Ac- 


* See Hi tions. with a very odious Char acter of him, (ſuch as he, indeed, defſerv- 
Rem by ed in his fart Years) has miſled (as 1 conceive) certain * Modern Wri- 
the Jeſuit pers of K man Histo, 

C atrou & las 


to apply that Character to he ache Condudt of 
1&5 tom his very full entrance into the world at 17 years of age 


| | 1 
a WH, xiv. | | f 
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| . 
(for Ambition hurried him, afterwards, into ſtrange 
Exceſſes) he had not hitherto ventured to ſtand for the 


( L > 3 : | Conſul- 


; | Il ne den JAMAIS (fays the ingenious * Continyator of Mr. Rol- M. Cres 
lin's Roman Hiſtory) /es loix de la droiture, de la franchiſe, de la recon- vier, Tom. 


noiſſance, des que ſa Fortune, ou Pexecution de ſes projets iy trouua inte- 


mais qui ne ſe fit JaMals un ſcrup 


ix. p. 277. 
refſee, C'eft un homme gui r agar paſſion, Venvie de Sagerandir, : * 
diy tout ſacrifier. Cx rur caTTE Bee 
' AMBITION QUI LE TIRA DE LA CHARRUE pour lui faire prendre la 
profeſſion des armes, par laguelle il eſpera pouvoir gelewer. It fit ſes pre- | : 
mieres | Campagnes au Siege de Numance ſeus Scipion I Africain, &c. 4 Vid. fu- 
The Continuator has this from the Greek Biographer, whoſe teſ- pr. p. 10. 
timony concerning Max ius, when Tribune of the Commons, he likewiſe 3 . 
adopts, a few pages after. MaRIUs— 8E FIT EGALEMENT ESTIMER Dacier's 


DES DEUX PARTIS, COMME NE CHERCHANT A PLAIRE NI AUX UNS, Plat. Tom. 
NI AUX AUTRES, MAIS ENVISE 


AGEANT UNIQUEMENT, LE BIEN ix. p. 281. 
Puslic. | 


ak og B% Vid. ſupr. 
Theſe two Paſſages muſt ſurely appear not to be very conſiſtent ; p. 11. 5 
but this, I think, they will ſerve to evince. That an Hiſtorian, by Cha- 
 radGter-drawing, at the Entrance of his Work, may, ſometimes, bring 
even himſelf into inconveniencies. 10 5 | | 
Plutarch, indeed, ſeems not to have been diſpoſed to do juſtice to the 
character of Max Ius. Perhaps, the rough Soldier's total neglect of 
Greek literature, and his declared Contempt of the Greek gw. J 
may have biaſſed the Mind and Pen of the Greek Philoſopher and Hiſ- 
torian more ſtrongly than he himſelf was aware of. 8 
elf he could have been perſuaded, iays Plutarch, (in the Introduc- 
yon to his life of Maz1vus) “ to pay his Devotions to the Grecian Muſes 
* and Graces, he would not, after bearing ſo many honourable Offices, 
and performing ſo many glorious” Exploits, have given the Reins to 
implacable anger, ill. timed ambition, and inſatiable avarice, paſſions 


which carried him to the commiſſion of ſuch horrible Injuſtices and 
* Cruelties, as 


«c 


* 


46 


* 


| | as rendered him, in his old age, both infamous and miſer- 
e able.” 3 


[By the way; we are not bound to reckon this among the moſt ju- 
dicious of Plutarch's Reflections, ſeeing, by his own account, SYLLAa, 
who did facrifice to the Muſes and Graces, had more Vices than Ma- 
R1Us, and ſurpaſſed him in. Cruelty.] | | | 


8 intimates to us, that Metellus laid the Foundation 
of Maxivs's 


Fortune, by appointing him to, be one of his Lieutenanis, 
and that Mazius behaved himſelf ungratefully towards his General, 
from the very day they landed in Africa. | os 
Now, ip the firſt place, how can this Liewtenancy be ſaid, with any 
ropriety, to be the foundation of Mar1us's Fortune, who had, already, 
\ Lon raiſed to the /ribuneſhip of the Commons, and, alter that, to the 
Præ tor ſhip, and was, at this time, eſteemed the belt” Soldier in the Com- 
monwealth f 25 . 5 | 
And, in the next place, though we find, that Mar1us's Lieutenan,y 
proved an immediate Step to the Conſ4iſhip, Does it any where 2ppea:, 


that 


* 
er —— — — To © PR I'S $7 Sas 
oy * * , is n 


e 


r 


e e ⁵⅛ —˙;t . . —o,;r . A itinerant on - 


prop riated the office to themſelves, juſt as if, by Law, 


The Roman Hisrory. Book VII. 
Conſulſhip; the Nobility having, for a long time, ap- 


they 


that this was the Intention of MeTzLLus? Did he mean fo great a 
benefit to Magyus ? No, the contrary is evident: So that no Grati- 
tude was due from Maxis to MzrzlLrus, as to a perſon, to whom 
he owed either the foundation of his Fortune, or the means of riſing 
to the Conſulſhip. g 5 | 
„ Mazivs, rn Plutarch, did not conſider himſelf as obliged” to 


«© the Conſul for the honourable Poſt of Lieutenant, but to Fortune 


only, who was now pleaſed to favour him with a fine opportunity 


« of diſplaying bis Abilities, and, thereby, riſing to the higheſt Dig- 
«* nities in the State. He di/dained to do any thing for the "Chery of his 
„GENERAL; but, in all his Actions, had a View to his own Glory, and 
to that alone. In this view, he, on every occaſion, gave ſignal proofs 
of his Courage; and, as he never geclined any great and important 
« Enterpriſe, through fear of the difficulties and dangers which atteng- 
« ed it; ſo he never, through Pride, diſdained to charge himſelf with 
the execution of the moſt inconſiderable. Surpaſſing all the other 
„Offers in foreſight and military Skill, he vied with the Common Sol- 
% diers in temperance, and in patient enduring of hardſhips and fatigue ; 
.« chuſing to eat and lodge no better than they; and, whenever a Camp 
« was to be fortified, mixing among them, and putting his hand to the 
„ work: By which means he not only gained their affections, but made 
« thein content and chearful in the performance of Duty. For the 
„% Roman Soldiers were much better pleaſed, when a Commander con- 
* deſcended to ſhare their labours, than when he indulged them in 
„ Noth and idleneſs.“ | „ 
How to reconcile this Conduct of Maxtus with his di/daining to do 


any thing for the promotion of METELLUS's Glory, ſeems to be ſomewhat 


difficult: Becauſe certain it is, that, by whatever paſſions Mar1vus 
might be ſecretly. animated, he well knew, that he could do no Exploit 
und ex the Direction and Auſpices of his General, but what would re- 

dound to the Credit of his GENERAL: And it is not to be doubted, 


that MgTELLUus's principal view, when he choſe Marivs for his Lieu- 


tenant, was the advancement of his own Honour, to which be thought 
the exemplary Behaviour of Marivs, and his diſtinguiſhed Talents for 


military affairs, would be greatly inſtrumental ; and, in this, he was not 


diſappointed. - : | 
Nor is there any ſhadow. of proof, that Marius, from the time of his 


* gee 7 landing in Africa, bad malevolent * Diſpofitions towards his General. If 


trou, Tom. 


he had ſuch Diſpoſitions, he kept them concealed from METeLLvs ; 
or, it not, SALLUST was perfectly ignorant of this particular, when he 


xiv. p. 59. wrote the Fugurthine War : For this Hiſtotian, having related how Ju- 


gurtha farprized the Roman Camp, and forced his way into it, whilft 
MeTtr.vs was employed in the attack of Zama (the ſiege of which 
place he did not undertake till the jecozd year of his Command, and 
towards the end of the Campaign) tells us, that the Froconſul, When 
be deizched Marius, with the auxiliaries, to recover the Camp (from 

| 8 RD which 
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59 


they had an excluſive Right to it; handing it from one 
to another, and looking upon every New Man, how 


diſtinguiſhed 


| which the Guard in their conſternation had fled) © conjyred him, with 


tears in his eyes, by their Fxtewpsniy, and by his regard for his 
Country, not to ſuffer a Spot on the Honour of her victorious Army 
« to remain, nor the Enemy to eſcape with Impunity.” [ Eumgze; 
« lacrumans, per AMICITIAM, perque Rempublicam. obſecrat," ne 


« ouam contumeliam remanere in exercitu viftore, neve hoſles inultos 


72 abire finat.“] | . e „ 1 5 
It does not appear, that Maxtus, when Lieutenant to MeTeLLUs, 


-aQed otherwiſe than as a brave and able Officer, zealous for the ſervice 
of his Country, and the honour of his General; nor that he had a more 


' Inordinate Ambition, than even the moſt 'HonssT of the Nobles, his 
Cotemporafies. He was now 48 years old, had maintained a conduct 
hitherto unexceptionable, and having been Prætor ſeven years before, 
| had a legal Right to ſtand for the Conſulſbip. SaLLvsT, in his ac- 


count of MAxt us, has marked the fr Steps by which this famous 


mous Wickedneſs : and has plainly told us the Temptation, the Provo- 


_ Roman deviated from the Ft of Virtue into that of the moſt enor- 


cation, by which he was ſeduced. | as Re, 
It was MeTeLLvs's contemptuous Treatment of hin, that kindled 
thoſe paſſions of Reſentment and Revenge, with which he afterwards 
flamed. A brave Man, and of ſuperior luſtre in that branch of Merit 
| which was moſt eſteemed at Rome, is it any wonder that he did not ea - 
ſily brook the haughty Injuſtice of a Grandee, to whoſe Succeſſes in 
war during two years, he had remarkably contributed, and who, yet, 
deſpiſed, and infulted him, for not being nobly born? 
he Inſolence of the Nobles, and their violation of thoſe Laws of 
Equality which had been the Source of Roman Greatneſs, may juſtly 
be conſidered as the occaſional Cauſe of all thoſe miſchiefs which Ma- 
rius brought upon his Country. C2 i gs 
I come now to give an inſtance of the inconvenient conſequence of 


Charafer-drawing, when it is 20 the advantage of the perſon charac- 


terifed. 3 | 5 | 
The Continuator of M. Rollin's Roman Hiſtory, when he firft ſpeaks 

of METELL us. makes no ſcruple to ſay—“ Tas Consol nap ALL 

« THE QUALITIES THAT CAN RENDER A MAN ESTIMABLE ; Co 


Tom, ix. 
1p 251. | 


| Conſul awoit tout ce qui peut rendre un homme eſtimable: Yet not ma- 


ny pages after, we find that MeTecLvs had fo little ſenſe of Honour, 
as to think himfelf at liberty to uſe any means by which he might ac- 
quire the Glory of ſucceſstully terminating the War, committed to his 
Conduct. ———<* Il prit ſes quartiers d'hyver dans la Province Ro- 
* maine, a portee de la Numidie. Il ne donna pas ce tems. la a J oiſive- 
* teetaux delices comme faiſoient fouvent les autres Generaux : et ne 
“ perdant point de viie Jugurtba, il dteſſa de nouvelles batteries pour 
*« parvenir a finir la guerre. I ſeroit vraiment louable, Sill neut em- 
„ ploye que DES vol Es D'HBONNEUR: Mais nous ayans vid gu lh, N'E- 

: a 3 
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_ The Roman HISTORY. Bock VII. 
diſtinguiſhed ſoever by his Merit, as a prophane perſon, 
unqualißed for admiſſion to that /acred Honour. But 
| . | = 


4 Tol PAS SCRUPULEUX SUR CET ARTICLE. 
ETO BON POUR REUSSIR.” . 

This is ſaid on account of the Proconſul's ſecretly profit 
milcar, the King's chief Confident, to deliver up his Royal 


Tour moren Luz 


with Bo- 
aſter alive 


or dead into the hands of his Enemies: On this condition, Marzrvs 


Tom. ir. 


p. 55. 


nir leur Maitre dans de bonnes eſperances. 


De Off. M. May we not here apply to MeTeLLUs 


promiſes the Felon, that the Senate ſhall not only pardon the murder he 
bad committed at Rome, but confirm him in the poſſeſſion of his whole 
Fortune. | 5 ETD es | 
When the ingenious Writer ſays, Nous avons wi qu'il netoit pas feru- 
paleux, &c. he refers to METELrLus's former tampering, for the ſame 
purpoſe, with every one of the many ear” 1 — Jugurtha, 
from time to time, had ſent to him, with offers of ſubmiſſion. Il n- 
da ſes Deputes, en les entretenant chacun en particulier; et les trouwant 
aſſes diſpoſes à ce qu'il ſoubaita d'eux, il leur propoſa et vint d bout de 
leur perſuader de Sengager a lui liurer Tugurtha wif ou mort. Con- 
duite peu genereuſe, et qui prouye que meme LES PLUS GENS DE BIEN 


DU TEMS'OU NOUS EN SOMMES SE RESSENTOIENT DU DEPERISSE- 


MENT DES MOEURs. MrTELLUS, pour mieux Pate, e fait en 
public à ces Diputis une reponſe favorable, & leur donne lieu d entrete- 


himſelf, the Cenſure which | 


79, 81,82. Cicero paſſes on Marius for having calumniated MeTeLLus ? Poſ- 


— 
. 


| Paradox. 2 


Orat. pro 
Balb. 20. 
Oiat. pro 
Mil. 3. 


ſumus ne Marium wirum Bonum jadicare ? —Explica, atque excute 


intelligentiam tuam, ut videas, quz fit in ea, ſpecies, forma, et notio 


ViRLt BON. Caditerge in VIRUM BONUM mentiri emolumenti causa 
? Nihil profecto minus. Eff erge ulla res tanti, aut Commodum 
ullum tam experendum ut vi xi BON et ſplendorem & nomen amittas. 
Quivy sr, guod-afferre tantum utilitas iſta, que dicitur, poſit, quan- 
tum auferre, fi nod VIR1 nomen erifuerit ? fidem juſtitiamque detrax- 
erit ꝰ Duid enim intereſt utrum ex bomine ſe quis convertat in belluam 

an in hominis figura immanitaſem gerat ; ; 

It may not perhaps Wn. ep, on the preſent occaſion, to add to 
this paſſage from Ciceros Offices, ſome few of the many things whieh he 
elſewhere ſpeaks in commendation of Maxi uvs. 

. — Caium Marium vidimus, qui mihj ſecundis in rebus unus ex fortu- 
natis hominibus : in adverſis, unus ex ſummig uiris videbatur, quo bea- 
tius efſe mortali nihil poteſt. Neſcis, inſane, neſ. is quantas vireis wit tus 
babeat, nomen tantum virtuti: uſurpas: quid ipſa valeat, jpnora—— 

— Lugres aliquem gravirrem? conſtantiorem ? preſiantiorem vir- 
tut', prudentia, velicione, &quitate [C. MARIO ?] 5 ä 
— Pudicitiam cum er iteret militi tribunus militaris, in exercitu C. 
MaRr't, PROPINQUUS eus IMPERATORIS : interfectus ab eo eff, cui 
din afferebat : Facere enim probus adoleſcens periculost, quam perfeti 
turpiter maluit. Ftgue hunc 1LLE vIR SUMMUS, celere ſolutum, pe- 
riculo liberawvit. | | 


Plutarch a 


| | | ? x 
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now, the prevailing paſſion of Maxivs being ſocthed 
und encouraged by the Dyviner's Prediction, he confi- 
t 1 | dently 


Ulutarcb tells us that Mx ius not only ab/o/ved the young man, 
but with his own hands crowned him as a Victor. But what the Bio- 
apher adds is remarkable, and ſurely diſcovers an unreaſonable preju- 
þ againſt Mazx1vs, Heurenx 1 Mr. Dacier's Tranſlation] 1 a= © 
 woitSatrifit ainſi ſon propre ſang ala vertu, etala ſageſſe, et non a ſa pro- | 
| 3 et th vuts . So likewiſe, wk our 45 has Tom. 14. 
related how Jugur tha ſurpriſed the Roman Camp while the General was p. 80. 
making an aſſault upon Zama, he thus proceeds, Metellus, tout oc- 
cue du pag de fon ataque, i aprit que des fuiards ae ſon Camp, que. 
* Tugurtha y avoit pinttre, A I inſtant il depute Marius, avec toute la 
. © cavalerie de ſon armee, pour enchaſſer J ennemi. ** Ne ſouffres pas” 
ui dit il, les larmes aux yeux, {The Good Father omits per amicitiam Fre 
« perque Rempublicam obſecrat *] ** que le Numide puiſſe ſe vanter Vid. ſupr. 
d'avoir EtE plus heureux a nous ſurprendre, que nous a forcer Za- p. 41. 
ma.“ MARr1iUS EUT EGARD A $A PROPRE GLOIRE. 1, VOLE 
© OU SON HONNEUR L' APPELLE.” Thus we ſee, that, according to 
theſe Writers, Maxi us never did a virtuous action, never did what 
was right from a right Motive. And this indeed is expreſly ſaid by _ 
PLUTARCH.—— Si pour bien juger des plus belles actions des hommes, il Comp of 
faut ne les conſiderer ni par elles-memes, ni par la fin quils ont eus, ni Pytthus 
par les honneurs qu ils ont altirts à leurs auteurs mais ſeulement par les and Mar. 
motifs qui les ont produites, il eſt certain que ni Les ExpLoiTs de Pyr- © 
thus «i ceux DE Marius, NE MERITENT DE GRANDES LOUANGES, | 
DESTITUES DE CE QUI DOIT SEUL LES'FAIRE LOVER, Je ⁊euæ dire, 
DUN MoT1F jJuSTE & WONNETE, gui eft ame des grandes adions. 
U que les travaux entrepris pour La JUSTICE, et four LE BIEN 
| DES HOMMES i ſoient veritablement louables, Or ce N' a jamats 
aTE LE BUT de Pyrrbus, ni bx Marius. L'un et autre 1 oni jamais 
rien fait que pour ſatisfaire leur AMB1TION PARTICULIERE, et pour 
remplir ce DESIR INSATIABLE DE GLORIE QUI LES DEVOROIT, 
M. Rollin, in the Pretace to his ſecond Volume of Roman Hiſtory, 
ſays the ſame of ALL the Romans, That Vain GLoxy was /e Meri 
UNIQUE de leurs plus belles actions. Whether this notion be well found- 
ed I ſhall examine elſewhere ; at preſent, let us ſuppoſe it an indiſputa- 
ble Truth: and then let us alk, What advantage could Metellus have 
over Marius in point of Moral Character? None, moſt certainly. Me- 
tellus, if he committed fewer Crimes than Marius, was not, for that 
Reaſon, more virtuous than He. They had neither of them any ſpark 
of real Virtue. | 9 1 . 
hut let us ſuppoſe, as Plutarch ſeems to do, that it was poſſible for 
the old Romans to undertake and perform great actions, from a Lowe of 
Juſtice, and a regard to Public Good ; or, in other words, that they 
were capable of Virwe : How does it appear, from any thing, recorded 
| of Metellus, that he had more virtue than Marius? 


f, 


62 


Wenn Hon ee e 


dently requeſted, of his General, permiſſion to go to 
Rome, there to preſent himſelf a. Candidate for the 


Conſular Digaity, MeTe1us, who, though poſſeſſed 
of many good qualities, had a mind tainted with the 


Pride and Haughtineſs common among the Nobles, pre- 


tended, at farſt, to wonder at his Lieutenant's Project, 
and adviſed him, as out of friendſhip, to be ſatisfied 
with his Condition, and not entertain any Views above 
it: and having ſententiouſly intimated to him, That 
AL!, things were not to be coveted by ALL men, exhorted- 
him, carefully to avoid aſking of the Roman People, what 


they might with good reaſon refuſe him. But MaRlus, 


notwith{tanding this, and a great deal more to the ſame. 
effect, perſevering to ſolicit his Diſcharge, the Procon- 


If, in imitation of ſome writers, we were to begin the Hiſtory of - 


the actions of this Metellus with a Character of him, ſuch as he ſeems, 


by his Conduct, to have really deſerved, it would be to this effect. 


That he was haughty and inſolent, deſpiſing all merit in men, who | 
were not of his own Rank and high Birth. That he was cloſely con- 
netted with the Honeſt, and employed his Influence to ſupport them in 


their uſurpations on the Rights of the People. That, though not to be 


Vid. ſupr. 


corrupted himfelf, by money, he was a faſt friend to thoſe Honeft men 
who took Bribes from a Foreign Enemy, ERIC as 1 

That, to acquire the Glory of ſubduing that Enemy, when he was 
general of the Roman Army, he did not ſcruple to employ any means, 
even the baſeſt and moſt odious; and that, when he had opportunities 
of ſerving his Country by weakening the Enemy, he neglected his Du- 
ty out of pvivate Pique and Envy. | 

I fav, How greatly would this CharaQer, previouſly - given, diminiſh 
our admiration of zhoſe parts of his Conduct, on account of which he 
bears a good name in Hiſtory, and is, at this Day, fpoken of, as a man 
of real and diſtinguiſhed merit? The particulars, I mean, are, 

1. That he ſteadily refuſed the Oath preſſed upen the Senators by 
the Marian Faction, an Oath which all the other hone? Members, as 
well as the diſhoneſt, meanly took. 7 | 
2. That he choſe to go into Exile rather than commence a Civil 
War. 5 

This was, doubtleſs, very laudable, Ne, if thoſe who propo- 
ſ{& it to him could have ſupported him: But it might be the effect of 
mere regard for his own Preſervation, it not being likely that he and 

friends would have got the better of Marius. | 955 
[By the way, what fort of Honelt Men were thoſe, who, for the 
fake of his pet ſonal Intereſt, would have involved their Country in a Ci- 
vil War? Memmrus, the Tribune of the Commons, dehorted the people 
from ways of violence on a much more weighty occaſion. ] WT 
| ut, 
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ſul, at length, anſwered him ſharply. © You need not 
be in ſuch haſte to go away,; it will be time enough 
« for you to ſtand for the Conſulſhip, when my ſon may 
„be your Collegue.” The Son, at this time, ſerved . 
under his Father, and was about twenty years of age. 
Such contemptuous Treatment, far from diverting *. 
Makius from his purpoſe, ſerved only to make him 
more eager in the purſuit of it, and to kindle in his 
| Breaſt an inextinguiſhable anger againſt MgTeuLus. 
From THIS TIME, putting himſelf wholly. under the 
guidance of the worſt of Counſellors, Ambition and Re- 
venge, he ſaid and did every thing, which thoſe paſſions 
dictated to him. To the ſoldiers that were under his 
Command in their Winter Quarters, he allowed unuſual 
liberty, relaxing the rigour of their Diſcipline, which 
he had hitherto always enforced, by his own Example, 
no leſs than by his Authority. Amongſt the Roman 
Merchants (of whom there were great numbers at Uti- 
ca) he ſeverely cenſured - his General's Conduct, inſinu- 
ating, that he was a vain man, had the pride of a King, 
and, being too fond of command, had protracted the 
war, without neceſſity: and he boaſted, that, were he 
- himſelf intruſted with only one half of the army, he 
would, in a few days, have Jugurtha in chains. The 
Merchants liſtened to this Diſcourſe the more readily, 
and thought it the more reaſonable, becauſe they had 
ſuffered, in their Commerce, by the continuance of the 
war, and becauſe no meaſures ſeem expeditious enough 
to men who are in great haſte to be rich. | 
Not to neglect any means by which. his Views might 
be promoted, he made court, even by flattery, to a poor 
unhappy Numidian, the faculties of whoſe mind were 
impaired by Diſeaſe. His name was Gauda; he was 
Grandſon of Maſiniſſa, and being a ſon of Manaſtabal, 
was brother to Juguriha, though by a different Mother. 
King Micip/a, by his Will, had named this Ganda to be 
next in ſucceſſion to the Crown, after his three imme- 
diate Heirs. The crazy man having been reſuſed, by 
the Proconſul, certain honours, which could not be 
granted him without violating the Roman Cuſtoms, was 
| | e grievouſly 
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grievouſſy affronted. in the height of his Diſcontent, 


* ſon of Masinissa to be treated ſo ignominiouſly ! De- 


« my aſſiſtance. Nothing could hinder your immedi- 


« ate Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Numidia, were Ju- 


e fgurtba either killed or is priſoner ; and one of 


++ theſe would quickly be effected, if I were Conſul, 


© and intruſted with the Command of the Troops.” 
By theſe, and other ſuch like methods, Marius en- 


gaged Gaudu, the Roman Knights, the Soldiers, and 
many of the Merchants (and the Hope of a ſpeedy 


aka engaged fill, more) to write to their Friends at 
Rome, inveighing againſt MeTeLLus for his flow co 


cedure in the War, and expreſſing their earneſt de 


*Vid.ſupr. 
p. 30. 


that the Conduct of it might be given to Maxis. The 


concurrence of ſo many perſons, in ſoliciting for his 


Promotion, did him great honour ; and the times too 
ſeemed much to favour his pretenſions; the NokLES 
having lately ſuffered a terrible overthrow by the Ma. 
milian * Law, and the Commons, in general, being 
now diſpoſed to raiſe New Men to the higheſt Dignities. 
 Taroven F:gurtha, by a fraudulent treaty, had been 


| ſtripped of a conſiderable part of his treafure, his arms 


and his troops, yet he now, with great diligence, afſem- 


bled an army, fortified the towns in his poſſeſſion, and 


ver thoſe which had revolted from him. "MEtellus had 


endeavoured, by promiſes and threatnings, to bring 04 


put a garriſon into Vacca, one of the largeſt and ticheſt 
cities of Numidia, and had given the government: of 


the place to J. Turpilius Silanus, an Lalian, his particular 


their houſes. Each man ſtabbed his gueſt, and then 


friend, with whom he was connected by the ties of Hoſ- 
pitality, ſubſiſting from Father to Son. The chief men 
of the city, being gained by Jugurtba, took the oppor- 


tunity of a public feſtival to invite the Governor, the | 


Tribunes, and other officers of the garriſon, to feaſt at 


the abitante fell upon the Roman ſoldiers, and put 
| | — 


Maxtvs accoſts him. What! A Man of Regal Dig- 


nity — and a man of ſuch importance——a Grand- 


mand ſatisfaction at Rome, for the inſult you have 
_ &. ſuffered from the General. You may depend upon 


— 
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them all to the ſword. . Of all the Nalians, Turpilius a- 
lone eſcaped: whether this was owing to pity in his hoſt, 


to compact, or to chance, is not clear *: But one thing 


(adds Salluſt) ſeems to admit of no Doubt, that, by 


1 


About the fine time, Bomilcat, perceiving that Ju- 
gurtha had begur to ſuſpect him, turned all his thoughts 


ing but a weak defence, the 


whatſoever way he eſcaped, he was a baſe and deteſta- 
ble wretch, ſeeing, in fo great a calamity, (amidſt a ge- 


nerat maſſacre of his ſoldiers, countrymen, and friends) 
he could prefer an inglorious Life to unſullied Honour. 
Maetellus, the ſecond day after his loſs of the Town, 
recovered it by ſurprize, gave it up to be plundered, . 
and put moſt of the inhabitants to death '. —— The 
Governor Turpilius, being brought to a Trial, and mak- 

V uncil of War condemn- 
ed him, and, as he was a Roman Citizen with only the 
privileges of Latium, he ſuffered the puniſhment of be- 
ing firſt ſcourged and then beheaded *.. + UDP 


7 * E ; 


to prevent, by a timely Murder of his Maſter, the pro- 


Nabdalſa was very rich and v 


bable conſequences of that ſuſpicion : and the more ea- 


ſily to ſucceed in the Enterpriſe, he engaged a Numidian 
Nobleman, named Nabdalſa, to be his afſeciate in it. 
| y popular, and had 'uſed 
to command a ſeparate army, for performing thoſe Mi- 
litary Operations, to which Jugurtha, Wen happening 


either to be employed in others of greater importance, 


or to be fatigued with buſineſs, could not, in perſon, 


attend. Theſe two Conſpirators having fixed a day for 
the Aſſaſſination, Nabdalſa repaired to the army (at that 


Gs! 1 


ty, becauſe of the lenity of his government. Plut. in Mar. 


Eu Plutarch * the inhabitants of Yacca ſent T, urpilius away in ſafe- ; | 
d Jppianitells'ts that the Roman General put to death all the Sen- 


tors of Vacca. App. in Fragm. 


© Accordingto Plutarch, Marus ſo irritated the Council againſt the 
accuſed, that Metellus, though unwilling, could not avoid pronouncing | 


Sentence of Death uporhia ; and when,” afrerwards; the eee . 


T_ appeared, Marius every where boaſted, that he had lodged 

in Metellus s Breaſt, a Fury that would perpetually torment him for 
having killed big Hoſt. - _ | Gn a hag wy 
M. Dacier obſerves, that the Innocence of Turpilius had got been 


. diſcovered, when 8aL L vr wrote. 
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| The Roman HISTORY. Book VII. 
time, poſted in the midſt of the Roman winter-quarters, 
to preſerve the country from being pillaged). Never- 
theleſs, through fear, he failed to keep his appointment. 
Bomilcar therefore ſent a letter to him, reproaching him 
with his neglect, and encouraging him to continue ſtea- 


dy in the reſolution yy had taken ; for that Jagurtha 


would certainly be deſtroyed; and the only queſtion 
was, whether he ſhould periſh by the bravery of Me- 
tellus, or by theirs. When this letter arrived, Nabdal- 


ſa was lying upon his bed, to take a little reſt after fa- 


tigue. Having read, and conſidered it, he fell aſleep. 
Soon after, a Numidian, who managed the General's 
private affairs, and was his favourite, and the confident 
of. all his deſigns except the laſt, entered the tent, and 


ſeeing a letter upon the pillow, took it up, read it, and 
then fled to Jugurtha. Nabdalſa, awaking, miſſed his 


letter, and being informed of his ſervant's flight, ſent 
after him in all haſte, but to no purpoſe. He himſelf 
therefore went directly to the King, aſſured him that he 
intended to have diſcovered the whole affair, had he not 
been prevented by his ſervant, and, with tears, begged 
he might not He under the ſuſpicion of ſo great a crime. 
Fugurtha, diſguiling his real thoughts, returned a mild 
— ; and, when he had put Bomilcar, together with 


many of his accomplices, to death, continued his Diſſi- 


mulation, fearing, ſhould he ve the reins to his re- 


venge, he might thereby occaſion an Inſurrection: But, 


after this time, he had no repoſe of mind by night or by 
day. Fearing his own ſubjects now, as much as he 
feared the Romans, he could not think himſelf ſecure in 
any company. - He had always a circumſpeQive eye, 
was affrighted at every noiſe, and, not knowing where 


he could ſleep in ſafety, was perpetually ſhifting his a- 


partment, contrary to all Regal Decoram. Sometimes, 


ſtarting out of his fleep, and ſnatching up his ſword, 
he raifed an Alann in the Dead of Night: fo near to 


Madneſs had the Exceſs of his Fear reduced him. 

Tux Proconſul, having received intelligence, by de- 
ſerters, of the fate of Bomilcar, applied himſelf to make 
preparations ſor the War, juſt as if it were now at its 

e Commence- 
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Commencement; and judging, that if, by an exertion 

of Authority, he detained his Lieutenant, who never 
ceaſed importuning him for leave to go home, little be- 
nefit was to be expected from his preſence, he at length 
diſmiſſed him [about twelve days, ſays Plutarch, before 
the Election of Conſuls.] The Letters from rica, and 
the Publick Harangues of the Tribunes, had ſo prepoſ- 
ſeſſed the People of Rome in favour of MaAxRlus, that the 
Reception he met with there fell nothing ſhort of his 
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moſt ſanguine hopes: For the Comitia not only raiſed _ . 
him to the Conſulſhip [with L. Caſſius Longinus] but vo- V. of R. bo 
ted him the Command of the Army in Numidta, tho ＋ Bel. 1 
the Senate had, already, by a Decree, aſſigned that ; Ow | i 
Province to MeTELLUus. FR CTConſ- p. [ls 
Makius, whoſe chief object, now, was Victory in Dy 
the War againſt JucurRTHA, immediately demanded of & 
the Senate, Recruits for the Legions; ſummoning, at ui 
the ſame time, all the braveſt Men, of the Latine na- 1 
tion, to attend him: (with the moſt of theſe he was A 
perſonally acquainted, by their having ſerved with him; 1 
and of the reſt there were few whoſe Characters he had —_— 
not learned by common fame.) Many even of the diſ- wo 
charged Veterans he prevailed upon, by the force of 6 
perſuaſion, to follow him in his African expedition: nor bs 
did he neglect to aſk auxiliary Troops from the Kings My 
and States in alliance with Rome. 9 


The Recruits, which the Conſul demanded, were 17 
moſt readily and chearfully voted by the Senate; who 1 
bearing him no good will, and believing that the People, ff 
in general, diſliked the ſervice in Numidia, hoped that | 
he would either be unable, through want of men, to 1 
purſue the War, or would loſe the affection of the Mul- * 


titude, by conſtraining them, againſt their inelinations, 91 
3 to give in their names. But, herein, the Fathers were 1 
T7 diſappointed : for the People flocked in crowds to be in 4 
ö liſted; every man pleaſing himſelf with the hope of re- 9 


turning home crowned with victory and enriched with 

| ſpoil. Malus, indeed, by an Harangue to the Mul- 
titude, had contributed, not a little, to raiſe their ex- 
pectations. Ever ſince his Election, he had made it his 

= F a daily 
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646. Bef. cular perſons, ſometimes the whole body; boaſting con- 


tinually, that he had wreſted the Conſulſhip from them, 


Conſ-p. like ſpoils from a vanquiſhed Enemy : And when all 
his Demands had been complied with, and he was a- 
bout to levy foldiers, he aſſembled the People, and 
ſpoke to them in the following manner. 
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* I know, Romans, that the behaviour of thoſe who 
have obtained from your favour, the high offices in 
the State, has, generally ſpeaking, been very diffe- 
rent from what it was before their promotion. While 
Candidates, they are full of modeſty, humble peti- 
tioners, attentive and active to oblige. Are they e- 

lected ? Inſtantly they become proud, and lazy for 
the reſt of their lives. But this is not my turn of 
mind. The good of the Commonwealth is, to my 
apprehenſion, of much greater moment, than whe- 
ther this man or that be advanced to the Confalſhip 
or Prætorſnip. Nor am ] inſenſible of the weighty 
charge laid upon me by your very great kindneſs. 70 
make preparations for the War, and, at the ſame time, 
to be frugal f the Public money; to compel to the Ser- 
vice thoſe whom you are unwilling to diſpleaſe; to at- 
tend to every thing that concerns the Public, both at 
home and abroad; and to do all this amidſt a confedera- 
cy of envious, Faclious men, determined to oppoſe all 


« your meaſures, is a more arduous taſk than you, Fel- 


low Citizens, can eaſily imagine. 
I conſider too, that, in the diſcharge of High Of- 
fices, if other men fail, they are protected from con- 
demnation and cenſure by the antiquity and luſtre of 
their families, the heroic actions of their anceſtors, _ 
the credit of their relations and friends, and the nu- 
merous crowd of their clients and dependants : But 
that I have nothing of all this to truſt to; that my 
ſole hope and confidence muſt be in my own virtue 
and integrity. | b 7 
„LI am likewiſe aware, that all eyes are upon me, and 
that while every honeſt and candid obſerver (pleaſed 
with my ſucceſsful endeavours to ferve the ſtate) 
| «© wiſhes 
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wiſhes well to me, the Nobles are inceſſantly watch- 


cc 


6% 


EO 
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ing for an opportunity to compaſs my ruin. It con- 
cerns me, therefore, to take the more care, that your 


Hopes be not diſappointed, and that their Cabal; prove 


ineffectual. From my early youth, I have been in- 
ured to tolls and dangers. The Courſe which | have 
hitherto purſued from a difintereſted Principle, 
ſhall I diſcontinue it now, when you. have beſtowed 
on me ſo noble a reward? Thoſe who have only a 


ſemblance of virtue, a diſguiſe which ambition has 


occaſionally induced them to put on, find it difficult 


to prelerve, in their Conduct, even that appearance, 
when they are actually in Power: To me, who have 
all my life been in the practice of virtue, the habit 


of well-doing is become natural. 


4 You have ordained, that I ſhall have the manage 


ment of the War againſt Jud uRTH A; an Ordinance 
highly diſpleaſing to the Nobles. Now, pray conſider 
with yourſelves, whether it would not be better to 


alter your choice, and employ, upon this, or any o- 


ther like occaſion, ſome one out of that worthy Bo- 


. 7 ; a man of an ancient family, who has abundance 
0 


images; and no experience in military affairs. You 
will ſee the hurry, the confuſion he will be in, having 
much to do, knowing nothing of the matter, and ap- 
plying himſelf to ſome poor man of the Commons to 
inſtruct him. For this has, generally, been the caſe: 
he, whom you had appointed to the command, has 
been obliged to find ſome other commander from 


whom to receive directions. Nay I myſelf know 


perſons, who did not begin, till they were choſen. 
Conſuls, to read the Hiſtory of our Anceſtors, and 
the Military Precepts of the Greeks. Prepoſterous 
proceeding ! For though, in the order of time, the 


EleQtion to Offices be prior to the Exerciſe of them, 


yet, in the order of things, Qualification and Experi- 
ence ſhould precede Election. 


% Romans, compare me, who am but a New Man, 
with theſe haughty Nobles. Such Exploits as they 
are wont only to read or hear of, I have, partly, /eep 
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4e performed, by other brave men, and have, partly, my- 
« ſelf performed: What they have learned from books, 


have learned in the ſervice, Now, whether Prac- 


tice or Speculation be of the greater value, do you 


ne.” 
They deſpiſe me, for my being a New Man; 1 


them, for their being ſlothful Cowards : They reproach 
me with my want of Fortune, I them with their want 
of Virtye. And it is my opinion, that though all 
men have one common nature, thoſe who excel moſt 
in Courage and in Fortitude, are the moſt noble. If 
the Queſtion could be put to the fathers of Albinus 
and Beſtia, whether (had it been in their option) they 
would have choſen em for their ſons, or ſuch men 
as lam: What Anſwer do you think they would 
make? Doubtleſs, that they ſhould have choſen to 


have the moſt worthy men for their ſons. But, if the 


Nobles have reafon to deſpiſe me, they have the ſame 
reaſon todeſpiſe their own progenitors, whoſe Nobility, 
like mine, took its riſe from Military Virtue. They 


_ envy my Advancement; let them envy too my Inte- 


grit), my Toils, the Dangers I have paſſed through: 
or by theſe I arrived at the Conſular dignity. Blind- 
ed with pride, theſe men live in ſuch an infamous 
manner, as if they ſhghted the Honours you have to 
beſtow ; and yet they ſue for them as confidently as if, 
by their courſe of life, they had deſerved them. Ri- 


diculous deluſion! They propoſe to themſelves to 


riot in the pleaſures of a lazy Effeminacy ; and then 
to receive the Rewards of a Laborious Virtue? When 
they make Harangues before you, or in the Senate, 
their eloquence is chiefly employed in extolling their 
Fore-Fathers; from the relation of whoſe gallant ac- 
tions they imagine a luſtre will be derived to them- 


ſelves. The event is quite contrary to their expecta- 


tion: For the more illuſtrious the lives and exploits 
of the Anceſtors were, the more ſcandalous are the ſloth 
and demerit of the Deſcendants. The truth is, the 
glory of Anceſtors is as a light, which, ſhining upon 
their Poſterity,makes them conſpicuous to the pubke 

| _ : eye, 
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eye, and ſuffers neither their good nor their bad ac- 
tions to be concealed. There is no ſuch light, I con- 
fels, ſhining upon me; but, what is far better, my 
actions have a luftre of their own. Mark the equity 
of theſe Nobles ! The honours which they arrogant- 


ly claim to themſelves, in reward of other men's at- 


chievements, they think me unworthy to receive in 
reward of my own. And for what Reaſon am 1 


deemed ſo unworthy ? Why, truly, becauſe I have no 


images, and my Nobility is recent: But, ſurely, the 


man who acquires Nobility to his family, is a much 
more honourable perſon than he, who, born of a noble 
family, becomes a diſgrace to it, debaſes it, makes it, 
by his infamous conduct, leſs noble than it was. 

„ know very well, that if they were now diſpoſed to 


anſwer to what I have been ſaying, they could do it. 


with a moſt copious and flowing eloquence, and with 
great accuracy : Nevertheleſs, as they have, in all 
places, given a looſe to their tongues againſt me, and 
againſt you too, ever ſince you conferred this great 
dignity upon me, I was reſolved to ſpeak my mind; 
leſt my ſilence ſhould be interpreted into a conſciout- 


neſs of guilt : Not that imagine I can ſuffer any real 


hurt from harangues : For if what the Orator delivers 
be true, it muſt be to my praiſe ; if falſe, my life and 
manners confute it. But, ſince you are blamed, both 
for promoting me to this high ſtation, and for intruſt- 
ing me with a charge ſo important as the preſent war, 
pleaſe to conſider again and again, whether it will not 
be prudent to revoke your decrees. I have no i- 
mages, as I told you before; I cannot, in order to 


Inſpire you with confidence in my abilities and integri- 


ty boaſt of Anceſtors, who have been honoured with 


Conſulſhips or Triumphs: But, if it be necellary, I can | 


ſhew you SPEARS, A BANNER, RICH HORSE-TRAP- 
PINGS, and other military * rewards, which have 
been given me by the generals under whom I have 


* See Vol. II. B. 2. ch. 25. conceraing the military rewards in uſe a- 
mong the Remans. | 
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J. of R. ( ſerved; and I can ſhew you, upon my body, ſcars 


of wounds; and they are all before. Theſe are my. 
ce images ; ſuch is my nobility ; not a nobility like 
& theirs; nor an inheritance, but an acquiſition ; a no- 
6 bility, which I have myſelf purchaſed at the price of 
& hardſhips, labours, and perils. | 


© # 


That I have no Eloquence, I readily confeſs; and 
© the want of it gives me very little concern: Virtue 
& needs no paint, no artificial ornament to ſet it off: 
Let our great men have recourſe to the falſe colouring 
« of Eloquence ; for, in truth, they need it, to hide the 
% infamy of their actions. I never was inſtructed in- 
„ Grecian literature: nor had | any inclination to learn 
e that, which, I found, did not, in the leaſt, contribute 
„% to the increaſe of virtue in the teachers. But I haye 
<& learnt leſſons which qualify a man much better to be a 
« uſeful member of the Commonwealth; I have learnt 
to rout an Enemy in the field, to force him in his 
„ ſtrong holds, to fear nothing but infamy, to bear cold 
and heat, to lodge upon the bear ground, to endure, 
< at the ſame time, both hunger and fatigue. It is by 
<< the practice of theſe leſſons that l ſhall animate my 
„troops; my glory ſhall not be the fruit of their toils 
&* only; I ſhall not indulge myſelf in eaſe, while they 
are ſuffering hardſhips. To keep your ſoldiers to 
$+ ftrift diſcipline, while you are taking your pleaſure, 
<« this is to act the part of a tyrant, not of a general. 
The other method of proceeding is the only one that 


becomes a commander of his fellow citizens; and it 


% as by ſuch conduct that our fore-fathers acquired 
„ renown, both to the Republick and to themſelves. 
„And yet our preſent Nobles, having no likeneſs to 
« them, deſpiſe us, who endeavour after it; and de- 
mand of you all places of power and truſt, not on ac- 
& count of any thing they have done to deſerve thoſe 
„ honours, but as due to them by inheritance. How 
% groſsly are the underſtandings of theſe men deceived 
e by their exceſs of pride! Their Anceſtors left them 
every thing that was in their power to leave them; 
t their wealth, their images, the glory of their exploits : 
* , . 
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but they did not tranſmit their Virtue to their deſcey- 
„ dants; this was impoſſible. 
„They call me a clowniſh, uncouth, ill- bred Glam) 
and why? becauſe I do not make elegant entertajn- 
ments, nor keep a buffoon, nor give a higher price 
for a ſlave that is to be my cook, than for one that is 
to work at my farm. Every part of this charge 1 
readily avow. For I remember to have heard my fa- 
ther and other worthy perſons often ſay, that delica- 
cies and fineries belong ro women; labours. and rug- 
ged induſtry to men: that the good aſpire to glory, 
more than to wealth, and think no funme ſo orna- 
mental as arms. 

But ſince our Nobles are not of this opinion, let 
them proceed in their own way. Leaving ſweat and 
duſt and ſuch things to us (who indeed prefer them 
to the coſtly banquets of the luxurious) let them go 
on as they begun; let them love, and drink, and pam- 
per their bellies ; let them ſpend. their riper years, as 

they have ſpent their youth, in the loweſt of ſenſual 
gratifications. To 7heſe let all their thoughts he con- 

“ fined. No, not ſo ſay our worthy Nobles : Mben 

we have made ourſelves infamous and deteſtable by the 
practice F all the moſt ſcandalous vices, we will then 
contrive to ſnatch the rewards due to the Virtuous and 

Brave. And thus Luxury and Sloth, vices to fatally 
miſchievous to the Commonwealth, are to be no hin- -\ 
drance to the ambition of men, the moſt ſhamefully _ i 
ſtained with them; no obſtacle in their way to the 7 
public ho. rs, even the higheſt dignities of the ſtate! = 

And now, having anſwered theſe Nobles fo far as was i 

+ neceſlary, not indeed to expoſe fully the baſe enor- 5 9 
mities of their conduct, but to vindicate my own 1 

character; Iſhall add a word or two in relation to By 
the preſent ſtate of public affairs. In the firſt place, 

as to Numidia, fear nothing, Romans; in effect, the . i 
victory is yours; for you have now removed every 19 
thing that hitherto defended Jucuszua; every 4 
thing, indeed, that could defend him, covetouſneſs, 3 

< Ignorance, pride. Add to this, that you have an ar- 
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my there, well acquainted. with the country. It is an 
army, I confeſs, not ſo fortunate as conrageous : for, 
through the covetouſneſs or temerity of its comman- 
ders, it has ſuffered a great diminition : and it is 
“for this reaſon, I would have you, that are of an 
age to bear arms; join with me, and take upon you 


the care and defence of the Commonwealth. And 


do not ſuffer yourſelves to be diſcouraged by the miſ- 


“ haps of others, or by the haughty behaviour of 
“ ſome former generals. Both in marches and in bat- 
“tles, you ſhall always have me near at hand to conſult _ 
+ with, and to ſhare with you every danger into which 


l lead you: I and 3 = on be upon an equal foot, 


<« with regard to the fatigues, hardſhips, and perils of 
« war. Never doubt, then, but, with the help of the 
Gods, we ſhall conquer; we ſhall certainly and ſpeed- 
iy acquire both wealth and honour. And, were theſe 
* uncertain, Or at a diſtance, yet ſurely it becomes all ho- 
«* neſt men to ſupport the cauſe of their country: for no 
* mortal will be made immortal by ſloth; nor did ever 
c any father wiſh that his children might never die, but 
* that, while they lived, they might live and act like 
* worthy men. Romans, I ſhould ſay more, if words 
could put courage into cowards: To the Brave, I 
* think, I have ſaid enough.” | 
Max1vs perceiving, that the ſpirits of the multitude 


wereelated by his diſcourſe, cauſed proviſions, money, 


and other neceſſaries for the war, to be with all expedi- 
tion embarked; and he ſent them away under the care 
of his lieutenant, A. Manlius. His own diligerice he ap- 
plied wholly to the buſineſs of levying ſoldiers : nor did 
he, on this occaſion, obſerve the ancient cuſtom of ad- 
mitting into the army thoſe only, who had ſome eſtate, 
and belonged to one or other of the five firſt claſſes; 


without diſtinction, he accepted of all * that preſented 


themſelves ; ſo that the greater part of his recruits were 

of the Capite-cenſi, citizens, ſo poor, that they paid only 

a ſmall poll-tax. His conduct in this particular (ſays Sal- 

luſt) was, by ſome, imputed to the ſcarcity of better 

Pay 2 reports, that Marius did not reſuſe to inliſt even ſlaves. 
ut, m Mar. | ; 7 


men; 
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men; by others, to his ambition; the moſt needy, thoſe 
who have nothing to loſe, and who think no action dif- 
honourable that is gainful, being the propereſt aids, to 

a man, whoſe enterprize is the acquiſition of power. 
During theſe tranſactions at Rome, Men kLL us in A. 

frica had been engaged, partly in military expeditions, 


partly in fruitleſs negotiations. 
After the departure of Marius, the Proconſul led 
his forces againſt JucurTHa, and obtained an ealy vic- 


tory over him : for the King, having put to death a 


great number of his old friends, and the reſt having, 


through fear, deſerted him, (ſome flying for refuge to 
Bocchus King of Mauritania, others going over to the 
Romans) was fallen into the extremeſt perplexity. It 
was impoſſible for him to carry on the war without mt- 


niſters and without generals; and yet, whom could he. 


truſt after ſo much perfidiouſneſs as he had lately experi- 
enced ? no advice, no perſon, nothing could pleaſe him: 
he marched, and countermarched ; and changed his ge- 
neral officers every day : one while he advanced towards 
the enemy, and preſently after turned away to the de- 
ſerts; nor could he determine which he had more reaſon 
to diſtruſt, the courage of his people, or their fidelity. 


Whilſt he was in this wavering and diftreſsful condition 


of mind, VerTeLLus, on a ſudden, came upon him. 
 Fhat part of the Numidian army, which the King com- 
manded in perſon, maintained its ground for ſome time; 
but the reſt was routed and put to flight at the very firſt 
ſhock. JucurTHa made his eſcape, through the de- 
ſerts, to Thala, a large and wealthy town, the chief re- 
poſitory of his treaſures, and the place where his ſons re- 
ceived their education. Upon advice of theſe particu- 
lars, METELLus, believing he ſhould put an end to the 
war, could he but take Thala, refolved to march thither, 
and inveſt it ; though the river that was neareſt to the 
town was fifty miles diſtant from it, and the whole ſpace, 
between them, waſte and without water. Leaving his 
baggage behind, he took with him only ten days provi- 


ſion, loading with water, from the river, the beaſts of 


burden, and commanding thoſe of the Numidians . 
N after 
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after the late battle, had ſubmitted to the Romans, to 


bring him water and proviſions on a certain day at a cer- 


tain place. It is related that, when he arrived at this 


place (Where the Numidians punctually met him according 
to the orders they had received) there fell ſuch a vaſt 
quantity of rain, as was alone more than ſufficient for 
the army; and that the ſoldiers, from a ſuperſtitious 
turn of mind, preferred the rain-water to that of the 
river: perſuading themſelves, that the plenteous ſhower 
was an evidence of their being under the ſpecial protec- 
tion of the immortal Gods : and this perſuaſion greatly 
heightened their courage. The next day, contrary to 


_ JocvrTha's expectation, the Roman army appeared be- 


fore ThaLa. The towns-people, though aſtoniſhed at 
ſo ſtrange an event, (for they had thought themſelves 
ſufficiently ſecured by the deſert) - were not the leſs ac- - 


tive and diligent in-taking the neceſſary meaſures for de- 


_ fence. But the King, imagining now that no enterprize 


of war was too difficult for the Roman general, quitted 


the town in the night, taking with him his children, and 
a great quantity of his money : nor did he ever, after 
this, ſtay above one day or one night in the ſame place. 


- He pretended to be upon buſineſs that required haſte ; 


bur, 1n truth, was apprehenſive of treachery, which he 


| hoped to prevent by ſuch continued motion, as muſt hin- 


der the diſaffected from having convenient leiſure and 
opportunity to form combinations and conſpiracies. 


It was forty days before the Romans could, by inde- 
fatigable labour and many ſharp conflicts, make them- 
ſelves maſters of Thala ; and even then they were diſ- 
appointed of the hoped-for ſpoil : for the Roman deſer- 
ters, ſo ſoon as they perceived the wall ſhaken by the 
battering-rams, carried the gold and ſilver, and what- 
ever elſe was deemed valuable, into the royal palace; 


and when they had there filled themſelves with wine and 


good cheer, ſet fire to the edifice, chuſing rather to per- 


iſh in the flames with the palace and its treaſures, than 


to fall into the hands of MeTeLLvs [a general noted for 


*Vid.ſupr. being cruel *, rather than juſtly ſevere to deſerters.] 
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JucuvRTHA, on his leaving Thala, had retired among 


* 


the Getulians, a ſavage * people to the ſouth of Nu- - 
midia, who had never heard of the Roman name. He 


gathered a great multitude of theſe together, and taught 
them ſomething of military diſcipline. Then, by pre- 
ſents and promiſes, he gained to his intereſt the favour- 
ites of his father-in-law * Boccuvs, King of Maurita- 
nia; and, by their means, engaged him to arm againſt 


the Romans. To this Boccuvs was the more eaſily per- 


ſuaded, becauſe, in the beginning of the war, he had, 
without ſucceſs, ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome, with the of- 
fer of his friendſhip and alliance. (For though, at that 
time, nothing could be more ſeaſonable or moreadvan- 
tageous to the Republic than a treaty of alliance with the 
Mauritanian, yet, through the avarice and influence of 
a few men in power, who would do nothing right or 
wrong but for money, his offer had been rejected. ö 
When the two armies were joined, and the Kings had 
mutually pledged their faith to each other. JucURTHA, 
to raile the anger of the Mauritanian againſt the Romans, 
repreſented them as a people injurious, oppreſſive, inſa- 
tiably covetous, and the common enemies of mankind. 
cc 
againſt every independant Prince and State, as againſt 
me—THEIR LUST ok DoMINATION. IT am mow re- 
garded as their enemy; not long ago, the Carthagi- 
_ * nians and King Perſes were conſidered in the fame 
light; and fo will every King, hereafter, who ſhall 
be thought rich enough to merit that diſtinction“ 
The combined Armies, upon advice that Metellus had 
lodged his booty and priſoners, together with his heavy 
baggage, in Cirta, bent their march thither. It would 
amply reward the labour of the Enterprize, could they 


A great part of Getulia was ſubject to Fugurtha. 
d Salluſt tells us, that ſuch ties of affinity were of little ſtrength among 
the Numidians and Maors; becauſe every man being free to take as ma- 


ny wives as he could maintain, the huſband's heart was divided among 


this variety, and never ſo captivated and engroſſed by any one of his 
wives, as to make her his companion and friend : He treated them all 
with equal contempt. - + 7 | 


They havt juſt the ſame cauſe for waging war againſt you, 


xn poſſeſs | 
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The Roman HISTORY. Book VII. 
poſſeſs themſelves of the place ; and in caſe they ſhould 
be hindered from ſeizing it, by the Romans coming to 
its relief, yet, at leaſt, a battle would enſue, which at 
this time, was what the politic Namidian molt eagerly 
defired ; leſt Boccavs, having leiſure to reflect, ſhould 


lay aſide his hoſtile purpoſes, and entertain thoughts very 


different from thoſe of war. | 

As the Moors were a new enemy, with whoſe manner 
of fighting the Roman General was unacquainted, he 
had not now the ſame forwardneſs, as heretofore, to 
come to an engagement at all adventures: but, forti- 
fying a camp at a ſmall diſtance ſrom Cirta, he there 
waited an opportunity of giving battle with advantage. 

It was during this inaction, he received notice, by 
letters from Rome, that the People bad aſſigned the 
province of Numidia to Marius (their advancing him 
to the Conſulſhip he had learnt before.) Salluſt reports, 
that the grief and vexation of MrELLus were far be- 
yond what either decency or virtue could allow; “ he 
& reſtrained neither his tears nor his tongue; and, 
though in other reſpects an excellent man, wanted 
6 fortitude to maintain a character of dignity in ſuch 
„ adverſe and trying events. Some imputed his impa- 
«* tience to pride; others to that quick ſenſe, which 
“ every man, conſcious of worthineſs, muſt unavoidably 
have of contumelious treatment; many thought, 
&* that to ſee a victory, which he had gained, ſnatched 
& out of his hands, was the principal cauſe of his immo- 
« derate concern: but I. have been ſufficiently aſſured, 
„ that the advancement of MARlUs, not the wrong 
« done to himſelf, was the inſupportable rorment ; and 
„ that he would have borne his removal from the pro- 
« yince with more temper, had any other than Makius 
% been appointed to ſucceed him.” 8 

Reſtrained, therefore, by the diſcontent of his mind, 
and thinking it a folly to purchaſe advantages to another 
with danger to himſelf, he attempted nothing farther in 
the way of arms; but diſpatched deputies to King 
Bocchus, to admoniſh him, Not to become an enemy 
ok the Roman people, without provocation ; * 

| | 4 kn 


1 * 
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„ had now a fine opportunity of entering into friendſhip 


& and alliance with them, which would be more for his 


« benefit than a war. That, whatever confidence he 
might place in his riches or in his military force, it 
would be highly imprudent to change certainties for 

_ uncertainties, . and blend the affairs of his kingdom, 
that were now in a flouriſhing condition, with the 

* deſperate fortune of Jaun THA.“ | 

To this the King, with a courteous calmneſs, an- 
ſwered, * That Peace was what he earneſtly deſired, 

e but that he pitied the misfortunes of JuguaTHa , 

6 that if he might be included in the treaty, all other 

matters would, with eaſe, be amicably adjuſted.” 


The Roman General ſent a reply to the King's anſwer ; 


meſſengers from both ſides went backwards and for- 
wards; the time paſſed away ; and, agreeably to the 
defire of METELLUs, 16 progreſs was made in the war. 
But now the Conſul, Marius, who, by his diligence 
and popularity, had raiſed ſoldiers ſufficient (and ſome- 
what more than had been granted him) to compleat 
the legions, arrived with his recruits at Trica. Here 
the army was delivered up to him by P. Rutilius, the 
Lieutenant of MeTELLUs : for this angry General, that 
he might not have the pain of /eeing those things, which 
he could not even hear of with patience, careful] 
avoided an encounter with his hated ſucceſſor; and 
made the beſt of his way to Rome. Contrary to his ex- 
pectation, he was there received with the utmoſt de- 
monſtrations of publick joy, and as a man equally dear 
to the Senate and to the Commons; the envy of the latter 
[who had triumphantly carried their point] being now 
entirely ſubſided. = Ss "MF 


* That MeTELLvus, for his victories over the Numidian King, was 
honoured with a magaificent triumph, and the ſurname of Numidicus, 
we learn from Velleius Paterculus, L. 2. c. 11. and from other writers. 
Nevertheleſs, from what 4. Gellius reports to have been ſaid by M- 
TELLUs, in a ſpeech to che People, it is concluded, that his triumph 
had been oppoſed by one of the Tribunes. Qua in re quanto univerſi 
me unum antiſtatis; tanto vobis quam mihi majorem injuriam atque 
contumeliam facit, Quirites: et quanto probi injuriam facilius accipiunt 
quam alteri tradunt, tanto ille vobis quam mihi pejorem honorem ba- 
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80 The Roman HISTORY. Book VII. 
v. of R. Tt would ſeem, that, after the Roman army had been 
oe. 8 ſtrengthened by the troops which Marius brought with 
; Th him into Africa, JucurTHA had not the ſame eagerneſs 
Conſ-p. as before to come to a general battle. For no ſooner 

j did the two Kings hear of the Conſul's arrival, than, 
ſeparating their. forces, they retired into places difficult 
of acceſs, there to watch opportunities, when they 
might ſuddenly iſſue out and fall with advantage upon 
ſtraggling parties of the Romans, who, they hoped, 
would grow ſecure and remils in diſcipline ; this being 
commonly the caſe of ſoldiers, who have laid aſide all 
ear of an enemy. But Marius was too active and 
cautious to be eaſily ſurprized. By exerciſing his new- 
raiſed men in frequent ſkirmiſhes, and in reducing many 
caſtles and ſmall towns, (neither ſtrong by nature, nor 
well garriſoned) he brought them gradually to be upon 
an equality with his veterans, both in courage and in 
the exact obſervance of diſcipline. And, in order to 
raiſe yet higher the ſpirits of all his ſoldiers by experien- 
ced proſperity, and by hope ſtill more pleafing, having 
'F led them into a rich and fertile country, and there 
Wt amaſſed abundance of ſpoil, he moſt graciouſly divided 
. among them the whole. . 9 

On the other hand, the two Kings had no ſucceſs in 

the method, they had choſen of carrying on the war. 
for the Conſul ſo watched their motions, as to prevent 
the execution of any important deſign they could form; 

and in frequent inſtances, when either the Getulians or 
the Numidians, having pillaged the territories of the 

Roman allies, were going off with their booty, he inter- 

cepted, and routed them; and once, near Cirta, he 
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buit: nam me injuriam ferre, vos facere vult, Quirites : ut hic con- 

queſtio, iſtic vituperatio relinquatur. A4. Gell. 12. 9. It is like wi 

reported, that an accuſation of having embezaled the public money was 

brought againſt MgeTeLLUs ; but that, when the Accuſer had obliged 

him (according to cuſtom) to produce his books of account, none of 

the Judges would look into them, left they ſhould ſeem to doubt of his 

integrity. Val. Max. L. 2. c. 10. Cic. pro. C. Ball, c. 5. and 

Ep. ad Attic. L. 1. Ep. 16. So Be e e e 
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Chap. II. J ROMAN His'TosR x. =— 
puſhed Ju un TRA to ſuch extremity, that to make his 
eſcape he was forced to throw off his armour. ©» | 

But Makros, conſidering that enterprizes of this 
kind, how fortunate ſoever, had more of ſhow than f 
ſubſtance, and contributed little towards bringing the 
war to a concluſicn, reſolved now to inveſt, one after 
another, all thoſe ſortreſſes and towns of Numidia, 
which by their ſituation, or garriſons, or numerous in- 
habitants, gave the enemy any advantage in the war, 

By this means JuGukTHa would be deprived of his 
ſtrong holds, if he did not come to their relief; or, if 
he did, would be forced to a battle: in which (for any 
thing that appeared to the contrary) he muſt depend 

wholly upon his own forces. For BoccHyvs, either 
from the levity and inconſtancy of his. character, or 
with a view to deceive and ſurprize the Roman army, 
had frequently ſent meſſengers to the Conſul, with al- 

-ſurances, That he earneſtly defired to be in friendſhip with 
the Romans; who might, therefore, (he ſaid) lay afide 
all apprebenfion of hoſtilities from him. oY 
| Maxivs, in purſuit of his reſolution, began with 
caſtles, and certain inconſiderable, but well fortified, 
towns. Some of theſe he took by aſſault; others he 

. terrified into a ſurrendry; and he reduced others by 
fair words and promiſes. But when he found that 
JucurTHA, inſtead of coming to their defence, and of - 

fering him battle, continued to keep at a great diſtance, 
wholly buſied in other affairs, he thought the proper 
time was come for enterprizes of greater importance, 4 
and more difficult execution, than any of thoſe in which 4 


he had hitherto employed hs troops. : abt 08 

Cap/a, a large and ſtrong town, ſaid to have been b 

built by the Libyan Hercules, ſtood in the midſt of a i 

: vaſt deſert: and, as the inhabitants were exempted 1 
| from paying taxes, and enjoyed other advantages of a *n 
gentle government, it was with reaſon believed, that A 
JoouxrHA might depend upon their fidelity. Againſt _ 

an enemy they were well fortified by bulwarks, arms, 9 

and men; and ſtill better by the difficulty of approach- | "i 

ing them : for, excepting the lands near the town, the \Þ 

Vor. ; # | 8 G | þ whole 9 
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| Y. NR. whole country around was waſte. and barren, without 
546. Bef. 
Chr. 106 


water, and infeſted by ſerpents, animals always perni- 


cCious, but more ſo when inflamed by thirſt. The Roman 
General conceived a ftrong deſire to attempt this — 
not only becauſe the reduction of it would be uſefu 


with 
regard to the operations of the war, but becauſe it was 
difficult to effect, and he remembered, that MeTELLUs 


had acquired great honour by the conqueſt of Thala, a 


town for ſituation and ſtrength much like Cap/a : the 


difference was, that not far from hala were ſome ſprings ' 
of water, whereas the Cagſenſes had but one ſpring, and 


that was within the town: nor had they any other ſupply 


of water but from the heavens =. - 


Maklus, to conceal his purpoſe, ſent away his 
Lieutenant, 4. Manlius, with a detichment of light- 
armed ſoldiers to the city Laris (where he had placed 


his military cheſt and his ſtores) telling him, that he 


was going to pillage the country, and would join- him 
in a few days. He then marched directly towards the 


river Tana. As corn was ſcarce b, and water too, the 


General made the beſt proviſion he could to ſupply both 
wants. He had, a few days before, collected a good 


quantity of cattle : and, during his march, he diſtribu- 


ted in equal proportions, among the companies of foot 


and troops of horſe, a certain number of thoſe beaſts, 


directing that, as faſt as they were killed, bottles 
ſhould be made of their hides : ſo that when, after fix 


days. he arrived at the river, the ſoldiers had made a 


conſiderable number of leather bottles. Here he halted, 


and pitched a camp; but gave orders to his men, that, 


after taking due refreſhment, they ſhould be ready to 
march at ſun- ſet; at which time, leaving their baggage 


* Salluſt obſerves, that the ſcarcity of water in Numidia, and the 
ether inland parts of Africa, was by the inhabitants the more eaſily 
borne, as they lived moſtly upon milk and veniſon ; without the uſe of 


iult or any other ſeaſoning that provokes appetite or increaſes thirſt : 


r pbk of eating and drinking, among them, being to ſatisfy a na- 
tural hunger and thirſt, not to gratify a fantaſtic luxury. 


 Þ The Numidians were much more ſolicitous about graſs for their - 
cattle, than the produQtion of 2 and what corn the land had pro- 


quced this year, had, by the been carried into places of 
8 e 


ng's order, 
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behind, they were to load themſelves and their beafts _. 

of burden with water, and with nothing elſdme. 
At the hour appointed Marius led out his troops, 

and, having marched all night, encamped again inthe 


morning. Next night he renewed his'march ; and the 
third, long before day-break, arrived at a place full of 
ſmall hills, not above two miles from Capſa : there he 
paſſed the remaining part of the night, taking all poſ- 


| fible care to avoid being diſcovered. So ſoon as day 


appeared, the Cap/enſes, who had no apprehenſion of 
an enemy in their -neighbourhood, came out of the cit 

in great numbers; Maut:s perceived it, and ſtratt 
commanded his whole cavalry, and likewiſe the ſwifteſt 
of his infantry, to fly inſtantly to the city, and ſeize the 
gates: he himſelf followed with all poſſible expedition, 
nor ſuffered a man of his army to ſtray, for the fake of 


| wed The inhabitants, terrified to exceſs, quite 


unned with the ſuddeneſs of their calamity, and ſeeing 
many of their fellow-citizens already in the hands of the 


enemy, furrendred without reſiſtance. Mak1vs, ne- 


vertheleſs, put to the ſword all the Numidians that were 
able to bear arms, ſold the reſt for ſlaves, and burnt the 
city, when he had firſt given the plunder of it to his 
ſoldiers . YI 5 8 
The execution of ſo important an enterprize without 
any loſs of men, added greatly to the renown of MaRIUsS. 
His ſoldiers (whom he governed with a gentle hand 
* Salluft, though he confeſſes, that the General's proceeding, in this 
inftance, was contrary to the laws of war, ſeems diſpoſed to extenuate 


the iniquity, by telling us, that Ma xi us did not act thus from a ſpiric 
of covetouſneſs or cruelty, but becauſe the place was very commodious 


| 2 and not acceſſible to the Romans without much difficulty ; 


d Becauſe the people were an inconſtant, perfidious race, not to be kept 
to duty either by _— or by ſeverity. But it may here be obſeryed, 


that, if the Hiſtorian ſpeaks of the diſpoſition of the Capſenſes towards 


their own Prince, he contradicts what he told us before, vis. that they 
were efteemed a people whoſe fidelity might be depended upon, [fideliſ- 
ſurni habebantur.] If he means, that hey were perfidions to the Romans, 
of this the Romans could have no experience. The truth ſeems to be, 
that Maz1us committed this unjuſtifiable, cruel act, in order to bring 
the war to a ſpeedy concluſign, by n Numidians into a de- 
ſertion of all their towns, without . till they were attacked: for 
we find, by the ſequel of the ſtory, that 

regard to moſt of them. 


is cruelty had this effect with 
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J. of R. and enriched with ſpoil) extolled him to the ſkies; while 
Ch * the Numidians, on the other hand, dreaded him as a be- 


ing more than human. Allies and enemies all believed 
him to be, at leaſt, inſpired, and to act in every thing 


by the direction of the Gods. After hat had happened 
to the Capſenſes, few of the towns, againſt which he 
advanced made any oppoſition; thoſe which did, he 
forced; the greater number were deſerted upon his ap- 
proach ; and he gave them all to the flames: over the 
whole country were ſpread fire, ſlaughter, and deſolation. 
The Conſul cloſed this campaign with an exploit not 


leſs difficult in proſpect (if we except what regarded 20e 


march of the army) than Capſa had been. 


Not far from the river Muluccha, which divided the 


kingdom of JucuRTHA from that of Bocchus, there 
was in the midſt of a plain, a high and rocky hill, of 
conſiderable breadth at top ; on which ſtood a ſmall for- 
treſs, or caſtle, well ſtored with men, arms, and provi- 
lions, and furniſhed with a ſpring of water. The way 
up to this caſtle was very narrow, and, on each fide, 

bordered with a precipice ; the reſt of the hill Nature 


had formed, in eyery part, with ſuch a declivity, as, 
for its ſteepneſs, might be well taken for' the effect of 


human contrivance and induſtry : mounds and turrets, 


and the other machinery commonly uſed in ſieges, could 


not be employed here. Nevertheleſs, as 1 
had here depoſited his treaſures, MAR Ius ſet his heart 
upon making the conqueſt. The ſucceſs of his firſt 
efforts did not correſpond to his hope. To get up to 
the caſtle, by the narrow way above mentioned, was 


repeatedly attempted in vain. The enemy, with eaſe, 


broke to pieces his covered galleries [vine<] or deſtroyed, 


them with fire: inſomuch that, after loſing a conſide ra- 


ble number of his braveſt ſoldiers, he began to think of 
entirely dropping the enterprize. While his mind was 
in reſtleſs anxiety, fluctuating and undetermined, a 
Ligurian, of the auxiliary troops, going out of the 


camp in ſearch of water, obſerved, on the ſide of the 


hill (oppoſite to that ſide where the Romans made their 


race ſome ſnails crayling about the rocks; he picked 


vp. 
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up one, and then another, and continued climbing, in 
hiurſuit of more, till inſenſibly he got almoſt to the ſum- 

mit. Not meeting with any thing to check his pro- 
greſs, natural curioſity prompted him to proceed. In 
the place, where he chanced then to be, was a tall 
oak, which, growing out of the ſide of the hill, 
had been forced, by the rocky foil, to tend down= 
ward at firſt, but, when freed from that con- 
ſtraint, had taken a turn, and ſprang upward, as all 
trees naturally do. The Ligurian, availing himſelf; 
one while of the branches of this tree, and then of the 
prominences of the rocks, mounted, at length, fo high, 
as to be able to take a view of the level on which the 
fortreſs ſtood ; nor was hein any degree diſturbed in his 
ſurvey, the attention of the Numidians being wholly - 
engrofſed by the conflict on the oppoſite ſide. When he 
had made ſuch obſervations above, as he thought might 
afterwards be of uſe, he catne down by the ſame way he 
had gone up, but with more thought and circumſpection, 
_ conſidering carefully every ſtep of the defcent. 

And now, highly pleaſed with his important diſcove- 
Ties, away he ſpeeds to the General, informs him of all, 
pro hitn to attempt the fortreſs on that ſide, and of- 
fers to be himſelf foremoſt in the danger, conductor of 
the troops that ſhould be appointed to the fervice. The 
General immediately orders ſome of his attendants to go 
with the Ligurian, and examine into the truth of his 
report. Of theſe though ſome bring word that the 
thing is difficult, yet others affirming it to be eaſy, 
Ma fus's hope of conqueſt is revived, and he reſolves 
to make the experiment. tits ge Keele 5 oy 
Out of the trumpeters belonging to the army, the 
Conſul choſe five, that were deemed the moſt active and 
nimble of the whole corps; and he gave to theſe, for a 
guard, four centurions [with their companies] comman- 
ding all to obſerve the directions of the Læurian, and ap- 
pointing the very next day for the execution of the deſign. 

The ſoldiers of the detachment were barcheaded 
(that they might the better ſee their way) and barefooted 
(that they might climb the more eaſily) and being won - 
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1. 5 — derkully aſſiſted by the dextrous activity of their guide 
646. Bet. 


(as the Hiſtorian relates the Adventure) made a ſhift, 
Chr. 106. | 


45th though with great difficulty, to mount to the top of the 


enemy in a continued alarm, in order to fix their atten- 
tion wholly to his ſide; but, now, having learnt how 
far his detachment had ſucceeded, he ſallied out of his 
covered galleries, and, cauſing his men to form a Tor- 


toiſe, that is, to cover themſelves with their ſhields cloſe 


compacted, led them on towards the fort: His archers, 
ſlingers, and engines for caſting ſtones and darts, he 
5 N at the ſame time to diſtreſs the enemy. The 
beſieged, emboldened by former ſucceſſes, fought now, 
not behind, but before the walls of their caſtle; and 
the defence they made was vigorous and reſolute, till, 
on a ſuqden, they heard the ſound of Trumpets behind 
them. Conſternation, flight, diſperſion and deſpair, 
enſued. The Romans puſhing on, over heaps of ſlain, 


uite tothe caſtle, entered with the fugitives (or ſcaled 


the walls) and became maſters of the place . And thus 
had Marius the good fortune to draw Glory to himſelf, 
even from his own inexcuſable temerity. 9434 

lt was during the ſiege of this Fortreſs, that the Con- 
ſul's Quæſtor, Lucius Corntiivs SyILA, made his 
firſt appearance in the Camp; bringing with him a con- 
fiderable body of horſe, which, in purſuance of orders 
from his General, he had raiſcd in Latinm, and among 
the Allies. | 7 | 

The particulars of this action, as related by Salla, if the Reader 
underſtands them, it is well; the Tranſcriber confeſſes he does not. 
The fort ſeems to have been taken by ſurprize, much in the ſame man- 


ner as the Engliſh ſailors took Gibraltar in 1704 : bur, as to Maxtus's 
advancing his vinex almoſt to the walls of the caſtle, and his being enga- 


ged in conflict with the Numidians under the walls of it, this ſeems in 


conſiſtent with the Hiſtorian's account of the difficulty of aſcending thi- 

ther. Mons Saxtus mediocri Caſtello, ſatis patens, IN IMMENSUM 

EDI TUsS, UNO PERANGUSTO ADITU RELECTO omnis natura, velut 

opere, aique confulto praceps 1ER Caftellanorum Axe USTUM 

dum, UTRINQUE PRACISUM ; VINEE cum ingenti periculo FR US- 

"TRA agebantur. Nam cux EA PAULO PROCESSERANT, 1GNI, AUT 

- LAPIDIBUS CORRUMPEBANTUR; MILITES NEQUE PRO OPERE- 

"CONSISTERE PROPTERINIQUITATEM LOCI ; neque inter vineas fine 

perienta adminiſtrare ; optumus gquifque cadere, aut ſauciari; ceteris 
menus auger. | 8 Wet 


onſp. hill. Marius, in the mean time, had only kept the 


-STLLA 


Chap. II. The ROMAN His ToRY. EE 
'SYLLa was deſcended from Cornelius Ruffinus, whom, 
; in the year 478, after he had been twice Conſul and once 
Dictator, the Cenſors Fabricius and Æmilius expelled 
the Senate for having ten pounds of ſilver plate in his 
houſe* ; and this branch of the noble Cornelian family 
had made no figure in the Republic ſince that time, 
and was almoſt funk into obſcurity, as well as poverty _ 
when SyLLa-produced it again into light, by aſpi- idale- 
ring to the honours of the State. He had been care- tens Liſe 
« fully inſtituted in all the learning of Greece and Rome; of Cicero. 
© but, from a peculiar gaiety of temper, and fondnefs 
„for the company of mimics and players, was drawn, 
«< when young, into a life of luxury and pleaſure; fo 
« that Marivs [if we may believe Valerius Maximus] 
„ complained, that, in ſo rough and deſperate a ſer- 
„vice, Chance had given him / /oft' and delicate a 
| * Queſtor. When he arrived in Africa he knew no- 
| „ thing of the art of war: but whether rouſed by the 
example, or ſtung by the reproach, of his General, 
Y * he behaved himſelf in the Qu Hor ſhip with the greateſt 
vigour and courage, ſuffering no man to out-do him 
“in any part of military duty or labour.” Backward 
to receive favours, eager to requite, when he had re- 
ceived ; ready to aſſiſt all who aſked his aſſiſtance, and 
even doing kind offices to many without waiting to be 
aſked ; making himſelf equal and familiar to the loweſt 
of the ſoldiers, and yet, in his converſe with them, ne- 
ver ſeeking to wound the reputation of his General, or 
of any other worthy perſon (the common practice, ſays 
Salluſt, of wicked ambition; ) by all this he ſoon acqui- 
red, not only the character of a brave and ſkilful officer, 
but, the affection both of Mak1us and of the whole 
army. | | 
ure a, after the loſs of Cagſa, and other his beſt 
fortified "and moſt important places, together with an 
immenſe treafure, became ſenfible that nothing could 
retrieve his affairs, but a victory in the field: he ſent 
_ meſſengers therefore to King Bocchus to urge him to 
march his forces with all poſſible expedition into Na- 
* Plut. in Sylla, Vell. Pat. L. 2. Val. Max. 6. 9. Salluft. 
: 684 midia; 
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Y. of R. nudia; for that now was the time to give battle to the 
>: . enemy. The Mauritanian demurred; it was found 
aim neceſſary to bribe his miniſters ; nor could theſe prevail 
3 till he himſelf was bribed with the promiſe, from 
Jou THA, of a third part of Numidia, in caſe the Ro- 
mans ſhould be driven out of Africa; or the Numidian 
King, by a treaty of peace, be left in poſſeſſion of his 
dominions entire. Allured by this offer, Bocchus 
came, with a numerous army, to the aſſiſtance of his 
ally. Marius was moving off towards his winter quar- 
ters, when, about an hour before night, he found him- 
ſelf, on a ſudden, encompaſſed on all ſides by the united 
forces of the two Kings. They had choſen not to ap- 
| Pear till towards the cloſe of the day, becauſe darkneſs, 
in caſe they were defeated, would be advantageous to 
them; and, in caſe they proved victorious, would be 
no diſadvantage, they being well acquainted with the 
country ; whereas, in both caſes, to the Romans, who 
were ſtrangers, the night would unavoidably create dif- 
ficulties and perplexity. The Conſul's army being at- 
tacked and broken in upon in diverſe parts, before he 
could put it in any order for battle, or give out any 
word of command, the ſoldiers, both old and new, (for 
theſe latter had learnt ſo much of the art of war) threw 
themſelves into circular bodies, and thus, fronting every 
| Way, ſuſtained the charge of the enemy. In this ſur- 
prize, hurry, and confuſlion, Mar1vus, though unable 
to perform al] the functions of a General, yet, with a 
troop which conſtantly attended him, (and which he 
had filled with men choſen rather for their bravery than 
on account of any perſonal regard) flew about to every 
quarter; one while ſucconring his own people in diſ- 
treſs, then falling in among the thickeſt of the enemy, 
and ſtill fighting valiantly in perſon ; ſo that he both 
aſſiſted his ſoldiers and gave them an example of cou- 
rage unappalled by danger. The day was now ſpent, 
and the ardour of the barbarians did not flacken, but 
rather increaſed from the perſuaſion they had, that the 
night would be favourable to them. 
Malus, counſelled by the diſtreſs of his ſituation, 
in 
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in order to ſecure a retreat for his men, ſeized upon 
two hills that ſtood very near each other; on the one, 
not ſpacious enough for an encampment, yet happily 


furniſhing a plenteous ſpring of water, he directed 
SYLLA to paſs the night with the cavalry: he himſelf, 
having gradually drawn together his diſordered infantry, 


led them up the other hill, which, for the moſt part, 


being high and ſteep, and, therefore, requiring little 


fortification, was very commodious for a camp. The 
two Kings, though compelled to ceaſe the fight by the 
difficulty of following him, did not ſuffer their forces to 
retire, but made them ſpread themſelves round both 


hills, and theſe barbarians having kindled many fires, 
ſpent the greater part of the night in mirth and riot, 
dancing and ſhouting ; which was their cuſtomary 
manner on the like occaſions: even the leaders, be- 
cauſe they had not run away, were highly elated, and 
behaved themſelves as if they had been victorious. 
Maxivs, from his hill, perceiving their folly, forbad 
the uſual ſounding of the trumpets at the watches of the 


night, and ordered a perfect ſilence to be kept through- 


out his camp: but, when morning approached, and 
the barbarians, fatigued with their ſports, were fallen 
aſleep, he commanded the trumpeters of his army to 
ſound all at once, and all the ſoldiers to give a ſhout, 
pouring down, at the ſame time, upon the enemy ; 


who, awaking ſuddenly at the noiſe, were fo ſtruck 


and ſtupified with fear, as to be incapable of attempting 
a defence: More of the Africans are ſaid to have pe- 
riſhed in this ſurprize, than in all the former battles. 
And now the Conſul renewed his purpoſe of retiting 
into winter quarters ; and becauſe of the plenty of pro- 
viſions always to be had in the maratime towns, thither 
he bent his courſe. In this march, notwithſtanding his 


late ſucceſs, and the total diſappearing of the enemy; 


he uſed the ſame circumſpection and precaution, as if 


their forces had been in ſight. The Army advanced 


in the form of a ſquare : On the right of which were the 
cavalry, commanded by SYLLa ; on the Jefr, MaxLius 
with the archers and ſlingers and the Ligurian cohorts : 
N : ; ; Before 
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90 The Roman HISTORY. Book VII. 
Y. of R. Before the front and behind the rear of the main body 
_ _ marched the light-armed infantry, under the conduct 
345th Of the Tribunes : The deſerters, of ſmall account as 
4 Conſ. p. ſoldiers, yet uſeful, becauſe acquainted with the coun- 
1 try, were ſent out to diſcover. At the ſame time, the 
Wi -  . Conſul, as if he had appointed no officers under him, 
14 was himſelf every where, attentive to every thing, com - 
mending, and reprimanding, with juſt diſtinction. 
Nor was he leſs careful in a Camp, than on a March. 
Going the rounds in perſon, he viſited the watch and 
every quarter; not ſo much from ny diſtruſt of thoſe _ 
employed to execute his orders, as from a perfuaſion, 
that the ſoldiers would more willingly ſubmit to labour 
and fatigue, if they ſaw their General partake with them 
therein. And, indeed, during the whole time that he _ 
had the conduct of this war, he kept his men in good 
diſcipline more by the fear of ſhame, than of puniſh- 
ment. Many imputed this to ambition, and to a deſire 
of ingratiating himſelf with the ſoldiers; while ſome im- 
agined, that being inured, from his early youth, to 
hardſhips and labours, he took a real delight in What 
the reſt of the world call diſtreſs and miſery. Be that 
as it will, this is certain, the intereſt and honour of the 
Republic could not have been more advanced by the 
exerciſe of the utmoſt rigour in command, than they 
were by his mild and gentle methods. 
After four days march, when tne Roman army drew 
near to Grta, the ſcouts, which Malus had ſent out, 
appeared on a ſudden, haſtening back, all at the fame 
time; a ſure ſign that the forces of the enemy were not 
far off. But as theſe ſcouts came from different quar- 
ters, and yet made one and the fame report of the ene- 
my's approach, the Conſul could not poſſibly know on 
which fide he ſhould be attacked. To be prepared 
therefore, on every fide, to ſuſtain the charge, he kept 
his men in the very order of their march, and halted 
where he then was. This meaſure diſappointed Jugur- 
tha for he had divided his ſtrength into four parts, 
flattering himſelf that ſome one of them would certainly - 
have an opportunity of coming upon the backs of the 
gy | ; Romans. 
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RNonians. The Mooriſh horſe began the action, boldly char- | » 
ging the Roman cavalry, commanded by SyLLa, whodu- 10 
covered great ability as well as reſolution in ſuſtaining the 1 
ſhock and repulſing the enemy. During this conflict King bo 

| Boccnvs, at the head of a body of foot, juſt brought 9 
him by his ſon Yolux (who loitering in his march had 1 
not been in the former battle) attacked the rear guard | 
of the Roman army. JucurTHa, with the moſt nu- 3 
merous diviſion of his troops, faced the Roman van, 9 
conducted by Max Ius in perſon : But he no ſooner re- 9 
ceived advice of Bocebus's being come up, than he pri- "3 
vately, with a few attendants, wheeled off to that King's 4 
body of infantry, crying aloud as he joined them, It is $ 
in vain for the Romans to continue the fight ; for Thave Y 
Juſt now killed Mak1vs with my own hand. And this 1 
he ſpoke in Latin , that the Roman ſoldiers might under- 9 
ſtand him: At the fame time he ſhewed them his ſword, 1 
red with the blood of a footfoldier, whom, with his own 2 
hand, 'he had killed, a little before. How much rea- oY 
fon ſoever the Romans had to ſuſpect the veracity of the = 
reporter, it did not hinder the report from having in great = 
meaſure, the deſired effect. They were terrified and * 
diſheartened ; while, on. the other hand, the Barba- #Y 
rians, inſpired with freſh courage, puſhed their enemies HH 
with more vigour and fury than before: inſomuch thax bt 
theſe were on the very point of running away, when it 
Syria, who had routed the cavalry of the Moors, and 4 
was happily returned from the purſuit, recovered the 4$ 
day by falling ſuddenly on the flank of their infantry. of 
King Boccbus inſtantly fled. JucurTHa, tenacious of 4 
the advantage gained by means of his ſtratagem, obſti- 4 
nately continued the fight, till the few horſemen that at- - 
tended him were all ſlain, and he found himſelf incloſed 5 
on the right and left by the Roman cavalry: Single he vl 
then broke through all oppoſition, eſcaping unhurt by |. 
a ſhower of darts that were thrown at him as he went * 
off. About the ſame time, the Conſul, who after put- | 


— 


Jugurtha had learnt the Latin Ton in Spain, while be ſerved | 
under Scipio, at the ſiege of Numantia. me 7 — | 
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T. of R. ting the Numidian horſe to flight, received notioe, that 
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his rear guard had given ground, was coming with all 
diligence to their ſuecour. In concluſion, the Africans 
were totally routed on every ſide s-. 
MaRIUs, now unqueſtionably conqueror, and purſu- 
ing his march without further moleſtation, arrived at 


Qrta. Hither, about five days after the battle, came 
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Ambaſladors from, King Boccbus, with this requeſt, 
That the Conſul would be pleaſed to ſend to him two 
* perſons, of principal truſt, with whom he might ami- 
*: cably confer upon matters which concerned both his 
** intereſt and that of the Roman people.” The Con- 
ſul, without delay, diſpatched Manuius and SyLLa, 
to negotiate with the Moor. Theſe deputies, though 
ſent to the King at his defire, judged it adviſeable to 
ſpeak to him, before they heard what he had to ſay to 
them: to the end that, if he were inclined to war, they 
might, by their rhetoric, diſpoſe him to peace, and, 
if defirous of peace, add more warmth to that deſire. 
SYLi.a, to whom, not as ſenior, but as the more 
eloquent, ManL1os, on this occaſion, yielded the pre- 
— vi addreſſed the King in words to the following 
ect. | bs ; 
Kix Boccnvs, It is a ſingular pleaſure to us, 
that the Gods have at length diſpoſed ſo great and 
* worthy a man as you to be our friend rather than our 
* foe ; and have admoniſhed you to break that unnatu- 
ral union, which, to the injury of your own moſt ex- 
« cellent character, you had formed with JuGurTHa, 
e the very worſt of men. We, to our inexpreſſible 
„joy, are hereby freed from the odious neceſſity of 
“ purſuing with one and the ſame undiftinguiſhing 
e {word of vengeance, him, the moſt criminal of offen- 
* ders, and you, who have only been led into a miſtake.” 


According to Orofus (lib, v. cap. xv.) the action near Cirta laſted 
three days. At length, the victory fell to Marius by means of a 
mighty fall of rain, which, while it reſreſhed the Romans, faint with 
thirſt, rendered uſeleſs the ſhields of the Barbarians. For being covered 
with elephants ſkins, the nature of which (he ſays) is to ſuck in water 
like a ſpunge, they became too heavy for the arm. : 

| | | Having 
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Chap. II. The Roman HISTO Rv. 93 
Having thus paid the due compliment to the Kings 
tranſcendent merit, the Orator proceeded to inform 
him, That the Romans had always, even from their 
« low beginning, made it their choice to have friends 
„rather than ſlaves, and had thought it ſafer to rule 
* over willing ſubjects than ſuch as are compelled to 
* obedience. [Do you want an Ally ?] It is impoſſible 
4 for you to have' a more commodious alliance than 
„ ours: Becauſe, in the firſt place, we are at a great 
“ diſtance from you, ſo that there cannot eaſily hap- 
„ pen any occaſion of quarrel between us; and yet 
„ e can be as friendly and ſerviceable to you, as if 
<< we were your near neighbours: And in the next 
„ place, we have vaſſals in abundance, more than 
56 enough; but neither we nor any other people ever 
« ſo abounded with friends, as not to wiſh for more.“ 
After theſe and ſome other ſuch like empty words, 
they intimated to him, * that he had now a fine op- 
+ portunity of correcting his miſtake, and that the 
Romans were a people who never ſuffered themſelves 
* to be outdone in acts of kindneſs.” 
Boccnvs is ſaid to have anſwered in very ſoft * 
gentle terms, apologizing for his error, and aſſuring 
_ deputies, © That he had taken arms with no pur- 
* poſe of hoſtility againſt the Romans, but purely to 
„ defend his own territories, being unable patiently to 
* ſee a part of Numidia, which by right of war be- 
„ longed to him, as having conquered it from 7ugur- 
+ tha, laid waſte by MaRIUS. That he had formerly 
« ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome with an offer of his friend. vide f. 
ſhip, and that his offer had been rejected: that, pra, p. 54. 
* however, he choſe to. be ſilent on that head, and 
ſhould willingly now, if Marius would give per- 
** miſſion, diſpatch a ſecond Embaſly to the Roman 
Senate.“ „ 
It would ſeem that MaxLivs and SyLLA expreſſed 
their approbation of this propoſal : yet we find that it 
was not put in execution till ſome time after their 
departure. For JucurTaa, being informed of their 
arrival, and tearing the conſequences, had, 15 rich 
ribes, 
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V. of R. bribes, gained to his intereſt ſome of the king's fa- 
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vourites ; and, through the influence of theſe, the 
Moor fluctuated: awhile in uncertainty and irreſolution. 
At length his fear of the Romans got the aſcendant in 
his mind; and he then appointed five of his chief con- 
fidents, men of approved fidelity and ability, to be 
his Ambaſſadors to MaRIUS : and they were ſecretly 
empowered to conclude a peace upon any terms, in caſe 
the Conſul permitted their proceeding to Rome, to ne- 
gotiate that affair. ee Ry 5 
Mau ius, after diſpoſing his troops in winter-quarters, 
had, with a detachment of his cavalry and light- armed 
cohorts, made an excurſion into a ſolitary part of the 
country, there to beſiege a Tower, wholly garrifoned 
by Roman deſerters; and he was at this time engaged 
in that enterpriſe. Ie i 
The Mooriſh Ambaſſadors, in their journey to the 
winter-quarters of the Roman army, fell into the hands of 
ſome Getulian robbers, and were by them ftript ſo bare, 
that when they appeared before SvLL A, who, in the 
abſence of Marius, commanded in chief, they made 
a moſt deſpicable figure. SYLLa, nevertheleſs, received 
them with all the reſpectful civility due to their cha- 
racter, and not only ſupplied them with every thing 
neceſſary, but over and above made them noble pre- 
ſents ; a liberality, which wrought on their minds with 
ſuch power, as to convince them fully, that all the 
reports they had heard of Roman Avarice, were falſe ; 
and that SvLLa was ſincerely their friend. For, even 


Cap. cxi. at that time, (ſays the * Hiſtorian) there were many per- 


Sons ignorant of the practice of giving, in order to cor- 
rupt, and who imagined that no man was munificent but 
from Goodwill : that all preſents were unqueſtionable proofs = 
of kindneſs. Under the force of this perſuaſion, the 

Ambaſſadors of King Bocchus diſcloſed to their Ro- 
man friend the whole of their inſtructions, requeſting 
his advice and aſſiſtance in the buſineſs committed to 
their care. SvLLa promiſed every thing they aſked, 
and counſelled them in what manner to addreſs the 
Conſul, and, afterwards, the Senate. 


A 


} 
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Forty days they had been waiting to perform their 


commiſſion to Mak tus, when he, having failed in his 
enterpriſe, returned to Cirta; and from thence, (being 


there informed of their arrival) ſignified his pleaſure, 
that they and SyLLa ſhould come to him from Unica : 
be ſummoned likewiſe the Prætor of that place; and 


from every quarter of the Province, ſuch of the Romans 
as were of Senatorian rank. Before this council he laid 
the buſineſs with which the King had charged his mi- 


niſters; and the reſult of the deliberation was, Per- 
miſſion to them to proceed to Rome; and a ceſſation of all 


Hoſtilities till their return. Of the five Moors, three ſet 


cout for Tracy; the other two returned to the King; 
who, though he heard with pleaſure all the particulars 
of their report, was with nothing ſo much delighted 
as with their account of that extraordinary warmth of 
friendſhip which SyYLLa had for him. © 


95 


About this time the conſular faſces were transferred V. of R. 
to C. Atilius Serranus, and Q. Servilius Capio* ; but 547. Bet. 


Marius, in quality of Procontul, remained, by order, ee 
at the head of affairs in Africa. TY Gonl-p. 


Tux Mzooriſp Ambaſladors arrived at Rome, and had 
an audience of the Senate; where having firſt confeſ- 
ſed that their maſter, miſled by the wicked artifices of 
PR, had been faulty, they prayed, that he might 

forgiven his fault, and be admitted into Friendſbip 
and an alliance with the Roman Republic. 

To which humble addreſs they received this an- 


ſwer: | 


« Tax Senate and People of Rome are not accuſ- 


'* tomed to forget either ſervices or injuries. Since 
„ Poccnuus repents of his fault, they grant him par- 


*« when he has deſerved them.“ | | 
Boccaus, on receiving advice of what had paſſed, 


don. Friendſhip and an alliance he ſhall obtain, 


requeſted of Marius, by letter, to ſend Sylla to him 


once more. The Proconſul complied : SyLLa, eſcort- 
ed by a detachment of cavalry and light-armed infan- 


This Conſulſhip was memorable for the birth of Powyry TUE 
Gaar, and of Cicero, Ye. Par. lib. ii. A. Gell. xv. cap. a8. 
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The RO M A N His ToR v. Book VII. 


V. of R. try, ſet out for Mauritania. On the fifth day of his 


647. Be 
0 


f. journey, a body of horſe appeared on a ſudden, in a 
5* wide plain. They did not exceed 1000, yet, by the 


looſe order of their march, were fo ſpread as to ſeem 
much more numerous to the Romans; who likewiſe 
imagined them to be enemies, and therefore inſtantly 
prepared to receive them as ſuch. This apprehenſion 
of danger was, however, quickly removed by the re- 


turn and report of ſome horſemen ſent out to diſcover. 
And, preſently after, VOL U X, the fon of Boconus 


riding up, and addreſſing himſelf to the Quæſtor, in- 
formed him, that The troops be ſaw had been ſent by the 
king to meet him and to be his guard. After this, the 


two corps joined; and they marched that day and the 
next without any alarm. But in the evening, when 


they had pitched their camp, Vol. ux, with a look of 
conſternation and diſtreſs, comes haſtily to SyLLa, 
tells him, JucUrTHA is not far off; the ſcouts have 
brought this intelligence; intreats and preſſes him to ſteal 


away privately in the night, and begs to be the fole 


companion of his flight. "7 
SYLLAa diſdainfully anſwered, That he neither feared 

the Numidian, who had been ſo of ren routed ;, nor diſtruſt- 

ed the courage of his own men; but, were he ſure to periſh, 


he would ſiand his ground, rather than by treacherouſly 


deſer ting ſoldiers committed to his conduct preſerve an un- 


certain life, which he might poſſibly laſe in a very ſhort 
time by ſome natural and common diftemper. 
Nevertheleſs, when VoLux adviſed that the whole 


army ſhould move off in the dark, the Quæſtor ap- 


proved of this meaſure ; and, accordingly, gave orders, 


that the ſoldiers, when they had ſupped and lighted 
many fires in the camp, ſhould ſet forward at the firſt 
watch of the night. 2 

At ſun-riſe, when, all being thoroughly fatigued with 


their nocturnal march, SvLLA was marking out ground 


for a camp, the Mooriſh ſcouts brought tidings, that 


about two miles before them directly in their way, 


JoucurTHa had poſted himſelf with all his forces, 
The Roman ſoldiers, in mighty conſternation, preſent- 


ly 
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ly imagined themſelves betrayed by VoLux; and ſome 


were for executing vengeance upon the traitor without 
delay. SyLLa had the ſame ſuſpicion of the young 
Prince, yet would not ſuffer bim to be hurt. He ex- 
horted his Romans to call up all their courage, putting 
them in mind, that in frequent inſtances a few brave 
men had prevailed againſt multitudes : He invoked 
Jupiter to witneſs the perfidious wickedneſs of Boc- 
chus; and then, turning to the Prince, VoLvux, you 
Have the beart and intentions of an enemy; be gone out 
* of my camp this inſtant! The Prince, with tears in 


his eyes, begged of the Quæſtor not 10 harbour that 


ſuſpicion, aſſuring him, that what had happened was 
wholly owing to. the vigilant ſubtilty of JuGURTHA. 


*« By his ſpies; he got notice of my being to come to 
“ meet you, and learnt the route | was to take. 
% However, fince he has no great numbers with him, 


e and has placed in my father all his hopes, it is not 
“ Probable he will venture upon any open attempt, 
« while I am here. So that I think the beſt courſe 
vill be, confidently to purſue our way, and march 


through the very midſt of his camp. I will either 


* ſend my Moors forward, or, leave them here, be- 

* hind, as you ſhall chuſe, and I will, alone, accom- 

% pany you.” | Cl | f 
Nothing more adviſeable occurring to .SYLLA's 


thoughts, and his critical ſituation not allowing time to 


deliberate, he followed the Prince's counſel ; which, 
by the event, appeared to have been both {ſincere and 


judicious: for they paſſed on fafe and unmoleſted ; and, 


in a few days, they arrived at the place whither they 
had been directed to go. | i 15 


[The hiſtorian accounts for the inadtion of Jycur- 


THA, on this occaſion, by ſuppoſing him to be held 
in ſuſpence and irreſolution by /urprize, as not having 
imagined that the Romans would come on: but, per- 


haps it would be better accounted for, by ſaying, that 


the Numidian was too able a politician, to act fo very 
fooliſh a part, as what they had apprehended. ]J 
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647. Bef. 
Chr. 105. 


346th 


Conſ-p. 


The ROMAN HISTOR . Book VII. 
Tux was, at this time, in the court of King 
Bocchus, and upon a foot of freedom and familiarity 
with him, a certain Numidian, named Afpar, whom 
JUGURTHA (having received intelligence of SYLLa's 
being ſent for) had diſpatched thither, to be a ſpy 


upon the actions of the Muos, and to diſcover bis in- 


tentions. Dabar, another Numidian, was likewiſe a- 
bout the King, at the ſame time, and highly favoured 
by him, on account of his many excellent talents. 
This man, whoſe father was the ſon of Maslixissa, 
by a concubine, had, in many inſtances, ſhewed him- 
ſelf a zealous friend to the Roman intereſt : for which 
reaſon the Mook fixed his choice on him as the fitteſt 
perſon he could employ, to be his meſſenger to the Ro- 


man Quæſtor: and he gave him in charge, thus to 


ſa 

Boccn us is ready to perform whatever the Ro- 
man People require of him. He refers it to you, 
SYLLA, to appoint the place and time for your con- 
e ference. Aſpar mult be ſummoned to it; otherwiſe 
& it will be impoſſible to avoid the inſidious wiles of 
& his maſter ; But you need not apprehend any in- 
convenience. from the preſence of that miniſter ; 
“ for the ſettling of all matters ſhall be Fe be- 


„ tween Boccaus and you alone. | 

SYLLA anſwered, that © He would not ſpeak fully 
« of the buſineſs of his commi! Non, but to the King, 
„ when no other perſon was preſent, or, at moſt, very 


« few; and that what he purpoſed to ſay before Aſpar 
« would be very ſhort.” At the ſame time, he fur- 
niſhed Dabar with the anſwer which the King was to 
give to it 


Place and time were appointed, and the parties, 


azcordingly, met. Sy A, addreiing himſelf to the 
King, I was ſen! by the Rom in Conſul to aſk you, whe- 


à SALLUST pretends (ſeemingly without any good reaſon) that Boc- 
CHUS was not fincere in this meſſage ; and that he was, a long time, 
in debate with himſelf, Whether he ſhould betray JUGURTHA to SYL- 
LA, Or SYLLa to JUGURTHA. Sex eg9 comperio, BOCCHUM magis pu- 
nica fide quam, &c. 


ther 


Chap. II. The Roman HIS TOR v. | 
ther you are for peace or war.” To which, Bocchus, 
purfuant to his Inſtructions, F you will come hither 


again ten days hence, you ſhall have an anſwer. I am 


not, at preſent, reſolved.” This faid, each retired 
to his camp. But, when the night was far ſpent, the 


King ſent privately for SYLLa, who being come, and 


no body elſe preſent, except truſty interpreters, and 


Dabur, who was ſworn to ſecrecy, Bocchus opened 


the conference with a ſpeech. If the ſpeech given us 
by Salluft be genuine, it may, perhaps, for unmeaning 
words, vye with that, which SyLLa formerly made to 
the King. Free” $a OL ee” 
What Boccaus ſaid to the purpoſe was this: That 
he would, henceforward, take no part in the war 


between the Romans and JucurTHA ; would never 
6 


« 


* 


* 


boundary between himſelf and Micipſa; nor ever 
„ ſuffer JuGurTHA to come within that limit,” He 
added, If you have any thing farther to aſk, worthy 
* of me and of the Romans, it ſhall not be refuſed.” 


Vide ſu- 
pra, p. 92, 


93: 


ſtir beyond the river Mulucha, which had been the 


To this, SYLLa anſwered, © That the Roman arms 


having been ſucceſsful in the war, the Senate and 
% People of Rome could not poſſibly think themſelves 
* under any obligation to him for the offers he had 
made: that, if he deſired to oblige them, he muſt 
do ſomething that would appear to be done for their 


e intereſt more than for his own M; and that this would 


not be difficult: For, as he had now JucuRTHA in 
his power, he might deliver him up to the Romans; 
+ who would, then indeed, be greatly indebted to him, 
and then every thing he deſired, would follow of 
** courſe, friendſhip, alliance, and that part of Numidia 
& which he claimed.“ | 1 180 
Boo chus objected “ His Ties of Affinity and Con- 
ſanguinity with the Namidian, the Treaty of Confe- 
% deracy between them, as likewiſe. the Danger to 


„ himſelf, ſhould he act io faithleſs a part, of thereby 


“ loſing the affections of his People, who loved Ju- 
„ GURTHA and hated the Romans Nevertheleſs, 


wearied out by importunate ſolicitation, the Moor 


* conſented 
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100 The Roman HISTOR v. Book VII. 
Y. of R conſented, at length, to do all that SYLLAa defired, and 
5 85 Bef. it was then agreed to deceive JucurrH a, by making 
. To him hope, he ſhould be included in the Treaty of Peace 
| Confp, between Rome and Mauritania. | | . 

Accordingly, Bocchus, the day following, mtimat- 
ed to Appar, that the Romans were willing to terminate 

the war upon conditions; that he had learnt this from 

SYLLA by Dabar, and therefore, wiſhed to know the 

diſpoſition of the Numidian King. Away went Aſpar, , 

full of joy, to the camp of his maſter : and after eight . 

days, returned with this anſwer : “ JucurTHRA would : 

+ gladly come into any meaſures for putting an end 

© to the war; but having more than once experienced, 
« that Treaties, made with Roman Generals, are vain, 
« and ineffectual, has little reaſon to truſt Marrvs. 
If Bocenus be deſirous of procuring a peace, that 
„ ſhall be durable and advantageous, both to himſelf 

„ and to his Ally, let him contrive a meeting of all 

t the parties, as if to confer about Peace, and there 

ce deliver up-SYLLA into the hands of JucuraTraa. A 

„ valid Treaty, a Treaty made by order of the Se- 

„ nate and People of Rome, will then infallibly enſue: 

& for they will never ſuffer to remain in the power of 

his enemies ſuch a man as SYLLA, a man of his 
| importance, 


50 +a wa 


as a. PLC I We - 


© 


* Talem Virum. SALLUST, when he puts theſe words into the mouth 

of JUGURTHA, fees to have forgot that SYLLA was, at this time, a 

man of very little conſequence, His family, though noble, had ſunk 

mto obſcurity, his fortune was low, nor does either his reputation or 

his intereſt ſeem to have riſen to any conſiderable height, before the 

Social War. He could not obtain the Prætorſbip till he was paſt the 

legal Age; and, when he did obtain it, it was thought to be by the 

force of Bribes. GS | 

But perhaps, the hiſtorian by talem virum means no more than that 

SYLLA was Quxg1o0r of the Roman army, and Homa nobilis, as he 

ſtyles him in the ſame paſſage. on | 

: As to Jus ux rA attempt to perſuade king Boccnvs, that the 

moſt effectual means to obtain from the Romans, an advantageous and 
durable peace, would be, to betray a Roman Quæſtor (then bearing the 
Character too of an Ambaſſador) into the hands of their moſt hated 
Enemy, it only indicates, that the Numidian looked upon the Moor as 

a very weak Prince, and wholly unacquainted with the temper of his 

enemies. For, that Jus ux ru himlcif did not imagine, he 3 

| enabled, 
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© importance, a Roman Noble, fallen into captivity, 

„not through cowardice, or any neglect of duty, but 

through a warm zeal to ſerve his Country.” 

Boccnvs, when he had a good while pondered this 

advice, promiſed to follow it. But whether he, at that 

time, meant to perform his promiſe (the hiſtorian tells 

us) is uncertain : Becaule, though he frequently re- 

newed it, he as often gave the hke promiſe to SYLLA. \ 
In the night, preceding the day appointed for the 
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conferegce, the Moos gathered about him Hie chief 9 
confidents, changed his mind on a ſudden," diſmiſſed 1 
them, and fell into great perturbation of mind; be- 7 
traying, by the frequent alterations of his countenance, Þ 
the inward ſtruggles by which he was agitated, At 4 


length, 


a 1 i * . 
enabled, by the poſſeſſion of SyLLA's perſon, to procure a peace with 
Rome, we may well conclude from his neglecting to ſeize him *, when 
he, with Yolux (not = before) in their way to the court of Mau- 
ritania, paſſed through the Numidian camp. Doubtleſs, JuGurTHa'S 4 
ſole view in his endeavours to engage king Boccn us in ſo unpardona- a 
ble an act of treachery, was to make the condition of the Moor as deſ- 41 
perate as his own ; in which caſe he —_ have counted upon the ſtea- jb 
dineſs of his ally, and been able to hold out ſome years longer again if 
the Romans. 8 TO 

This, I ſay, from the idea given us by the hiſtorians of JucusTHA's 
abilities, we ſhould naturally conjecture to have been the aim of his 
proceeding z Not @ peace with Rome, but means to continue the war. | 

At the ſame time, it muſt be confeſſed that ſome parts of Juour- 
T#xA's conduQ ſeem quite irreconcileable with common ſenſe, and would : 
incline one to believe, that he was really frighted our of his wits. : 

A late excellent writer obſerves, that nothing is more common 
< than to ſee men give themſelves up to a Passzan—to their known 
«« prejudice and ruin, and in direct contradiftian to the loudeſt calls of 


„ SrLF-LOVE.—Every caprice of the imagination, every curioſity of "1 | 
< the underſtanding, every affeQion of the heart, is perpetually ſhew- —_— 
“ ing its weakneſs [the weakneſs of SzLr-Love] by prevailing over it. 6 
66 , 


| daily, hourlv, ſacrifice the greateſt known intereft to Fancy, In- 

„ quifitiveneſs, Love, or Hatred, _ vagrant inclination.” | 0 
"Therefore, that JucurTHa, w greateſt intereſt, that awhich bis | 31 
habitual S£LF-L.ovEe called loudeſt for) was the undifiaurbid poſſeſſion of the | 
kingdom of Numidia, ſhould, nevertheleſs, from his Fear or Fealonſy, or :3 
Hatred of a rival, expoſe himſelf, when at Rome, ro the feſentment of * 
the Roman People, by murdering Maſtua: And that in revenge of the Vide ſu- 


iafult put upon him by the Romans, in conſtraining him to appear at pra. p. 39. 
* Vide bal p. 97. 8 | A 
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oned by Afpian [App. de 


The Roman HISTORY. Book VI. 
length, however, he ſent for SyLLa, and, in concert 
with him, laid an ambuſh for the Numidian King. 


Next morning, upon notice brought that JucurTHA | 


was not far off, Bocchus, as if to do him honour, 


went out, accompanied by a few courtiers, and by the 


Roman Quæſtor, to meet him at a certain eminence, 
that was in view of the men lying in wait. To this 


eminence the Numidian, attended by a conſiderable 
number of his friends, came unarmed, according to 


agreement. The ſignal inſtantly given, the ambuſh 


roſe, ſurrounded JogurTHa and his followers, ſeized 


him, and maſſacred them : He was delivered up bound 


into the hands of SyLLa, and, by him, conducted to 


MaAklus. | | 11 8 | 
Thus ended * the JucurTrintE WAR, to the real 
diſhonour of both Maxtius and SYLLa, who are ſaid 
nevertheleſs to have warmly * contended for the qu. oR 


the bar of the People's judicature, to undergo an examination, he ſhould 


compel the whole Roman army, officers and ſoldiers, (when fallen into 
his power) to paſs under the yoke, may perhaps, be conſidered as not 


wonderful, and only as inſtances exemplifying the obſervation above 


mentioned: viz. that the 'moſt cunning, wicked men, will, to gratify 


a particuiar paſſion, do attions the moſt fooliſbly impolitic with regard to the © 


very interefls they are. habitually in purſuit of, But that JucurTHaA, 
after the perpetration of that murder, and after putting that groſs af- 
front upon the Reman army, ſhould (being in his ſenſes) hope to obtain 
from the Roman Senate and People. a tolerable peace, * from the 
ſole motive of that hope, diveſt himſelf in a great meaſure of the means 
of defence, by giving up ſo large a part of his ſtrength and treaſure, 
as we are told he did, to his enemies, preſents a difficulty, the ſolution 
of which I ſhall leave to the reader. F 

f The hiſtorians have not been careful to tell us how the newly con- 


quered country was diſpoſed of. Sextus Rufus ſays, that Numidia, from 
the time of JuGurTHa's captivity, belonged to Rome : Yet Plutarch 


[in Mario] ſpeaks of a king of Numidia, whom he calls Hiemp/al, to 
whom young Marius, when driven out of Italy by SyLLa, fled for 
protection. The ſame oy: under the name of Mandreſtal, is menti- 

ell. Civ. lib. i. p. 388.] From SyLia's 
promiſe to Boccuus, it may with ſome reaſon” be conjectured, that 
the third part of Numidia was yielded to that prince. ' * 

In this diſpute, father Carrou has efpouſed SyLLA's cauſe with 
remarkable zeal.— Thus was SYLLA fortunate to a degree not to be 
4 paralleled ; no embaſſy was ever more compleatly ſucceſsful, ws 
1 9 a E ny” N FER. be . * is 


of 
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of that gallant exploit which brought the war to its V. of K. 
concluſion. — The GLORY of having engaged JUGURTHA's 647. 
Father-in-law and confederate in arms to invite him io a 
friendly conference, and, under that cover, betray him 

into the hands of his moſt implacable enemies. . 

—_ Max1vs continued in Africa the remainder of this 

year, and all the next, till Roms wanted the ſervice of 

| fo able a general againſt the Cimbri and their allies. 


s CHAP. Il. 


The War with the Cimgr1. The Second, Third, Fourth, 
and b Conſulſhips of Marius. 


E left the Ciunui in the year 640 plundering Liv. Epit. 


and laying waſte Tran/alpine Gaul. Little more I. V. 
is ſaid of them till the year 644, when they defeated 5 OD 
the Conſul SiLanvus *. | Tacit. de 
The following year the Conſul AuRELIus had no Mor. 
better ſucceſs than his Predeceſlor. I SGerm. c. 
And in 646, L. Cassius Lonoinus (the collegue of xxxvii. 
Ma ius in the Conſulſhip) ſuffered a notable overthrow 


from the Tigurini“, who were probably aſſiſted by the * A people 


Cimbri. They ſurpriſed him in an ambuſh ; where of Swiſſer- 


both he and his lieutenant, Calpurnius Piſo, loſt their land. Strab. 


R . . 3 0 J. : : 
lives. His other lieutenant Fopillius made a ſhameful 2 5 2 


capitulation with the Barvarians : For he conſented to Liv. Epit. 
give hoſtages, deliver up the half of his baggage, and | Ixv. 


« His ſtars, if J may ſo ſpeak, delivered him out of all dangers, and 
+ accompliſhed” his moſt ſanguine hopes. —He had the nonour of fi- 
niſhing, almoſt without the effuſion of blood, a war, which Maziys 
had not been able to bring to a concluſion, by many fieges and many 
victories. — Though a Proquæſtor only, he, from the time of his firſt 
[ſecond] campaign became equal in reputation to the general himſelf. 
* —At leaſt he was looked upon at Rome as the chief conquerar of 
«© Numidia. It ſeems as it Juſtice required that Heaven ſhould give 
„Manus the mortification of ſeeing the cLoRy of the campaign 
divided between a ſubaltern and himſelf.“ &c. &c. tome 1 4. p. 167. 

bh According to Florus (l. iii. c. iii.) the Cimbri before the battle ſent 
Ambaſſadors to the Conſul and Senate requeſting, that lands might be 
aſſigned to them; on which condition they offered to aſſiſt the Romans 
in their wars. | 
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J Caf. de paſs with his army under the yoke. Being arraigned, 
v6 pies at his return to Rome, for miſconduct, he went into 


P. Oroſ. l. baniſhment to avoid a trial. 


v. c. xy. Ix the preſent year (647) it fell by lot to the Conſul 
Auct. ad SERviL1Us Cogpio to conduct the war againſt the Cim- 


3 bri in Gallia Nurbonenſis. 
„I. C. XV. 


Orof loc. Before his departure from Rome he obtained a law in 
cit. | favour of the Senators. CAlus GRAcchus had trans- 
Dic. in ferred from them to the Knights, the adminiſtration of 
3 Juſtice. Some of the Senators (the number uncertain) 


Jul. Ob- were now admitted to be of the Bench of Judges: And 

ſeq: c. Coꝝ pio, for this * ſervice, got the title of Patron of the 
XXXiX. Senate. 5 . | 

1 ag Coepto, after his arrival in Tranſalpine Gaul, re- 

$ il. covered from the Cimbri Tolo/a, the capital of the Tec- 

Dio. Caſſ. teſages. The inhabitants of the place had been in al- 

ap. Vale. liance with Rome, and had received a Roman garriſon; 

p. 630. which they afterwards betrayed to the Barbarians : 

But now, they by night admitted the Conſul into the 

town; who, nevertheleſs, gave it up to be plundered 

by his ſoldiers. He is ſaid to have found in the tem- 

ples an immenſe quantity of gold ®, the greateſt part 

of which he appropriated to his own uſe : nay, Orofius 


For the ſame reaſon doubtleſs it is that CIAO (in Brut. c. xxxv.) 
ommends him; whilſt other writers give him an odious character. 
CrassVs, the famous Orator, ſpoke in favour of Cæpio's law (Cic. in 
Brut c. xlii. and xliv ) and his ſpeech on that occaſion ſerved CIicE RO 
for a model by which to form his own eloquence. It would ſeem that 
a part of the ſpeech was to the following effect: Deliver us (ſaid the 
% Orator, addrefling himſelf, in the name of the Senate, to the People) 
* from our miſeries. Reſcue us from the jaws of thoſe, whoſe cruelty 
cannot be fatisfied without blood: Reſcue us from flavery, do not 
« ſuffer us to be held in bondage to- any but yourſelves, to whom we 
aan and ought to be ſlaves.” Cic. de Orat. I. i. c. Iii. & Parad. v. c. 
* | bo 
V Authors differ about the value of this treaſyre, but all their ac- 
counts ſeem extravagant. Pofidonius, as quoted by Strabo (I. iv. p. 188.) 
reckons it at 15000 talents. Oroſius makes it 100,000 pounds weight 
of gold, and 110,000 pounds of filyer ; and Ju/tin (l. xxxii. c. mn.) 
raiſes it to a much higher ſum. It happened, that every one who had 
à hand in ſeizing this gold came to ſome miſerable end; whence it be- 
came a common proverb, to ſay of a man reduced to extreme miſery, 
be has got ſome of the gold of Toulouſe. A. Gell. l. iii. c. ix. | 
C FOES. w__ R . 
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tells us, that the Conſul, having ſent away this treaſure L. v. c. xv. 
under a guard to Marſeilles, treacherouſly cauſed that 
guard to be maſſacred in the way, and then made the 

whole his own. © | 

It would ſeem that Coepio's forces were not ſufficient 


to oppoſe the Cimbri, for after the election of P. Ro- 

TILius Rupus and CN. MaLL1ius' Maximus to the V. of R. 
Conſulſhip, the latter, by order, led an army to Cog- 648. Bel. 
Flo's aſſiſtance, who, at the ſame time, was continued 
in his command in quality of Proconſul. 

On MaLLivs' 
the province between them, and made the Rhone their c. xvi. 
boundary. Soon after, the Cimbri fell upon a part of 
the Conſul's army, commanded by his lieutenant Aure- _ 
lius Scaurus (who himſelf had been Conſul three years Liv. Epit. 
before :) they defeated it, and took the commander. levii. 
priſoner. | FS 


- 


Conſ-p. 


Mablius, terrified by this diſaſter, thought it pro- Dio. Cf. 


er to call Capio to his ſuccour. The Proconſul, at ab. Valel- 
rſt, haughtily anſwered, that each ought to take care * 
of his own province , yet, preſently after, fearing leſt 
Marr.ivs ſhould obtain a victory over the enemy with- V. of R. 
out him, he paſſed the Rhone ; but would neither en- 8 a 
camp his forces with thoſe of the Conſul, nor confult ap.” Vale 
with him. Confident of ſucceſs, and bent upon hav- p. 633. 
ing the whole glory of it, he encamped his troops he- 
tween thoſe of Martiivs and the Cimbri. 
The Barbarians had been informed of the miſun- 
derſtanding between the two Roman generals; but, 
from Cæpio s motions, imagining now that they were 
reconciled, fent deputies to the Conſul to treat of an 
accommodation. Capro, into whoſe camp, as nearer 
to them than the other, they naturally. came, finding 
that it was not to him, but to the Conſul they had or- 
ders to addreſs themſelves, far from treating them in 
the manner due to their character, was once, in his 


t Cicero (pro Planc. c. 5.) calls Mallius an obſcare man, without - 
virtue, without ſenſe, of manners vulgar and coutemptible ; and complains 
of the Roman People for preferriog him at this election, before his com- 
petitor Q Catulus. 1 | | 


rage, 


Chr. 104. 


. 4 1 347 4 
s arrival in Gaul, he and Cæpio divided Oroſ. |. v. 
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rage, upon the point of putting them to death. His 
proceeding did by no means pleaſe: either the ſoldiers, 
or the officers of his own army; who, apprehending fa- 
tal conſequences from ſuch intemperate paſſion, forced 


him, in a manner, to repair to the Conſul's camp, there 


to deliberate upon the meaſures proper to be taken. 
Nothing was concluded; the whole time paſſed in dif 


pute, mutual reproaches, and affronts: and the two 


Liv. Epit. 
4. Ixvi. 
Val. Ant. 
ap. Oroſ. 
I. v. c. xvi. 
Plut. in 


Sertor. 


Oroſ. loc. 


cit. 


other. ; 

In this ill humour, they had the folly to come to a 
battle with the enemy, in which they were totally de- 
feated ; they loſt 80,00 men, beſide ſervants, ſutlers, 


generals parted more exaſperated than ever againſt each 


and other followers of the camp, to the number of for- 


ty thouſand.. Ir is ſaid, that ſcarce ten of the whole 
army eſcaped with the two commanders to carry the 


news of the defeat to Rome. Of this number was the 
famous SExToR1IUs, who, though wounded, yet, accord- 


ing to Plutarch, ſwam croſs the Khong in his armour. 
The conquerors , purſuant to a vow they had made, 
reſerved to themſclves nothing of the ſpoil: they threw 


the gold and ſilver into the river, cut to pieces the 


Liv. Epit. 
{. Ixvii. 


arms and clothes of the dead, drowned'the horſes, and 
hanged up their prifoners upon trees. And it being 
now unanimouſly determined in council to invade 
Italy, they tent for their priſoner Aurelius, probably 
with a view to learn ſomething from him that might 
be of uſe to them in their intended expedition: Au- 


relius endeavouring to perſuade them not to paſs the 


Alps, becauſe the Romans were (he ſaid) invincible, 
Bojorix, one of the Cimbrian chiefs, killed him upon 
the ſpot. | 5 
The alarm and conſternation, which the loſs of the 
army occaſioned at Rome, exceeded all imagination. 
The People, who imputed it wholly to Cæpio, were fo 


m Eutropius and Oroſius mention four nations who ſhared in this vie- 


tory, the Cimbri, Tewvtoni, Tigurini, and Ambrones. Plutarch aſcribes 
the principal glory of it to the laſt, who appear to have been a people of 


Sroiſſerland: he ſpeaks of them as the braveſt and moſt terrible of the 
whole allied army; they were thirty thouſand in number. | 


enraged 
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enraged againſt him, that they depoſed him a from his i 
command, and confiſcated his eſtate : a proceeding of i 


which there had been no example; no general, how | \ 
culpable ſoever, having received the like affront, 57 2 ol 
. RvuTitivs, the collegue of Ma Liivs, had direction xo. Fpie. 2 
to raiſe new forces to oppoſe the Barbarians. He per- I. tzvii. SS 
formed his commiſſion with an extraordinary care, be- = 
ing the firſt who introduced the cuſtom of teaching the val. Max. | 
ſoldiers the uſe of their weapons by maſters taken from |. ii. c. iii. | 
the ſchools of the gladiators: A practice adopted by 9. 2. 
the ſucceeding generals; and in later times mention is | | 
made of theſe maſters for the ſoldiery, under the name ; 
of h | 
At the next election of Corſuls, Maklus, then ab- 
ſent, and who had been Conſul but three years before, | 
was by the voice of the whole Roman People named for | 
one, though the laws forbad any man, who had held 1 
that ſtation, to be placed in it again without an inter- . 
val of ten years, and likewiſe forbad the chuſing any 1 
man to it who did not ſtand candidate in perſon. Nei- bi 
ther M:TELUs, vainly boaſted of by his party as the 14 
Conqueror of Numidia ; nor any other of the Nobles, - | 
had the confidence to ſtand in competition with him in n 1 
this time of zeal danger. Gallia Nurbonenſis was the . ef s, | 


RE — 
— tons th 


— 


n The next year, L Caſſius, Tribune of the People, paſſed a uw He ne 
ordaining, that no perſon, who had been condemned and deprived of 21g P ; 
bis command by the People, thou!d fit in the Senate. Cæpios name IN 
was not inſerted, but he was the only perſon affected by this law. Ten 
years after his firſt condemnation, he was acculed a ſecond time before 
the People, by the Tribune Nerbanus, on account of his ſacrilege in 
ſeizing the gold of Toulouſe. The orator a undertook his defence. 
Scaurut, Preſident of the Senate, eſpouſed his cauſe, and two of the | "| 
Tribunes oppoſed their collegue's proceeding ; but violence, which was 6 
then grown common at Reme, decided the affair. In a tumult that > 
enſued, Scaurus received a blow with a ſtone, and, together with the „ 
oppoſing Tribunes, was put to flight ; and Cæpio was condemned. It 

is not certain what became of him afterwards. According to Strabo, 
I. iv. p. 188. he was baniſhed, and retired to Smyrna; but Valerius 
Maximus (inconfiſtently with what he relates, l. iv. c. vii.) tells us 
(l. vi. c. ix) that Czpio was ſtrangled in priſon, and his carcaſs igno- 
miniouſly dragged with a hook to the Gemonie. 

® This year the Ly/itanians defeated a Roman army in Spain. Jul. 
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province aſſigned to him; 7:aly to his collegue C. Fl A- 
vius FiIMBRIA, e 
Maklos, on his return to Rome, had a triumph for 
his conqueſt of Numidia. The principal ornaments of 
the proceſſion were JUGURTHA and his ſons in chains. 


It is ſaid, that the king appeared like a man out of his 


ſenſes. The ceremony over, he was thrown into a dun- 
geon, being condemned to be there ſtarved to death. 
The gaolers in their haſte to ſtrip him tore off the tips 
of his ears to get the pendants he wore in them. Six 


Whole days he paſſed in the dungeon ftruggling with 


V. of R. 
649. 


Frontin. 
Stratag. l. 
iv. c. ü. 5. 


famine, and retaining to the laſt moment an ardent de- 
fire of life 9, | 1 
Malus, through abſence of thought, went into the 
Senate, after the ceremony, in his triumphal robe, 
which was unprecedented. Perceiving the whole aſ- 
ſembly ſurpriſed and ſhocked at the novelty, he inſtantly 
left the houſe, and in a very ſhort time returned in the 
uſual habit. ns | e 
So well had RuTitivs diſciplined the new raiſed 
troops, that Marius, having his choice, preferred them, 
for the expedition againſt the Cimbri, to the army 
which he himſelf had commanded in Africa. He choſe 
SYLLa for his lieut-nant, as thinking him (ſays Nutarch) 
a man of too little conſequence to give him jealouſy d. 52M 
n 


P It is thought that JucuzTaa's two fons. paſſed their days in cap- 
tivity at Venufia. App. de Bell. Civ. |. I. p. 376. 

We have here an inſtance (and there are many ſuch) of Platarch's 
want of memory, or, perhaps, of his little concern to make his ſtories 


either probable or conſiſtent with one another. 


In his LIE or Manivs, after relating bow Bocchus betrayed Ju- 


' GURTHA into the hands of SYLLAa, he immediately adds the following 


account. - | 
This gave the firff riſe to that ſad and deplorable civil way which 


« almoſt ruined the whole Roman Empire : For many that envied 
« Marius, aſcribed the ſucceſs wholly to SYLLa : And SvLLA Him- 
« /e]f made a ſeal, whereon was engraven Boccuvs delivering 1 
« JucURTARA 10 bim and this he conflantly uſed, whereby he 57500 
« prove Ma kxius, a man extremely ambitious and jealous of a riva/ 
66 for glory,” &c. JI : 7 
We have again, in the Biographer's life of SyILA, the fucceſsful 
negotiation 


Chap. III. W a 2 with Tas Ci BRI. 


And now inſtead of being too gentle and remiſs * 
Point of diſcipline, which Salluſt imputes to him, with 


regar 

negotiation of the Quæſtor, his Vanity, his Seal, and the conſequent 
anger and jealouſy of Mazivs. N | 5 
« For this ſucceſs Max tus triumphed ; but being conſcious that 
« the GLok of the Atchievement qwas due to SYLLA, envy made him 
" Frog e And SyYLLa being himſelf naturally vain, and this 
ing the firſt time that, from a low and private condition, he had 

« riſen to be in ſome confideration with his fellow-citizens, his ambition 


* carried him to ſuch a degree of oftentation, that he cauſed a SEAL to 


« be made, whereon was repreſented Boccn us delivering up, and 
„ SYLLA receiving JUGURTHA'; which SEAL he made uſe of ever 


„ after. This touched Maxlus to the quick; nevertheleſs, in his 


«« ſecond Conſulſhip, thinking SYLLAa two far beneath him to be feared 
as a rival, he appointed him to be his lieutenant ; and, in his third 
«« Confulſhip, employed him as a Legionary tribune.” 

In this account (though it be adopted by M. Vertot, the Jeſuits, M. 
Rollin, and others) it — 8 difficult to diſcern the leaſt air of Truth. 
Is it, in any degree, probable, that SYLLa, who, (as Plutarch ob- 


ſerves) had but juſt ſtarted out of obſcurity, and was very ambitious of 


rifing to the higheſt honours, would be fo impolitic, as immediately to 

rovide himſelf with ſuch a Seal as is deſcribed,” and from this time con- 
. wear it; that is, coolly and deliberately contrive to make Ma- 
nis, who was then the People's chief favourite, his enemy, and (et. 
him at defiance, by appropriatiag wholly to himſelf a glory, which na- 
turally belonged to the commander in chief? 

Or is it probable, that, if SYLLa had ſuch folly and arrogance, and 
if Maz1ivs was thereby touched to the quick, and ſe highly provoked, as 
the hiſtorian reports him to have been, he would have chofen this ene+ 
my and rival for glory : to be his lieutenant in his ſecond Conſulſhip ? 


Mazius was jealous of SYLLA as of a Rival for Glory: Nevertheleſs | 


inted SYLLA to be his lieutenant, looking upon him as a 


Mazzvus ap 


man of too little conſequence to be his Rival for Glory. This is Plus 


tarch's account. 


The truth ſeems to be, that the Sear, in queſtion was never thought 


of till many years after the end of the Numidian war, when king Bocchus, 
ta whom an alliance with Rowe had been granted, made a glittering 
golden preſent to the Reman People. And this might be gathered from a- 
nother paſſage in Plutarch's Life of Maklus, where ſpeaking of him 
after his return from Aſia, he ſays, that he was neglected like a wea- 
pon of war in time of peace; and adds, that among all thoſe, whoſe 
i luſtre eclipſed the glory of Mazxivs, he was the moſt exaſ- 


4 perated againſt SYLLa, who owed his niss te the hatred which the 
% NOBLES bore to himſelf.” And then he proceeds in the following 


manner. When Bocck us, king of Numidia, dedicated, in the Capi- 


* rol, ſome golden victories bearing trophies, and, with them, a feulp- 


* turein gold, repreſenting himſelf, delivering up JUGURTHa toSYLLA, 
| « Maxivs 
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regard to the troops in Numidia, he was on the contrary 
(by the report of Plutarch) “ ſevere in command, and 
exact even to rigour. Nevertheleſs his impetuous 
ſpirit, ſtern look, and thundering voice, were conſi- 
dered by the foldiers, when grown familiar with 
them, not as terrible to themtelves, but only to their 
enemics.“' | 85 | 
A notable act of impartial juſtice helped much to 


«6 
6 
6% 


66 


nephew, who ſerved in the poſt of a Legionary Tribune, 
| having ſeveral times ſolicited a young ſoldier under his 
command to unworthy compliances, and finding him 
always inſtexible, had at length recourſe to violence. 
The ſollier, being determined to expoſe himfelf to any 


danger rather than yield, drew his ſword, and ran the. 


Plut. in 


pro Milon, to receive ſentence for having killed his commander; 


ſupra. p. facts, not only acquitted the accuſed, but with his own 
T7 hands crowned. him as a conqueror. 


67. Plut. 
in Mar. 
Jul. Ob- 
eq. c. Ali. 


Cimbri after ravaging all the country, from the Rhone 


% Malus was thereupon almoſt diſtracted with rage; not able to en- 
« dure that SYLLA ſhould arrogate that honour to himſelf. 
„Ma ius attempted by violence to pull down thoſe figures; and 
« SyLLa ſtrenuouſly oppoſed his attempt; but the war of the confede- 
« rates, THEN, on a ſudden, 2 the city, put a ſtop to the ſedi- 
tion, that ON THE OccasioN was juſt ready to break out.” { The 
war of the Confederates was kindled in 662) | 0 
By this date we ſee, that the diſpute between Mazx1vus and Syria 
for the glory of putting a fortunate end to the Jugurtbine War (which 
ended in 64) was not till fifteen years after its concluſion, when Ma- 
Ri os's intereſt was on the decline, and SYLLa had made great progreſs 
in the road to the higheſt honours: for he had been already Pretor : 
and two years after this time (viz. in 664) was choſen to the Conſul- 
ſhip. And it would ſeem that the SEAL was a capy of King Boccavs's 
preſent, and not the original; though it is very poſſible that SyLLa, 
to pique Magivs (whom he then did not fear) and to raiſe his own cre- 


a ſort of friendſhip) determined to make a preſent to the Romans of a 
ſculpturein gold, ſuggeſt to bim the device. 


to 
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conciliate to him the affections of the army. His 


Mer: Cic. Tribune through the body. Being cited before Martus 


c. iv. Vide the general, when he had informed himſelf fully of the 


Liv. Epit. When Malus arrived in Gaul, he learned that the 


dit with the People, might, when Boccivs (with whom he had formed 


CCC 
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to the Pyrences, had by thoſe mountains entered Spain. 
This gave the Conſul leiſure to perfect his troops in 
military diſcipline : and (according to Plutarch) the 
Romans, notwithſtanding the departure of the Cimbri, 
found enemies in Gaul: for he tells us, that Syv1i L this 


Les”. | 
| Wurd 


Florus places this irruption of the Cimbri into Spain before the Con- 
ſulſhip of Silanus. |. iii. c. iii. 5 | 


About this Time, M. Scaurus, Preſident of the Senate, and who 


year took priſoner Copi/lus, the general of the Tef9/a- Pat in 
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had been Conſul and Cenſor, was accuſed by Cn. Domitius Ahenabarbus, Aſcon in 
Tribune of the People, of having profaned ſeveral facred Rites of the Scaur. 


Romans, and particularly thoſe of the Dii Penates celebrated at Lawi- 
xium. The Crime ſeems to have been a heavy one, but it is deſcribed in 
too vague a manner to be accurately underſtood at this Time. The 
real ſource of the proſecutor's enmity to Scaurus was, that another 
perſon, aſſiſted by Scauruc's intereſt, had ſucceeded Domitius's father 
in an Augur's place, to the excluſion of Domitius himſelf. But though 
animated by perſonal hatred, Domitius had the generoſity to reject the 
information that was ſecretly offered him by one of Scaurus's ſlaves, 
and to deliver up the traitor to his maſter. For want perhaps of this 
intelligence, Scaurus was acquitted, though with ſome difficulty ; but 
 Domitius grew ſuch a favourite with the People, that he was afterwards 
choſe Conlul, Cenſor, and Pontifex Maximus. | 

His generoſity in the affair of Scaurus undoubtedly contributed ſome- 
thing to his popularity; but his chief merit was a law which he made, 


to ſubſtirute a popular election of prieſts of every denomination to the val M 
old method of cooptation by their Collegues : or rather to unite both Mos 


theſe methods, as had always been practiſed in the eleQion of a Pontifex 
Maximus. Seventeen Tribes, taken by lot, were to be aſſembled, and 
the Perſon who had the ſuffrages of the majority was to be coopted, 
without a power of refuſal, by the College in which the vacancy hap- 
pened. | : 


Domitius in his Tribuneſhip accuſed alf6 Junius Silanus for miſcon- 


duct in the war againſt the Cimbri, by whom he had been defeated C 


ax. 


5 


ic. de 


when Conſul five years before. He was acquitted by the People: two Leg. Ag- 


loc. 


C. Serwilius Glaucia, another of the Tribunes, got a Jaw paſſed, 
the import of which ſeems to have been a repeal of that which Cæpio, 
enacted in the year 647, and a reſtoring to the Roman Knights all the 
privileges they had formerly enjoyed. Cic. in Brut. c. Ixii. | 

It is not certain, what was the import of Cepio's law, or of Glan- 
cia's: the firſt, according to Fu! Obſeguens (c. xxxix.) divided the 
right of judicature between the Senators and the Knights; and Cicero 


n 


tribes only condemned hiin. Cic. pro Corn. 2. in Fragm. Aſcon. in Tat. u. 7. 
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| year 662 obtained a law, that the Judges 
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Waen the time came for electing the chief Magi- 
ſtrates at Rome, the Comitia choſe Marius (in his ab- 
5 | | | ſence) 


(in de Invent. I. i. c. xlix.) ſpeaks of it as favourable to the Senate; 
whereas be tells us, that Claucia by his law gained over the Knights to 
his intereſt (in Brut. c. Ixii ) Cicero (in Divinat. in Cæcil. c. ai.) ſpeaks 
favourably of the judgments paſſed by the Roman Knights: and Aſco- 
nius (in loc.) ſays, that the Roman Knights continued to be judges for 
forty years after the time of C Graccuvs, and that they judged up- 


_ rightly : that SYLLA then transferred the right of judging to the Sena- 


tors, and theſe judged iniquitouſly. And Cicero (AQ. i. in Verr. c. 
xiii.) ſays, that for near fifty years together, during which time the right 
of judging was in the Equeſtrian order, there was not the leaſt ſuſpicion 


of any Judge's taking money, though the Senators, when they were 


Judges, became infamous for that crime. | 
Yet this account cannot be ſtrictly true; for according to the ſame 
Aſconius (in Orat. pro Corn. 1.) Plotius, in the year 664, got a law e- 
nacted, that fifteen men out of each of the thirty-five '['cibes ſhould be 
sppointed Judges, by which means ſome Senators came to be nominated, 
And Cicero (pro Corn.) tells us, that by the Plotian law, the Senators 
were firſt admitted to judge among the 2 Livius Druſus in the 
uld be one half Senators 

and the other Knights; but this law being abrogated the ſame year in 
which it was enacted, Cicero, in the paſſage above cited, takes no notice 


of it. : 


It would ſeem, upon the whole, that C. Gaacenus's law continued 
in force till the year 664, when the Platian law took place; and that 
this latter was ſuperſeded by SYLLa's law, which, in 672, gave the 
right of judicature entirely to the Senators. 3 Ws 

Glaucia obtained likewiſe a law, which granted the freedom of the 
city to whoever of the Latine allies ſhould bring an accuſation againlt a 
Roman Senator, and prove his charge. Cic. pro Balb. c. xxiv. 

It was about this time, that the ſcandalous debaucheries of two of the 
Fabii gave great offence at Rome, and were'puniſhed in the moſt exem- 
plary manner. : 

One of them, who was the ſon of Fabius Serwilianus, felt the indig- 
nation of his own father, who firſt baniſhed him into the country, and, 
upon his continuing unreclaimed, ordered two flaves to put him to death. 
To ſcreen the ſlaves from being examined by torture, old Fabius imme- 
diately manumiſed them; and he himſelf, upon an accuſation's being 
lodged againſt him for this ſtretch of the paternal authority, choſe to de- 
cline a trial, and went into exile to Nuceria in Campania. Val. Max. 
vi. 1. 5. Oroſ. v. 16. | $6 

Allobrogicus, the father of the other Fabius was dead; but Q. Pom- 
peius, the Prætor, ſupplied his place; decreed young Fabius unfit to 


manage his own fortune, and appointed him a guardian. Fal. Max. 


iü. 5. 2. 


The 


— — 
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him in his command. It was expected that the Bar- 550. 
barians would return from Spain the next ſpring; and 1 340th 
the Roman ſoldiers declared they would not march a- Conf-p. 
ainſt ſo dreadful an enemy, under .any other general. 
he other Conſul was L. Aux ELI Us OREsTEs. 
The Cimbri remained this year alſo in Spain, nor do. 
we hear of any thing conſiderable performed, during 
the courſe of it, by the Romans in Gaul; excepting, 
that a numerous and warlike people, called the Mari, 
are ſaid to have been brought, by SYLLa's means, into Id. ibid. 
an alliance with Rome. | 5 1 | 
Towards the end of the year AuRELIus dying, Ma- Plut. in 
2! Klus Mar. 


The famous Scævola, the Augur, upon his return from the govern- 
ment of Aſia, in the year 649, was tried for mal-adminiſtration and ex- 
tortion in his province. His accuſer was T. Albucius, a man of a fin- 
gular character, who was poſſeſſed with ſuch a fondneſs for every thing 
that was Gree, that he reſided generally at Athens, and ſeemed willing 
to forget both his native country and his mother-tongue. 'Scewola, in 
his way to his government, paſſed through Athens, where Albucius 
coming to pay him a viſit, the governor, by way of ridicule on his fil- 
ly affectation, addreſſed him after the Grecian manner, with the word 


Xa dee, [hail], and his whole train of attendants, officers of the army, 


domeſtics, and even Lictors, did the ſame. Albucius was ſo nettled at 
this affront, that upon Scewo/a's return to Rome, he brought againſt him x ucil. a- 
the accuſation above-mentioned ; but the conduct of the accuſed was , 4 Cic. 
found to be irreproachable,. and the trial ſerved only to make Albucius de Fin. I. 
ſtill more ridiculous. | 1 fer „ 
Not long after, he was accuſed of the ſame crime with which he Cie, de 
had charged Scæwola, and was not equally fortunate in clearing his cha- Orat. I. ii. 
racter: Albucius had been Prætor in the year 647 or 648, and at the iz. 
expiration of his office, was appointed governor of Sardinia, where Cic, de 
having extirpated a few gangs of robbers, he ſent to Rome to demand a provinc. 
ſolemn thankſgiving for this important exploit; and in the mean time pa- Conſ. c. 7. 
raded about the iſland with all the Triumphal pomp. The Senate, to 1 
mortify his vanity, refuſed his requeſt, though it was grown to be a thing 
of courſe, and had never before been denied to any governor. To com- 
plete his diſgrace, the people of the iſland accuſed him of extortion, and 
he was found guilty. Stung with theſe repeated inſults from his un- 
* grateful Country, Albucius retired to his favourite Athens, where he is Cic. Tuſ- 
| 2 to have died more like a philoſopher than he had lived. cul. v. 37. 
This year M. Fulvius Nollen is ſaid to have gained ſome advantage 
againſt the Cimbri in Spain (Front, Strat. I. xi. c. v. I viii.) Calpurnius 
A | | Wa | Pifo 
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Beſ. Che. © * 
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v. of R. Rius left the command of the army with his lieutenant 
650. Apuillius, and returned to Rome, to prefide at the elec- 


tion of new Conſuls. On his arrival, he gained over to 


his intereſts L. Ar uus SaTURNINUGS, one of the Tri- 
bunes, who was in greateſt favour with the People. 
Cic.deHa. To SaTuRNINGs, when Quacſtor, had been commit- 


ruſp. Reſp. ted the care of ſupply ing the City with corn; and be- 


c. xx. E cauſe he did not diſcharge the office well, the Senate 
pro Sex':. appointed Scau us to execute it in his ſtead. Provoked 
0d, Sic ap. at this affront, he became a violent enemy to the Nobles, 


Valeſ p. and was therefor e eaiily engageq to employ his influence 


390. on the People to chule M \kzvs a fourth time to the Con- 
ſulſhip. Manus himſelf affected to decline the office: 
_ in whereupon SaruRNIxULS called him traitor to his Coun- 


try, as refuſing to aſliſt her in ſo dangerous a war. The 


ſtratagem was too groſs not to be diſcerned, yet the Peo- 
ple, ſenſible of the need they ftill had of 10 able and 
fortunate a general as Moklus, continued him in the 


Y. of R. 


Chr. 101. ed by the Multitude. 


Conſ-p. NIA RTUs ſoon after ſet out for 7 ranſalpine Gaul; and 
35% Carvuus, accompanied by SYLLa as his hentenant, led 
| an army to the foot of the Alps. 


The Barbarians being defcated by the Celtiberians in 


Spain, had left that country, and returned into Gaul. 


And they now reſolved to divide their forces, and to 
enter Italy on different des: the (imbri were to march 
through Noricum; the Teutoni and Ambrones through 

Plut. in eee eee Mäanlus poſted his army between 
Mar. Strab. t wo branches of the Rhone. In order to with proviſions 
9 the more eafily conveved from the ſea to his camp, by 
means of the river, the mouths of which were choked 


up with mud and ſand, he cauſed his foldiers to dig a 


Pſe defeated the Thracians, and penetrated as far as Rbodepe and Cau- 
caſus (Jul. Obſeq c ii. F lor. 1. xxxvi. iv. and JH. Antonius the orator, 
now Proconſul in a, with the aſſiſtance of the Byzantines, deſtroyed 


the Cilician pirates, for which he had a triumph Cic. de Orat. 1. FE og 


"viii. Liv. Epit. l. xvii. Tacit. Annal. I. xii.-c. il. 


ana a 


Con! ulſhip ; appointing for his collegue, Q. LuTaTavs 
651. Bef. Carolus, a man honoured by the Nobles, and eſteem- 
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canal from the river to the ſea; a work which ſtill ſub⸗ 
ſiſted in Plutarch's time, and had the name of Fofſa Ma- 
riana. N | 
At length the enormous multitude of the Teutoni and Plut. in 
| Ambrones approached the Roman army, and with terri-Mar: 
ble cries, defied them to battle. Marivs declined the 
challenge. To accuſtom his troops to the fierce counte- 
nances and hideous noiſes of the Barbarians, he poſted 
his men ſucceſſively, in different corps, upon the ram- 
parts of the camp, from whence they might have a full 
view of the enemy; who not only ravaged the country 
round about, but frequently inſulted the Romans in 
their intrenchments. Provoked at this inſolence, the 
ſoldiers murmured in private, and complained that their -/ 
general had no confidence in them, ſince he would not 
lead them againſt the Barbarians. Maktlus, being in- 
formed of their complaints, was pleaſed with the ardour 
ol his troops, and ſignified to them, that he had no diſ- 
truſt of their courage, but only waited, by the admoni- 
tion of oracles, for a favourable time and place in which 
to give battle. Theſe oracles were two vultures and a 
Syrian woman named Martha. The Vultures he had 
tamed, and he uſed to let them looſe about the camp, at 
proper times, their appearance being deemed a good o- 
men. Martha, whom his wife had ſent to him from 
Rome, was eſteemed a propheteſs ; becauſe, at a combat 
of gladiators, ſhe had luckily gueſſed - which of them 
would have the victory. She wore a large purple man- 
tle faſtened with claſps, and bore in her hand a ſpear 
wrapped round with bunches of flowers, and was car- 
ried about the camp in a litter. Great honours and reſ- 
pect were paid her, and MaR1us never ſacrificed but by 
her orders. | | | 
Ir is reported, that an officer of the Teutoni, remark- ponts 
able for the greatneſs of his ſtature, challenged the Ro- Stratag. I, 
man general to ſingle combat. Maktvs anſwered - iv.c. vi. 
the fellow is in ſuch haſte to die, let him go hang himſelf.” 
Then pointing to an old gladiator of a very low ſtature, 
he added, Let bim firſt vanquiſh this little man, and then 
J will fight the conqueror. es 
e tj 


»y 
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| Plutarch) he did on purpoſe, and when his ſoldiers com- 
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The Barbarians, having in vain attempted to force 


MaRktvs's camp, at the expence of a great number of 
their men, reſolved, without regarding any more the 
Conſul, to march directly forward to {taly. They pal- 
ſed very near the Roman intrenchments, and with in- 
ſolent raillery aſked the ſoldiers, whether they had any 


meſſages to ſend to their wives? Marivs followed the 


enemy, kept always near them, and at night intrenched 
himſelf on the moſt advantageous ſpot he could find. 


When they were got to Aque * Sextie, they encamped 


in a vaſt extent of ground along the banks of a ſmall 
river (probably the Arc) and the Conſul on an eminence: 
an advantageous poſt, only it wanted water. This (ſays 


plained of his having encamped them in a place where 
they muſt die with thirſt, he ſhewed them the river; 
ſaying, Yonder is water; but you muſt purchaſe it at the 
price of your blood : they anſwered, Why do not you lead 
#s thither, while we have any blood in our veins ? Marios 
replied, You muſt firſt fortify your camp. The ſoldiers 
obeyed, though with reluctance : but the ſutlers and 
ſervants, impatient to have drink for themſelves and 
their beaſts, ſnatching up what weapons they could find, 
went in a body to fetch water from the river. It would 
ſeem that the Teutoni were a good way up the river on 
the ſame fide with the Roman camp; the Ambrones, on 
the other ſide, lower down; and over-againſt the enemy. 


When the Roman ſutlers had reached the river, they 


were at firſt attacked by only a ſmall number of the 
Barbarians, the reſt being at dinner, or bathing ; but on 
hearing the noiſe made in the ſkirmiſh, the whole body 
of the Ambrones, amounting to above thirty thouſand 


men, iſſued out, moſt of them fluſhed with wine: yet 


they did not approach in diſorder, or with confuſed 


cries, but regulated their march by a kind of muſick 


which they made by beating upon their armour; and 


Plutarch ſays, it is reported, that the Barbarians were fix days in 
paſſing by the Roman intre nchments in a continued march, | 


they 
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they frequently repeated their own name, Ambrones, 
Ambrones. It happened, that the Ligurians marched at 
the head of the Roman army: and the tame name hav- 
ing been that of their nation, they too immediately be- 
gan to cry out, Ambrones, lo that the field reſounded 
with this word from every quarter. The Ambrones had 
the river to paſs : and in pailing it broke their order; 


and before they could form again, the Ligurians charged 


them, and the Romans advancing at the ſame time to 
ſuſtain their allies, the enemy quickly turned their backs. 
Many of them. periſhed in the river, which the Romans 
croſſing, purſued the runaways even to their camp. 


 [Herea new kind of enemies preſented themſelves a- 
gainſt both the purſued and the purſuers. The wives of 


the Ambrones, armed with ſwords and hatchets, aud 
gnaſhing their teeth with rage, diſcharged their fury e- 
qually upon their huſbands {whom they called traitors) 


and upon the enemy. The night coming on, the Ro- 


mans retired, but ſpent that night in great anxiety and 
terror; for their camp was not yet fortified, and, tho' 


the greater part of the Ambrones had been cut to pieces, 
an immenſe multitude remained of the Barbarians, by 


whom they expected every moment to be attacked. 
That night however, and all the following day, paſſed 
without any action; early the next morning the Conſul 
drew up his foot in order of battle, upon an eminence 
before his camp, making his cavalry deſcend into the 
plain. He had before detached three thouſand of his 
infantry under the conduct of Claudius Marcellus to he 
in ambuſh, and ata proper time to fall upon the enemy 
in the rear. The Teutoni, ſeeing the Romans drawn up 
for battle, had not patience to wait till they ſhould come 


down into the plain, but advanced furiouſly up the hill 


to attack them. Marius ordered his men not to fir, 
till the Barbarians were near; then, having firſt thrown 
their darts, to fall upon them ſword in hand, and puſh 
them down the hill with their bucklers. The Jeutoni 
were ſoon driven into the plain; and the foremoſt had 
ſcarce begun to rally, when Marcellus, on a ſudden, 
charged them behind. Being thus attacked at once both 
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V. of R. in front and rear, they made but a ſhort reſiſtance. More 
651. than a hundred thouſand of them (according to Plutarch) 
were killed or taken priſoners *. „ 


Diod. E. According to ſome authors, the Roman army unani- 
clog-l, mouſly made a preſent to their general of the whole 


zxxvi ſpoil. Marius cauſed it to be ſold at a very low price to 
Tut. in the ſoldiers, chuſing rather to act in that manner, than 
e to make a pure donation of it, and this, probably, to a- 
void the appearance of ſetting too ſmall a value on their 
preſent. This proceeding acquired him univerſal e- 
ſteem: the great united with the multitude in applaud- 
ing Him,” i | = 
As to the arms taken from the Barbarians, Marius 
ſer apart, fer the ornaments of his triumph, all the rich- 
eſt and moſt glittering: The reſt he ordered to be heap- 
ed together, in 01der to make a ſacrifice of them to the 


Gods. Crowned with Laurel, and cloathed in a robe of 


ſtate, he was going with his own hands [according to 


the Roman cuſtom) to ſet fire to the pile, when certain 


horſemen, riding full ſpeed, appeared on a ſudden. 
- Coming up to him, they diſmounted, accoſted him with 


v. of R. the news of his being Conſul for the f time, and de- 


6 :. Bef. livered him letters that notified his election; a new ſub- 

J. C. 160. ject of joy to the whole army: Malus finiſhed his ſa- 

Conl-p. crifice amidſt their univerſal acclamations. 

351: The collegue appointed to Marius was, Manivs 
Aquvrtiivs, commiſſioned afterwards to conduct a war 
8 the revolted flaves in Sicily; of which more here- 
after. 5 LO 


ln the Epitome of Liwy (l. viii.) it is ſaid, that 200000 of the 

Barbarians periſhed in this and the former battle; and that qooo were 

taken priſoners. . | 25 
The report of Velleius Paterculus (l. ii. c. xii.) is, that above 1 50000 


were killed in both actions, and that the whole nation of the Teuloni 


* " 


was extinguiſhed. 


Valerius Maximus (l. vi. c. i. F. 3. extern.) tells us, that after the 


battle, the young women of the Teutoni requeſted of Mazivus that 
they might be given to the Veſtal virgins, promiſing perpetual chaſtity : 
But this being denied them, they hanged themſelves the night follow- 
ing. Florus (3. 3.) relates nearly the ſame ſtory of the Cimbrian wo- 
men. 0 e 


Catulus 


; 
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Catulus continued at the head of the army, which he 


had led to the foot of the Alps. That he might not be 


obliged to weaken his forces by ſuch a divifion of them 


as would be neceſfary to defend the paſſes of the moun- 


tains, he had retired over the Athefis . After he had * The A- 
pitened his camp, he cauſed forts to be raiſed on each dige. 
bank of the river to detend the paſs, and a wooden 

bridge to be built, by which he might have a communi- 


cation with the guard on the farther fide. In the mean 


time the Cimbri came down the Alps that were yet cover- 
ed with ſnow /, and advancing to the hes, encamped 
within fight of the enemy. This done, they threw in- 
to the channel earth, trees, and vaſt pieces of rocks, 
and, when the ſtream by being ſtraitened became rapid, 
they caſt into it things of greater weight, which being 
carried down by the current with violence againft the 
piles of the bridge, ſo ſhook it, that it ſeemed in dan- 
ger of being carried away. The Roman ſoldiers. 
did not wait for the event, but, ab ſeized 
with terror, abandoned their camp. Catulus, finding it 
impoſſible to ſtop his men, put himſelf at their head, 
that the army might ſeem to have only obeyed the com- 
mand of their general, and not run away through tear 


of the enemy: an inſtance of the moſt noble and diſin- 


tereſted conduct, according to Plutarch; the General 
ſacrificing his private glory to the good of his country: 
yet certainly this noble action, ſo highly praiſed by the 
hiſtorian *, is capable of a conſtruction not much to the 


Plutarch reports, that the Barbarians, out of a fort of bravado. 
climbed up naked over heaps of ice and ſnow to the tops of the hills, 
and then, upon their large ſhields, let themſelves fide down to the 


bottom. 


I do not believe (ſays Monfieur Crevier very judiciouſly) that 
© Max1vs on the like occaſion would have been willing to deſerve the 5 
„like praiſe: And, indeed, Plutarch (in Sy/la) tells us, that Catulus 7 
« was no great warrior.“ Hiſt. Rom. tom. ix. |. xXx. . ö 

Seaurus (Prefident of the Senate) had a fon, who ſerved in the ca- 
valry : He fled full ſpeed to Rome. His father, on notice of his arrival, 
forbad him ever to appear before him; whereupon the young man kil- 
led himſelf, Front. Strat. l. iv. c. i. 5 xi. Aur. Vid. in Scaur. | 


14 advantage 
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Ambaſſadors) 


vere enervated, by living luxuriouſſy. 


— 2 


hiſtorian repreſents as the chief counſellor of this Ge- 
neral, and his right hand for execution. 


The guard of the fort on the other ſide of the river 


defended themſelves with reſolution againſt the attacks 
of the Cimbri; who, admiring their bravery, granted 
them at length an honourable capitulation, and ſwore to 
it upon a brazen bull. | „ 

After taking the fort, the Cimbri ſpread themſelves 
over the country, and pillaged it. In this ſituation of 
things, Mak ius was ſent for to Rome on his arrival, 
the Senate offered him a triumph, but he deferred his 


acceptance of that honour, till the war ſhould be ter- 
minated by another victory; which he ſpoke of as a 


thing certain: and preſently ſetting out for the camp of 


his late collegue, he at the ſame time ordered thither his 


own army from Gaul. 


The two generals, having joined their forces, paſſed 


the Po, The Cimbri were at no great diſtance, but de- 


ferred offering battle, till their friends the Teutoni ſhould 
come to their aſſiſtance, according to agreement. In 


the mean time they ſent Ambaſſadors to the Conſul, de- 


manding that lands and towns might be aſſigned them, 
ſufficient both for themſelves and for their brethren. 
What brethren do you ſpeak F? (ſaid Mar1ivs to the 

They anſwered, THE TEU TONI. To 
which the Conſul replied, Do not trouble yourſelves about 


providing for your brethren ; we bave already given them 


land, and they will always keep poſſeſſion of it. The Am- 


baſſadors, finding themſelves inſulted, broke out into 
3 threatening to make him repent his behaviour 
o ſoon as the TEU TON. ſhould arrive. They art here al. 
ready (ſaid MARIUs) and it would not be kind in you to go 
away without ſaluting your brethren. After theſe words, 


he cauſed the x1nGs (or leaders) of the Teutoni, whom 
he had taken priſoners, to be brought forth in chains, 


Florus tells us, that the Cimbri, after the action, upon the Athe/is, 
The 


- 
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The Cimbri, on the return and report of their Am- > 
baſſadors, advanced without loſing a moment; and | ih 
having encamped not far from the Conſul, their king Bo- = 
JoRIX, at the head of a ſmall| body of cavalry, came | 1 
forward, and defied MaRklus to battle, bidding hin N 

name the day and place. The Conſul anſwered, that = 
it was not the cuſtom of the Romans to take counſel of their = 
enemies about giving battle; nevertheleſs, be would have = 
that complaiſance for him, to do what he had defired. It 5 
was thereupon agreed, that the time ſhould be the third bs 
day from thence, and that the field of battle ſhould be * 
the plain of Yercelle ; a plain commodious for the Ru-: 4 
man cavalry, and large enough for the Barbarians to =. 
draw up their numerous forces. Thither the Romans 8 
and Cimbri repaired punctually at the day appointed. i! 
Catulus's army conſiſted of 20300 foot; Marius had ſh 
32000: The number of the Roman. cavalry is not men- ſt 
tioned. Plutarch is the only writer who gives us any . 5 
particulars of this battle, and his account is very unſa- | 
tisfactory; the memoirs of SyLLa, who became Ma- | 5 
xklus's greateſt enemy, and was now Lieutenant to Ca- A 
 tulus, being his chief and almoſt only authority*. [Once vi 6 
he quotes the memoirs of Catulus.] Plutarch relates, pl 
that the Conſul poſted Catulus, and his troops, in the 1 
center, and having divided his own forces into two bo- A 
dies, placed them on the wings, a little advanced to- - 


wards the enemy, that he might have the glory of de- PIG 
feating them before the Proconſul's troops could engage. | 
The Romans had the advantages of the ſun and 
wind. _ 3 i EO . 
The Cimbri drew up their infantry in a ſquare body, 
each ſide thirty furlongs in length. Their cavalry, a- 
mounting to 13000, ſeem to have been at firſt poſted 
on the right of their infantry, from whence they wheel- 
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of ſcarcity, ſupplied the troops of Max ius with proviſiong in abun- 
dance; a ſervice which greatly diſpleaſed Max1 vs, becauſe of his ex- 
treme jealouſy of SYLLa, who regarding him as an enemy to his advance- 


ment, had left him, and attached him elf to Catulus. - 


2 The ſame memoirs relate, that SYLLa, by his induſtry, in a time by. 
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V. of R. ed off by degrees, in order to come upon the rear of the 
enemy. Tins ſtratagem the Roman generals perceived; 
but their ſoldiers thought it a flight, and therefore ad- 
vanced as to the purſuit, without waiting for orders. 


The whole body of the Cimbrian infantry moved for- 
ward (ſays Plutarch) like the waters of a vaſt fea. Ma- 
Rlus and Catulus, lifting up their hands towards heaven, 


_ vowed, the one to facrifice a Hecatomb to the Gods, 
the other to dedicate a temple to the Fortune of Ibis Day. 


A mighty cloud of duft aroſe, and covered both armies. 
MaRktvs, according to SYLLa's memoirs, was ſo unfor- 


tunate as to loſe himſelf in this cloud. Though the Cim- 
brian phalanx was three miles deep, he paſſed it by, and 


wandered up and down the plains a good while without 


being able to find the enemy. But Catulus and SyvLLA 
had the good fortune to find them; and, with only a- 
bout 20000 men, ftood the whole brunt of this battle. 


The exceſſive heat (for it was in the end of July) great- 


ly incommoded the Cimbri, accuſtomed to a cold cli- 


mate; and they had the farther diſad vantage of the 


ſun's ſhining full in their faces. It is ſaid, that their 


foremoſt ranks had ſome how linked themſelves toge- 
ther, to hinder their order from being broken. Theſe 
therefore were cut to pieces, the reſt put to flight, and 
driven to their camp. There the women mounted upon 


the waggons, furiouſly aſſaulted thoſe that fled, whether 


huſbands, brothers, or fathers. They ſent deputies to 


Maklus, to demand of him, either liberty, or a flave- 
ry, which ſuited their ſex and virtue, offering to be- 


come ſlaves to the Veſtals, and to bind themſelves to 


the obſervance of perpetual chaſtity like them. This 


grace being refuſed, they murdered their children and 
themſelves. To this romantic account it is added, that 
the men, for want of trees, upon which to hang them- 
ſelves, made running knots upon their necks with cords, 


the ends of which they faſtened to the horns, or feet of 


their cattle, and, driving the beaſts forwards with goads, 


made a ſhift to get themſelves ſtrangled, or trodden to 


death. 


* 
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death. Nevertheleſs, 60000 of them were taken priſo 
We are told (ſays Plutarch) that Maklus's ſoldiers, Plut. in 
though they carried off all the baggage, had taken only 1. 
two ſtandards, while Catalus's men brought thirty into 
their camp; and that as a farther proof that this part 
of the army had the greater ſhare in the victory, upon p op.1, 
almoſt all the darts by which the Cimbri had fallen yas , d. i. 
found inſcribed the name of Ca rulus. Notwith d- Plut. loc. 
ing all this, the whole honour of the victory was in after eit. 
times, and is ſtill given to MARI S. And, even when 
the event was recent, Carolus was thought ſufficjent- | 
ly honoured, by being adorurd (as Juvenal expreſſes it 
with the ſecond Laurel- branch. | 1 | 
Art Rome, the People, on the night they received the Val. Max. 
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news of victory, began their ſuppers with Libations to! = P | 
Marius as toa Divinity. They tiled him the id plut N. 9 
Founder of Rome, and would have had him triumph, Mar. {yl 


without the Proconſul's ſharing with him in that ho- T = 
nour. This, however, he refuſed; and the two gene- | 
rals, after their return Home, triumphed together. 


| 
Thus Plutarch : but Vell. Pat. (l. ii. c. i.) ſays, the number of 23 
the priſoners and the dead amounted to about oo; and he adds, , 
that by this victory, Marius, notwithſtanding the miſchiefs he after- | w 
wards did, hindered his country from wiſhing that he had never been | ' 
Dorn. Eutropius (I, v. c. i.) tells us, that in this important action. the iy 
Romans loſt no more than 300 men. According to him, and the Epito- ip 
me of - Livy (1. 68.) 140000 of the enemy were killed in this battle, and J 
60000 taken priſoners, 155 1 


It is reported, that MaxLys gave the freedom of Rome to 1000 men 
of the Camertes, a people of Umbria, in reward of their bravery in this 
War; and when it was afterwards remonſtrated to him, that what he 
had done was illegal, he anfwered, that the din of arms had hindered 
him from hearing the voice of the laws. Plut. in Apothegm. and in 


aria he wn es ;;, 
7” 8 


Mar. | 


Hic“ tamen & Cimbros, & fumtna pericula rerum 

cipir, & ſolus trepidantem protegit urbem. | 
Atque ideo, poſtquam ad Cimbros, ſtragemque volabant, 46 
Oni nunquam attigerant majora cadavera, Cor vi. | | | 3 
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T. of R. It is ſaid, that from this time, Mar1vs never drank - 
g of but out of a goblet, ſuch as Bacchus was imagined to 
ri c. i have uſed after his conqueſt of India. He likewiſe 
Val. Max. built a temple to Honour and Virtue ; Catulus another, 
I. ii. c. vi. not to Fortune in general, but (in diſcharge of his vow) 
$ vi. to the Fortune of this day (Fortune bujuſce-dier) mean- 


me. ing the day on which the Cimbryi were vanquiſhed : but 
Cie, de the inſcription was applicable to every day in the 


Leg. I. ij. year *. SES: 

CY. - TY, 5 | 
HA 13-0 

| T he fecond STRVILE WAR in Sicily. 


. URING the war againſt the Cimbri and their al- 
| | lies, the Republick had another war to maintam 
Diod Sic. I. againſt the Slaves in Sicily. In the year 649 Mak ius, 

XXXV1. ap x 92 % . having 
Phot. x | | _— 
This year one Publieius Malleolus, for having murdered his mother, 
was ſewed up in a ſack with a dog, a cock, a viper, and an ape, and 
thrown into the river. Vid. Au#. ad Herenn. |. I. c. xiii, Cic. Orat. c. 
xXx. Ors/. l. v. c. xvi. This is the ſecond inſtance, mentioned in hiſto- 
ry, of Parricide among the Romans. Romulus (ſays Plutarch) decreed 
no puniſhment for this crime, as being a wickedneſs he had never heard 
of; nor was there any example of it, till after the ſecond Punic war: 
and according to the Epitome of Livy (I. |xxiii.) if the reading be right, 
Malleolus was the firſt who was puniſhed in the above manner. Hence 
| ſome have thought, that the law againſt Parricide was enacted upon 
this occaſion. But Cicero (pro Roſe. Amer c. xxv.) commends the old 
Romans, as being wiſer than SoLow ; who had provided no puniſhment 
for Parricide. He calls thoſe old Romans our anceſtors (majores noſtri) 
which he would hardly have done, had they lived in his own time ; and 
he was five years old, when Malleolus was condemned. Nor was 
that kind of puniſhment unknown to the Romans of the early times. 
Plautus mentions it in Aulular. ; and Val. Max. (I. i. c. i. J xi.) tells 
us, that Targuin ordered M. Tullius, one of the Duumvirs who had 
the care of the Sibylline books, to be ſewed in a ſack, and thrown into 
the ſea, for giving a copy of a book, containing the Secreta Civilium 
Sacrorum, to one Petronius Sabinus. | 
f Some commotions (ſoon ſuppreſſed) of the Slaves in Italy, had 
been the prelude to this Sicilian war. The moſt conſiderable of them 
had a Roman knight, named Yettiu?, for its author. He had fallen deſ- 
perately in love with a young ſlave, and bought her for ſeven talents, 
which he promiſed to pay at a certain time. Ihe term elapſed, and = 


Chap. IV. The SERvVIL E WAR. | 
having obtained leave of the Senate to aſk, from foreign 


ſtates, aſſiſtance againſt the Cimbri, had ſent to Nico- 
medes king of Bithynia for recruits. The king excuſed 


himſelf, alledging, that a great number of his ſubjects 
had been forcibly carried away into ſlavery, by thoſe 


who farmed the revenues of the Republic in the Eaſt. 
The complaint appearing to the Senate to be well 
grounded, they paſſed a decree, that no freemey of the 
Roman allies ſhould in any province be treated as ſlaves, 


and that the Proconſuls and Prætors ſhould take care 


that all ſuch as had been injuriouſly forced into ſlavery, 
ſhould be ſet free: In obedience to this decree, Licinius 


Nerva, Pretor in Sicily, gave liberty, in a few days, to 


above eight hundred ſlaves. The chief men of the i- 


ſland, foreſeeing how much they ſhould be loſers, by the 
execution of this decree, addreſſed themſelves to the 


Pretor, and begged of him to manumiſe no more of 
the ſlaves, Licinius, either prevailed upon by bribes, 


or deſiring to ingratiate himſelf with the rich, would no 


longer liſten to the complaints of ſuch of the ſlaves as, 


having been forced into ſlavery, had recourſe to him for 


redreſs. On the contrary, he gave them rough language, 


and ſent them home to their maſters. The ſlaves here- 


upon had recourſe to arms. About 200 of them, hav- 
ing poſted themſelves upon a rock, fortified it, and de- 


had not the money ; for though his father had been extremely rich, he 


| himſelf had ſquandered away the inheritance by his extravagance ; yet 
the bad ſtate of his affairs was not publickly known. He requeſted, 
and obtained of his creditot farther time; but, 
being ſtill inſolvent, and his creditor urgent, he took a mad and deſpe- 
rate reſolution. He bought upon credit a great many ſuits of armour, 
armed his own ſlaves to the number of four hundred, aſſumed the dia- 
dem, the purple robe, all the marks of ſovereignty, and proclaimed him- 
ſelf th His firſt exploit was to ſeize and murder his importunate cre- 
ditor. His forces increaſing to ſeven hundred men, he fortified a camp 
to ſerve as an aſylum for all chat would join him. His army amounted 
to three thouſand five hundred men, when L. Lucullus, then Prætor, 
with four thouſand foot, and three hundred horſe, came to an engage- 
ment with him, in which Vettius gained ſome advantage. But the Præ- 
tor, having afterwards found means to gain over Apollanius, whom Vet- 
tius had made his principal officer, the new king was betrayed, and re- 
duced to kill himſelf. Died. Eclog. book xxxyi, | 


fended 


at the expiration of it, 
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of Licinius. Atlength he ſent for one C. Titinius, Who 
had been ſome years heſore condemned to death; but 
having eſcaped from puniſhment, now practiſed robbery. 
To this man Licinius promiled pardon and protection, 


if, by his means, the faves ſhould be reduced. Titiuius, 


with a body of his aſſociates, went over to the rebels, 


as if to ſpirit them againſt their enemies. Being well 


received by them, and for his bravery declared their ge- 
neral, he ſoon after betrayed them into the hands of the 
Romans. This inſurrection thus ſuppreſſed was immie- 
diately followed by another. In a few days, the rebels 
amounted to 2000 men, and, after a victory which they 
obtained over a Roman detachment, their number in- 
creaſed to above 6000. They then choſe themſelves a 


king, one Saluiys, a pretender to the art of divination 
by inſpecting the entrails of animals. After ſome time 


ſpent in plundering the country, Salvius laid ſiege to 
Morgantia; and Licinius advanced with a view to re- 
lieve the place. hut the rebels turned upon him, and, 


having the advantage of the ground, defeated him. On- 
1y 600 men of the Roman army fell in this action, but 


4090 were taken priſouers: for Saluius had prudently 
proclaimed Quarter to all who ſhould throw down their 
—_— | ” ö 
On the report of this victory, ſuch multitudes flock- 
ed in to the cebelstfrom all parts, that their army was 
doubled, and they renewed their attacks upon Morgan- 


tia, at the ſame time promiſing liberty to the flaves With- 


in the town. But their maſters making them the ſame 
Promiſe, in caſe of victory, the ſlaves fought ſo bravely, 


that they forced the rebels to raiſe the ſiege. Neverthe- 
- Jeſs, Lieinius annulled the promiſe made to thoſe ſlaves, 


who thereupon went, over to the enemy. 


The contagion.of rebellion ſpread itſelf to the terri- 


tories of Ægeſta and Lilybæum. ArRHExIO, a Ciltcian, 


A pretender to divination by the ſtars, got together a- 


bout 1000 of his fellow ſlaves; and he too aſſumed the 


title of king. His army increaſing to i cooo able bo- 


died 


> 
Py ar lah. 


\ 


and marched to Triocala with 


ridates. | 
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died men (for he would not, like king Salpius, receive 


promiſcuouſly all that came to him) he laid ſiege to Li- 


 1ybeum, a place that was deemed impregnable. ATHz- 


N io, after ſome time, became ſenſible of his error, and 
then, that he might quit his enterprize without diſho- 


nour, pretended, that the Gods had foretold him, by 


the ſtars, that if the army continued the ſiege, ſome 
ſadden misfortune would certainly befall it. A fleet from 
Mauritania, with ſuocours ſent by king Bocckus to the 
Romans, happened to arrive at Lilhbæum, juſt at the 


time when ATHEN1o began to decamp ; and thoſe Afri- 


cans landed ſoon enough to fall upon the rear of the re- 
bel army, whioh ſuffered a conſiderable Joſs : but this 
loſs was more than compenſated to ATqHenio by the in- 


_ creaſe of credit which his aſtrological prediction gained 


him. | : 


In the mean Gave SaLvivs, who had aſſumed the 


name of TV Hon, a name formerly borne by one of 
the kings of Syria, choſe Friocala for his place of re- 
fidence, There he built a palace, . fortified the caſtle, 
(which was before very ſtrong) and enlarged the town. 


From hence he ſent, as king, a command to ATaenio 


to come and join him with the forces he had collected. 
Contrary to all men's expectations, ATHENIo obeyed, 


of his army he had diſperſed over the country to pillage 


it, and to engage as many of the ſlaves as they could to 
take part with him. The two generals, for ſome time, 
lived amicably together, but at length TRV HON, ſuſ- 
pong ATHENIo of a deſign to ſupplant him, cauſed _ 


im to be ſeized, and put under confinement. 


The next year, (650) Licixrus LucuLLus *, who 2 
ſucceeded Licinivs Nerva in thePretorſhip of Sicily: 
landed in the iſland with 197000 men. On the news of 


8 Triccala (quaſi tea xare) was ſo called, on account of three 


ſorts of beauty which were there united: the firength of its ſituation 
| (for it was built u 


pon a high rock) ſprings of excellent water, and fruit- 
ul fields below. 8 5 | 


v Father of him who aſterwards conducted the war againſt Mit- 


| their 


3000 men; the remainder 
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652. 
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their arrival, TRV HON releaſed ATHENio, and märch- 


ed with him at the head of 40000 men to meet Lu- 
CULLUs. . The battle was long doubtful. ArHRNIO 


fought with great bravery, but having received three 


wounds, by two of which his legs were lamed, he at 
length fell among the dead. Hereupon the ſlaves loſt 
courage, and took to their heels. Twenty thouſand of 


them were ſlain; the reſt, by favour of the night, eſ-- 


caped with their king to Triocala. Arno, though 


grievouſly wounded, was not killed; in the dark, he 


made a ſhift to creep away, and join his companions. 
The rebels, much diſheartened by their loſs, held a 
counſel to.deliberate upon the ſtate of their affairs. Some 
propoſed ſubmiſſion to their maſters at diſcretion ;, but the 
prevailing opinion was to fight it out to the laſt. Lu- 


- CULLUS gave them time to recover themſelves ; for it- 


was nine days after the battle, before he inveſted Trio- 


cala and then the rebels made fo reſolute a defence, 


Florus, l. 


iii. c. xix. 
Diod. Sic. 
J. xxxvi.- 


ap Phot. 


Florus, 
loc. cit. 
Liv. Epit. 
I. Ixix. 


that they obliged him to quit the enterprize. Nor did 


the Roman general, take any further meaſures to cruſh 
the rebellion * + his only care was to enrich himſelf at 
the expence of his province. Of this, at his return to 
Rome, he was accuſed before the People, and found guil- 

” The Pretor Servilius, who (in 651) ſucceeded Lu- 
cullus , had no ſacceſs againſt the rebels. TAVYPHON 
was now dead: His ſucceſſor, ArHENIo, always brave 


and enterpriſing, forced the Roman camp, took towns, 


and ravaged the country at pkaſure. | 

In the preſent year (652) the fiſth Conſulſhip of Ma- 
RIUS, the Senate thought proper to commiſſion his col- 
I-gue Aquii1vs to conduct that war, in which three 
Prætors had been foiled. This new general applied him- 
ſelf chiefly to cut off the enemies proviſions, nor does 


According to Florus (l. ii. c. xix.) ATHEN1o took LucuLLus's 
camp; nor does the Hiſtorian mention any victory obtained, this year, 
over the ſlaves. 5 5 | | 


vis, 


he 


* It would ſeem from Florus, that LueULLUs was ſucceſſor of Ser- 


T7 
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ne ſeem to have offered them battle till the next year, Diod. Sic. 
when their number was conſiderably diminiſhed. He 8 cit. 
then entirely defeated them in a general engagement, 8 * i ; 
wherein, it is faid, he fought hand to hand with ATHE- Diod. Sie. : 
NIo, and killed bim, after being wounded by him in loc. cit. | 
the head. About 10000 of the rebels eſcaped to their 8 | 
ſtrong holds, where AquiLivs afterwards deſtroyed - _—_ 
them, chiefly by famine, A thouſand till remained 5 
under. a leader, named Satyrus, and theſe ſurrendered _ 1 
themſelves. The Proconſul promiſed them pardon ; 
but when he had tranſported them to Rome, he con- 
demned them to fight with wild beaſts. This they's re- 
fuſed to do; and choſe rather, to fall by the hands of one 
another: Satyrus alone remaining, he ran upon his own 
fword, and was the laſt that periſhed on account of this 
rebellion, which had laſted four years. We are told, Alben. L 
that in this, and the former Servile War in 0M a mil- v Vi, c * 
lion of flaves were deſtroyed. | | Fi 
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1 Florus reports, that all thoſe of the haven who eſcaped ho! the 1, 
| battle, killed one another : Only ATHENIO was by the Komans torn to 10 
pieces, through their eagerneſs to ſeize him. | | 
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The ſixth Conſulſhip of Mantvs, Year of Rome 6563. by 
The violences of SATURNINUS, Tribune of the Commons., 9 
MeTtLLus NumIDICUS Banſſbed. SATURNINUS and © 
his aſſociates in ſedition are cruſhed. MeTeLLUs is 
recalled by a decree made in 654, and returns in 695. 

Malus makes à voyage into Alia ; has 4 conference 


there with MITHRIDATES ; and returns 70 Rome . 15 
656 | : 
The condemnation of Strvitws corrio to baniſomient, | 1 
The trial and arquitral of his proſecutor, Nenz ANUS, in 1 

659. . 


 RuTitIvs Rufus 7s maliciouſly proſecuted, and unjuſt 


Iy condemned to baniforiens, in * 5 W 
Vol. Ys . 8 AT 1 
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| Plut. fn r Rome Mau i us had put up for 2 fixth Conſul- 


* 5 ſhip, with more eagerneſs, than was common in 
utll. 


Plut,  fuing for a fiſt lt is ſajd, that on this occaſion .he bri- 
V. of R. bed the People, and by the ſame means prevailed to 
65 8 Bef. have l. VAL HR US FLaccus choſen for his collegue, in 
5 ̃ c 99. Oppoſition to Metellus' Numidicus. ©» REYES. 

x P. _ SATuRNiNUus was now Tribune of the Commons a 
125 Epit. ſecond time. A. Nonius had been his competitor for 


I. lxix. that office, and had carried the election; but in return- 
App. de ing home was murdered by him. Early the next morn- 


= 1 ing, one of the Prætors, named Glaucia, whom Crce- 


67. Ro calls the moſt wicked man that ever lived, aſſembled 
n Brut. the Tribes in a furtive manner, and SATURNINUS was 
A up there declared Tribune. Supported by Marius and 
1 n Claucia, he propoſed a law, enacting, that the lands in 
App. loc. Gaul, which the Cimbri had ſeized, ſhould belong to 
Cit. the juriſdiction of Rome, and be divided among the Peo- 
ple : that the Senate, within five days after the Law's 


being paſt ſhould give it the ſanction of their authority, 


and ſwear ſolemnly to the obſervance of it; and that 
whatever Senator ſhould refuſe to take this oath, ſhould 
be expelled the Senate, and pay a fine of twenty talents. 


We are told that the view of MAR TUS, SATURNINUS, 


and GLAUC IA, who all joined their intereſt to promote 
the paſling of this Law, was to ruin MeteLLus Nv- 
.MIDiCUus, Who, they knew, would not take the oath 
' Propoled *. "+ 9s 
8 . SATUR- 


The Conſul] had long hated MET ELLus; and the Prætor and Tri- 
zune bore him no leſs enmity, becauſe, in his Cenſorſhip (Year of Rome 
650) he would have turned them both out of the Senate, for irregularity 
of conduct, if his collegue and couſin german, Metellus Caprarius, fon 
of Metellus Calwns, had not hinderedit. 
It was about the ſame time (according to Dzod. Sic. apud Fulu. Ur- 
in.) that SATURNINUS inſulted certain Ambaſſadors, whom Mithri- 
dates had lent to Rome, to engage to him the friendſhip of the principal 
Senators, that he might meet wich no oppoſition from the Romans in 
the ambitious deſigns which he had formed againſt his neighbours. The 
crime was heinous, and the criminal, being proſecuted, was in danger 
of being delivered up to the king of Pontus. Nevertheleſs, by his ab- 


Je. 


* 
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SATURNINUS, to carry his point, ſent into the coun- 

try to ſollicit the votes of the ruſtie tribes, upon whom 8. p- 

he chiefly depended ; becauſe many belonging to thoſe 368 

tribes had ſerved in the war under Ma«1us. On the 

day when the Comitia met to determine concerning the 

Law, the Nobles and the Citizens oppoſed it with great 

vehemence, while the People from the country as zea- 

louſly contended for it. The Citizens, finding their party 

the weaker, cried out, Ir zhunders, (an evil omen, whic 

made it illegal to determine any thing in that Aſſembly) 2 

SATURN INUS anſwered with anger, It will hail by and My Bon 
by, if you are not quiet. A ſkirmiſh preſently lied, App. loc. 
in which, the country people having the advantage, the dt.. 
Law, of courſe, was carried. 

Then Max1vs, who had acted underhand in all this v. of RR © 
affair, aſſembled the Senate, and declared to them, that, 653. 9 
for his part, he would never take ſo unjuſt an oath ; | 
and that he did not think any wiſe man would: that e- put in 

ven ſuppoſing the law to be a good Law, it was yet an Mar. 
affront to the Senate to compel them to give their appro- . 
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bation of it. This he ſaid to entrap Metellus, Who, he „ |. 
knew, would keep ſteady to whatever he ſhould once = 
deliver as his opinion. Metellus declared, he would ne- BB 


ver ſwear to obſerve the Law in queltion, and the Se- 
nators, in general, made the ſame declaration 

On the laſt day allowed for taking the oath, the Con- Ap. loc. 
ful in the morning, having haſtily convened the Senate, cit. 
told them, that he was afraid of the People, who were 
zealous for the Law ; that therefore he had thought of 
an expedient ; which was to ſwear to maintain, and ob- I 
ſerve the Law, ſo far as it was Law; and that after- 15 
wards it might eaſily be made appear, that a Law, which | 
had been carried by force, and when it thundered, i 
could be no Law. This ſaid, without waiting to hear | 


” 
PLIES e e 

* Py * 2 
- n 


jet 3 to the Populace, with tears, and proteſtations, that 

| what he had done was from Zeal for the People's intereſts, which requi- 
red that no attention ſhould be given to the 2 but rather a 
war declared againſt Mithridates, he procured ſuch a numerous rabble 
to BR for * that the Judges durſt not condema him. 
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653. 


App. p- 
309. 

Plut. in 
Mar. q 


App. loc. 


The Rom an His Tory. . Book VN. 
V. of R. the opinion of the Fathers, he went to the temple of Sa- 
turn, and, together with his friends, took the oath ®*. 


All the reſt of the Senators, through fear, ſwore in their 


turns, except Metellus, who reſolutely perſiſted in his 


opinion. | | 
To dio ill (he ſaid) in any circumſtances, is the ef- 
& fect of a corrupt heart. To do well, when there is 


nothing to fear, is the merit of a common man: But 
* to do well, when a man expoſes himſelf thereby to 


* the greateſt dangers, 1s peculiar to the truly vir- 
„ 5 | RS 
Next day, an officer having, by SATURN1NUs's or- 
der, arreſted Metellus, and brought him from the Se- 
nate-houſe before the People; and the Tribune having 


repreſented to the Aﬀembly, that they muſt never hope 


for the execution of the Law in queſtion *, ſo long as 
| that 


D Plutarch ſays nothing of the Conſul's aſſembling the Senate a ſe- 
cond time. The hiſtorian tells us, that when SaTuUrxn1nvus ſummoned 
the Senators before the People to take the appointed oath, MRI us ſaid 
that he had not the preſumption to depend upon one deliberation in an 


affair of. ſuch conſequence ; that therefore he would ſwear, and would 


obey the Law, if it was a Law. | 
© SATURNINUS obtained likewiſe another Law, for allotting 100 a- 
eres of Land in Africa to each of Maxi vus's veteran ſoldiers. Aud.. de 
Fir. Illuſt. in Saturn. [This writer, however, ſeems to refer the Law 
in queſtion to the firſt Tribuneſhips of SaTURNinus.] One of the Tri- 
bunes, named Bæbius, oppoſed the paſſing this Law, but the People 
drove him with ſtones from the Roſtra. Another Law of SaTurni- 
NUs enacted, that Roman colonies fhould be planted where the peopie: 
leaſed in Sicily. Achaia and Macedon ; that the gold, which Cæpio had 
rought fron: Toulouſe, ſhould be laid out in the purchaſe of lands, and 
that Maxivs ſhould have the privilege to make three Roman citizens, 


In each colony ; but theſe colonies were never planted. Cic. pro Balb. 
c. xxi. 


” 


The Tribune likewiſe propoſed to make a diſtribution of corn amongſt 
the People at a low price. Coty10, who bad been formerly Conſul, and 
condemned for his miſconduc in the Cimbrian war, was now Quæſtor 
Urbanus (he probably ſued tor public offices, that he might be raiſed a- 


gain to his former rank and privileges] Upon his repreſenting to the 


Senate, that the treaſury could not bear the expence of purchaſing the 


corn required, the Conſcript Fathers decreed, that SaTURnINUs would 


act contrary to the good of the ſtate, if he brought the Law in queſtion - 


before the People. Fhe Tribune, neverthetets, propoſed the Law, and 


though 
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that Senator remained in the City, they, by a decree, 


condemned him to baniſhment. _ | 
By the ſame decree the Conſuls were ordered to make 
an edict, forbidding all the ſubjects of the Republic to 
receive him; and one day's time only was allowed to 
the Senate, for coming to a determination. Many per- 


Plut. in 
Mar. 


ſons flocked to him, and offered to defend him by © 


force; but he would not conſent that his country ſhould 
be involved in a civil war on his account. He choſe to 
leave the City: Afairs, ſaid he, will change, and I ſhall 
be recalled : or, if they continue in their preſent ſtate, it is 
more deſirable to be abſent. The ſaſety of his Country 
(lays C1CER0) was dearer to him than the fight of it ; and 
be choſe rather to depart from the City, than from bis 
opinion. Wherever he went, he received great, marks 
of reſpect and eſteem, and, at length, fixed his reſi- 
dence at Rhodes, where ke applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
of Philoſophy. | 
SATURNINUS now aimed at a third Tribuneſhip, and 
Glaucta to be Conſul for the next year, though the laws 
required two years interval between bearing the office 
of Prætor and that of Conſul, Martvs, to make his 
court to both parties, pretended to each to be in their 
1atereſt, privately incenſing one againſt the other, that 
he might bring them both into a dependence upon 
himſelf, It is ſaid, thar, the principal men of the Se- 


Pro. Balb. 
c. v. 


Liv. Epit. 
IXix. 


Plut. in 
Mar. 


nate having applied themſelves to him to perſuade him 


to defend the State againſt the enterpriſes of SATUR- 
NINUS, he, at the ſame time, received SATURNINUS 


into his houſe, by another door: And pretending an 


indiſpoſition, that obliged him to go frequently out, he 


went to and fro from one apartment to the other. 


Not content with aeg his own ambition, SA- Aug. 


TURNINUS had the in 


olence ta preſent, as a candidate Vir. II- 


| | luſtr. in 
though ſome of his collegues interceded, he ordered the urns for ballot- Saturnin. 


ing to be brought out. Hereupon Cop io, with a croud of people at- 
_ tending him, broke down the bridges, overſet the urns, and by force 
hindered the Law from paſſing. Aud. ad Herepn. |. i. e. xii. 
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Ape. p. for the Tribuneſhip, | Equitius *, who called himſelf 

309. GRaccHvs, and pretended to be a ſon of the famous 

Tigegios GRAccnHvs:; but was indeed of the dregs 

of the People. | 

Y. of R. On this occaſion Maurvs thought proper to inter- 

653- poſe his authority, and to ſend the candidate to priſon : 

v7 ag} notwithſtanding which, the faction of Sa rum 

$.i prevailed. They broke open the priſon- doors, carried 

— 8 Equitius upon their ſhoulders to the voting- place, and 
Bell. Civ. declared him Tribune, together with 3aTu awINus. 

l.i-p-399- On the day of election of Conſuls for the new year, 

M. AxTonius, the famous orator, was choſen with- 

out difficulty ar oppoſition. GLaveta had for his com- 

994 ry C. Mtmmivs, a man of diſtinction, and pro- 

ably the ſame, who, in his Tribuneſhip, had cauſed 

JogurTHA to be brought from Africa to Rome. The 

Prætor and SaTUur+1x0s apprehending a defeat, em- 

ployed their aſſaſſins to diſpatch Mzmmtvs ; and they 

knocked him on the head in the Forum, in the pre- 


Orof. |. v ſence of all the People. Upon this outrage, the Aſ- 


Exit ſembly broke up tumultuouſly , and SaTu x ninvs went 


to his own houſe, attended by GLavcta, the Quæſtor 
Sanufeius,' the falſe Gracchus, and a multitude of the 


rabble. It is reported (by Florus) that theſe ſaluted him 


—_— King. The Senate met and paſſed a decree, that the 


1. i. p. 360. Confuls ſhould take care that the Republic received no de- 


Cic. pro C. triment. This inveſted thoſe magiſtrates with an ab- 


Rabir. c. ſolute power; and Marius, who could no longer pro- 
VII. 


Liv. Epit tect his old friend, beſieged him in the Capitol, whither 


L hix. he and his followers had retired in arms. The Con- 


© He had before attempted to get this r for the 
ſon of Tiberius, and, as ſuch, put upon the regiſter of the Roman citi- 
zens. MeTELLus Nuuipicus, who was then one of the Cenſors, 
refuſed to receive him, affirming, that all the ſons of TIER IUs GRAc- 
cus (who had but three) were dead. Sempronia, the ſiſter of TI E- 
ius, when brought into an aſſembly of the People by one of the Tri- 
bunes, that ſhe might own the impoſtor for her nephew, had abſolutely 
diſowned all relation to him, and expreſſed a contempt of him. Val. 
Max. J. ix. c. vii. &. ii. Id. I. iii. e. viii. $. vi. Aud. de Viv. Huſt. in Saturn, 


ſuls 


Book VII. 


1 


Knight, oppoſed the requeſt : Nor would he be prevail- 


ali the Tribunes except SaTURNINUS, the whole Se- 
of rhe People. The more eaſily ro quell the ſedition, 


they cut the pipes which conveyed water into the Ca- 
_ratol.* In this extremity, the Quæſtor Saufeius propoſed 


this ſedition, Cato and Pomperus, two of the Tribunes, 


Chap. V. Te ROMAN HISTO Rv. 135 
ſuls were ſupported by all the Prætors except GLaucia, : 


nate, the whole order of Knights, and the beſt men 


tetting fire to the place; but SaTurRninus and GA u- 
C14, depending upon Mak1vs's friendſhip, ſurrender- ct. & in 
ed themſelves on the public faith, which Man ius pledg- Cat. orat. 
ed 10 them for their ſafety. This, according to Ci- i. c. ii. 
c, the Conſul had no right to do, without a decree Flut. in 


of the Senate. Be that as it will, all the leaders of the RY : 


Sedition were maſſacred * by the inraged multitude that Cic.proC. 


ſame day, the 5th of December, which was the very Rabir. c. & 
day the Tribunes entered upon their office. | 
It would ſeem that, immediately after ſupprefling 8 v. 
. V1L, - 
preſented a petition to the People for the repeal of Mt- 
TELLUS's baniſhmen*. One of their collegues, P. Fu- 


rius, the fon of a freedman, and whom MtTerLUs, in 


his Cenſorſhip, had degraded from the rank of a Roman ; 
Dio, Caf, 
ed upon to deſiſt from his oppoſition, though the ſon of 7 Pay ; 


Mrrir vs, in preſence of all the People, fell down up- App. de 


on his knees, and begged of him with tears; a behavi- Bell. Civ, 


our which occaſioned his bearing afterwards theſurname | P. 370. 


of Pius. | N 


e According to Vel. Pat. (I. ii. c. xi.) Ma xtus ſhut up the chiefs 
of the party in the Senate-houſe, and there had them put to death. Ab- 
ian (l. i. p. 370.) tells us, that the People, thinking, that Ma Rt us in- 
tended to ſcreen them from puniſhment, got upon the top of the build- 


ing, pulled off the tiles, and with theſe knocked the priſoners on the 
head. Oro/ius (l. v. c. xvii.) ſays, the Roman Knights broke open the 
Senate-houſe, and killed them. Others affirm, that Sa ruRNINusS was 
killed by Rabirius, a Roman Knight; but Cicero (pro Rabir. c. ii.) de- 


fending him, when arraigned for this very crime, ſays, that Scæua, a 


| ſlave of one Q. Croto, killed 8a r unxIxus. The ſame author tells us, 
that Mazius put to death the Prætor GLavcia, though he was not 
named in the decree of the Senate. Cic. 3. in Cal. c. vi 
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136 we Roway Hyisrory. Book VII. 
v. of K. In the magiſtracy b of M. Ax roxius and A. Posr- 


854 Bef. RuMIUS ALBINUs, Conſuls for the year 654, Sex. 7. iti- 
1 us, one of tlie Tribunes, propoſed a Law for dividing 


363. ſome lands amongſt the People, and on this occaſion had 
Jul.Obſeq no regard to the interceſſion of his collegues ; neverthe- 
„ zliv. © leſs he was obliged to deſiſt from his enterpriſe, becauſe 
55 two Crows flying over the Comitia, had fought with 
their beaks and claws; and the Augurs had thereupon 
declared that the Law muſt be dropt, and ſacrifices be 
/ Po rm en 


This Titius, when out of his office, was proſecuted 


before the' Roman Knights, and condemned- to baniſh- 
ment, for having in his houte a picture of SATURNINUS j 


bis. pro an att of rigour juſtified by Cxcgro 


uy „ Furius likewiſe, who had oppoſed MeTzLLUg's re- 


turn, was, after the expiration of his office, accuſed of 


App. loc. treaſon by Canuleius and Decianus, two of the Tribunes. 
cit. The enraged People, without ſo much as hearing his 
Dio. Caf defence, tore him in pieces: ' Ane becauſe Decianus, in 
ap. a ſpeech on that occaſion, Jamented the death of Sa- 
|  Tv&NINvs, he was next year brought to a trial and ba- 
C 
. ip 

pro Rabir. The times now favoured MeTeLLys Nuuipicus. At 
e. ij. the motion of the Tribune Calidius, he was, with the 
Val. Max. univerſal conſent of the People, recalled from baniſh- 


. ment. At bis return to Rome, the whole city went 


Planc. 28. | WEEN | our. 


i 


Þ In this Confulſhip was born, at Rome, Julius Cxsax, on the 
fourth of the Ides, i. e. the twelfth of the month Quintilis, afterwards 
from him called July FFT SN ee 
e MeTELLVUS, at this time, reſided at Tra/es in Lydia - letters to in- 
form him of his recall, were brought to hiin, while preſent at the cele- 

bration of ſome games: he deferred teading them till the ſhew was o- 
ver. No emotions were diſcovered by his looks. ' © Baniſhed, or recal- 
«ed (ſays Val. Max.) he had the ſame ſerenity of countenance: the 


% ſame firmneſs and ſteadineſs of foul in both fortunes“ Eundem con- 


flat pari wultu & exſulem fuiſſe & reflitutum - adeo moderationis benie- 
fieio, medius ſemper inter ſecundas Q adverſas res animi firmitate ver- 
„ DL Tn yn Gf", 

r ; * 2 n » > — 4 i 
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out to meet him, and the day was not ſufficient for re- App. de 
ceiving the congratulations of the Senate and the reſt of Bel. Civ. 
the Citizens. | | hone SRO 
 Plutarch reports, that Marius, to avoid ſeeing the put in 
return of MgTELLUs, ſet out before that time on a Mar. 
voyage to Aa, under pretence of diſcharging a vow 
he had made to Cybele, the mother of the Gods. It fo, 
MzerTeLLus did not arrive in Italy till the year 655, for „ of R. 
we find Marius at Rome in that year, being the Con- 6cc. Bef. 
ſulſhip of Q Caciiius MtTELLyvs Nevos, and T. J. C. 97. 
Diptus. Theſe Conſuls, in the beginning of their ad- Cont p. 
miniſtration, obtained the enacting of two Laws; the 3+ 
firſt to revive an old cuſtom now fallen into neglect, v:z: Cic. pro 
That of notilying to the People three market-days (that Dom. c. 
is, twenty-ſeven days) before hand, the purport of any * 
Law that was to be propoſed to the Comitia. The ſecond, 10 * = 
that if the Law conliſted of ſeveral articles, the People Dome 1 
might be free to ſeparate them, and reject thoſe which xx. 0 
they did not approve, while the ſanction of their autho- 5 9 
rity was given to the reſt. 1 335 | N 
Aquilius, who had been collegue to Ma ius in his Cic. de O- 
fifth Conſulſhip, and had compleated the reduction of rat. |. ii. e. 
the rebel Slaves in Sicily, was now brought to trial on the Alu. Ax. 15 
charge of grievous extortion in that Province. Ax ro- wh kno = A 
Nivs, Conſyl of the iait year, undertook the defence of pro Flag. | 
the accuſed, and becauſe the facts were too clear againſt c. zvxix. £1 
him to be diſputed, confined himſelf wholly to move Quintil.In- 
compaſſion in the Judges. That the orator was a per- Aitut, .. ü. 


fect maſter of the pathetic, may be thought ſufficiently * il 
proved by this, that he drew tears even from Mag 1vs, 
| who was one of the bench. | l 


A certain Tribune of the People, named Duronius, Val. Max. 
repealed this year one of the ſumptuary Laws; | legem de l. ii. c. ix. 
coercendis conviviorum ſumptibus latam.] On this occa $ v. 
| ſion, Duroitus made a ſpeech, of a very extraordinary 
. _-tenour, to the People from the Roſtra. Reſtraints 


N. B. This does not very well accord what Salluſt reports of his tem- 
per and beha viour, on occaſion of Max Iss being appointed to ſucceed 

. im, in the conduct of the Numidian war. See above, p. 79. 
„„ „ ; IE a ; 66 have 


4 


QA 
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„ have been impoſed upon us, Romans, which are not 
«© to be endured: We are faſt bound in the galling 
chains of ſervitude: A law was enacted, nay, is ſtill 
in force, to confine the expences of our tables. What 
* a twang of antique ruſticity ! we abrogate, we annul 
that Law: For what 1s a man's liberty, who is not 
& free to ruin his fortune by coſtly entertainments, if 
( it be his pleaſure fo to do?“ ens | 
App. in Dost the wars with the Cimbri and with the Slaves 
| Ther. p. of Sicily, the Romans ſent no forces into Spain? they 
311. only ſent Ambaſſadors thither, from time to time, to 
prevent, if pollible, all matter of quarrel. Put now 
they ordered the Conſul Diprvs into that country with 
Plut. in an army. SErToRIVs accompanied him thither, in 
Sertor. quality of Legionary Tribune. The Conſul fought a 
battle ſucceſsfully with the PYaccer ©; and, afterwards, 
forced the People of Termi/um to abandon their town, 
which was ſtrongly ſituated, and live in a plain, where 
they had. neither walls nor fortifications. He then re- 
duced Colenda, after a lege of nine months, and fold 
the inhabitants for ſlaves. Not far from this town, was 
a colony of Celtibertans, to whom, for their ſervices 
againſt the Lyfitanians, Ma tus, by authority from the 
Roman Senate, had granted ſome lands for a poſſeſſion. 
It is pretended, that theſe Celtiberians, being poor, lived 
by robbery; and, for this, Dip:vs, under pretence of 
dividing the territory of Colenda among them, decoyed 
them to his camp, and there cauſed them all to be 
maſſacred, men, women, and children. For theſe ex- 
ploits he had a triumph | 


OEOLSOOE Goes * ence . ⅛˙ Ni . d! op. v.34 12 


_ E Fron/inus (Stratag. |. ii. c. x. F. i) tells us, that Dipius fought a 
great battle in Spain, that night having put an end to it, the Roman ge- 
neral then cauſed the greateſt part of his dead ſoldiers to be buried, and 
that the Spaniard;, the next day, ſeeing more of their own people ſlain, 
than of the enemy, they concluded themſelves vanquiſhed ; and ſub- 
mitred to the conditions of peace impoſed by Dip1us. According to 
the Epitome of Livy (I Ixx.) Dip rus, when Proconſul, fought ſucceſs- 
fully againſt the Ce/tiberians, Whether theſe: battles are the ſame, or 
different from what are related in the text, on the authority of Appian, 
is uncertain. | wn. NES a TR a ge | 
In 
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In the winter, SeRroklus being quartered at Caftylo, Plut. in 

a city upon the Bætis, the debauchery and licentiouſ- Sertor. 

neſs of his ſoldiers, provoked the inhabitants to con- 

ſpire with their neighbours, the Gyriſeni, to ſurprize 

the Romans, and put them to the fn. The Cyriſæni 

were accordingly admitted in the night. SerTorIus 

made his eſcape, and rallying thoſe of his men, who 

had likewiſe eſcaped, fetched a compals, re-entered the 

city, by the ſame gate, whereat the Gyriſæni had been 

admitted, and where the inhabitants had neglected tq 

poſt a guard, Townſmen and ſtrangers he put all to 

the ſword, and. then, making his ſoldiers cloath them- 

ſelves 1n the habits of the Caſtulonians, and Gyriſent, 

Jed them ſtraight to the city of the latter, where being 

miſtaken for Spaniards, and admitted as ſuch, they flew 

a great number of the inhabitants, and fold the reſt for 

ſlaves. 3 
t appears by the Capitoline tables, that the Roman id 

arms proſpered this year in further Spain, under the P's 

conduct of Cornelius Dolabella, and that he had a tri- Y 

umph for his exploits ”. | 
In the following Conſulſhip of C. Cornetios, Lan-v. of R. 9 

ru r us and P. Licinus Ck Assus (father of the Triumvir) 656. Bet. 7 

the Senate, by a decree, prohibited human ſacrifices, E 1 

which, according to Pliny, had till that time been open- Fo . P. 

ly practiſed: nor was the practice yet totally aboliſhedPlin. 1. 

at Rome, if we may believe Dio Caſſius, who mentions xxx. e. 

two men being ſacrificed in the Campus Martius, in the 55. Ca 

time of JuLtus Cagar. 2. 
Max ius was now returned from Alia. Though he had os | 

made the performance of a vow. to Cybele the pretencePlut. in 

for his voyage thither, his r-al deſign (according to Mar: 

Plutarch) had been to kindle a war in Afia, and parti- 

cularly with Mirhridates, king of Pontus, who, of all 


the potentates there, emed the moſt Apo there- 
tO, 


” 
2 3 4 - - . IEC 2 
E ͤ 
— — — - * - 0 ——— — — 5 
2 12 


b All the barbarous nations 1 upon Matedon, (except a peo- 
ple called the Den/ele/i) ſeem to have been up in arms, about this time, 


8 inſt Rome : but the particulars of this war are not tranſinitted to us. 
ic. in * c. Xxxiv. | : 
As 


— 
= 
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Y. of R. As Malus had not the talents neceſſary to make a 
656. conſiderable figure in time of peace, his reputation a- 

| mong the People declined daily, and he therefore want- 

ed to be again at the head of an army, that he might 

All Rome with the fame of his atchievements, and his 

houſe with the (ſpoils of Pontus. He arrived at the 
court of Mithridates, and was treated by him with great 

civility and marks of efteem ; yet was not thereby in- 


duced to ſoften in any degree the harſhneſs of his wont- - 


ed manner : bluntly and drily he ſaid to the monarch, 
There is no medium, you muſt either find a way to become 
more powerful than the Romans, or you muſt quietly obey 
their commands. This diſcourſe aſtoniſhed Mithridates, 


who, though he had often heard of the Roman haughti- 


neſs, had never made trial of it before. b 
Mar1vs, on his return to Rome, finding himſelf ne- 


glected, like a weapon of war in time of peace, would 


not venture to ſtand for the Cenſorſhip, though his 


ambition carried him to aſpire to that office. He gave 
out, that he did not chuſe to offend people, by a ſtrict 


Val. Max. ſearch into their lives and conduct. Rome beſtowed 
IT & . that magiſtracy on L. Varezivs FLaccus, and M. 


ANToON1Ius, the orator : and theſe Cenſors ſtruck Du- 


ronius's name out of the lift of the Senators, for having 


pealed the Sumptuary Law before mentioned. | 
Jul. Ob- We learn from Julius Ob/equens, that the Romans 
eq. c. xivi. fought ſucceſsfully this year againſt the Dardani and the 
Medi, a people inhabiting the countries now called 
Servia and Boſnia. | | * | 
v. of R. Protrmy Ap ie, king of Cyrene |, dying in the year 
657. Bef. of Rome 657, when Cn, DomrTius AENoBaRBus and 


0499 C. Casstvs Loncinus were Conſuls, bequeathed his 
onſ-p. | | | 


356. 
4 which, when brought to a conſiſtence, was worth its bis in gold. 
Pliny (l. xix. c. iii) tells us, that the Publicans deſtroyed all the La/er- 
pitium in Cyrenaica, by feeding their cattle with it, having experienced 
that it not only fattened them exceedingly, but gave their fleſh a fine 
taſte : But Strabo ſays, that the Numidians, invading that country, pul- 
led up all the Laſerpitium by the roots. Lib. xvii. p. 837. 


domiaions 


_w- 


i In this country grew the beſt Laſerpitium, or Sulphium, the juice of 
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dominions, by will, to the Romans „ which he bad no Liv. Epit. 
right to do. Cyrene had formerly belonged to Egypt. I. Ixx. 


but Ptolemy Phyſcon, ſucceſſor to his brother Philometor, 
in the throne of that kingdom, had, at his death, left 
the province of Cyrene to Apion, his ſon by a concubine : 


but this partition of the kingdom was to ceale upon the 


death of Apion. 


5 


Tux Conſular Faſces being transferred to L. Licix I- V. of R. 
us Cs àssus the orator, and QQ Mocivs ScavoLa the 12 Bef. 
moſt able lawyer of his time, theſe Magiſtrates got a6, 


law enacted, which, Cick ko ſays, was, in the opinion 


of all men, very prejudicial to the Republic. Many Cic. pro C. 
of the Italians, though not really Roman citizens, acted Corn. Orat 


as if they were entitled to the privileges of citizenſhip. 
The new law imported, that no man, who could not 


produce a juſt title to the Roman citizenſhip, ſhould be Offi. |. iii. 
admitted to act as ſuch, and that even thoſe, who were © 11. | 


born at Rome, if they had no other claim to citizenſhip, 
ſhould be ſent into the countries of their reſpective fa- 
milies. This law fo much offended all the Italians, that 
it proved one of the chief cauſes of the Social war, 
which broke out about three years after. 


It is uncertain what province fell to Sc avoLa, but, 


* 


it is probable, there was nothing to do in it, ſeeing he 
gave it up, that he might not put the public to ex- Aſcon. in 


nce. | 
His collegue Cx assus, leſs frugal and more ambitious, 
ſearched the Alps (lays Cicero) to find a triumph where 


no enemies were to be found. At length he met with Id. de In- 
a gang of robbers, who had no certain leader; and vent. |. i. 
wo, neither by their reputation, nor their numbers, © n. 


were worthy to be called enemies of the Roman People. 


Thoſe robbers he reduced, and for this exploit he de- | 
: ; | Aſcon ioc. 
manded a triumph at his return to Rome. The Senate, cit. 


out of regard to his dignity and authority, were going 
to grant his requeſt, when his collegue interpoſed, and 
forbad the decree to paſs. 8 


* The Romans declared the aides of Cyrenaica free, and did not re- 5 


duce this country to the form of a province, til! the tine of SYLLa. 


Under 
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V. of R Under the following adminiftration of L. Douirius 
* Bel. ENOBARBUS, and C. CaL1us Cal bus, P. Sulpicius, a 
EE. 93- young man famous for his eJoquence, accuſed Norbanus 
358. before the Roman Knights, for a tumult he had raiſed 
the laſt year when Fribune, on occaſion of the trial of 
Corepio; the ſame Coeeio who, in 648, had been de- 
poſed from the Proconſulſhip, for his miſconduct in the 
Cimbriau war. One of the crimes, now laid to Cok- 
10's charge, was his riotous oppolition to a law of Sa- 
TURNINUS, for diſtributing corn to the People at a low 
| price. The chief men of the Senate intereſted them- 
ves for the accuſed ; the Conſul Cx assvs pleaded his 
cauſe, and two Tribunes of the Commons interpoſed 
their authority: But Norbanus, having inflamed the 
multitude, they drove away his opponents with ſtones, 
: - wounded ZEmilivs Scaukus, Preſident of the Senate, 
Cic. de and condemed Cokyio to baniſhment. Norbanus's 
Orat. I. ü. crime was heinous, the proofs clear, the parties againſt 
1 __ him ſtrong, but nothing could reſiſt the eloquence of 
MM. Ax rod ius, who undertook his defence. He gave 
ſuch colours to actions, truly unjuſtifiable, that the 
Judges, men of great probity, according to Cicero, ab- 
folved the criminal, without thinking they diſhonoured 
themſelves. 
v. of R In the following Conſulſhip of C. Vateziys FLac- 
660. Bef. C's and M. HeREnNitus, SYLLA, who, the laſt year, 
LIC 9*: had, without ſucceſs, ſtood for the Prætorſhip, now, 
359. "oy partly by a popular behaviour, partly by the help of 
money, got himſelf choſen to that office, thongh he had 


Plut. in not paſſed through the. dileſbip. We are told, that 


Sylla. Cr/ar Strabo, a man of a facetious wit, to whom the 
new Prætor, on occaſion of ſome quarrel, had faid, in 
a threatening manner, I ſhall uſe the power of my office , 
auſwered him laughing, Right ; it is YOUR © -ftice indeed 
for you bought it, and paid for it. 
A Ruttlias Rufus', who had aſſiſted Sc vol in 


| Rutilius had formerly ſtood competitor for the Conſulſhip with M. 
A'* milius Scanrus, the Preſident of the Senate; and Scaurus having car- 
ried the election, Nutilius accuſed him of having bribed the votes. 
Scaus us, being acquitted, accuſed Rutilius of the fame crime, with as 
ewe ſueceſs. Cic. in Brut, c. xxx. and de Orat. Lit e. Ixix. 


_ correcting 


8 
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correcting the abuſes committed by the Publicans in Cie. de 
Ala, and whom the ancient hiſtorians repreſent as one Prat. Li. 
of the beſt men in Rome, was accuſed before the Roman ah "8 
Knights of extortion in that very province. Rutilius In Brut. c. 5 
would neither ſupplicate his Judges, nor change his xxx. by 
habit, nor employ the eloquence of Antonius or CRas- Pro Pont. 
sus to plead his cauſe; but ſpoke for himſelf, plainly 7 Vic 3 
and ſimply, without having recourſe to any of the arts xxxix. 
of oratory ; yet he ſuffered his nephew Cotta, and Q. Vell. Par. q 
Scævola, to whom he had formerly been lieutenant, to lf 1 
ſay ſomething in his favour. The Judges, in revenge 1 
of his having abridged the profits of the Publicans, P. Caf 
who were generally Roman Knights, condemned him to ap. Val. p. 
baniſhment, and confiſcated his effects; which did not 637. 
prove ſufficient to pay the fine impoſed upon him; ws Ws | 
ſtriking proof of his innocence. And Dio lays, that his f. . 
papers ſufficiently atteſted his juſt title to all he poſ- 
ſeſſed. In his exile, he loſt nothing of his affection for 
his native country. When ſomebody, to comfort him, 
intimated to him, that a civil war was going to break 
out, and he would then be recalled, he anſwered, hat Sencc. de 
harm have I done you, that you ſhould wiſh me to return Benef. l. vi. 
to my country, with more ſorrow than T left it? He might © Xi. 4 
have returned, after the victories of Syi.La, who in- 1 
vited him bome, but he choſe rather to continue in ex- Val. Max. 1 
ile : perhaps, he was unwilling to be an eye-witneſs of |: vi: e. iv. 
SYLLa's tyranny : for that he was a truly honeſt man, 
may be well preſumed from another particular related 
of him. One of his friends having aſked of him an 
unjuſt thing, and being ſo much offended at his refuſal, 
as to ſay to him, with indignation, Of what advantage 
is your friendſhip to me, if you will not do what I defire of 
you ? Rutilius anſwered, And of what value is yours to 
me, if I can preſerve it only by baſe actions? 
= According to Exſebius, the poet LucztTivs was born in the ſe- 
cone year of the 171ſt Olympiad, which anſwers to this year of Rome 
660. I he ſame author writes; that LuckeTiuvs was mad; a diſtemper 
brought upon him by a Filtre: that he wrote ſore books of his poem in _ 
his lucid intervals (which books Cicero afterwards corrected) and that a. 
de killed himſelf in the forty-fourth year of his age. Euſeb. Chron, L. 
Poſter. Ap. Scaliger. p. 150. | 94 
. G 1 
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Strab. J. x, at eleven or twelve years of age. It is faid, that, dur 
ing his minority, his tutors attempted to deſtroy him, 


p 478. 
Juſt. 1. 
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CHAP. I. 


SYLL&a (in 661) is ſent into Alia, to check the ambition 
of Mithridates, king of Pontus. The genealogy, early 
adventures, and enterpriſes of this monarch. 55 

5 8 HE next year, when C. CLauprus PULCarR and 
M. PrRTERNA Were Conſuls, SYLLa had com- 

miſſion from the Senate to go into Ala, and there re- 


place, on the throne of Cappadocia, Ariobarzanes, who 


had been driven thence by M1THr1DaTEs, ſurnamed 
Eupator, king of Pontus". + © © ER DEF 
This MiTarIDaATts (who ſtruggled long with the 


Romans for the empire of Aſia) had aſcended the throne 


by mounting him on a fiery horſe unbroken; a danger 
he eſcaped by his addreis : that they afterwards plotted 


to poiſon him, but that he, aware of their deſign, guard- 


* He was deſcended from a long ſeries of kings, who had reigned in 
Pontus before him. The firſt of them was one of thoſe ſeven princes, 


that ſlew the Magians, and ſettled the kingdom of Peta on Darius 


Hyſtaſpis, and, having obtained the ſovereignty of this country, tran” 
mittedit to his poſterity, through ſixteen generations; Mithridates Eu- 


pator being reckoned the fixteenth ſtom him. Polys. I. v. p. 388. Florus. : 


Diod. Sic. Aurel. Vie. Appian. 5 
1. The firſt of theſe, of whom we find à name in hiſtory, is that 


Mithridates, who g in the year before Cbriſt 363, was ſucceeded 


by his ſon, [ Diod. Sic. |. au] „ 1 

2. Ariobarzanes (then governor of Phrygia for Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
_ „ee who, having reigned twenty-ſix years, was ſucceeded 
dy his fon. LE RP Fo E) | 
- . Mubridates, the ſecond, in the year (before Chriſt) 337. — On 
death he was ſucceeded by his fon, | 

4. Mithridates, the third, who, having very much enlarged the 
kingdom of Pontus, by new acquiſitions, was reckoned as the founder of 
it, and therefore is by hiſtorians called Krifees (i e. the founder). He 
reigned in Pontus, thirty-ſix years, and on his death, which happened in 
the year 266, left his kingdom to his ſon, Ariebarganes. 

From this Mithridates the Founder, Mithridates Eupator was the eighth: 
but of theſe hiſtory ſurniſheth us with the names only of fix, and thefe 
are, 1. Mithridates Ktiſtes. 3. Aricharzanes. 3. Mithridates, 4. Pbar- 
racer. 5. Mithridates Evergetes. 6, Mithridates Eupator, y 


: 


— 


ed 


tro ns is hp 
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ed himſelf againſt it by excellent antidotes : and it is 

added, that the frequent uſe of theſe gave him a con- 

ſtitution proof againſt 1he moſt deadly poiſon. He ap- 

plied himſelt to the ſtucly of phyſic, and grew fond of 

being thought ſkilful in "We art; inſcmuch, that his 

courtiers, to humour his vanity. by a ſervile complai- 

ſance, uſed to flafli, or burn themſelves, in ſome part mas 

of their bodies, on purpoſe to give him an opportunity Adulat. 

of ſhewing his'{kill in the cure. To ſecure himſelf from - Fara 

aſſaſſination, he pretended to be extremely fund of hunt- 25 
ing, and (if we may believe Juin) was ſeven years Juſtin, 1. 

without ſleeping a night in any houle ; he lay in the xzxvii.c. 

mountains, and ſeldom in the ſame place. This man- ü. 

ner of life rendered hita robuft, hardened his body a 

gainſt the changes and inclemency of the ſeaſons, bad 
prepared him to ſuſtain all the fatigues of war, Dur- Vid. Vol. 

ing his non- age, the Romans took from him the Greater IV-p-376. 

Phrygia, which they had aſſigned to his father, as the 

reward of his ſervices in the war with Ariſtonicus, and 

to which he had pretenſions of an earlier date, it hav- 

ing been given to his great grandfather by Saleucus Ca- Juſtin. l. 

Iinicus. © xxxviii. c. 

Among the firſt acts of his reign, he put to death v _ 

not only his guardians, but his mother and his brother. e 
After this, he formed vaſt projects for enlarging his p. 180. 
dominions . 9 T6 ſubdued a en Part of Scyibia, all 4 


Ces 


„The ſtate of FT 7a, at this time, is thus 3 by N mins) 

The Roman: poſſeſſed As 1à, properly ſo called, that is, the kingdom 
of Pergamus, w r. h had been left them by the will of Aitalus Philome- 
tor, and conquered by them from Ariſtonicus. 

Nicomedes Philopator, ſon of Prufias, reigned in deni 5 

PAPHLAGONIA had long had its kings, whoſe common name was 
Pylzmenes. As it was ſituated between the dominions of the kings of 
Pontus and Bithywia, it had ſuffered much from thoſe two powerful 
neighbours 3 and its ancient kings ſeemed to have been reduced very 
low, from the time of Mithridates Evergetes. 

Next to Papblagonia, along the caalt of the Euxine ſea, was the 

kingdom of PonTvs. | : 

-ApPPADOCILA was under Ariaratbes, the ſon of another of that 

name, who died in the ſervice of the Romans in the war with Ariftou- 
cus. 
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Colchis, and the adjoining countries, and obliged the 
Thracians, the Baſtarne, the Sarmatæ, and all the na- 


tions on the Tanais, the Palus Mzotrs, and at the mouth 


of the Danube, to enter into alliance with him, and 
aſſiſt him with their forces. 


It is ſaid, that, elated with his victories, he N 4 


to himſelf nothing leis than the conquelt of all Aſia; 
and that with this view he privately left his court, and, 
attended by a few of his friends, went over all that 


continent, in order to know the ſtrength of the towns 


and fortreſſes. But perhaps this ſtory was invented to 


make the king appear, in ſome ſort, the aggreſſor in 


the war, which he afterwards ſuſtained againſt the Ro- 
mans. 


4 


At his return home. his "with Laodice, aha: in his 


abſence, had been unfaithful to him, conſpired with her 


Id. ib. c. iv. 


* 


lovers. to take him off by poiſon : both crimes being 
diſcovered by a ſlave, the king put her, and her accom- 
plices, to death. 

After this, he leagued himſelf with. Nicomedes, king 


of Bithyzia, and ſon of Prufias; in conſequence of. 
which they made themſelves maſters of Paphlagonra. 


Pyl+menes, king of that country, having complained at 
Rome, the Senate, by their Ambaſſador, ordered the two 
kings to reſtore what they had uſurped. Mitbridates 
{lays Juſtin) thinking himſelf a match for the Romans, 
returned for anſwer, that Paphlagonia had fallen to his 


father by inheritance, who having never been blamed 


for claiming it, twas wonderful, that the ſame claim 


ſhould be conſidered as a crime in the fon. But the 


hiſtorian, afterwards, tell us, that the king WY the 
decree of the Senate, 


_ GaLarla was divided between ſeveral tetrarchs. 

| But all theſe ſtates, and the other parts of Aga minor, without being 
immediately under the Roman ſway, reſpeCted their greatneſs, and in a 
manner received the law from them. Eſpecially when any troubles, 
or quarrels aroſe, between the princes, or ſtates of thoſe countries, the 


Romans did not fail to make themſelves the arbitrators of them, and 


their r opinion amounted, | in effect, to a command. Oe. vol. X. 2 5 
xxxii. 
A. 


The 


n 


Gordigs for his tutor. 


N e e The ROMAN HISTOR . 
The- Bithynian promiſed to reſtore his ſhare of Paph- 


lazonia to Pyl.emenes the lawful king; and, by way of 
fulfilling his promiſe, proclaimed his own fon kiag of 


that country, by the name of Pylemenes. 
This affair had no important conſequences : but the 
enterprizes of Mithridates upon Cappadocia produced an 


open rupture between him and the Romens. 


147 


ARTARAT1HS, king of Cappadocia, had married Lao- Juſtin, 1, 


dice, the ſiſter of the king of Hontus, and by her had; XXXY Ul, c. 


two ſons. Afthridates, nevertheleſs, that he might“ 
poſſeſs himſelf of Cappadocia, not only contrived, by 


the means of one Gordius, to get Ariurathes allaſlinated, 
but formed the deſign of deſtroying thoſe ſons of bis 


own ſiſter. Before he could execute this project, Ni- 
comedes, king of Bithynia, ſeized the vacant throne of 
Cappadocia, Hereupon .Mithridates pretending to eſ- 


Ppoule the intereſt of his nephews, ſent ſuccours to his 
ſiſter Laodice, in order to expel the uſurper : But the 


queen had already married him. 
The king of Pontus, much diſpleaſed with theſe tid- 


ings, marthed an army into Cappadocia, drove out Ni- 
comedes, and placed the elder of Laodice's ſons upon the 
| throne. Not many months after, he propoſed to his 
nephew, that he ſhould recal Gordius, the aſſaſſin, from 
baniſhment. In this propoſal, his view was to have 
a pretence for war, in cale his nephew denied his re- 
queſt, and, in caſe he granted it, to get rid of him by 


the ſame hand which had nd his father. The 


young king refuſed, and boch ſides prepared for war. 
 Mithridates brought into the field 80,0c0 foot, 10,000 


horſe, and 600 armed chariots ; and the Cappadocian, 
aſſiſted by the neighbouring kings, had an army no leſs 
numerous. The king of 'Pontus, doubtful concerning 


the event of the war, invited his nephew to an amicable _ 
conference, and there ſtabbed him with his own hand, 
1n ſight of both armies. He then placed his own ſon, 


a child of eight years old, upon the throne of Cappado- 


cia, gave him the name of Ariaratbes, and aſſigned him 
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The Cappadocians, oppreſſed by their governors, ſent 
into Aſia for the younger brother of their late king, 


ib. and put him at their head. But this prince, being de- 


feated in battle by Mithridates, fled out of the country, 
and ſoon after died. | | 


| Nicomedes, fearing leſt the king of Pontus, now in 
poſſeſſion of Cappadocia, ſhould from thence invade 


Bithynia, which bordered upon it, ſuborned a young 


man of great beauty, to call himſelf a ſon of the late 


_ Ariarathes, and petition the Roman Senate for the crown 
of Cappadocia. Queen Laodice joined in the fraud, and 


Strab. J. 


xii. p. $40. 


Liv. Epit. 
I. Ixx. 
Plut. in 
Sylla, 


went to Rome with the impoſtor, there to own him for 
her fon by her former huſband. Mithridates, with 
equal impudence, ſent Gordius to the Senate to aſſure 
them, that the boy, who actually reigned in Cappadocia, 
was a ſon of the late king Ariarathes . The — — 
Fathers took Cappadocia from Mithridates, and Paph- 
lagonia from Nicomedes, and declared both countries 
free. But the Cappadocians, accuſtomed to monarchical 
government, deſired they might have a king. Their 


requeſt being granted, their choice fell upon Ariobar- 


Zanes, a Cappadocian noble. Mithridates. did not openly 
oppoſe the execution of this decree, but we are; told, 
that he, underhand, ſtirred up the Armenians againſt 
the Cappadociuns; and we find that SYyLLAa had a com- 


miſhon to reſtore Ariobarzanes to his dominions, and 


that he effected it, after having driven from thence 
Gordius and the Armentans. 


* Tuſtin, from whom we have this ſtory, ſays, that Mithridates pre- 
tended the boy was so of that Ariaratbes, who loſt his life in fighting 
for the Romans againſt Ariſtonicus. But this cannot be true, if what the 
hiſtorian bad ſaid before be true, that the boy was but eight years old: 
For the Conſul Perperna finiſhed the war with Ariſtonicus in the year 
623. Mithridates therefore, it is probable, pretended, that the boy in 
queſtion, was the grandſon of that Ariarathes, who had fix ſons by his 
wife Laodice, the five eldeſt of which the mother poiſoned, that ſhe 
might not be deprived of the adminiſtration of the kingdom. The ſixth, 


who was preſerved by his relations, afterwards married Laodice, ſiſter of 


Mithrigates, and was aſſaſſinated by his order. Of the two ſons of this 
marriage, Mithridates killed one with his own hand, and dethroned the 


other, who ſoon afterward died with grief. 
Fa FO l ed: 


Chap. VI. The ROMAN HISTORY. 
According to Plutarch, SYLLa made a progreſs as 
far as to the Euphrates, and while he was encamped on 
the banks of that river, Ar/aces, king of the Parthians, 
ſent Ambaſſadors to him, deſiring an alliance with the 
Roman Republic: Though the Parthians were a nation 


the greateſt for extent of dominion, the moſt warlike, 


and the richeſt in Afia, they were little known at Rome. 
SYLLA reckoned among the moſt fortunate of his ad- 
ventures that of being the firſt Roman to whom the 
Parthians had ſent a folemn embaſſy. At the audience 
which he gave to the Amballador, he placed himſelf in 
the middle between him and the king of Cappadocia; 
and the Parthian miniſter, for having ſuffered this, paid 
afterwards the forfeit of his head. 8 

SYLLA, at his return to Rome, was accuſed of having 
plundered the allies of the Republic, during his admi- 
niſtration in Afa: But his accuſer dropt the proſecu- 
tion ?. tt. | | 


* A ſort of profeſſors had been introduced to Rome, who called 
themſelves Latin Rhetoricians, and pretended, by certain rules and de- 


finitions, to teach the Roman youth the art of eloquence. Crassvs, 


the orator, now in the Cenſorſhip with CN. Dou ir ius AnoBarBus, 
thought there was nothing to be learnt of theſe maſters, but impudence 
in conjunction, therefore, with his collegue, he, by edict, obliged them 
to ſhut up their ſchools. Cic. de Orat. I. iii. c. xxiv. 

The Magiſtracy of theſe two Cenlors paſſed almoſt intirely in diſ- 
putes between themſelves ; the fource of which was, perhaps, their 
difference of character: Dou ir ius being frugal, Crassvs given to 
expence. Their quarrels were too ridiculous to deſerve & place in hiſ- 
tory. . & | 
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na Mis 5 


Livius Davsvs, Tiibune of the People, undertakes, 
without ſucceſs, to procure to the Italian allies the pri- 


. E 


vileges of Roman citizenſhip. 


Y. of R. ] N the conſulſhip of L. Ma 2650s Philippus and 


— — Sex. JuLits Cs, great commotions were raiſed 


Conf-p. at Rome, on account of ſome Laws propoſed by a Tri- 


361. bune. of the People, M. Lyvius D«usvs ©, the fon of 
* App. de that Da usus, whom the Senate had ſpirited up to de- 


u care feat the projects of CAlus GRACCHUS. | 3 
; cba The Hiſtorians have left us a very unſatisfactory ac- 


Orat. L i. count of the Tribuneſhip of this Davsus; they are not 
c. vi. Vell. agreed among rheinſelves in relation to his Character, 
Pat. l. i. c. Or to his Views, or to the ſubject of his Laws : nor are 
Epit. l. the facts they relate altogether conſiſtent with what they 


lx. Ixxi. ſay of him. 


Aſcon.in According to Appian *, the Tribune chiefly aimed at 
Orat. pro procuring the right of the Roman citizenſhip for the Ita- 


Flor. I. ii, Jian allies : Bur moſt authors affirm, that his main de- 


©. xvii ſign was to aſſert the authority of the Senate. The men, 


Salluſt.Ep. wizo oppoſed him with the greateſt vehemence, were the 


ir de Rep. Conſul Max cus PHitieevs, and a Senator named 9. 
Ordinand. 


Dio Caf. Servilins Ca pio, who had formerly been in ſuch intimate 
ap. Val. p. {riend{hip with the Tribune, that they had exchanged 
638. Strab. Wives; which, Strabo ſays, was an ancient cuſtom a- 
Uxi. p.515. mongſt the Romans: Yet theſe friends quarrelled after- 
_=_ . wards about a ring that was ſold at an auction, and were 
Liv. Epic. reconciled. bi | 


I. Ixxi. To bring the People to favour his projects, Dxus us 
App. loc propoſed leveral Laws for giving lands, and diſtributing 


cit. Flor. l corn to the poorer Citizens; and thefe Laws he is ſaid 
i. c. xvi. | | a 

AuQ. de to have carried by force , and by the ailiſtance of the 
Vir. Illuſt. 8 ä allies, 


© This Dnus us was uncle to the younger CA ro, and great uncle 
to the ſamous M. BRur us. Cic. pro Mil. c. vii. and in Brut. c. Ixii. 

* In ſome conteſt upon occaſion of theſe laws, DRus us ordered one 

of his clients to ſeize the Conſul PuiLirrus. The man graſped him 


by 
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allies, to whom he promiſed the freedom of Rome. He Plin. l. 


alſo planted in Italy and Sicily many colonies of Roman 5 
Citizens, not indeed, by virtue of new Laws, but in]. rs pit 
conſequence of fuch as had been already enaQted. If Aſcon. in 
we may believe ſome authors, he was ſo profuſe in his Orat. pro 


grants, that he himſelf ſaid, he had left nothing for any 83 


body to give away, unleſs it were dirt and air. It was xi. Cic. 
probably at this time, and to the end that the public pro Rab. 
might be the more able to bear the expence of his lar- Poſt. c. vñ. 
geſſes, that he ordered one eighth part of alloy to be Ap P. 
mixed with the lver Coin ©. | 7" 
The Senate, and eſpecially ZZMiLtvs SCAURUS, 
puſhed on Daus us to take away the right of judging 
from the Knights. He either could not, or would not 
execute this ſcheme. But he propoſed a Law *, ordain- 
ing, that the right of judging ſnould be equally divided 
between the Senators and the Knights; and that all 
Judges, who ſhould be charged with taking money for 
giving judgment, ſhould be brought to tryal * ; for hi- 
| 9 ; 1 therto, | 


by the throat with ſuch violence, that the blood ſtarted out of his noſe : 
he Tribune made a jeſt of this : It is no? blood, ſays he, it is the gra- 
wy of Thruſhes : For it ſeems, PaiLLieeus loved good ms _ Aﬀer 
this, the Conſul, by order of Dxusus, was dragged to prilon. Val. 
Max. l. ix. c. v. H ü. Aud. de Vir. Iliuft, The laſt cited author alſo 
relates, that D us us threatened to have Core Io thrown from the 
Tarpeian rock. - W . EN | ES 
According to the text of Pliny (l. xxxiii. c. iii.) as explained by Har 
douin, there was at this time in the treaſury of Rome 1, 920, 829 pounds 
of gold, which, by Arbuthnot's calculation, amounts to 52,102,480). 
128. 6d. ſterling, but he thinks the ſum too extravagant, and that, per- 
haps, Plinys numbers are not correct. Arbuthnot's Tables, p. 191. 
Vell. Paterculus ſays. this law transſerted the right of judging to the 
Senate. Florus ſeems to be of the ſame opinion. According te Appian 
it ordained, that the number of Senators, which did not then amount 
to quite 300, ſhould be doubled, that the new members ſhould be of 
the Equeſtrian order, and that ſrom the whole body of the Senate, thus 
conſtituted, the Judges ſhould for the future be elected. The author 
bf the lives of illuſtrious men ſeems to agree with Appian. But the ac- 
counts given by theſe authors are not conſiſtent with the arguments 
which © 1CERO puts into the mouths of the. Reman Knights upon this oc- 
caſion. 5 | | 2 
8s Appian reports (p. 372.) that the Roman Knights, conniving at one, 
nother, it was growñ very common for the Judges to take bribes. But 
: L 4 Afcanus 
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therto, the Knights were not liable to be called to ac- 


count for any ſentence they had paſled, nor were they 
affected by ſeveral Laws to which the Senators were ſub- 
ject. The Equeftrian order ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed this 


laſt clauſe of the Law, as well as the former part of it. 
Not that they imagined (ſays Cickuo, that it was 
*.n9- cinme to take money for giving judgment; but 
they thought it unjuſt that their body ſhould. be, ſub- 

ject to the lame Laws as the Senate. They faid, the 
Senators have no realon to complain. They have 
Rank, Authority, Intereſt, Magiſtracies, Prieſthoods, 
Triumphs, the Command of Armies, and Provinces ; 
and when they began their purſuits of theſe honours, 
they knew the Conditions annexed to them. We too, 
by.the favour of the Roman People, had we coveted 
high offices, might have been raiſed to the dignity of 
Senators: tut, contented with our own order, and 
the rank of our forefathers, we preferred a quiet life 
without gory, to the ſtorms, of envy, and the per- 


cc 


I plexity of ſueh tryals, as this Law would involve us 


(e 


in. If it be objected, that we are as much Judges as 


Aſconius ſays, the Knights were Judges for forty years, and judged with- 
out reproach. Then SYLLa transferred the right of judicatare to the 
Senators, and they judged ignominiouſly for ten years. After this, Au- 


relius Cotta procured a law, that the Judges thould be choſen from a- 
mong the Senators, the Knights, and the Fribuni Ararii. And Cice- 
o (1. Act. in Verr. c. xiii.) tells us, that for near fifty years (he means 
from the time of C Graccuvs to SYLLa) during which, the Roman 


nights were the Judges, there never was the leaſt ſuſpicion that any 


of them took money ſor giving judgment: whereas he brings many in- 


ſtances to prove, that the Senators wete notoriouſly guilty of that 


ctime, when the right of judging came to be in them. Jn of his 
own time, he ſays, foreign nations, 1 imagine will ſend 


| mbaſſadors to 
Rome to requeſt of the People to abrogate the Law concerning extortion 


and embezzling the publick money. For then the governors of pro- 


 vinces will only plunder them of ſo much money as they want for theth- 
ſelves and their children ; whereas now they muſt have enough to pur, 
_ Chaſe Patrons and Advocates, and to bribe the Prætors and Judges. 
The famous Q. Car ulLus, in a ſpeech made on occaſion of PouyEy's 


propoſing a Law fot reſtoring to the Tribunes ſome of their ancient pri- 
vileges, lays, that the corruption of the Senatorian judges was the rea- 
fon why the Roman People ſo earneſtly defired the re-eſtabliſhiment of the 


_Tribunician power. Pour alſo complained of this iniquity of the 
Senators, and promiſed, in his Conſulſkip, to find a remedy for 0 
. a O a 2 e „ « x ey 
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«+ they are Senators, it is true: But they voluntarily 

+ ſought that dignity : We, by being Knights, are 
forced to become Judges. Wherefore, either reſtore 


this cannot be, ſuffer us to continue in that condition 
of life, for-the ſake of which, we have renounced all 
pretenſions to offices and honours.” This plea was 
urged without effect. Drusus got his Law paſſed, in 
ſpite of all oppoſition. | at. 10 

But now the allies fohcited the Tribune to perform 
his promiſe, and procure them the freedom of Rome. As 
the Senate and the People equally diſliked this project, 
he found himſelf greatly at a loſs, how to put it in exe- 
cution. It is faid, that, in order thereto, the /ralians 
laid a plot to murder the Conſul Pr 1L1iepus at the Feriæ 
Latinæ, but DRusus gave him notice of the danger. It 


ce 
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to us our youth, that we may ſue for offices, or, ſince 


Au&. de 
Vir. Illuſt. 


ſeems Pa IU pus oppoſed the Senate with no leſs ve- 


hemence, than he did the Tribune. In a ſpeech to the 
People during the Ferie, he made a ſharp invective 
againſt the Conſeript Fathers, and ſaid, he muſt find a 
way to have another Council : For with the Senate, ſuch 
as it was, he could not carry on the Public Buſineſs. 
On the Ides of September Dxusus convened the Fathers; 
and, after complaining heavily of Piti us, propo- 
fed to them to deliberate on the offenſive words uttered 
by him againſt the Senate in the late Aſſembly of the 


Cic. de | 
Orat. |. ut 


, *% — 4 


People. CRassus, the orator, warmly eſpouſed the 
cauſe of the Senate; and it was thought (ſays C1- 


exo) that as on former occaſions he had ſurpaſſed all o- 
ther men in eloquence, ſo on this, he ſurpaſſed himſelf. 
The Conſul, a man of great ſpirit and reſolution, and 
the next in Eloquence to Ck assus and AnTontus, tho' 
by far unequal to either, anſwered with much heat; and 


by way of puniſhing the orator for having failed in rei- 


pea to him, impoſed a fine upon him, and demanded 
ſureties for the payment of the money. Cx assvs repli- 
ed, that he would never acknowledge the authority of a 

Conſul, who would not reſpect him as a Senator, that 
he was not to be terrified by a demand of ſureties ; that 
his tongue muſt be cut out, before he would be filent, 
and that, even then, his breath ſhould. oppoſe the in- 


ſolence 
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v. or R. ſolence of the Conſul. After haranguing long with great 


in words weighty and eloquent, ſays CicEro; that it 


Senate had never been wanting to the Republic, either 
in wiſdom or in fidelity. This, adds the writer, was 
the laſt oration of this divine man, ſor, in the vehe- 
mence of his action and diſcourſe, he was ſeized with a 
pain in his fide, and then ſell into a violent ſweat, which 
was ſucceeded by a ſhivering fit: But as the Senate 
had with unanimity gone into his opinion, he would 
not leave the houſe, till he had ſeen the decree regiſter- 
ed: After which he went home ill of a venue, and died 
in ſeven days. | 
Liv. Egit The Lalians, ſeeing no probability of their obtaining 
xi. the freedom of Rome by a Law, began to hold conſul- 
App. de tations ', how to procure it by force of arms: and then 
Bell Civ. ruSus, being looked upon as the author, or at leaſt 
i P.3 77 the occaſional cauſe, of theſe cabals, became odious to 
Herenn. 1. the Senate. Shortly after, he was ſtabbed in a gallery 
iv. e. xXil. of his own houſe : and though the houſe was, at that 
2 5 4 time, crouded with people, the aſſaſlins eſcaped un- 
Vir Illuſt. known. The ſuſpicion (according to ſome writers) fell 
Cic.deNat. upon PHILLIpPUs and CoEPto, according to others, up- 
Deor. I. iu. on Q ;VAar1vs, Tribune of the Commons. No enquiry, 
I; LN. however, was made concerning the murder. And the 
. proMi- Se 
los bk vs. Scoatc at the motion of the Conſul Pati Uros, abro- 
M. de Leg. gated all the Laws of Daus us by one decree, declaring, 
L i. c. vi. that they had been carried contrary to the Auſpices, and 
88 Pe that the People were not bound by them! Cicero 
ASL a tells us, that the SENATE frequently alſumed this 
loc. Senec. POWET. 
de brev, As to the chataget of Dausvs, authors differ ex- 


ae tremely. Hell. Faterculus commends him n ; per- 


h According to hn, it was about this time, that king Boccu US 
dedicated to the Gods, in the Capitol, à /cu/pture in gold, repreſenting 


Max1vs was highly offended, c. Vid. ſup. p. 76. in the not, | 
i Seneca (de brevit. vit. c. vi.) tells us, that ſome people enge 
Dausus killed — but that no body thought he died 100 ſoon. 


662. vehemence, acuteneſs, and {trength, he gave his opinion 


ſhould be made appear to the Roman People, that the 


himſelf delivering up JucuUzTaa into the bands of SYLLA : at which 


haps, 
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haps, in flattery, to the emperor Ti BER TUS; for this Val. Max. 
prince (in whoſe time Paterculus wrote) was, by the 5 fl Bio. 
mother's ſide, deſcended from the family of Ds usus. Gag. ap. 
The greater number of writers repreſent the Tribune, Valeſ. p. 
as ambitious, proud, and violent. Cicero is of both 638. 
opinions: for ſometimes he ſpeaks honourably of him, ys "” 
and, at other times, with contempt. * AuR. de 
© MH AFP, YE Cic. pro 
i | Mil. c. vi. 
be war called the Mans1c, the Soc iA, the ITaLic ng Ln. 
war; being the war , Rome with her Italian al- c. xxxiii. 
lies, h | OY 8 In Vat. c. 
| | IX. 
T has been already obferved, that the [rahans had 
begun to concert meaſures for ſupporting, by arms, 
their claim of the Freedom of Rome. The murder of 
DRusus confirmed them in this reſolution : For now 
they totally deſpaired of obtaining, by treaty, thoſe pri- 
vileges, to which they had ſo juſt a pretenſion.— The 
rights of a City ſuſtained chiefly by their arms, they 
having, in all its wars, furniſhed two thirds of the 
troops. . . | | 
By the Halians were anciently meant, all the. nations gigon. de 
within the Rubicon (which falls into the Adriatic, not far Jure Ital. 
from Ariminum) and the Arnus, which diſcharges itſelf 
into the Tuſcan (or Hetrurian) ſea, near Piſa, the firſt Polyb. l. i. 
town of Hetruria. The country, between theſe rivers © *. 
and the Alps, had the name of Ciſalpine Gaul, and was 
reduced to the form of a province. The Italians were 
not called ſubjects, but allies; and as they had been 
ſubdued (moſt of them after many defeCtions)at different 
times, the conditions of their alliance were different. 
The Latines , properly fo called, enjoyed the greateſt 


privileges : 


1 The boundaries of Latium were 2 the Tiber to the Weſt; the 
Anio and the Sabines to the North; the Valſci and the River LC/ens to the 


Eaſt; and the Tyrrhenian, or Tuſcan ſea to the South. This country, 
in the time of the Social War, extended to the Liris on the Eaſt, and to 


the country of the Marſi on tha North. The Nations of Od Lutium 
LD 55 | were 


$ 


Vir. Illuft. 
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privileges: What theſe were is uncertain; but they 
were les than thoſe of Roman Citizens, and greater 
= Ms | „ 013 1880 


were the Abani, Rutuli, Folſci, and Aqui of New Latium, the Ofei, 


Aujones, and Nernici. And all theſe, Sigonius thinks, had, in proceſs of 


time, the full rights. of Latium. Sigon. de Antig. Jur. ltal. 1,1, * © 


* By the Roman kaw no one, who had the full rights of Citizenſhip, 
could belong to another city. Duarum civitatum civis efſe noſtro jure ci- 


vili nemo puleſt : non efſe hujus civitatis civis, qui ſe alit civitati dicarit, 
poteſt. Cic pro Balb c. xi. Nor was any man obliged againſt his will 
to change his city.. Itague & ex Latio multi, & Tuſculani & Lanuvinz, 


ex ceteris generibus gentes univerſe in civitatem ſunt receptæ; ut Sa- 
binorum, Volſcor um, Hernicorum : quibus ex civitatibus nec coacti eſſent ci- 


witatem mutare, fi qui noluifjent, &c. Cic. pro Balb. c. xiti. None there- 


fore could be Roman Citizens, but ſuch as lived in Rome, or in its proper 
territory; and though many among the Lalines, and even whole nations, 


as the Sabines, Volſci, and Hernici, were made free of Rome; yet the 


full privilege of Citizenſhip extended only to thoſe of them, who, ac- 
cepting it, removed from their own cities to Rome, which none of them 
were compelled to do. Sigenius [de Antig. Fur. Ital. I. i. c. iv.] thinks, 
that all the Lalines had the right of ſuffrage, but that the Conſuls had 
a power to order them te depart from Rome, at the time of holding the 
Comitia. And this he endeavours to prove by ſeveral examples. Spurins 
Ca/hus, Conſul in the year of Rome 267, having called as many as he 
could of the Latines and Hernici to vote in an Agrarian Law, his, col- 


Tegue Virginius, by edit, commanded every one, who had not a habita- 


tion in Rome, to quit the City. And the Conſul Fannius, in a like caſe, 


- commanded the Laines to leave the City, though they had been invited 


thither by Caius GRAcchus, to give their ſuffrages. And Cicero (pro 
Sext. x.) tells us, that the Latines took nothing more heinouſly, than 
their being ordered by the Conſuls to leave Rome, which ſeldom hap- 
pened. Sa/lft ſays. that when Mamilius, the Tribune, propoſed a Law 
tor proſecutiug thoſe, by whoſe fault Jugurtha had diſobeyed the orders 
of the Senate, the guilty prepared to defeat the Law, chiefly by means 
of the Latires, and the ltalian allies. In the trial of Poſthamius Pyrgenſic, 
in the year of Rome 541, Livy mentions a Tribune's calling for the urns 
to determine by lot where the Latiues ſhould vote. Sitellague allata eſt, 


ut ſortirentur, «bi Latini ſuffragium ferrent. Liv. xxv. 3. Gronovins is 


ſo much offended. with the notion of the Latines having the right of ſuf- 
frage, that he would have Liwy's.text altered in this place. Dajativs 
thinks, the hiſtorian does not ſpeak of the Latines in general, but of thoſe 
Citizens of '£4/ium who had the freedom of Rome; and many ſuch 
there were. 


© 


 Sigonius argues, that CxAssus and Gaaccuys would not have called 


the Lativer to vote, unleſs theſe had had a right of ſuffrage ; nor unleſs 
their privileges of voting had depended on the Confuls, would theſe Ma- 
giſtrates bave forbid them to remain in the City, 0-14 oth 


Chap. VII. be IT al re; WAR. 

than thoſe of the other Italians. That theſe had not 1 

the right of ſuffrage, is manifeſt from their entering in- | 

to the preſent war to obtain it. And it would ſeem like- 

wiſe, from the Latines adhering firmly to Nome, in this 

quarrel, that they had much greater privileges than the 

other allies, The Sabines likewiſe ſteadily ſupported the 

cauſe of Rome; but theſe (according to Vell. Paterc.) 

had the right of ſuffrage. , oo Foe Eine 8 
The allies in general were ſubject to tribute, and ob- % J. ir. 

liged to furniſh ſoldiers for the Roman armies, common & 1, x. 

ly in the proportion of two to one. Yet the auxiliaries App. de 


were never admitted among the legions, but ſerved in Bell Civ. l. 


ſeparate cohorts under Prefects, ho received their or- = - oo 


ders from the Roman generals. Cic 2. in 


Tux detail of the actions in, this great and difficult Verr. c. ii. 


war, and the order of time in which they happened, are App. de 


lians concerted their ſcheme in ſecret, entered into OE 
confederacy, and gave hoſtages to one another. The 
Romans, however, had notice, that a conſpiracy was 
forming, and they ſent ſpies up and down the country 
to procure further intelligence. One of theſe happen- 
ing to ſee a young man of Aſculum (in Picenum) carried 
as a hoſtage to a neighbouring town, gave notice of it 


indiſtinctly related by the hiſtorians. At firſt, the Ita- Pell Cin 1 


to Servilius, who, in quality of Proconſul! or Præ ven „ 


tor, watched that part of the country Servilius haſten- | ji. c. Xv. 
ed to Aſculum, and reprimanded the inhabitants with Diod. Sic. 
great ſeverity and many threatnings, which ſo exaſpera- ap. Valel. 
ted them, that they fell upon him, and flew him, toge- \PP- p. 
ther with his lieutenant Fonzeius; and maſſacred the *. 


But as it is hard to conceive, that all the Latines had a title to vote in 
the Comitia; becauſe in that caſe the electing of Magiſtrates and the 
making of Laws would have been chiefly in their hands (they being ſel- 
dom ordered to depart the City) it is moſt probable, that the right of 
Suffrage belonged only to ſome particular men, or cantons, among 
them. 

1 Appian ſays, that from hence it appears, that in ancient times the ſe- 
veral countries of Italy were ſubje& to Proconſuls: But & gonius blames 
this conjecture, for there is no inſtance of a Raman Proconſul or Prætor 


preſiding among the /ralians, except on occaſion of a war in Italy. Sigon. 
de Antig. Jur. Hal 11 e. xxi. * | 


Romans 


1 _ 42.6 
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V. of R. Romans they found in the place. Inſtantly, as if this 


502. had been the ſignal for a general revolt, the Marfi, Pe- 


Ini, Veſtini, and Marrucini, took arms; and their ex- 

ample was ſoon followed by the Hicentes, Ferentani, Hir- 

pint, Pompeiani, Venuſini, Apuli, Lucani, and Samnites, 

and, in a word, by all the nations between the two ſeas, 

from the Liris eaſtward to the extremity of ancient 

App. Þ- Tal). The Marſi, a people renowned for bravery. and 

over whom, or without whom, it is faid, the Romans 

p. 241, never triumphed, gave their name to this war, becauſe 

they were the firſt in the revolt; though it is called alſo 
the Social and the Italian war. {AR 7 rev 

Before the confederates proceeded to acts of hoſtility, 

they tent an embaſſy to Rome, to repreſent, that they 

had ſerved the Republic in all her wars, and had every 

year furniſhed a double proportion of troops; and to 

demand that, ſince by their means the City had been 


raiſed to her preſent height of power, they might be 


acknowledged as Citizens. The Senate anſwered 


haughtily, that if the Jralians were (edible of their er- 


ror, their Ambaſſadors would be received, otherwiſe 
not. Upon the report of this anſwer, the allies. choſe 
Corfinium (the chief town of the Feligni) for their prin- 


cipal place of arms, and deſtined it to be the capital of 


„Itah, inſtead of Rome: They then conſtituted a Se- 
nate, compoſed of 500 members, and out of theſe 
elected two Conſuls, and twelve Generals, or Pretors. 


Their firſt Conſuls were Q. Fompedius Silo, the chief of 


Vell. Pat. the Marſi, and C. Aponius Mutilus (called by ſome hiſ- 
l. . c. xvi. torians C Papias) a Samnite. To Pimpedius, and fix of 


the revolted country, and to Aponius, and the other fix 
Prætors, the South and Eaſt parts. 5 

Aſcon. in At Rome, the Nobles became odious to the People, 

Orat. pro who looked upon them as the authors of the war, by 

ur. their having rejected the requeſt of the 7ralians. ©. 

Varius, the tame who had been ſuſpected of murdering 

Dausus, laid hold of this opportunity, and notwith- 


Id. loc. cit. ſtanding the interceſſion of the Tribunes, his collegues, 


Val. Max. 


I. viii. c. vi. Obtained a Law for enquiring by whoſe fault it had hap- 
1 ROY: | | gn: 4 


C. iv. 


G 


the Prætors, they allotted the North and Weſt parts of 


1 * 


[4 
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pened, that the allies had taken arms ». In conſequence App. p. 
of this Law, many of the Senators and Nobles were 373. 


ſummoned to their trials. Beſtia, and Cotta (the nephew! 
of Rutilius) to avoid a ſentence went into voluntary ex- 

ie. Mummius Achaicus is ſaid to have been baniſhed 

to the iſland Delos; but if he were living at this time, 

he could not be lets than a hundred years old. Ax ro- 
ius, the orator, ſaved himſelf by his eloquence; and 


* 


Amitivs Scaurus, who, on different accounts, had Cic. Tuſe. 


been often accuſed, and as often acquitted, found means Quæſt. |. 
tO eſcape Onee more. Q. VARI US himſelf, when out u. c. XXIV. 


a Id. 
of office, was condemed by his own law, and was ba- Seat. & 


_ niſhed {He afterwards ſuffered death by torture, but Aſcon. in 


at whoſe command is not known]. | loc 


\ 


But now the Senate made diligent preparation for Id in Brut. 


| 3 3 wy c. Ixxxix. 
war. The Latines, Sabines, Hetrurians, and Umbrians, 


nued faithful to the Republic, and furniſhed: their con- e. xxxiii. 


CsAR had Samnium allotted to him for his province, J. C 89. 


and RuTiLivs the country of the Marſi. And in order — 25 
to ſtop all proſecutions, on account of Yarius's law, ande 


m Appian ſays, the purport of the law was to bring into judgment all 
who had openly, or ſecretly, favoured the pretenſions of the /talians : 
that the Roman Knights put the Tribune upon this project, that they 
might have an opportunity to revenge themſelves on their enemies, and 
that they guarded him with drawn daggers, till he had carried his law. 
App. de Bell. Civ. |. i. p. 373. . | E oGas. 

n Whatever difficulties Scaurus might have found to eſcape in for- 

mer trials, he got rid of this with great eaſe. To all the declamations 

of his adverſaries, he made only this laconic reply : Q. Yarius, a Spa- 

niard off Sucro, accuſes M. Scaurvus, prince of the Roman Senate, of haw- b 

ing excited the allies is take up arms, M. Scaurus, Prince of the Se- 
nate, denies the charge: no witneſs is proauced : which of the two will , 

you believe, Romans? This kind of defence had ſuch an effect on the 
Aſſembly, that the Tribune thought it the ſafeſt way to deſiſt, and de- 


clared that he would give him no farther trouble. Aſcon. in Cit. pro 
Scaur. Quintil. v. 12. . 3 


5 


thereby : 


| : Id. de Nat. 
and even ſome places in the revolted provinces, conti- Deor. l. iii. 
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Y. of R. thereby free the City from inteſtine diſſentions, the Se- 


4 nate ordered the courts of juſtice to be ſhut up, during 
i. pro C. the Italiau war. To each of the Conſuls were aſſigned 
Corn. five heutenants, who, under their direction, command - 


App. p. ed ſeparate armies with Proconſular authority. The 
374 lieutenants of Rurimus were C. Maklius, Cn. Pom- 


peius, father of Pompey the Great, 9. Cæpio, C. Perper- 

na, and Valerius Meſſala. CæSsAR s chief officers were 
CosxkLIT us SYLLA, F. Leutulus, I. Didius, P. Licinius 
© Craſſus, and M. Marcellus. Theſe generals, leaving a 
ſufficient garriſon in Nome, ſet out with 100000" men, 
divided into ſeveral armies: nor were the forces of the 
L.ralians leſs numerous. C by 
App. p. _ PrESENTEIUS, one of the generals of the allies, de- 
375. feated a conſiderable body of troops under - Perperna, 
and ſlew 4000 of his men. Whereupon, the Conſut 
Rurttius deprived Perperna of his command, and 
joined the remains of his routed troops to thoſe of Mas 

Rlüs. The two generals encamped on the banks of 

the Liris o near each other: VET Trius Caro, who had 
already vanquiſhed in battle the Conſul Cæs AR, and 
taken Aſernia, a Roman colony on the Fulturnis, now 


© Orof. l. v. advanced to hinder RuTiL1us and Marivs from paſ- 


c. Avi. ſing the Liris Ma ius adviſed the Conſul not to ha- 
| zard a battle, till his raw ſoldiers were diſciplined; but 
RuT1tivs neglected the advice, thinking, that his lieu- 

tenant envied him, and wanted a ſeventh Conſulſhip, 

that he might have the glory of finiſhing the war. His 

Dio. Caſſ. ſuſpicions, if we may believe Dio Caſſius, were not iN 
ap. Valeſ. founded. Be that as it will, Ru riiius paſſed the ri- 


P- 041. ver, and fell into an ambuſh, loſt 8000 of his men, 


2 p. Joc. and was himſelf mortally wounded. Mar1vs\ know- 


ing, by the number of dead bodies that floated down 
the ſtream, that the armies were engaged, drew out 
his forces, paſſed the river, and eaſily made himſelf 


App. p. maſter of the enemies camp: ſo that VerTius was 


377- obliged to paſs the night on the field of battle, and to 
march off next morning for want of proviſions. 9 


® Orofius ſays, it was the Telonins, ia the country of the Marf. i 
When 


F 
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When the bodies of the Conſul, and of the other 


officers that had fallen in the battle, were brought to 
Rome to be interred, the conſternation among the Peo- 


ple was ſo exceſlive, as to induce the Senate to make a 
_ decree, that thenceforward the bodies of the ſlain ſhould 
be buried on the ſpot where they died : And this, as a 
prudent example, was followed by the enemy. 


Q. Cox pio having obtained ſome ſmall advantage Liv. Epit, 
over the allies, the Senate ordered, that Maklus and l, Iz 


he ſhould ſhare between them the forces which Rutilius 


had commanded. This honour greatly raiſed the pre- 


ſumption of Cor pio; of which the Italian Conſul Pom- 
pedius found means to make advantage for his cauſe: 
Leaving his army, he went to the Roman camp, and 
together with two ſlaves ſumptuouſly dreſſed, who, he 
ſaid, were his ſons, ſurrendered himſelf to the general. 


To gain the more credit, he had brought with him 
large pieces of lead covered with gold and filver, which, 


as his treaſure, he depoſited in the hands of Corpo. 


At the fame time, he urged him to fall upon the Ita- 


lian army, while without a leader, and offered himſelf 
to be his guide. Corpo gladly liſtened to the propo- 
ſal; and when he had brought his army near the place, 
where an ambuſh was laid for him, Pompedrius, under 
pretence of reconnoitring the enemy, rode up to an 
eminence, and from thence gave the appointed ſignal 
to his men, who inſtantly ruſhed out upon the Romans, 
made a great ſlaughter of them, and killed Cor p10 
himſelf. What remained of his army joined that of 
Malus, by order of the Senate. | 1 


During theſe tranſactions, the confederates had great App. 5. 


ſuccels in other parts of Italy. In Campania, Lucania, 375. 


and Apulia, they had poſſeſſed themſelves of ſeveral 
important towns, which had refuſed to join with them 
in the war. And M. Lamponius had routed a Roman 
army, commanded by Licinius Craſſus, lieutenant to 
the Conſul Cæs AR. The Conſul himſelf, after his de- 
feat by VeTT1uUs Caro, had recruited his army with a 
conſiderable body of Gauls and Numidians, and march- 
ed to the relief of Acerræ, then beſieged by Aponms. 
Vol. V. ä 
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Book VII. 
Y. of R. Hereupon the Italian general brought Oxinta, the fon 
"egg of Tugurtha, from Venuſia, where he was kept in con- 


finement, and gave him the title of king. The Numi- 
dians deſerted in ſuch numbers to their ſovereign, that 
the Conſul, fearing they would all leave him, ſent what 
yet remained with him into Africa. After this, Aponius 


* 


attempted to force the Roman entrenchments, but loſt 


| 6000 men in the action. Yet Cæs AR, it is ſaid, left 
Liv. Epit. Acerræ, and we do not find that Aponius raiſed the ſiege 


I. Ixxii. of it. However, at this time, the Citizens of Rome 
Vell. Pat. 


15 xy; laid aſide the military habit which they had worn from 
the beginning of the War. | 

App. p. The next account we have of Casar, is, that his 

377. forces, conſiſting of 30000 foot and 5000 horſe, were 

attacked, on a march, by Marins Egnatius, who cut 

off the greater part of them. Nevertheleſs, the Conſul 


. recruited his army, and marched once more to the re- 


lief of Acerre : Hut it is not ſaid that he attempted any 
thing againſt Aponius; or Aponius againſt him. 

In the mean time, three of the 7ralian generals, Afra- 
nius, Judacilius, and Ventidius, had routed the army of 
Cn. Pompeius, and driven him to take refuge in Fir- 

mum, a city of Picenum. After this victory, Juda- 
cilius and Yentidius turned their arms another way, 
leaving Afranius to beſiege Firmum. To the relief of 
this place, Sulpicius advanced by unfrequented roads, 
and while the beſieged, in concert with him, made a 
ſally upon the beſiegers, he attacked their camp on the 
other ſide, and ſet fire to it. This diſaſter ſo terrified 
the Italian ſoldiers, that they fled in diſorder to Aſculum ; 
but their general, diſdaining to fly, fell in the engage- 


ment. Pomperus, ſoon after, inveſted Aſculum, the ſiege 
of which laſted a long time. 


App. p. 
378. 


The Marſi, under what general is uncertain, attack- 


ed Makivs in his camp: He repulſed them, and drove 
them into ſome vineyards, whither he did not think it 
adviſable to follow them. But SYLLa, who lay en- 
. camped on the other ſide of thoſe vineyards, fell upon 
the enemy, and made great havock of them. Above 
6000 of the 7ralians fell in the two actions. The Marſi, 
| | RE, however, 
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however, ſoon recruited their forces, and frequently Plut. ia 
offered battle to Mar1vs, which he conſtantly declined. Mar. 
He was, during this war, if we may believe Plutarch, 
extremely flow, irreſolute, and inactive; which, the 
hiſtorian ſays, might be owing to his being advanced 

in years (for he was then ſixty-five) or to his being 


troubled with nervous diſorders. The enemy ſurround- 


ed him with intrenchments, and inſulted him daily ” : 
But of this he took little notice : and, at length, laid 
down his command, under pretence of wanting health. 

The ill ſucceſs of the Romans in this campaign en- App. p. 
couraged the Umbrians and Hetrurians to think of re- 379. 
volting from the Republic. In ſo great an extremity, 
the Senate not only ordered the freedmen to be inliſted Liv. Epit. 
in the Legions, but even began to yield the point they . Ixziv. 
had ſo obſtinately refuſed. The Conſul L. JuLtius Cæ- Cic. pro 
8AR obtained a Law * (which from his name was ever Balb. c. 


after called Lex Julia) ordaining that the freedom of Veil. Pat. 


the City ſhould be given to the Latines, and to thoſe of 1. ii c. xvi. 


Strab. I. v. 


Plutarch reports, that Pompedius Silo went up one day to Mar1vy's P. 241. 
entrenchments and called out to him: Max rus, if you are 4 great ge- A. Gell. L 
neral, come down into the plain, and fight us : to which Maki us an- IV. C. IV. 
ſwered, F you, Silo, are a great general, force me lo a battle againſt my 


_ will, o 


2 According to Appian, the Julian Law gave the freedom of Rome 
only to thoſe of the Halians, who had not entered into this war againſt 
the Republic. Cicero, in the place above quoted, ſays, in general, 
that by this Law the allies and Latines obtained the Freedom of the City. 
It is probable, the Law included all who would take the benefit of it : 
For Appian himſelf, p. 382, ſays, that privilege was given to all the al- 


lies; to each nation as they laid down their arms. Strabo likewile tells 
us, that the 7ralians continued this war for two years, until they had 


3 themſelves the Freedom of the City, for which they had ta- 
en up arms. Strab. loc. ſupra cit. In the Epitome of Livy l. xxx. it is 
faid, that the Senate gave the Freedom of Rome to the nations of taly, 
And Vell. Paterculus, after mentioning the ill ſucceſs of the Remans in 
this war, adds, that they recovered ſtrength by granting the Freedom 
of the City by degrees to thoſe who had not taken up arms, and to thoſe 
who laid them down in time. Now as we find no Law, during the 


courſe of this war, which gave the privilege of Citizenſhip to the allies 


in general, except the Julian Law, it is probable, that it extended to 
all who choſe to be included in it. This likewiſe helps us to account the 
more eaſily for the ill ſucceſs of the Italians the next campaign, not- 
withſtanding the great adyantages they gained in the prelent year. . 
N Ma. the 


. —— 
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164 ' The Reman HIS Tos V. Book VI. 
V. of R. the other 7ralians, who had not taken up arms againſt 
N. 663 no the Republic, and to thoſe who ſhould lay them down, 
Bill. Ci,, According to Appian, this Law, being ſent into the 
L i. p. 379. ſeveral towns-of Hetruria, kept the people of that coun- 
Liv. Epit. try ſteady to the intereſt of Rome. Some authors, 
_— however, mention a victory over the Hetrurians and 
days 67 "Umnbrians, but it is uncertain, whether this victory was 
obtained before the paſſing of that Law, or after it. 

v. of R. In the following Conſulthip of Cx. Powrervs STRA- 
664. Bel 0 and L., Porcius Caro, new Cenſors were elected 
EE 4 vear before the uſual time: And therefore Sigonius 
363. P conjectures they were choſe: to aſſign to the allies their 
Sigon. de Proper tribes. That the allies might have little [way | in 
5 Jur. the Comitia, the Senate would not diſtribute them into 
*& loc. tribes; ordering, that theſe ſhauld give their e 
cit. Vell. the laſt, ſo that they ſeldom came to vote at all: 

Pat. I. xi. affair, which afrerwards occaſioned goat diſturbances 
8 * in the Republic. | 
8 Another Law, which was at this time obtained by GC: 
HP Papirius Carbo, and M. Plautins Siluunus, two Tribunes 
ok the Commons, imported, that all foreigners, who 
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ſhould likewiſe have the Freedom of Rome, provided 
they had at that time an habitation in Ealy, and gave 


after the promulgation of the Law, 


Boca Gicers tell us, that he was enn at a confirencs between Pou- 
PE1vUs the Conſul, and VeTT1vs the general of the Marfi, who had 
22 the Romans a cruel defeat the year before, in which the Conful 

UTILIUs was killed: It was held in fight of the two camps, and ma- 
naged with great decency : The Conſul's brother, Seætus, being an old 
acquaintance of VeTTivs, came from Rome on purpoſe to aſſiſt at it; 
and at the firſt ſight of each other, after lamenting the unhappy circum- 


Ius, by what title he ſhould now ſalute him, of friend or enemy; 

which ETTIUS replied, *+ Call me friend by inclination, enemy by 
« necefſity.” Quem re appeliem, inguit : at Ile: Voluntate Hoſpitem, Ne- 
teſſrtate Hh em. Phil. xii. xi. which ſhews, that theſe old Warriors had 


8 vol. 1. p. 18. : 
| This 


ul. the old thirty-five tribes, but created for them eight. new 


were free of the cities, allied to the Republic by league, 


their names in to the Roman Prætor, within ſixty Gays | 


ſtance of their meeting at the head of oppoſite armies, he aſked ry 


not leſs politeneſs in their civil, than fierceneſs in . hoſtile encounters. 
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This Plautius, by the aſſiſtance of the Nobles, pro- Cic. Orat. 
cured a Law, which deprived the Roman Knights of the ; Pro. C. 
ſole right of judicature. It ordained, that each. tribe A Con. in 
ſhould, out of their own body, annually elect fifteen loc. 
per ſohs to act as Judges; an honour now made common 
to all the three orders in the fate *. 74:5. Lie. Robb 
At this time, great numbers of Citizens being plung- I lxxiv. 
ed in debt, and their creditors demanding payment, Val. Max. . 
not only of the principal, but of the intereſt ; which E ix. c. iv. | 
laſt, though allowed by cuſtom, was Nantes by law, 5 - | 
the debtors not only refuſed to pay, but forve of them 392. 
even threatened to proſecute their creditors for uſury. 
A. Sempronius Aſellio, then Prætor Urbanus, after en- 
deavouring in vain to reconcile the parties, gave per- 
miſſion ta the debtors to plead the Law; which fo in- 
raged the creditors, that they fell upon him, and mur- 
dered him, while he was performing the facrifice in 
the Forum, In this riot they were aſſiſted by L. Caffius, 
one of the Tribunes of the People; and though the 
Senate offered a reward to whoever ſhould diſcover the 
authors of the murder, effectual care was taken by the 
uſurers to prevent the appearing of any informer. 
 DvRING the broils in the City, war was carried on 
with vigour abroad. The Conſul Pop Ei Ns continued 
the ſiege of A/culum *, while his collegue Poxcius Caro Lir, Epit. 
ſucceſsfully fought ſeveral battles with the Marfi : but |. Ixxv. 
in an attempt to force their camp, he was ſlain *, and 
his army routed, It would ſeem that, after this, Pou- 
PEIUS turned the ſiege of Aſculum into a blockade; for — 
it is ſaid, that he routed the Marfi and Marrucini, and Liv, Epit. 
reduced the Veſtini to ſurrender themſelves. The Pre- . Ixxv. 
| XXIV. 


Some think, that the ſame Tribune was author of the Law de vi, P. P. 
which may be rendered concerning aſſault and battery But others are of . 
opinion, that this Law was not enacted till the year 675. 

t Vell. Pat. reports, that an army of 75000 Romans fought a battle 
before Aſculum with OOO Italians; but he neither tells us at what 
time, nor who were the generals, nor which fide gained the victory. 

u If we may believe Oroſſus, l. v. c. xvii. Caro had boaſted, that 
by his exploits he had equalled Maxivus ; and, for this boaſting, the 
fon of Mag1vs killed him, during a battle with the Mari. 


M 2 tor 
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7 of R. tor Coſconius took Salapia and Canne; and beſieged Ca- 
664. ayfium, but the Samnites defeated him in battle, and 


obl.ged him to raiſe the ſiege: yet, in a ſecond action, 


he, and the Prætor Lucceius, obtained a victory over 
them, and flew 1 5000 of their men, together with one 


ol their leaders, Marius Egnatius. 


Plin. 1. ii. In the beginning of the campaign, SyLLa made him 


c. v. 


ſelf maſter of SSabiæ, and razed it to the ground. He 
then joined to his own forces a Roman army, which had 


Juſt ſlain their general Poſthumius Albinus, for treating 


Orol. 1. v. them haughtily -. SyYLLAa made no enquiry concern- 


c. xviii. 
Plut. in 
Sylla. 


p: 


= p- 


ing the criminals, alledging, that to make the crime be 
forgotten, the ſoldiers would fight with greater bra- 
very. 

The hiſtorians have left us ſuch romantic accounts 
of ſome of the remaining exploits of SyLL A during this 
war, that it may reaſonably be ſuſpected, they took 


them from his own memoirs. We are told, that while 
he lay encamped near Pompeii, in Campania, L. Cluen- 


tius came and pitched his camp within three furlongs 
of him. This SYLLa looked upon as ſo great an affront, 
that though he had ſent out ſome part of his army to 
forage, he immediately gave battle to the enemy, in 
which he was vanquiſhed and pur to flight. Neverthe- 
leſs, the foragers having joined him, he again attacked 


 Cluentius, defeated him, and forced him to remove his 


camp to a greater diſtance : the latter, however, got 
ſuccours from the Gauls, and then offered battle to SyL- 
LA. When the two armies were drawn out, a huge 
Gaul came forward, and challenged the braveſt of the 
Romans to fight him: this gigantic hero being ſlain by 
a little Numidian, the Gauls were terrified, and inſtant- 
ly took to flight. The Halians, ſeeing their army bro- 
ken, fled likewiſe. SYLLAa purſued them and, before 
they could reach Nola, whither they bent their courſe, 
ſlew 30000 of them: and as the people of Nola would 
open but one of their gates, left the enemy ſhould en- 
ter with their friends, SYLLA cut off 20000 more of 
Cluentius's army round the walls of that place, and, 
The Epitome of Livy ſays, A. hinus was meditating treaſon. 


among 


The Roman, to deceive the enemy, pretended a deſire 
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among the reſt, Cluentius himſelf, who died fighting 
valiantly. Yet this hero it ſeems flew no body; for 


| we are told, that SyLLa did not loſe '* a ſingle man, * Eutrop. 


or, at moſt, but one. What follows has leſs of the J. v. e. ii. 


marvellous. | 


The Roman general marched to Aiquulanum, a town App. loc. 
of the Hirpini, and ſummoned the inhabitants to ſur- eit. 
render..—Thele, expecting the Lucanians to come to 
their aſſiſtance that very day, deſired time to deliberate. 

SYLLA granted them only an hour, and employed that 


time in Jaying faggots to the walls, which were of wood. 


When the hour expired, he ſer fire to the faggots; and 
though the Æquulani ſurrendered themſelves, yet as fear 
had determined them to make this ſurrendry, SYLLA 
plundered the town, as if he had taken it by force. 
The reſt of the towns belonging to the Hirpini volun- 
tarily ſubmitted. | | Rs 
After theſe atchievements, SYLLa turned his arms 
againſt the Samnites.. Near Aſernia, Aponius ſurpriſed Frontin. 


him in a paſs, out of which it was not eaſy to eſcape. prog i. 


. xvii. 
to capitulate; and having obtained a truce, took ad- 
vantage of it, while the Samnites were negligent, to 


march off in the night, leaving a trumpeter in his camp 


to ſound the watches. Returning ſuddenly by a way App. p- 


which Aponius did not think of, he fell upon him, and 381. 
routed his army. In this action, Aponius was wounded, 
and few of his men eſcaped. SyLLa plundered the 
enemies camp, and then marched to Bovianum, which 


he took after an aſſault of three hours. | 


In the mean time, A. Gabinius, after ſome ſucceſsful Liv. Epit 
engagements with the Lucanians, and ow ſeveral | Evi. 
of their towns, was ſlain in an attempt to poſſeſs him- 
ſelf of the enemies camp | k | N 

Sulpicius defeated the Marrucini, and forced them to 
ſubmit to the Republic. . 

The Marſi alfo, being frequently vanquiſhed by Mu- 
rena and Metellus Pius, at length ſued for peace. 

To Powyrivs, the Veſtini and Peligni made their Senec. de 
ſubmiſſion. The latter having ſeized their general Vet- Benef. l. iii. 
1 Ns : 19 Iius e. xxiũ. 
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T. of R. tius Cato, in order to deliver him up to the Romans, one 


665. 
Macrob. 


I. e. it. 
Diod. Sic. 


in Eclog. 
l xxxvil. 


15 510.Grf 


mil 


of his ſlaves ſnatched up a ſword and killed him. Now, 


ſaid he, that I have ſet my maſter at liberty, it is time to 
l for myſelf, and in that inſtant ran the ſword 
through his own body. 

 Corfinium, the capital of the Pelignt, being now in the 
hands of the Romans, the allies made Aſernia, in 
Samnium, their prineipal town, and choſe themſelves 
five generals, of whom the chief was Pompedins Silo. 

Aſculum till held out againſt Powegivs. Judacilius, 
one of the Italian commanders, and an A/culan by birth, 
advanced to the relief of the place, but had only eight 
cohorts with him. To facilitate his enterprize, he 
gave notice to the Aſculans of his approach, deſiring 


them to make a ſally upon the beſiegers, as ſoon as he 


App. p. 
379. 


Oroſius. 1. 
y. c. xviii. 


ſhould come in ſight. Judacilius had perſonal enemies 
in the place ; and either by their influence, or through 
fear, the Aſculans kept cloſe within their walls. Ne- 
vertheleſs, ſword in hand, he forced his way over the 
Roman entrenchments, and marching with his men up 
to the gates of the town, was then received by the in- 
habitants : but deſpairing of the preſervation o the 
place, when he had firſt maſſacred all his enemies, he 
gave a great feaſt to his friends; at the cloſe of which, 

he drank off a cup of poiſon, that he might not ſurvive 
the ruin of his native city ?. 

Pomerivs, after this, entered Aſculum. He put to 
death all who had any command in the place, and all 
the principal citizens, diſmiſſing the reſt of the inhabi- 
tants, after he had ſtripped them of their effects. The 
ſlaves, with all the plunder, (which he ſold ;) in ſhort, 
the whole prey he converted to his own uſe, though the 
treaſury, as Orofius tells us, was ſo much exhauſted, 
that the houſes about the Capitol, which had . al 


Y The writers | Appian and Orofius] who mention this ſtory, place 
it in the . e the ſiege of A/culum, but it is not probable, that 
Judacilius would have killed himſelt ſo ſoon, had he ſeen the town in 2 
condition fo hold out 6 long lege. Crevier. 


ſigned 
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the time of the ſecond Priumvirate, had himſelf a tri- 


„ fering them however to gain any againſt him. 


it were, in the ſight of the Citizens; fo that he was conſtantly urging 


0 eye-witneſs, executed with great vigour and ſucceſs : That as SYLLA 


Ly 
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ſigned to the ſeveral orders of priefts and augurs, were 
ſold to raiſe money for the exigencies. of the ſtate. 

The conqueror had the honour of a triumph; and, 
among the reſt of the captives led in the procetiiion, were 
P. Ventidius and his wife; ſhe bearing in her arms a 
ton, who afterwards became Conſul of Rome, and, in 


umph for his victories over the Parthians. | 

In the end of the campaiga, SYLLA went to Rome to W 
ſue for the Conſulſhip. He was forty- nine years of age, ui. 
or, according to Plutarch, fifty: and few men had done Plut. in 
greater exploits than he, before their arrival at that dig- Mar. Liv. 
nity *. But, probably, the credit and influence of 44s . 
Makius had ſtood in the way of his ambition. Hey of R. 
now obtained the Conſular Faſces, and the People gave 665. Bef. 
him for his collegue Q. Pompeius Rufus. J. C. 87. 

The affairs of the allies continuing to decline, they 8 


Dr. Midaleton obſerves, that Marius in this war performed 
«© nothing anſwerable to his great name and former glory: his advanced 
« age had increaſed his caution, and after ſo many triumphs and Con- 
„ ſulſhips, he was jealous of a reverſe of fortune; ſo that he kept him- 
« ſelf wholly on the defenſive, and, like old Faz1vs, choſe to tire out 
* the enemy by declining a battle; content with ſnatching ſome lit- 
«(tle advantages, that opportunity threw into his hands, without ſuf- 


/ 


„ SyLLa, on the other hand, was ever active and enterprizing ; he 
* had not yet obtained the Conſulſhip, and was now fighting for it, as 


the enemy to a battle, and glad of every opportunity to ſignalize his 
« military talents, and eclipſe the fame of Max ius; in which he ſuc- 
* ceeded to his wiſh, gained many conſiderable victories, and took ſe- 
«« yera] of their cities by ſtorm, particularly Stabiæ a town of Campania, 
* which he utterly demoliſhed. Cicero, whoſeems to have followed 
« his camp, as the chief ſcene of the war, and the beſt ſchool for a 
6 young volunteer, gives an account of one action, of which he was 


e was ſacrificing before his tent in the fields of Nola, a ſnake happened to 
« creep out from under the bottom of the altar, upon which Poſthumiys, the 
« Haruſpex, who attended the ſacrifice, proclaiming it to be a fortunate 
«* omen, called out upon him to lead his army immediately againſt the'enemy ; 
« SyilAa took the benefit of the admonition, and drawing out his troops 
« evithout delay, attacked and took the ſtrong camp of the Samnites under 
% the walls of Nola. This action was thought ſo glorious, that SyYLLa 
« got the ſtory of it painted afterwards in bis Taſculan villa. p 
5 by, | | „ 


) 
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Diod. Sic. ſent an embaſſy to Mithridates king of Pontus, requeſ- 
1 ting ſuccours from him. The king anſwered, that he 
; would paſs into Italy as ſoon as he had ſubdued Alia. 
Jul. Ob, PoE DITUs, if Diodorus is to be credited, raiſed an 
c. liv. App. army of above 50000 men. 21000 of which were ſlaves. 
p. 382. With theſe forces he retook. Bovianum, but was de- 
feated in battle by Mamercas, and afterwards lot his 
life in an engagement with MFeTELLus Pius. 
The Samnites and Lucanians ſtill continued in arms, 
but we hear of no more warlike exploits performed by 
them, or againſt them: The Romans, ſufficiently em- 
ployed by their civil broils, and their war abroad with 
Mithridates, had little leiſure to attend to the total re- 
duction of the revolted Italians. But, in concluſion, 
App: loc. each nation of theſe allies obtained the Freedom of Rame 


my: 1 7 ſucceſſively, upon laying down their arms. Even to the 


Strab. I. v. Samnites, and Lucanians, was at length granted the ſame 
p. 241. Privilege *. And, though ſome Roman hiſtorians would 
diſguiſe it, it ſeems plain that the Republic granted the 
Freedom of the City, not generouſly to each nation 
after ſubduing it, but by treaty, and as a condition of 
Peace. 5 | | 

Vell Pat. In this war periſhed 3ooooo men, Romans and 
l. i. S. xv. Ißalians. | 0 


a M. Monte/ſquiou obſerves, that the grant which the Romans made to 
the Italian allies of the rights of the City, though conſidered at firſt as 
the foundation of a perpetual peace, was ons of the cauſes, that haſtened 
the ruin of the ſtate; for the enormous bulk, to which the City was 
„ ſwelled by it, gave birth to many new diſorders, that gradually cor- 
« rupted, and at laſt deſtroyed it; and the diſcipline of the Laws cal- 
« culated for a People, whom the ſame walls could contain, was too 
« weak to keep in order the vaſt body of Italy So that from this time 
« chiefly all affairs were decided by faction and violence, and the influ- 
% ence of the great; who could bring whole towns into the Forum 
from the remote parts of Italy: or pour in a number of ſlaves and 
« foreigners under the form of Citizens; for when the names and per- 
« ſons of rea] Citizens could no longer be diſtinguiſhed, it was not poſ- 
1 4 ſible to know, whether any act bad paſſed regularly, by the genuine 
1 «*« ſuffrage of the People.” De la Grandeur des Remains, c. ix. | 
1 This obſervation is doubtleſs very juſt, but it were to be wiſhed, that 
Midd. Life the ingenious writer, or his ingenious admirer, Dr. Middleton, had 
of Ci g told us, how it was poſſible for the Romans to avoid making that conceſ- 
5 P* ſion, without expoſing themſelves to inevitable ruig. | | 
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CH, AP. 1%. 


The occafion of the rixs r Mithridatic War. I commen- 
ces under the conduct of THREE Roman Generals, 


O check the progreſs of Mithridates, was now the 
| great affair of the Republic: He had made no | 
oppoſition to SYLLA's replacing Ariobarzanes on the Vid- ſupr. 
throne of Cappadocia (in 661); yet, not long after, p. 149. 
had contrived to have him driven from thence a ſecond + . 
SR | . 
Tigranes, king of Armenia, by his conqueſts, had 
very much extended the dominions left him by his an- Juſt. l. 
ceſtors, and had formed a mighty empire. In order to Ii. 
draw him into a war with the Romans, Mithridates firſt “ u. 
engaged him to marry ſiis daughter Cleopatra, and then, 
by the agency of Gordius, prevailed with him to under- 
take the dethroning of Ariobarzanes ; the Armenian not 
imagining, that he ſhould thereby give offence to the 
Roman Republic. The Cappadocian king, inactive by 
nature, and unable to withſtand fo powerful an inva- 
der, retired out of the country upon the firſt approach 
of Tigranes, and carried off all his ſubſtance. 
Nicomedes Philopator, king of Bitbynia, dying about 
this time, his ſon Nicomedes ſucceeded him, and was 
confirmed on the throne by a decree of the Roman 
Senate. He had a brother, Socrates, ſurnamed Chreſtus, 
who it ſeems made pretenſions to the kingdom. This 
man, with the afliſtance of ſome forces lent him by 
 Mithridates, drove out Nicomedes, and took his place. 
The two dethroned kings repaired to Rome, and there 
made their complaints to the Senate, who ordered ſome 
commiſſioners, at the head of whom was that Manius 
Aquilius, who terminated the war of the ſlaves in 
Sicily, to go into Afia, and, in conjunction with Caſſius, 
then Proconſul of Aſia, and even with Mithridates hims 
ſelf, reinſtate Ariobarzanes and Nicomedes in their re- 
| | ſpective 


Vid. ſupr. 
128. 


172 
665. 


Id. c. v. 


App. 
Mithrid. 
p. 177. 


ritories of Mithridates in a hoſtile manner, and —_ 
5 1 8 the 
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Y. of R. ſpective kingdoms. Mithridates would not give aſſiſ- 
tance to theſe commiſſioners; yet he quitely ſuffered 


them to reſtore the dethroned kings; and he put to 
death Socrates Chreſtus, who had taken refuge in his 


dominions. | 


During this ſeeming inaction of the king of Pontus, 
he took meaſures to ſtrenghten himſelf, by an offenſive 
treaty of alliance, which he made with Tigranes it was 
agreed between them, that, of the conqueſts they ſhould 
make, the cities and countries ſhould belong to Mith- 


ridates, and all the men and plunder toTjgraxes ; who, 


in this article, had a view to the peopling of Tigrano- 
certa, Which he was then building, and which he inten. 
ded to make one of the greateſt cities in the world- 


The king of Pontus gained likewite to the intereſt of 


his cauſe the Gallo-greeks, the Sarmata the Baſtarne, 
and the Scythians; in a word, he armed almoſt all upper 
Alia againſt the Romans. Nevertheleſs, to preſerve the 
appearance of juſtice, he forbore all aQs of hoſtility 
againſt them, and confined himſelf to obſerving their 


motions. It was in theſe circumſtances, that he re- 
ceived an embaſſy from the Italian ſtates to invite him 
to join his forces with theirs; but, at that time, the 

affairs of Afia were too much embroiled to permit his 


abſence. 


The occaſion he wanted and wiſhed for, to enter 


upon action, was ſoon furniſhed him by the Roman 


generals; who, for the ſake of enriching themfelves, 


had meditated the kindling a war in Aa; with this 
view they endeavoured to perſuade Nicomedes and 


Ariobarzanes to invade the dominion of the king of 


Pontus ; promiſing to lend them aſſiſtance. Neither 
of the kings was willing to proyoke ſo powerful a neigh- 
bour : But, at length, the Bithyniau, who owed a great 
ſum of money to the Roman generals, and commiſſioners, 
for his reſtoration, beſides what he had borrowed at 
intereſt from the Afiatic Romans, entered the ter- 
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the country, as far as Amaſtris. The king of Pontus 


had a conſiderable army on foot, yet, ſuffered, without 
_ reſiſtance, theſe depredations, that he might have many 
and juſt cauſes for the war: and though he knew that 
the Roman commillioners had incited the Bithynian to 
make this incurſion, he diſſembled his knowledge of it, 
and ſent one Pelopidas, to repreſent to them, that 
Mithridates was the friend and ally of Rome, and to de- 
fire, that they would aſſiſt him againſt Nicomedes, or, 


at leaſt, oblige that prince to give him ſatisfaction for 
the injuries he had already ſuffered from him. The 


173 


Bithyman Ambaſſadors, on the other hand, accuſed the I4em. 5. 
king of Pontus of ill deſigns againſt the Roman Repub- 198. 


lic; deſigns, which they ſaid, he had ſufficiently dif- 
covered, by aſſiſting Socrates to dethrone their maſter, 
whom the Senate and People of Rome had declared king 
of Bithynia; by having ſeized upon many places in the 
Thracian Cberſoneſus, though the Romans had forbidden 
all the Afiatic kings to hold any poſſeſſions in Europe; 
and by the great preparations he had made for war, and 
the numerous alliances he had formed. Pelopidas re- 
plied, that there was no occaſion for long diſputes, the 
commiſſioners ſeeing very well the ſtate of affairs, and 
therefore he again deſired they would reſtrain Nicomedes, 
or grant aid to Mithridates, or ſuffer him to defend 
himſelf. As the king of Pontus had not yet violated 
the league with Rome, the commiſſioners were at a loſs 
what anſwer to return. At length they pronounced, 
that it was not their pleaſure Nicomedes ſhould moleſt 
Mithridates, nor would they allow the king of Pontus 
to make war upon the king of Bithynia; it being contra- 
ry to the intereſt of the Roman Republic, that the 
Bitbynian ſhould ſuffer any detriment. Pelopidas would 
have objected to this declaration, but they would not 
hear him | | | 
Mithridates, on his return home, thinking himſelf 
openly injured by the Romans, ſent his ſon Ariarathes 
with an army into Cappadocia, to ſeize the 9 5 
whic 


f 
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Y. of R. which he did without great difficulty. After this expe- 
665. dition, the king of Pontus diſpatched Pelopidas, a ſe- 
App. in cond time, to the commiſſioners. The Ambaſſador 
Mithridat. told them, that what had been done in Cappadeera, 
p. 180. contrary to their inclinations, was entirely owing to the 

iniquity of their conduct, and the prevarication of their 

anſwers; that his maſter had ſent to Rome a complaint 
againſt them, and that he ſummoned them to appear 
there, and defend their cauſe, He then admoniſhed 
them not to enter upon a war, without being autho- 
rized by a decree from the Roman Senate and People, 
and boaſted of the greatneſs of Mithridates,: reckoning 
. up the nations that were ſubject to him, and the num- 
ber of his allies; and concluded, with aſking them, 
either to reſtrain Nicomedes from making war upon 
Pontus (in which caſe he promiſed them his maſter's 
aſſiſtance to reduce the Halians) or renounce that ſpe- 
cious league, which had nothing of friendſhip in it, 
but the name. Provoked at this diſcourſe, the com- 
miſſioners ordered Mithridates totally to quit Cappadocia, 
Idem. p. and to forbear all hoſtilities againſt Nicomedes ; adding, 
181. that they would take effectual care, that Ariobarzanes 
ſnould be immediately reſtored to his dominions. 

They then commanded the Ambaſſador to leave their 

preſence, and forbad him to return, unleſs the king 
_ obeyed the Romans. | | 

Without waiting for orders from the Senate, the 
commiſſioners haſtened to form a mighty army. Birhyma, 

Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and Gallo: greece; furniſhed 

them with troops, which, added to the Roman forces, 

made up 120000 men. Theſe they divided into three 
equal bodies, commanded by three generals; L. Caſſius, 

Proconſul of Afia, M. Aquilius, and Q. Oppius. The 

Proconſul encamped on the confines of Bithynia and 

Gallo-greece ; Aquilius ſeized the paſſes by which the 

king of Fontus might enter 5:bynia ; and Opprus poſted 

himſelf on the borders of Cappadocia. They had alſo a 

fleet, which, under the command of Minucius Rufus, 

and 


Armenian horſe, and ſome chariots, attacked Nicomedes, 1 
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and C. Popilius, guarded the ſtreights of the Euxine lea. 


Beſides theſe forces, Nicomedes brought into the field 


an army of 50000 foot and 6000 horſe. 

On the other hand, Mitbridates made it appear, 
that Pelopidas had not exaggerated, when he boaſted 
of his matter's ſtrength. The king's army conſiſted of 
250000 foot, and 40000 horſe. He had beſides 130 


armed chariots, and 400 ſhips of war. His ſon-in-law, 


Tigranes of Armenia, aſſiſted him in this war, and the 
kings of Parthia, Syria, and Egypt, favoured his cauſe. 


His chief generals were Neoptolemus and Archelaus, two 


brothers, Cappadocians, but he frequently commanded 


in perſon. | 


Near the river Amnias in Paphlagonia, Neoptolemus Strab. l 


and Archelaus, with the light armed infantry, 10000 WP: 5 N 


though greatly ſuperior in numbers, and totally over- 182. 
threw him. The king of Fontus treated all the priſo- 
ners kindly, and ſent them home without ranſom. 
This victory, obtained without the aſſiſtance of the 
phalanx, and without advantage of ground, over ſupe- 
rior numbers, by the ſkill of the generals, and the 
bravery of the ſoldiers, made the Roman commiſſioners 183. * 


perceive, that they had been more haſty, than wiſe, 


to kindle a war of ſuch conſequence, before they were 
authorized by a public decree. | „„ 
On the approach of Mithridates, Aquilius retreated; 
Neoptolemus purſued him, forced him to an engagement, 
and defeated him. He fled to the river Sangar; eroſſed 
it in the night, and continued his flight to Pergamus. 
Caſſius, on this news, retired to Leontocephale, a ſtrong 
caſtle in Phrygia; but ſoon quitted that place, and ſhut 
himſelf up in Apamea. Nicomedes took refuge in 


| Pergamus ;, Oppius in Laodicea. The land forces of the 


Romans being thus diſperſed, their fleet deſerted the en- 


trance of the Euxine ſea, and left the Bithynian ſhips a 


prey to Mithridates's admiral. In a ſhort time, all ſub- 
mitted to the king of Pontus. He treated the inhabi- 
| | | tants 
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V. of R. tants with great clemency, forgave the debts they owed 


Toki to the crown, and remitted the cuſtomary tribute. for 
| Exxvili, c. five vears. 5 | 
. After this, he overran Phrygia, Myſia, Aſia Propria, 


Lycia, and Pamphylia. Few places made any reſiſtance, 


and he poſſeſſed himſelf of all the towns and iſlands of 


Liv. Epit. „% Minor, except Rhodes. The Laodiceans having, 
Ixxviii. on the king's ſummons, delivered up to him 9, Oppius, 
App. Mi- the Roman general, he ſpared his life, but led him about 
184. as a ſpectacle. Aguilius, the author of the war, whom 
the people of Mitylene in Leſbos had delivered up, was 
treated with extreme rigour. Mitbridates made him 
go along, with the army mounted upon an aſs, and for- 
ced him frequently to proclaim, that he was Manzus 
Val. Max. Aquilius, the Roman Proconſul. At laſt he cauſed him 
I. ix.c. to be put to death at Pergamus, by pouring melted 
— 5 i. gold dowa his throat, in reproach of the Roman avidity. 
| _ 5 | Sar K. 
Civil Commotions raiſed by Marius and SyvLLA (noc 
Conſul, Year of Rome 665.) SYLLA procures the ba- 


niſhment of his rival The diſtreſſes and adventures of 


Mazrvs. He paſſes into Africa He returns into Italy 


on the invitation of C , Conſul in 666. The violence 
and crueliies of Marius and CIix Nx A. Marius dies tn 


his 7th Conſulſhip, Lear of Rome 667. 


_ F A the Republic had reſolved to ſend an army againſt 
2 : Mithridates, the Conſul SYLLa, among rnany 
competitors, ſhewed an extreme eagernels to have the 
command of it; and either by lot, or by appointment, 

it fell to him. MaRr1ivs had long ſet his heart upon 

this commiſſion ;, for notwithſtanding his years and in- 
firmities, he was ftill tormented with ambition and the 

Apk. de thirſt of glory, paſſions (ſays Plutarch.) which never 
Bell. Civ. grow old in man. His avarice likewiſe ſided with his 
I i. p. ambition: Afia abounded with riches, and a war in 
303: . that country he thought would be more lucrative than 


oy, in = difficult. 
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difficult. Nevertheleſs, he pretended that his ſole rea- 
ſon for deſiring this province, was to have an opportu- 
nity of teaching his ſon the art of war. To perſuade 
the People, that he had yet a conſtitution fit to endure _ 
the fatigues of a military life, he daily went into the Y 
Campus Martius, and there, though ſeventy years of W 
age, and extremely corpulent, performed his exerciſes $i 
among the Roman youth; contending with them in 
horſemanſhip, &c. | | 
The better to ſucceed in his project, he joined him- 3 

ſelf with P. Sulpicius, then Tribune of the People. Vell. Pat. 
This man, ſays Faterculus, was rich and eloquent, had J. il. c. 18. Fs 
great talents, great ſpirits, and great intereſt ; and 1 
whereas formerly he had endeavoured to eſtabliſh to x 
himſelf a name, by honourable methods, yet now, as | 4 
if he repented of his virtues, he all on a ſudden ran $1 
headlong into wickedneſs. When very young, he had K 
ſignalized himſelf, by accuſing of treaſon the famous > 5 i 
C. Norbanus, whom AnTontvus, the orator, defended. 2 1 
He is mentioned in ſeveral parts of CictRo's works *, ſeq. M 
and with great commendation of his eloquence. His, , 4 _ 
entrance into public life, according to that author, was gc. 1, - mY 
very promiſing : But his eagerneſs, when Tribune, to vii. Þ 
hinder C. Cæſar Strabo from being Conſul before he had De Har. 
paſſed through the Pretorſhip, and the applauſes he may be 
met with from the People, on that occaſion, carried In Brut- 
him farther than he at firſt intended. Plutarch tells us, e. Iziii. 
that in Sulpicius were united cruelty, impudence, Flut. in 
avarice, and all forts of vice: ſo that it was needleſs to — & in 
enquire wherein his wickedneſs exceeded that of other a 
men, but wherein it ſurpaſſed itſelf. It ſeems, he pro- 

poſed SATURNINUS for his model, and, as the only thing 
which he blamed in that model, was his not being da- 

ring and quick enough in his enterprizes, he himſelf 
immediately appeared attended with a guard of 3000 

men, among whom were 600 Knights. This guard 

he called the Anti ſenaze. He alfo publickly fold the 


2 De Har. Reſp. c. xix. In Brut. c. xlix. lv. Ci cx RO makes him one 
of the ſpeakers in the three dialogues he compoſed pk ORATORE. - 


Ver, V. freedont 


. de ROMAN HIS TOR v. Book VII. 
Y. of R. freedom of the City to ſtrangers and freedmen , and 
605. received the money at a table placed in the Forum. 

* One of his collegues had. propoſed a Law for recalling 
Auct. ad thoſe exiles „ wito had been ſent into baniſhment with— 
Heremn. l. out being heard; but Sulpicius would not ſuffer the Law 
ii. c. xxviu. to paſs. Afﬀte;wards, nevertheleis, he himſelf propoſed 
the tame Law, without allowing it to be the ſame, be- 


cauſe he had changed the word exiles into the words 


thoje who had been ejected by force. He then propoſed 
ſeveral other Laws, among which one prohibited the 
Plut. ia Senators from contracting debts © above the value of 
Sylla. - 2000 denarii. Another ordered, that the new Citizens 
w_ hg * (meaning the Balians) and the freedmen ſhould not, in 


buthnot. Voting, be confined to certain tribes, but be diſperſed 


Liv. Epit. through the whole; a third was for transferring from 
I. Izzvil. SyLLa to Mattvs the conduct of the Aftaric expedi- | 


Aſcon. in en 
Orat. in r. 3 0 ; 
pro. Corn, To defeat theſe projects, the Conſuls proclaimed ho- 


App. de lidays, which laſted a long time, during which, it was 


Bel. Civ. I. not lawful to aſſemble the Comitia: But the Tribune, 


e having gathered about him a multitude, went to the 


3843. Senate-houſe, and commanded the Conſuls, PoupEius 
and SYyLLa, to revoke their edict concerning the holi- 
days, that the People might give their votes with re- 

gard to the Laws in queſtion. The Conſuls refuſed: 
Sulpicius's party drew their daggers; Pouplus made 

his eſcape, his fon was killed, and'SyYLLa, being cloſely 
purſued, took refuge in Marrus's houſe. Some ſay, 

Plut. in that Maklos let him out at a back door: but SyLLa, 
Sylla & in in his own memoirs quoted by Plutarch, denied, that 
ar. he took refuge in Maxtvs's houſe, and affirmed, that 
Sulpicius's followers foreed him thither, and then obli- 


ged him to return to the Forum, and revoke the edict. 


d The Roman freedmen had not a title to all the rights of Citizenfhip. 
© It would ſeem, that by the exiles are meant thoſe who had been 
baniſhed by the Lex Varia, mentioned above, p. 158. 
4 Yet, after the death of Sulpicius, it was found, that he himſelf had 


contracted debts to the amount of three Millions of Denarii, that is, 
about 96875 pounds ſterling. | 


a 
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in queſtion ©. Be that as it will, it is certain, he re- 
voked the edict, for which reaſon Sulpicius left him in 


them. 
SYLLA's friends in the City, and confiſcated their ef- 
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poſſeſſion of the Conſulſhip, degrading only his collegue 
Pomettus. SYLLa, immediately after the tumult, left 
the City, and joined his army, then employed in the 
ſiege of Nola, which ſtill held out againſt the Republic. 
The Tribune, having obtained the Laws he propoſed *, 
ſent two officers to Nola, to. receive the army from 
DYLLA ; but the ſoldiers fell upon them, and murdered, 
Marius, in revenge, put to death many of 


feas. In the mean time, SyLLa marched his troops, 
conſiſting of 30000 foot and 50090 horſe, towards Rome. 
Appian tells us, that they followed him very readily, be- 
cauſe they hoped, that under his conduct they ſhould 


enrich themſelves by the plunder of Afia, and feared. 


leſt Marivs would make uſe of another army in the 
Mithridatic war. 
Some (among whom was the Conſul PoupEIus) fled to 
the Camp of SyYLLA, while others, deſerting SYLLA I, 
took refuge in the City. The Senate found themſelves 


obliged to obey the orders of Sulpicius and Marivs. 
Theſe, on SYLLa's approach, ſent to him two of the 
Prætors, Servilius and Brutus, forbidding him to pro- 


ceed any farther on his march. The ſoldiers inſulted 


thoſe Magiſtrates, pulled off their robes, and broke the 


e Vell. Pat and Eutropius ſay, that SYLL& was with an army in Cam- 
pania, during this tumult, contrary to what Plutarch, Appian, and Sylla's 
own Memoirs affirm. [If thoſe Memoirs of Sy/la were genuine, it may 
reaſonably be aſked, why did not Paterculus follow them ?] ; 

According to Appian, Sulpicius concealed his deſign of giving the 
conduct of the Mitbridatic war to Maxtvus, till after the tumult above 
mentioned, and his obtaining the Law, authorizing the new citizens and 
the freedmen to vote in all the tribes : Nor did SYLLa ſuſpect any thing 
of the matter till he joined his army at Nola, _ | 

s The ſame writer tells us, that none of SYLLa's principal officers 
ſtaid with him, except his Quæſtor. 

b Ambaſſadors were ſent ſeveral times to SYLLA to enquire, why he 
approached the City in arms? to which he always anſwered, that his 
deſign was to reſcue it from tyranny. At laſt Maxtus and Sulpicius 
ſent orders to him, in the name of the Senate, not to come within five 
miles of Rome, Appian. | 


N 2 Faſces, 


All things were in confuſion at Rome. 
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Faſces ©! their Lictors. Hereupon the Senate diſpatch- 
ed new Ambaſſadors to SYLi.a, intreating him not to 
come nearer the City, and promifing to ſatisfy him. 
He anſwered, that he would ſtay where he was; and, 
as if he intended ſo to do, ordered a camp to be mark- 
ed out: but the Ambaſſadors were no ſooner gone, than 
he detached two of his officers, with a body of men, 
to ſeize one of the gates of Rome, and the wall near 
the Eſquiline hill. The detachment entered the City, 
but the inhabitants drove them back to the foot of the 


walls. In that inſtant, SyLLa arriving, commanded 
his men to ſet fire to the houſes, and be himſelt gave 

the example. Maus, Sulpicius, and their followers, 
made what reſiſtance they could; and promiſed free- 


dom to all flaves that would arm in their cauſe. Few, 


or none, daring to join them, they fled out of the City. 
SyYL1.a marched on to the Capitol, where he aſſembled 


the Senate; and propoſed to them the baniſhment of 
Sulpicius, Maz1vs, and the fon of Marrvs, together 


with nine more of their principal adherents, Of all the 


Senators, Q. Mycivs Scæ vol A was the only man who 


refuſed to concur in this vote; and when SyLLAa endea- 
voured to terrify him by menaces, he boldly anſwered, 
« Althongh you ſhould threaten me with death, and 
give me up to thote foldiers, with whom you have 
4 furrounded the genate-houſe, you ſhall never per- 
& ſuade me, for the ſake of a life, now exhauſted to the 
„ dregs, to pronounce Mas ius an enemy, who has 
* ſaved Italy and Rome.“ The decree paſſed; and it 


would ſeem that SyLLa, by edict, ſet a price upon the 


heads of the exiles, and confiſcated their eſtates. 


Sulpicius being taken through the treachery of his 


ſlave, was put to „death, and his head fixed upon the 


Roſtra. To reward the flave, SYLLA gave him his. 


freedom ; and to puniſh his treachery, cauſed him to 


be thrown headlong from the Tarperan rock. The two 
Conluls, after their victory, took great care that the 


City ſhould not be pillaged by the ſoldiers. . The next 
day, having convened the general aſſembly, Gy notified, 
that 
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that for the future, the People ſnould not be aflernbled 
by tribes, but by centuries, - and that nothing ſhould _ 
be brought before the Comitia, till it had been firſt . 
approved by the Senate. They hkewile annulled all 
thoſe acts of Sulpicius, which had been pailed ſince the 
proclamation of the holidays: and, to have a Senate 
at their devotion, they created (if we may believe A- 
pian) three hundred new Senators. To the Conſul Pou- 
PEIUS Was afligned the command of an army, which 
then ſerved under his kinſman Cy. Pompeins Strabo, who * 
had reduced A/culum. 

Affairs being thus regulated, SyLLa ſent his troops 
before him to Capua, intending foon to ſet out for Aſia. 
The Marian faction, in the mean time, laid a ſnare py, ; 
(as it is ſaid) for his life, and the People were fo exaſ- vll. 
perated againſt him, that, at the election of certain 
Magiſtrates, they not only paſſed by his nephew and 
his friend, but choſe two of the candidates, whom they 
thought the moſt diſagreeable to him. On this occaſion 
he affected to ſay, that he was pleaſed to ſee the People 
make ule of the liberty he had procured them. 

When the Conſul Pomperus came to take the com- App. p. 
mand of the army appointed him, Strabo gave it up 388. 
to him, without any ſeeming reluctance: But the next 
day, the ſoldiers, ſuborned by their old general, fell 
upon the Conſul, while he was facrificing, and killed _ 
him. Strabo pretended to be in great wrath for this Vell. Pat. 
murder, yet he reſumed his former command. | Val i oa 

At Rome, SYLLa, to ingratiate himſelf with the Peo- ] i. © wr] 
ple, ſuffered them to give the Conſular faſces to L. 5. vi. 
Corntiius CinNa, a Patrician of their own party; Y. of R. 
but had the precaution to make him ſolemnly ſwear, rag = 
he would ſupport his intereſt. The other Conſul was Con- p. 
Cx. Ocr Avius, a peaceable man, and a ſtrict obſerver 366. 
of the Laws. Plut. in 


n 


CI NA, raſh in counſel, (ſays Paterculus) but a man 1" 
in action, dared what no man of virtue would dare, . . xxiy. 


and performed what none but a man of the greateſt re- Plut. in 
ſolution could have performed. No ſooner did he enter Sylla. 
8 upon 
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660 N upon his office, than he began to entertain projects for 


overturning all that SY LL had done; and even excit- 
ed Virginius, a Tribune of the People, to accuſe him 
of a capital crime: But SyYLLa, neglecting the accu- 


App. p. fation, ſet out for his province. According to Appian, 


N 


ihe friends of the exiles, depending upon Cix x A, began 
to revive Martus's propolal of diſperſing the new Ci- 
tizens among all the tribes; and CI NA had been gain- 


581251. ed to favour this project, by a bribe of 300 talents : 


Ab. 


His collegue Oc r Avis undertook the cauſe of the old 
Citizens. On the day, when the Comitia met to de- 
termine concerning this affair, the two parties, each 


headed by a Conſul, came to a battle in the Forum: 


victory declared for OcTavivs, and, if one may be- 


* 


Plut. in lieve Flutarch, near 10000 of the new Citizens were 


Settor. 


ſlain *. S | | e 
* Cinna, who had depended upon his ſuperiority in 
number, ſeeing his party, contrary to his- expectation, 


_ defeated, ran up and down, inviting the ſlaves, by a 


promiſe of liberty, to take arms. This ſtratagem not 
ſucceeding, he left Rome, and made a progreſs through 
ſeveral towns of the allies, ſoliciting them every where 


to revolt, and raiſing money for the expences of the 


war. While he was thus employed, C. Marius Grati- 
dianus, C. Milonius, and 9. Sertorius * joined him, but 


i Appian relates the affair thus. Cinna and his party, armed with 
daggers under their gowns, took poſſeſſion of the Forum. Ocravius, 
attended by the honeſter part of the People, armed likewiſe with dag- 
gers, kept at home, till he was informed, that the majority of the Tri- 

Cru having forbid proceeding to paſs the Law, 'the new Citizens had 
driven them from the Roſtra; then he, and his followers, broke like 2 


torrent into the Forum, puſhed through the midſt of the croud, and 


having frighted away the rioters, retired to the temple of Caftor ; for 
out of regard to his collegue he forbore to attack him, Nevertheleſs, the 
followers of OcTavivus fell upon the new Citizens, killed many of 
them, and drove the reſt out of the City, * © Ox 

* SgrToORIUS, according to Plutarch, was preſent at the late conflid 
in the Forum, and fled from thence together with Cinna. He had, 
not long before, ſtood for the Tribuneſhip; but though he was ſo great 
a favourite of the People, that, one day, when he entered the Theatre, 
they broke out into a ſhout of applauſe, yet he loſt his election through 
the influence of SYLLA's party. Plur. in Sertor, © | 
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the Senate paſſed a decree againſt him to this effect; 


gained the officers who commanded it, and, by their 


but among the Gauls. They moreover ordered Cy. 


head of this army ever ſince the murder of his kinſman 


_ (SYLLA's collegue in the Conſulſhip) who had been ap- 
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Becauſe Ci xx A has deſerted the Republic in her danger, 

and called the ſlaves to arms, we declare him fallen from his 

right of Citizenſhip, and depoſe him from the «office of Conſul. 

In his place was ſubſtituted L. CoxxxLius MERULA, App. p. 
then Flamen Dialis Hereupon Cinna haſtened to 390. 
Capua, where was quartered a Roman army, and having 


means, got the troops convened, he entered the Allem- 
bly without the Faſces, and in the habit of a private man. 
Then, with tears, addrefiing himfclf to the ſoldyers : 
From you, (Citizens, T received the honour of the Conſulſhrp : 
what you gave me by your ſuffrages, the Senate, without 
conſulting you, has taken from me. This injury I do not 
lament ſo much for my own ſake, as for ycurs. What oc- 
cafion will there be hereafter to court the favour of the tribes ? © | 
What occaſion for Aſſemblies and Cymitia? And wherem 1 
can you be uſeful, if you ſuffer your determinations to be ſo KY 
eaſily annulled ? After complaining much of his own wa 
misfortunes, he rent his garment, and coming down bl 
from the place where he hed harangued, threw himſelf "WM 
upon the ground, before the Aſſembly. The ſoldiers, 
moved with compaſſion, raiſed him up, gave him back | 
his Faſces, and d-fired him to take courage, and lead 
them wherever his affairs ſhould require. That this 
opportunity might not be loſt, both officers and ſoldiers 
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immediately took an oath of fidelity to CI NN A. 5 i | 


in the mean time, OcTavivs and. MakulA made = 
diligent preparation for the defence of Rome, and ſent 14 
to make levies of ſoldiers, not only among the allies, N 


Pompeius Strabo to come inſtantly with his army to the N 
aſſiſtance of the Republic. He had continued at the | 11 


pointed to command it, as we have before obſerved. 1 
Some fay, that Strabo firſt offered his ſervice to CiNNa, OroC 1 v. 1 ] 
who rejected it: Others; that, by encouraging both e. \ 
parties, he fomented a 105 which he could eaſily * Liv Epir [| 
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ſuppreſſed in the beginning. Be that as it will, he 
marched to Rome, and joined Oc Avius, but acted in 
ſuch a manner, as made it viſible he had nothing in 
view, but his own intereſt. CI N NA, on the other hand, 
to give credit to his party, ſent to recal MaRIUs and 
his fon from baniſnment. g . 

We have already ſeen, that SYLLA drove Max ius 
from Rome, and ſet a price upon his head. In the even- 
ing of that day, on which he made his eſcape, he ar- 
rived at a villa of his own, called Satonium, and from 
thence ſent his ſon to ſome neighbouring farms belong- 
ing to his father-in-law Muc:us, there to provide ne- 
ceſlaries for their voyage. He himſelf went, in the 
mean time, to Ota, where his friend Vumerius, having 
prepared him a ſhip, he, witheut ſtaying for his ſon, 
but taking with him Eranius, his wife's ſon by a former 
huſband, weighed anchor. Paſſing along the coaſt of 
Maly with a favourable wind, he was in no ſmall ap- 
prehenſion of one Geminius, a man ef great intereſt at 
Tarracing, and his enemy. He therefore bad the failors 
keep off from that place, and they were willing to obey, 
but the wind changing, and blowing hard from the ſea, 
and their veſſel being ſcarce able to reſiſt the waves, 
MaR rus too being indiſpoſed, and ſea-ſick, it was with 
great difficulty they could get ſo far as Circeii, on this 
ſide of Tarracina. . | | 

The ſtorm now increaſing, and their proviſions fail- 


ing, they went on ſhore, and wandered up and down - 


they knew not whither ; avoiding, as it uſually happens 
in great dangers, the preſent evil, and relying on un- 
certain hopes. The land and the ſea were both peril- 
lous: They feared to meet with people, and yer, want- 
ing food, feared more to meet with no body. Towards 
night they light upon a few poor herdſmen, who un- 


| happily had nothing to give them: But, knowing Ma-- 
Rlus, they adviſed him to get away, as ſoon as poſſible, 
for they had ſeen a party of horſe in ſearch of him. 
Mal us ſeeing that his attendants, ſpent with long faſt- 


ing, were unable to go farther, turned aſide out of the 
ws » *＋ | T 0 a d. 
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road, and hid himſelf in a thick wood, where he paſſed 
the nightin great diſtreſs. The next day, though pinch- 


ed with hunger, yet willing to make uſe of the little 
ſtrength he had left, he travelled by the ſea fide, en- 
couraging his companions by prophecies, upon which 
he ſaid he depended. He told them, that when he was 
a child, he brought home an eagle's neſt, in which were 
ſeven young ones, and that his parents, much aſtoniſh- 
ed at the accident (for it is ſaid, that an eagle never 
hatches more than two) having conſulted the "diviners, 


. theſe had declared, that he would be the greateſt a- 
mongſt men, and be ſeven times poſſeſſed of the higheſt 


Magiſtracy in his country. 
When he and his company were now about two miles 
and a half from Minturuæ, they eſpied a troop of horſe 


making towards them with all ſpeed, and, at the ſame 


time, two ſhips pretty near the ſhore. Hereupon they 


ran as faſt as they could to the ſea, and plunging them- 


ſelves into it, ſwam to the ſhips. Granius, and thoſe 
that were with him, got into one of them, and paſled 
over to the oppoſite iſland, called Ænaria. MaRivs, 
heavy, and unwieldy, was, with much difficulty, borne 
above the water by two ſlaves, and put aboard the other 


ſhip. In this inſtant, the ſoldiers arrived at the ſea ſide, 


and from thence called out to the mariners, to bring 
their veſſel to ſhore, or elſe to throw out MaRIUS. He, 
on the other hand, beſought them with tears, not to 


_ deliver him up to his enemies. The mariners, after a 


conſultation, wherein they inclined ſometimes to the 
one fide, ſometimes to the other, at length anſwered 
politively, that they would not delivet up Ma Rivs, But, 


ſoon after the ſoldiers were gone away, and out of fight, 
the ſailors brought the veſſel to an anchor, at the mouth 


of the Liris, where it makes a great marſh; and then 
they adviſed Marius to go on ſhore, and refreſh him- 


ſelf, till the wind ſhould come fair, which, they ſaid, 


would ſoon happen ; for that, when the ſea breeze fell, 
there generally aroſe a freſh gale from the marſh, MA- 
R1us liſtened to their advice, and when they had ſet 
him on — he laid himſelf down in a place la” far 

rom 
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V. 54 R. from the ſea, not in the leaſt ſuſpecting what was to be- 


fal him: For the mariners, preſently after, weighed an- 
chor, and ſailed away, not thinking it excuſable to de- 


liver Max1vs into the hands of thoſe who ſought. to 


deſtroy him, nor conſiſtent with their own ſaſety to pro- 


tect him. Deſerted thus by all, he lay a good while ſi- 


' Tent on the ground: at length, collecting the remains of 


his ſtrength, he got up, and travelled along moſt dit- 


conſolateſy. After wading, through bogs, and ditches 


full of water and mud, he at laſt ſtumbled upon an old 
man's cottage, who worked: in the fens. Falling at his 
feet, he beſought him to give aſſiſtance to a perſon, who, 
if he eſcaped the preſent danger, would make him re- 


turns beyond his expectation. The poor man, whether 


he had formerly known Maurus, or was then moved, 


ſays Plutarch, with the majeſty of his countenance, an- 


ſwered, If you want only reft, you may repoſe yourſelf con- 


venientiy in my cottage ;, but if you are fiying from an ene- 


my, I will hide you in a more retired and ſecret place. Ma- 
RIUS having deſired he would do him that good office, 
the old man led him to a cave by the river fide, and 
there covered him with reeds, and other light things, 
which would conceal, but not burden him. Scarce had 


he laid himielf down, when he was diſturbed by a great 


noiſe from the cottage. His enemy, Geminius, had ſent 


horſemen from Tarracina in purſuit of him, and fome 


of them happening to come that way, moſt ſeverely 


menaced the poor old man, as one who had entertain- 


ed and concealed an enemy to Rome. Maxivs, think 
ing himſelf in imminent danger, ſtripped off his clothes, 
and, leaving his concealment, plunged himſelf into a 
great pool of water. From thence his purſuers drag- 
ged him naked, and all covered with mud, and, in 
that condition, carried him away to Minturne, where | 
they delivered him into the hands of the Magiſtrates. 


There had been publiſhed throughout all the towns of 


Italy, a decree of the Senate, importing, that ſearch 
ſhould be made for him, and that he ſhould be put to 
death, if he were found. The . therefore, 
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in obedience to this decree, caſt him into priſon, and 
ſent a flave, belonging to the Public, a Cimbrian by 
birth, to cut off his: head: for none of their own Citi- 
zens would undertake the office. | 
Several authors have reported, that Marvs, ſeeing Liv. Epit. 
the ſlave enter the priſon, laid to him with a ſtrong }.Ixzvii.V. 
voice, Haſt thou the audaciouſneſs to kill Marws ? and gk Piut 
that, at theſe words, the Cimbrian inſtantly ran away App & 
into the town, and, throwing down his ſword before alii. 
the people, crieÞout, I have not the power to kill Ma- 
R1Vs : Nevertheleſs, it would ſeem, from certain pal- Cic. pro. 
ſages in CI cERO, that this ſtory is an invention of ſome Plancio, 
of the later writers. Be that as it will, the Minturnen- © x. 
ſes furniſhed Mar1vs with a ſhip and proviſions ; he 83 
ſailed firſt to Ænaria, where having found Cranius, and plut. in 
the reſt of his company, that had eſcaped thither, he, Mar. 
together with them, ſteered his courſe towards Africa. 
Want of water forced him to put in near Eryx in Sicily. 
A Roman Quæſtor, who guarded that coaſt, fell upon 
Max&tus at his landing, ſlew ſixteen of his men, and 
was near taking him priſoner. The illuſtrious ſugitive, K 
however, at length arrived in Africa, and went on ſhore = 
near Carthage, - in the hope, that Sexzilius, the Prætor 
ol that province, a man to whom he had done neither 
good nor harm, would, out of mere compaſſion, aſſiſt 
him in his diſtreſs. But ſcarce was he landed, when 1H 
an officer from Sextilius forbad him to ſet foot in that nl 
country, and declared to him, that if he did not obey, i 
he would be treated, conformably to the decree of the 
Senate, as an enemy to Rome. Maklus, ſtruck with 
aſtoniſhment at this meſſage, remained a conſiderable 
time without ſpeaking a word, his eyes fixed upon the 
meſſenger. The man, at length, atked him, what an- 
{wer he ſhould carry back to the Prætor? Go tell him 
(ſaid Marius) that you have ſeen Maklus, an exile from 
his country, and futing among the tuins of Carthage : 
meaning by this (ſays Plutarch) to propoſe the fortune 
of that city, and his own fortune, as inſtructive leſſons 
to the Prætor. He went again on board, and wander- 


ed 
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v. of R. ed about, in thoſe ſeas, a great part of the winter. His 


666. 


ſon Marius, Who had taken refuge in the court of Man- 
dreftal (or, as Plutarch calls him, Hiemp/al) king of Nu- 
midia, came from thence, and joined his father. 

We left the younger Marius in Taly, at ſome farms 
belonging to Mucius, whither he had been ſent to get 
necetiaries for his father's voyage, the very day his fa- 
ther Yet fail from that country. While the fon was bu- 
ſy in executing his comrnſlion, he had like to have been 
ſurpriſed by ſorne troopers, who were in ſearch of his 
father; but by the care of Mucius's ſteward, who had 


notice of their approach, he was put into a cart cover- 


ed over with beans, and conveyed to his wite at Rome. 
From thence, together with Cethegus, and ſome others, 
he made his eſcape in the night, went on board a ſhip, 
paſſed into Africa, and there implored the protection of 
the king of Numidia Hiempſal treated him, and his 
companions, with great civility.; but whenever they 
expreſſed an intention to depart, found {ome pretext 
or other to detain them, and it was manifeſt he made 
thoſe delays with no good deſign. An accident contri- 
buted greatly to their preſervation. The hard fortune 
of young Marius, who was very handſome, nearly touch- 
ed one of the king's concubines, and this her pity was 
the beginning of her love, and a. veil to cover it. At 
firſt, he avoided all engagements with her ; but, find- 
ing he had no other probable way of making his eſcape 
from Numidia, and that her paſſion was no leſs generous, 
than violent, he returned it with kindneſs; and ſhe, 
in requital, procured him, and his friends, the means 


of eſcaping. Having joined his father, they left Africa, 


and failed for Italy, whither Marius, as was before 
mentioned, had been invited by Cinna. As ſoon as 


they landed, they ſet about raiſing ioldiers Mar1us 


proclaimed liberty to all flaves that would arm in his 
quarrel, and, in a ſhort time, got together a conſide- 
rable body of troops; which was ſoon after ſtrengthen- 
ed by 500 of his party from Rome. He then ſent a de- 


putation in form to Ci xxa, offering to ſerve under him, 


and 


Chap. X. Civil ComumoTion®. ! 
and obey his orders as Conſul. All CI xNA's officers, Plut. in 
except SExTORIVS, Were of opinion, that Malus Sertor. 
ſhould be received. SERTORIUS, a great warrior, but 
prudent and moderate, and who dreaded the revenge- 
ful temper of Ma RIiDUs, remonſtrated to Cixnna, that, ; 
without the aſſiſtance of Man1vus, he was powerful e- 11 
nough to triumph over his enemies; that Makrivs, if = 
received, would rob him of the glory and advantage of 1 
the war, and prove a troubleſome and unfaithful part- 19 
ner in the government. CINN A owned all this to be 
very juſt and ſolid; but he added, With what face can 
I rejett a man, whom I myſelf have invited to join with me 
in the war? To which SErToRI1us replied, I thought 
Maklus had come into Italy of his own accord, and there- 
fore I only conſidered what, in that caje, was expedient to be 
done. But ſince he 1s here by your invitation, you oug ht not 
to have even deliberated, whether you are to 1ecerve and em- 
ploy him. Your promiſe given precludes all conſultation and 
uncertainty. | | | 
Cinna hereupon wrote immediately to MaR1 vs, gavePlut. in 
him the title of Proconſul, and ſent him the faſces, and Mar. 
other badges of that dignity. Marius would not ac- 
cept of theſe honours : he ſaid, they did not ſuit with 


his preſent misfortunes From the day that he fled from \ | 
Rome he had worn an old robe, and neglected his hair 4 
and beard ; and he walked ſlowly, like a man oppreſ- Mei 


ſed with calamities : But, through the diſguiſe of that 
doleful countenance, ſomething was diſcerned ſo fierce, | 
that he rather created terror, than moved compaſſion. | N 
After he had joined CI xx A, they marched together, App. de i j 
and encamped on the Tiber Cinna and Carbo over-Bell. Cin. 
againſt Rome; SEeRTOR1US above it; and Mar1vs low- P . 
er down towards the ſea. The laſt applied himſelf toẽ? 
cut off all proviſions, that were ſent up the river toLiv. Epit. 
ſupply the City; and he poſſeſſed himſelf of ſeveral of. Ixxix. 
the maritime towns; and, among the reſt, of Oftia, pp. loc. 
which, having reduced it by force, he plundered ; and“ 
maſſacred the greateſt part of the inhabitants. Cinxa 

ſent a party of ſoldiers to take poſſeſſion of Ariminum, 


that 
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190 The ROMAN His TOR. Book VII. 
V. of R. that no aſſiſtance might be ſent to Rome from Gaul. Ap- 
662. pius Claudius, to whom the guard of Janiculum had been 
intruſted, received Maxis and CIxNA into the place; 
but they were driven out again by Fompeius Strabo, and 
the Conſul Oc r Avius. Strabo being toon after killed 
| by a flaſh of lightening ', the ſole command of the army 
Plut.ia devolved to OcTavivs. The incapacity (ſays Plutarch) 
Mar. of this Conſul, was not ſo detrimental to the public af- 
fairs, as was his too ſcrupulous attachment to the Laws: 
For when they adviſed him to fer the flaves at liberty 
[in order to make ſoldiers of them, and prevent their 
going over to the enemy] he anſwered that he could ne- 
ver give to {laves the privileges of that City, the gates 
of which he had, in obedience to the Laws, ſhut againſt- 
Caius Marius. | 
About this time, Metellus Pius, the fon of Numidicus, 
App. loc. arrived at Rome, He had lately commanded an army 
Cit. in Samnium, where the Social War was not totally ex- 
tinguiſhed; and the Senate had defired him to make 
peace with the Samnites upon any honourable-terms, and 
lead his forces to the defence of his country ; but 
while he heſitated about granting the conditions in- 
ſiſted upon by the enemy, Mar ius yielded to all their 
demands, and they joined themſelves to his party. 
Plut. in At Rome, the ſoldiers of Ocrav1us deſerted him, 
Mar. and offered their ſervice to Metellus, who was much the 
better general ; but upon his reproving them roughly, 
and ordering them back to the Conſul, they went over 
to C1NNA. | 3 | 
App. p. Marius, in the mean time, reduced Antium, Aricia, 
392. Lanuvium, and ſeveral other towns, where the Romans 
had magazines of, proviſions. After this the confede- 
rate generals drawing nearer to Rome, Oc r Avius, Craſ- 
ſus, and Metellus, marched out to oppoſe them, but did 
not think it adviſable to truſt the ſafety of their coun- 
try to the hazard of a battle. CINNA having proclaim- 
ed liberty to all the ſlaves in the City, who ſhould join 
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1 Yell. Pat. reports, that the plague raged in both armies. He adds, 
that the joy for the death of Pompeius was almoſt balanced by the grief 
for the loſs of ſo many Citizens as died by the ſword, or the * 

| um, 
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_ viſions, ſent deputies to CINNA to negociate a peace. 


' titudes went over to him, ſome through fear of famine, 


and the malice that appeared in his eyes, ſufficiently 


191 
him, they flocked to him from thence in crouds. The - 
Senate terrified hereby, and fearing the diſcontent of 
the People, who ſuffered greatly through want of pro- 


His firſt queſtion to them was, whether they had a com- WY 
miſſion to treat with him as Conſul, or as a private per- my 
ſon : and they, not giving him a ſatisfactory anſwer, 
could effect nothing. After their return to the City, 
Cinxa advanced and encamped under the walls. Mul- 


others, becauſe they favoured his cauſe, and his near- 

neſs gave them an-opportunity to eſcape. The Senate 
unwilling to depoſe Mz uLa, who had been appointed | 
Conſul in the room of Ci x x A, were in great perplexity. Diod. Sic. 
But MeruLa, that he might be no hindrance to the ap. Valeſ. 
public tranquillity, voluntarily laid down his office ; and 7 ell. Pat. 
the Senate immediately diſpatched new deputies to Cix- . 
NA, With orders to acknowledge him as Conſul ®. They App. p. 
required no other condition of peace, but his taking 393. 

an oath, not to put to death any of the Citizens. He 9 
refuſed to ſwear ", but gave them his promiſe, that - 
none ſhould be ſlain with his knowledge, or conſent; $ 
and even deſired, that the Conſul OcTavius might leave 

Rome, leſt ſome mis{ortune ſhould befal him. Marivs Plut. in 
was ſtanding next to CinNna's tribunal. He did not Mar. 
ſpeak a word, but the gloomineſs of his countenance, 


prognoſticated, that he would ſoon fill the City with 
laughter. | 
Shortly after this conference, Cinna entered Rome, 
ſurrounded with ſoldiers, but Malus ſtopped at the 
gate, ſaying angrily, That he was an eite, and forbidden 
by the Laws ta enter the City : If therefore they wanted his 
preſence, they muſt reverſe the decree of his ban ment. The 


m According to the Epitome of Livy, I. Ixxx. the Nobles, forced by 
the incapacity and treachery of the generals and ſoldiers, who, corrupted 
by money, either would not fight, or went over to the enemy, received 
Cinna and MA l us into the City. 


n Appian ſays, that bath CI x xA and Magus took an oath not to 
kill Ocravivs. | £7 


People 


192 
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T. of R. People accordingly were aſſembled , but ſcarce had three 


666. 


Liv. 


I. Ixxx. 
cit. 


Mar. 


Vill. 


Plut. in 


Cic. poſt 
ted. ad 


Quir. c. 


or four of the-tribes given their votes, when he, throw- 
ing off the maſk, entered the City with his guards : a 
band of about 4000 of the ſtouteſt ſlaves, whom he had 


Dio. Caſſ. choſen to be miniſters of his cruelty. Inſtantly the gates 
_ Val. p. were ſhut, that none might eſcape, and a flau 


Epit. 


hter en- 
ſued, as in a town taken by aſſault. C. and * Julius, 
with many other conſiderable Senators, were murdered, 


App. loc. and, among the reſt, Antoninus the orator, whoſe head 


The 
Ancha- 


Marcus cauſed to be fixed upon the Roſtra. 
Conſul Octravius was ſlain on his Tribunal. 


Vell. Pat. ius, a man of Prætorian rank, coming to pay his com- 
I. ii. c. xxii. pliments to Marius, was murdered by the guards, be- 


N cauſe their general took no notice of him; 
ul. J. 
v. c. XIX. 
& de Orat. EVEry man whoſe ſalutation Marius did not return: 
L ii. c. ii. So that even his friends never approached um. but with 


and from 
that time thoſe ſlaves made it their practice to murder 


terror. 

In the midſt of theſe murders, Manius aſſembled 
the People, and made a ſpeech to them (CIcERO tells 
us, he was himſelf preſent, and obſerved, that the old 
ſoldier, far from being diſpirited by his adverſities, 
ſeemed to have the ſtrength of his mind renewed.) 
When he had recounted the teries of his late ſufferings, 
he told the People, that, being now reſtored to his dig- 
nity, and having recovered all that he had loſt, it ſhould 
ſtill be his principal care to preſerve that courtge and 
virtue which he had never loſt. 

Aſter the firſt fury of ſlaughter, the tyrants reſolved 
to proceed againſt ſome of their enemies by way of tri- 
al. MERU LA, to avoid an unjuſt ſentence, cauſed his 
veins to be opened. As he was a prieſt of Jupiter, it 
was not lawful for him to die with the mitre on his 
head: he therefore left a writing behind him, ſignifying 
that, before his death, he had put off that ſacred orna- 
ment. 

Catulus, the collegue of Mar1vs in 1 the Cimbrian war, 
ſmothered himſelf with the vapour of charcoal. It is 
reported, that Martvs, when the friends of Catulus 
interceded for him, made no an but, be muſt die, 
be mu if die. Some 


at 


Chap. Xx. CIVIL CommorTions. 193 
Some authors ſay, that Cinna began to ceaſe his 
cruelties ; but that Maxtvs, growing daily more thirſty 
of blood, proceeded to deſtroy every man of whom 
he had the leaſt ſuſpicion ; till at length Cinna and Plut. in 
SERTOR1US, having ſurpriſed, and ſurrounded with ſol- Mar. & in 
diers the murderous guards of Max I Us, put every er. 
man of them to death. | 44 
Many of the Nobles fled to SyLLAa, then in Greece: 
his wife and children likewiſe, with ſome difficulty, eſ- 
caped to him, and he learnt from them, that his 
_— had burnt his houſe, and ravaged his 
8 5 | | 
When the time came for chuſing ſupreme Magiſtrates, v. of R. 
Marius and CIx x a declared themſelves Coxsu 1s, with- 667. Bef. 
out ſo much as the form of aſſembling the Cmitia. On J. C. 35. 


the day of their inauguration, Ma«1us cauſed a Sena-, _ 


tor, named Sex. Licinius, to be thrown from the Tar- Liv. Epix. 


prian rock. His own death ſoon after put a ſtop to his l Ix. 
cruelties. He died, according to the moſt probable ac- Vell. Pat. 
count, of a pleuritic fevet, on the 1.3th of January, a- . 
bout the ſeventy-firſt year of his age. os | | 
To grace his funeral, C. Fimbria (at this time Q##- Cic. pro 8. 
flor Urbanus) ordered Q Sc avor a (the Pontifex Maxi- Ro. c. xii. 
mus) to be put to death; and hearing afterwards, that Val Max. 
he might recover of the wound he had received, ſum- Cir Vid. 
moned him to take his trial before the People. When pigh. ad 
ſomebody aſked Fimbria, Of what crime he could accuſe Ann. 667. 
ſo good a man? he anſwered, Of not having received in 
his body the whole of the weapon with which he was 
ſtabbed. 5 | | 


Cc H A P. XI. 


ValERITuS FLaccus, afſociated by CI xNA in the Conſul- 
hip for the remainder of the year 667, is likewiſe ap- 
pointed by him to ſucceed to SyLLA's command in Ala. 
An account f the progreſs of Mithridates, after hi5 de- 
featins the three Roman generals in 665. The arrtval 
Vol. V. 55 Wo of 
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of SYLLA in Greece in 666. He there vanguiſbes the 
armies of Mithridates. 
SYLLA paſſes into Aſia, and concludes a peace with the king 
of Pontus (in 668); returns into Greece in 669; (be- 
ing the fourth Conſulſtip of Ci xx A, and the zd year of 
His holding that Magiſtracy by uſurpation.) From Athens 
SYLLA writes a menacing letter to the S=NATE, who 


had ſuffered him to be declared an exile, and to be loaded 


with other injuries and indignities In 670 he lands in 
Italy, totally fubdues the Marian faction; and proſeribes 
thoſe of bis enemies, who bad eſcaped his fword ; and, 
mm 671, he is conflituted PERPETUAL DICTATOR, 


8 
Y. of R. LE&IUS FLACCUS to be his collegue in the Con- 


12 5 ſulſhip, appointing him to ſucceed SYLLA in the con- 


duct of the war againft Mithridates', and giving him 
| Fimbria for his lieutenant. „ 9 
Vid:ſupr. Wr left Mithridates, in 665, victorious over the Ro- 
p. 175, 176. man armies in Afia Propria, and maſter of all that coun- 
Id. l. ii. c. try, and the iſlands adjacent, except Rhodes. This 
| Gear I. Prince, a ſecond Hanibal in his hatred to the Romans, 
Ma. « diſpatched circular letters throughout Aſia, directing, 


in. App. in that the People, on a certain day, ſhould maſſacre all the 
Michrid. p. 7zalians that were in that country; men, women, and 


Lv. children, freemen, and flaves: and that the effects of 


the ſlain ſnould be diſpoſed of, part to his own treaſury, 
and part to the aſſaſſins; and he forbad the people, un- 
der pain of death, to ſpare the life of any Halian, or 


Val. Max, to bury him, when dead. Fourſcore thouſand o of that 


l ix. c. j. nation periſhed in this maſſacre ; and the cruelty, with 
pe. which the Afiatics executed the vengeance of Mithr:- 


n The king of Pontus, by ſeizing the effects of the Publicans, and of 
all the other /ta/ians, had occaſioned an almoſt univerſal bankruptcy in 
Rome. VAL ERIUus, before he ſet out upon this expedition, publiſhed-a 
Law, importing, that the debtors ſhould not be obliged to pay to their 
creditors, more than one quarter of the principal ſums they owed. Cic. 
pro L. Manil. c. vii. Vell. Pat. I. ii. c. xxili. | 

© Plat, (in S;lla) makes the number amount to 150000. 


dates, 


N the death of Marius, Cinna choſe L. Va- 
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Chap. XI. 'FinsT MITHXNIDATIC War. 195 
dates, ſhewed plainly (ſays Appian) that they were ac- 
2 more by hatred to the Romans, than fear of the 
ing. „ ä | 
aer this he attacked Rhodes, by ſea and land, with C „ ;, 
all his forces; but miſcarried in the enterprize *. To yer. c. 
| hinder the Romans from entering Aſia, he reſolved to Izv. App. 
tranſport the war into Europe. With this view he ſent in Mithr. 
his youngeſt ſon (called by him Arcatbias, by others, f. na 88 
Ariarathes) with a powerful army, through Thrace into plut. in 
Macedon. Archelaus, the ableſt of his generals, he Sylla. 
commiſſioned to go with a fleet to Greece, in order to 
bring over to his party, the people of that country, ei- 
ther by perſuaſion or force; and diſpatched Metropha- 
nes, another of his generals, into Euboca, and to the 
ſea-coalt of Theſſaly. | 
The Athenians (we are not told for what cauſe) had Poſidon. 
been condemned to a fine by the Romans, and their ma- app Athen. 
giſtrates forbidden to exerciſe their functions: And Ari- 5.13. 
tion, an Epicurean philoſopher, whom they had ſent on 
an embaſly to Mithridates, being gained by that mo- 
narch, had exhorted them to ſide with the King; aſſur- 
ing them, that the popular government ſhould be re- 
ſtored, and that not only the public would be benefitted, 
but private perſons would reap. great advantages from 
the alliance of ſo powerful, and to generous à prince. 
The people, dazzled with theſe proſpects, gave a favour- 
able anſwer, and the chief men of the city, finding Cic. in 
themſelves unable to reſtrain the madneſs of the multi- Brut. c. 
tude, paſſed into Italy, and took refuge in Rome. Ixxxix. 
Archelaus ſubdued the iſland Delos, which had revolt- App. Mith. 
ed from the Athenians, ſlew there 20000 men, moſt of p. 188. 
them Talians, and plundered the temple of Apollo d. Idem, p. 
The iſland he reſtored to the Athenians, and depoſited tg 


P Cic. (loc. cit.) tell us, that notwithſtanding the Rhodians were be- 
ſieged by Mithridates, and that they particularly hated him; yet they 
did not demoliſh a ſtatue, which they had formerly erected to him in 


the molt conſpicuous part of their town. 


4 Pauſanias (in Lacon. c. xxiii.) aſcribes theſe actions to another of 
Mithridatess generals, named Menothanes. R | 
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V. of R. in their city the booty he had taken. But under pre- 


196 RON a « HIS TORX. 
667. tence of guarding it, he ſent along with it 2000 ſoldiers, 
by whole aſſiſtance Ariſtion aſſumed to himſelf the chief 

Power 1n Athens, and put to death, or delivered up to 
Mithridates, all the citizens that adhered to the Romans. 

Sylla. Archelaus likewiſe brought over to his maſter's intereſt, 

the Acheans, the Lacedemonians, and the Bæotians, and 
reduced the Cyclades, and all the other iſlands, as far 
as the promontory of Malæa. At the fame time Metro- 
phanes landed in Eubæa, and, ſoon after, pillaged the 
territories of Demetrius and Mafnefia. Some ſay, that 
Bruttius Sura, the lieutenant of Sextius, Prætor of Ma- 
cedon, not only attacked Metrophanes, and drove him 


out of the country, but gained three victories over Ar- 


chelaus (or, according to ſome, fought with him three 
days ſucceſſively with equal adyantage) and forced him 
to confine himſelf to his fleet. : 4 


App. Pp. SyiLa [in the year of Rome 666] arrived in Greece 
"9% © with five Legions and ſome Italian Cohorts. Having re- 
ceived ſupplies of men and money from Aftolia and 
Theſjaly, he marched into Attica againſt Archelaus. In 

his way, almoſt all the Bæotjans ſubmitted to him, with 

the ſame readineſs they had. declared for Mitbridates. 
Sl im Soon after, the other towns of Greece, except Athens, 


diſpatched deputies to him, offering to put themſelves 


under his protection. L'curLus, whom he had ſent 


before him, obliged Sentius to retire into Macedon ; and 


the general, on his arrival, left part of his forces to be- 


ſiege Athens; while he himſelf went to attack the PI. 


ræeus (the port of that city) where Archelaus had ſhut 
| himſelf up. i a 5 
Plin. I. vii. Athens was divided into two parts; the one called 
c. Ivii Cecropia, from its founder Cecrops ; the other Athens, 
Abi from the Greek * name of Minerva, its protectreſs. 
They were ſeparated only by a wall, and one common 

rampart encloſed them. On the weſt ſide of the city 


Corn.Nep ran the Cæphiſus; on the eaſt the iffus. Phalerum had 


inThemi been anciently the port of Athens, till the time of The- 
miſtocles, who, finding a bay, near the Cephiſus, more 


large 


5 
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large and commodious, built there the port Piræus. Pe- App. Mit- 
ricles raiſed walls about it forty cubits high, and of a P. 490. 
very extraordinary thickneſs, and on each fide the road, 


five miles in length, between it and the city, he built 
a ſtrong wall. Arhens had alſo another port, called Mus 
nycbia, leis than the Pyreens : it was nearer the town, 
encompaſſed with the tea, and well fortified. 
SLI A, at firſt, thought to carry the Pyreeus by aſ- 
ſault.: but being repulſed by Archelaus, he letired to 
Eleufis and Megara, between Athens and Corinth, in or- 
der to build towers and engines for carrying on the liege 
in form. For this work, he cut down the ſacred woods 


about Athens, and the trees of the fine walks belonging 
to the academy *, and the Lyceum. He demoliſned 


the long walls that joined the Pyræcus to the city, and 
turned them into ramparts, upon which he erected his 
engines. 'So great were his preparations, that, for the 
ſervice of the engines alone, he kept 20000 mules con- 


ſtantly employed. And as he wanted large ſums of mo- p,,, in 
ney for carrying on the war, he ſent to the council of the Sylla. 


Ampbictyons, or deputies, from the ſtates of Greece, then 
aſſembled at Delphi, and deſired they would ſend him 


the riches of Apollo's temple in that place; adding, that 


the treaſure would be ſafer with him, or if he ſhould 
be obliged to make uſe of it, he would take care to re- 
turn the value. To receive tlus treaſure by weight, he 
ſent one of his friends, named Caphis, who being un- 
willing to violate the holy place, wrote to SYLLA, that 
on his arrival at Delphi, the found of Apollo's lyre had 
been heard from the ſanQuary : thinking to terriſy the 
general with an apprehenſion of the anger of the God. 
The Proconſul returned anſwer, that he much wonder- 


ed Caphis had not made the juſt reflection on what had 


The academy was a part of the Ceramicus without the city, from 
which it was diſtant about fix furlongs. It was the place where Plato 
and his followers held their lectures. Hipparchus, the ſon of Pififtratus, 
ſurrounded it with a wall. The Iycæumwas ſituate on the banks of the 
Ii Jus, and ſacred to Apollo, Auxios, from whence it had its name. There 
Ariflotle and the Peripateticis taught. in 
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App. p. 
192. 1. 


Plut. in 
Sylla. 


The Roman HIST OR v. Bock VII. 
happened: That muſic was a liga of joy and not of an- 
ger: That therefore he might boldly take away the trea- 
ture, and be well aſſured that the God was kind, and of- 
fered it. It was accordingly delivered up to Caphis, nor 
did the inhabitants of Olympia and Epidaurus dare to 
refuſe him the conſecrated treaſures in the temples of 
Jogiter and Aſculapius. 5 | 
Sv A, having finiſhed his works, renewed-the ſiege 
of the Piræeus. Archelaus neglected nothing that could 


conduce to the defence of the place, or to the annoyance 
of the beſiegerz. Upon the walls he erected moveable 


towers, equal in height to thole uſed by SyLLA ; ſent 


for a reinforcement of troops from Chalcis, and the 


Greek iſlands : armed the mariners of his fleet; and. in 
a general ſally by night, repulſed the Romans, and burnt 
one of their Galleries (they had but two)- with all its ap- 
purtenances. SYLLA puniſhed ſome of the Cohorts, 
which had given ground, by obliging them, in the next 
engagement, to fight in the van, without ſhoes, and with 
their clothes ungirt ; and as for the damage done to the 
engines, it was repaired in ten days time. Archelqus 
therefore made a ſecond eruption upon the works. The 
attack was briſk, but, by the obſtinate reſiſtance of 


thoſe Cohorts, which had recoiled in the laſt action, and 


by the ſingular bravery of Murena, a Legionary Tri- 
bune, the Aſiaties were at length forced to retire, after a 
Jols of near 2090 men. Their general ftaid ſo long 
without the gates, endeayouring to ſtop the runaways, 
that he was ſhut out, and had been taken priſoner, if the 


beſieged had not expeditiouſly drawn him up by a cord 


to the top of the wall. Ns 
Winter now came on, which obliged SVL A to abate 


ſomewhat of his ardour, and retire to Eleuſis. The 


ſiege however was continued, and frequent ikirmiſhes 
happened between the Romans and the Afiaticks. 

All this while, Atbens was ſo cloſely ſhut up, that it 
could receive no ſupplies of proviſions, and there 
was a great ſcarcity in the town. Arition nevertheleſs, 
ſpent his time in debauchery and ſeaſting with his com- 


Panions, | 


Chap. XI. Fin sT Mir H RID A ic WA 5 | 
panions, and is ſaid to have railed from the walls at the 
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Proconful and his beloved wife Metella. Archelaus had 


plenty of every thing in the Pireeus, becauſe he com- 
manded the harbour; and Mizbridates's fleet command- 
ing the ſeas frequently cut off SYLLA's proviſions. To 


Plut. in 
Luecull. 
App. loc. 


remedy this evil, the Roman ſent his Quæſtor Lucullus cit. 


with five ſhips, in the middle of winter, to Rhodes, and 
the eaſt, to get together a fleet. The Rhodiaus durft 


not put to ſea, for fear of meeting with the ſhips of 


Mithridates : The Quæſtor therefore ſailed to Egypt, to 
_ aſk aſſiſtance of Prolemy; but the king would enter in- 
to no alliance with SYLLa, left he ſhould thereby draw 
the war into his own country. Lucullus, however, was 
furniſhed with a conſiderable number of ſhips from the 
maritime towns of Syria. 


lt has been already mentioned, that Mithridates ſent App Mith. 
his youngeſt ſon with an army through Thrace into Mace- p. 
don. The young Prince, joined by a multitude of Thra- Lu. Epit. 


cians, drove out of the laſt mentioned country, the few 
Romans he found there, ſubdued it totally, and then 
marched to oppoſe SyYLLa.; but died on the way at 77. 
deum. The approach of this army made the Procon- 


ſul redouble his efforts to reduce Athens and the Pire- 


eus. Archelaus made repeated attempts to ſupply theci- 


* 


ty with proviſions; but the Romans never failed to diſ- 
appoint him: for they had always timely notice of his 


deſigns. Two ſlaves in the Piræeus, either out of in- 


clination for the Romans, or from a view to their own 
ſafety, wrote the reſolutions of the beſieged on balls of 
lead, which they threw by ſlings into the enemy's camp. 
The Aſiatic general, finding the Romans always ready, 
concluded he was betrayed. To draw the beſt advan- 
tage therefore from the treachery, he cauſed a ſally to 
be made upon the beſiegers, at the ſame time that he 
ſent out a convoy of proviſions for Athens. The ſuc- 


ceſs anſwered his expectation : SYLL a became maſter of 


the convoy; but the garriſon burnt ſeveral of the N- 


man engines. The reſt of the Roman works Archelaus 


endeavoured to deſtroy by ſap, but his purpole being 
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V. of R. diſcovered by the tottering of one of the engines, the 


667. 


App. 
194 


App. p. 
195. 


Romans immediately withdrew it, and filled up the hol- 


low. After this example, they fell to ſapping in their 


turn, and the pioneers of the two parties frequently 
met, and fought under ground. At length the beſiegers 


found means to undermine the wall in ſeveral places; 
but ſupported it with timbers, from which timbers, to 
the entrance of the mine, they laid a train of ſulphur, 

itch, and other combuſtible matter. After this, when 
they had made a breach above with their battering 
rams, SyILA led his men to the aſſault, ordering fire to 
be put to the combuſtible matter in the mine. Very ſoon 
the wall came tumbling down in ſeveral places; and 
during the conſternation of the beſieged, the Romans 
lodged themſelves in the breaches, and burnt one of 
Archelaus's towers. But he, encouraging his ſoldiers, 


and bringing freſh men to ſucceed thoſe who had given 
way, made fo obſtinate a defence, that all the bravery. . 


and ſkill of SyLLAa proved ineffectual to get poſſeſſion 
of the place. The Roman, after a long attack, ſound- 
ed a retreat, in order to give his weary troops ſome te- 


— 


— 


poſe. The garriſon, in the night, built up another wall, 


not exactly on the foundations of the old one, but in the 
form of ſeveral creſcents ; the horns projecting towards 
theenemy. Next day SYLLa attempted, with all his 
forces, to deſtroy this work; imagining it might eaſily 


be done, while new, and unſettled. However, he met 


Plut. in 
Sp la. 


with ſo warm a reception from the garriſon, eſpecially 
that part of it which defended the horns of the creſcents, 
and galled his flank, that he was forced to give over his 
enterprize. Ard being doubtleſs convinced, that it was 
impracticable to take the Hræeus with the troops he then 


had before it, he contented himſelt with keeping it 


blocked up on the land fide, and turned his chief efforts 


againſt Athens ; purpoling, when he ſhould be 
maſter of the city, to bring more forces to the attack of 


the port. 5 | 
The ctty was already in the utmoſt diftreſs for want 
of proviſions. Ari/tion alone, and the companions of 
; 20 : 1 e 
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his tyranny, enjoyed plenty, while the citizens were re- 
duced to feed upon horſes, dogs, boiled leather, and 
the herbs that grew on old walls. The tyrant had even 
the inhumanity to inſult the people in this extremity, 
to which he himſelf had brought them. He refuſed to 
w=_ x little oil, to ſupply the ſacred lamp which fed the 


petual fire in Minerva's temple ; and when the high Pio. Caf. 
peace defired of him, in her great indigence, half a ap. Valeſ. 


ſhel of barley, he ſent her in derifion that quantity 
of pepper. The exceſſive miſery of the Athenians con- 


come to an accommodation with the Romans. Their 
Prieſts and Senators, in a body, went to him with this 
_ requeſt, but he inſolently cauſed them to be driven from 
his preſence with blows. However, when at length 
SyLLa appeared before the town, Ari i/tion, ſeeing no 
way to eſcape, was prevailed upon to ſend a deputation 
to him. The men he choſe for that commiſſion, were 


twoor three of the companions of his debauchery. 


Theſe, when admitted by the Proconſul to an audience, 

inſtead of making any propoſal tending to the preſerva- 
N tion of the city, began a pompous harangue in praiſe of 
\T beſeus and ; Eumolpus, and the exploits of the Athe- 
nians againſt the Perfians. SYLLA, tired with their im- 
pertinence, bad them be gone with their rhetoric, ad- 
ding, the Roman People have not ſeat me hither to 
ſchool, but to puniſh Rebels. 

During this conference, ſome old men of the Athe- 
| nians were overheard, in the Ceramicus without the city, 
blaming the tyrant for neglecting to guard a weak part 
of the wall, oppoſite to a place, called the Heptachalcos. 
The Roman general, being informed of this, went to 
view the wall; and finding the place acceſſible in that 

art, made an aſſault in the night of the 1ſt of March, 
and ſucceeded. 

No ſooner was he maſter of the town, than, by his 


order, the ſoldiers put to the ſword all the inhabitants fe ; 
that fell in their way; without diſtinction of ſex or age. Plur. in 
{ Such a quantity uf blood was ſpilt in the ſtreets, that. Sylla. 
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it flowed out of the gates. Many of the Arbenians, be- 


lieving their native city was going to be deſtroyed, kil- 
led themſelves, that they might not ſurvive its ruin. Ari- 
tion, with ſome of his adherents, retired into the cita- 
del, but it was not long before want of water conſtrained 


him to ſurrender at diſcretion. The firſt fury againſt 


the Athentans being no abated, SYLLa, at the requeſt 


of Midias and Calliphon, two Athenian exiles, and of all 


the Roman Senators in his camp, fpared the reſt of the 


Citizens, ſaying, that he pardoned the living for the ſake 


of the dead, meaning the great men which Athens had 
produced. Nevertheleſs, he deprived the Athenians of 
the privileges of chuſing their own magiſtrates, and mak- 


iyg laws. He alſo condemned to death Ariſtion, toge- 


ther with his counſellors, his generals, and all the mini- 
ſters of his tyranny , but the execution of the tyrant 


* 


was deferred till another time. 5 


App. Mith. The Hiræeus ſtill remained to be reduced.  SYLLA 


196. 


App. loc. 
cit. 


Plut. in 
Sylla. 


led his forces againſt it, and Archelaus defended it, with 


his wonted courage and ability. According to Florus, 


SYLLa beat down the wall fix times, and Archelanus as 
often reſtored it. Neceflity, however, at length com- 
pelled the brave Afiatic to abandon the place: and he 
then retired to the port of Munychia. The Romans de- 


moliſhed the fortifications of the Piræeus, and burnt the 
ſtore-houſes, together with the magnificent arſenal built 


by Phils. | | | 
Archelaus ſoon quitted Munychia, and went into Bæo- 


tia, and from thence into Theſſaly. There he aſſembled 


all the Aſiatic troops that were in Greece, and ſent for 
the army of Arcathias, now under Taxiles, to come and 


join him. Taxiles obeyed, and Archelaus took upon 


him the chief command of all the forces, which con- 
ſiſted of 100000 foot, 10000 horſe, and go chariots of 


War. SYLLa, from Attica, marched into Bæotia, to 


meet the enemy. This he was blamed for, becauſe the 
vaſt plains of Hæotia were much more convenient for the 


| cavalry and chariots of the barbarians, in which their 


chief ſtrength conſiſted, than the rough and rocky coun- 
try 
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try about Athens. But SyLLa wanted proviſions, and 
Ae barren, and now ruined by war, could 
not ſubſiſt his army. Beſides, he was in anxiety for a 
body of troops, which, by his order, Hortenſius was 
bringing to him from Theſſaly. Hortenſius, under the 
guidance of Caphis, eſcaped the enemy, who endeavour- 
ed to intercept him; and, paſſing over mount Parnaſſus, 
joined SYLLA at the foot of it. Plutarch ſays, the pro- 

_ conſular army conſiſted of no more than 15000 foot, and 
1500 horſe. According to Appian, it did not amount App. p. 
(auxiliaries included) to a third part of the Afatics. 37: . 
SYLLA poſted himſelf on an eminence in the middle of Sylla. 
the plains of Zlatea, and in ſight of the enemy. Ar- 

_ chelaus, notwithſtanding his ſuperiority of numbers, did 
not think it prudent to hazard a general action ; never- 
theleſs, being prevailed upon by the preſſing inſtances 
of his officers, he drew out his forces, and offered bat- nl 
tle. The Roman general would have accepted the chal- | i 

| 
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| lenge ; but could neither by remonſtrances, nor intrea- 
ties, ſpirit up his men to fight; they were ſo terrified at 
the ſight of the enormous multitude of the barbarians *. 
Theſe, on the other hand, deſpiſing their enemies, quit- 
ted their camp in large companies, without leave of 
their commander, and went roaming about the country 1! 
to pillage. SYLLa, in the mean time, employed his „„ 
ſoldiers in the moſt laborious and difficult works; that '- nt 
he might bring them to demand the fight, rather than 
ſubmit to ſuch drudgery. After three days they called Ft 

out to be led to battle. .SyLLAa anſwered, You are only . 
weary of labour. If you really deſire to fight, arm your» | 
ſelves immediately, and ſcige that poſt : pointing to a ſteep 
rock at the confluence of the Cephiſus and Aſſus. Ar- 

_ fhelaus had already detached a body of his troops to take 1 
poſſeſſion of that rock. The Romans obeyed their ge- [20 
neral, and, by their diligence, prevented the enemy. - | 
On this diſappointment the Afatics decamped, and 


According to Appian, Archelaus, fo ſoon as the two armies came near 1 
enough to each other, offered battle, and 8 vA declined it. 1 


marched 5 
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V. of R. marched te Cheronea, thinking to ſurpriſe it: But SYL- 


LA again prevented them, and-threw into the town a 
Roman Legion, under the command of Gabinius. Ar- 
chelaus encamped in the neighbourhood of Cheronea, 
in a place difficult of acceſs, and over-looked by a ſteep 


hill, called Thurium : where he poſted a large detach- 


ment. The Roman general followed him, and ſoon af- 
ter ſent off a party of ſoldiers under the guidance of 
ſome Cheroneans, to diſlodge the enemy from Thurium. 

In the mean time, he drew up his forces in order of bat- 
tle, and Archelaus did the like. While the two armies 
ſtood fronting of each other, the Roman detachment, 
which, by a private road, had mounted unſeen to the 


top of the hill, drove from it the Aſiatics, who, in their 
flight, falling in among their own men, put them into - 


diſorder. laſtantly, Sylla advanced, and with ſo much 


diligence, that he allowed no opportunity, no ſpace, for 


their chariots to act. Their efforts were fo weak, that, 
according to Plutarch, the Romans, who had eaſily re- 
pelled them, called out for more, as they uſed to do at 
the chariot races in the Circus. The hiſtorians have left 


us a very confuſed deſcription of this battle : the vic- 


tory they unanimouſly aſcribe to SVA. Of the nume- 
rous forces of Archelaus, we are told, that only about 


10007 eſcaped with their general to Chalcis; bur what 


is yet more incredible, Plutarch, Appian, and Eutropius, 
make the loſs on the fide of the Romans to amount, the 


| firſt to twelve, the ſecond to thirteen, and the laſt to 


fourteen men. It would ſeem, that SyrLLa invented 
this fable himſelf: for in ſome Memoirs of his, quoted 
by Plutarch, he wrote, that, after the battle, he miſſed 


only fourteen of his men, two of whom returned to 


the camp before night. 

In honour of this victory, he celebrated wiifical games 
at Thebes, and ſent to the neighbouring towns for judges, 
to determine to whom the prizes ſhould be given ; for 
ſuch was his hatred to the Thebans, that he would ad- 


mit none of them to be judges ; and what doubtleſs 


they felt more teverely, he took f. om them half their 
lands, 


Chap. XI. FIRST MITHRIDATICS WAX. 
lands, and allotted the produce to the payment of the 
money, of which he had robbed the temples of Jupi- 
ter and Apollo. 4, 5 


Scarce were the games over, when he received intel- 
ligence, that the Conſul VaLErR1us FLaccus was croſ- 
ſing the Jonian fea with an army, in order to diveſt 
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him of his authority, and aſſume the conduct of the 


war againſt Mithridates. The Proconſul marched direct- 
ly to oppoſe him, and in Theſſaly was joined by ſome 
troops, which VaLERIUs had ſent before him to take 
poſſeſſion of that country. Hearing of this defeCtion, 
the Conſul ſailed to the Helle/pont, with a view to paſs 
that way into Ha. At the ſame time SyLLAa turned 

his arms againſt Dorylaus, one of Mithridates's generals, 
who had juſt entered Greece at the head of 80000 men, 
and was ravaging Bæotia in conjunction with Archelaus. 
The latter endeavoured to diſſuade Dorylaus from ha- 


App. Mith: 


p. 204. 


ut. f 
$ylla. 


zarding a pitched battle with the Romans, but with lit- 
tle effect, till ſome unſucceſsful ſkirmiſhes convinced 


him, that his collegue judged rightly. They then retir- 
ed before the enemy, and encamped near Orchomenos, in 
a vaſtplain watered by the river Melas, which, at a lit- 
tle diſtance, ſpreads itſelf in ſeveral muddy marſhes co- 
vered with reeds. So advantageous a ſituation induced 


the Aſiatics to venture a battle. SYLLA took meaſures 


to render this advantage uſeleſs to them. That he might 
not be ſurrounded, and that he might ſecure his wings, 
he cauſed ſeveral broad trenches * to be dug in the plai 


and at the extremities of theſe trenches raiſed little forts 
to defend the approaches. b 


On the day of battle, the Afatics ranged their cha- App. Mith 


riots in the front; their phalanxes in the ſecond line; 


the auxiliaries and Talian deſerters (all armed af- 


ter the Roman manner) in the third line; and their 


According to Plutarch, 8vLLA drew thoſe trenches to encloſe the 


ii. c. iu. 5 


xvii. 
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enemy between him and the marſhes, ſo that they might not have room | 


to employ their numerous cavalry 
works brought on the battle. 


— 


light 


; and their endeavour to hinder the \ 
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light troops in the rear; their numerous cavalry were 


placed on the wings. 


SYLLA drew up bas e in three lines, leaving 


ſpaces between the battalions, that the cavalry, which 


he poſted in the rear, might have room to advance to 


the charge. Before the ſecond line, he cauſed a great 


number of ſtakes to be fixed in the ground, to ſtop the 
progreſs of the chariots; and gave orders to the ſoldiers 
of the firſt line to retire behind thoſe ſtakes, when the 
chariots approached. Victory declared for SyLLa. Hav- 


ing killed 4 5000 of the Enemy, he purſued the reſt to 


their camp, and forced it. We hear no more of Dory- 


laus. As for Archelaus, we are told, that he hid him- 
ſelf, two days, in the marſhes, and then found a bark 
which carried him to Eubæa, wherehe aſſembled all the 
Afiatic troops, that remained in Greece. 

Mithridates, in the mean time, by his cruelties in A. 
a, had occalioned Epheſus, Tralles, and ſeveral other 


cities, to revolt from him. Thoſe which he reduced by 


force, he puniſhed with great ſeverity ; but fearing a ge- 
neral defeCtion, he proclaimed liberty to the Greek cities, 


remitted to the debtors the payment of what they owed 


to their creditors, and gave to all ſlaves and ſtrangers 
the freedom of the cities, in which they lived. Hear- 
ing of the defeat of his army at Orchomenos, he ſent or- 


ders to Archelaus to make peace with SYLLa, on the 
beſt conditions he could obtain. Archelaus wamediate- 


ly diſpatched a meſſenger to propoſe a treaty. SYLLA 


Y. of R. 
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very willingly conſented ; for he had neither ſhips, nor 


money to carry on the war ; and longed impatiently to 


be in italy, that he might revenge himſelf upon his ene- 
mies, who tyrannized in that country. 
CinNa, without the formality of holding the Co- 


mitia, had declared himſelf Conſul for the third time, 
and appointed Cx. Paix ius CaRBo to be his collegue 
in that office. 

The Ahatic general, knowing theſe things, propoſed, 
in a conference which enſued, hat SyLt.a ſhould leave - 
Mithridates in poſſeſſion of Afi a and Pontus, and return 

| : 0 
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to /taly, there to put an end to the civil war: in which"\ 


end, the king, he ſaid, would ſupply him with men, 
money, and ſhips. On the other hand, SyLLa adviſed 
Archelaus to deſert Mithridates, deliver up his fleet to 


the Romans, and declare himſelf king in his ſtead : On 


which conditions he offered him the title of Friend and 
Ally of the Senate and People of Rome. Archelaus ex- 
preſſing his deteſtation of ſuch treachery, SyLLa reph- 
ed, F you, a Cappadocian, and the ſlave, or, if you 


will, the friend of a barbarian king, refuſe, for ſo great 


a reward, to commit a baſe action, bow dare you make trea- 


ſonable propoſals to a Roman general—19 SyLLa ? Have 
you forgot, that you are the ſame Archelaus who fled from 
Cheronea with a handful of men, the remains of 120000 
Soldiers ? That you afterwards hid yourſelf two days in the 
marſhes of Orchomenos, and that Bœotia is now rendered 
inacceſſible by the beaps of your ſlaughtered troops, with 
which its plains are covered ©? Archelaus, then changing 

| don, 


u Appian gives a different account of this conference. According to 
him, Arcbelau thus addreſſed SyLLa. © King Mithridates, who in- 
4 herits his father's friendſhip for Rome, was compelled to make war a- 
«« gainſt her by the covetouſneſs of other generals, whom ſhe employ- 
« ed; but now having had experience of your virtue, he ſues to you 
„for peace, ee you require nothing but what is equizable. 

SYLLA anſwered, | | | 
Mitbridates ought firſt to have ſent Ambaſſadors to complain of in- 
« juries; but inſtead of that, he injuriouſly invaded the territories of o- 
« ther powers, ſlaughtered multitudes of people, plundered the public 

treaſuries, and the temples, and ſeized the poſſeſſions of the flain. 
Nor has he acted with more fidelity, or moderation, with regard to 
* his own friends, than to us. Many of thoſe he has put to death, 
„ without cauſe. And he diſcovered an inveterate hatred to us, not 

any neceſſity of making war, when he exerciſed all manner of cruel- 
ties upon the //a/ians of Aſia, without diſtinction of ſex or age. Such 
was the hatred of this hereditary friend of Rome to the Roman namie : 


«« 
46 


his men. Equity, therefore, does not demand, that we ſhould te- 
ceive him into an alliance; yet, for your fake, I promiſe that the R-- 
mans ſhall forgive him, if he ſincerely repents. But if he ſtill di- 
ſembles, I adviſe you, Archelaus, to reflect upon the preſent ſituation 
of his affairs, and / yoar own ; and to conſider, how he uſes to treat 
bis friends, and how we acted towards EUmexts and Mas tx 1ssA.“ 


Archelaus, 


nor did he think of that friendſhip, till J had deſtroyed 160000 of 
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Y. of R. tone, begged of the Roman to grant peace to Mitbri- 
666. dates. SYLLa conſenting, thele terms were agreed 

upon. a | : ; EG 4s | f p 4 8 5 
The king was to relinquiſh Aſia, and Papblagonia; 
give up Bithynia to Nicomedes, and Cappadocia to Ario- 
barzanes : pay the Romans 2000 talents for the ex- 
pences of the war, and deliver to them 70 gallies with 
all their rigging. 


On the other hand, SYLLA was to confirm Mitbri- 


dates in the poſſeſſion of his other dominions, and pro- 
cure him the title of Friend and Ally of Rome. 

Theſe articles were ſent without delay to the king of 
| Pontus, to be by him ratified. Then SyLLa ſet out for 
Macedon, in his way to the Helleſpont, and took with 

him Archelaus, who falling ſick at Lariſſa, he ſtopped 
the march of the army to wait his recovery, expreſ- 
ſing the ſeme tender regard for him, as if he had been 
his collegue, or his intimate friend. He alſo gave him 
10000 acres of land in Eubæa, and honoured him with 
the title of the Friend and Ally of Rome; and though 
the Proconſul ſet at liberty all the other priſoners that 


were friends af Mzthridates, yet he put to death Ari- 


ion, becauie he was at enmity with Ardhelaus. Such 
extraordinary kindneſs to this general raiſed à ſuſpicion, 
that he had betrayed the Aſiatics at the battle of Chero- 


Frag. Sal- uea Mubrigates himſelf in a letter to Arſaces, king of 


luſt. Liv. the Parthians, ſpeaking of theſe times, ſays expreſly, 


that Archelaus, the moſt unworthy of his ſervants, had 


ruined his affairs, by betraying his army. The eaſy 
victory which the Romans obtained, at Cheronea, over 
the numerous forces of Arebelaus, who had fought fo 
bravely in Aſia, and fo ſtoutly defended the Piraeus 
his giving battle in a place where his troops had not 
room to act; and SYLLa's dexterity in corrupting his 
adverſaries with money (an art to which his ſucceſs 1n 


Archelaus, offended at this intimation, replied with heat, „Peace 


may be concluded upon reaſonable terms; I will never betray the 
* forces intruſted to me.“ | | 


War 


war ſeems to have been chiefly owing) make the ſtory of 
Archelaus's treachery not mprobabte x. 

Whilſt the Proconſul ſtayed at Lariſſa, Ambaſſadors 
from Mithridates arrived there, and informed him, that 
their maſter approved of all the other artieles of the 
treaty, but would by no means part with Paphlagonia, 
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* 


Plut. in 


Sylla. 


or the ſeventy galleys demaaded. To this SyLLA, in 


great anger, What ! Mithridates refuſes to give up 
Paphlagonia and the ſhips ! He, who 1 thought would have 
fallen at my feet, and thanked me for leaving him that right 


hand, with which he has maſſacred ſo many Roman Citi- 
zens ! He'll ſpeak in another tone, when JI am in Aſia. At 


preſent let him fit at Pergamus, and form projects for a war 


which he has not ſeen “. | 

The Ambaſſadors, confounded, did not anſwer a word; 
but Archelaus taking SYLLa by the hand, begged of 
him to moderate his anger. At length he obtained leave 
to go to the king, promiſing to return with the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, or to kill himſelf in his maſter's pre- 
lence. | 


In the mean time, SYLL a, to keep his troops in (x- App Mith. 


erciſe, and enrich them with ſpoil, turned his arms a- p. 207. 


gainſt the Medi and Dardani, nations bordering upon 

Macedon, and pillaged their country. . Wake. 
Archelaus, at his return, acquainted the Proconſul, 

that the peace would be concluded on the terms he had 


* According to Appian (Mithrid. p. 214.) the king growing jealous 
of Archelaus, as if in the treaty of peace he had yielded too much to 
SYLLA, the Cappadocian, thereupon deſerted to Murena, (whom SYLLA 


Plut. n 
Sylla. 


had left at the head of the Roman forces in ia) and perſuaded him to 


renew the war againſt the king of Pontus. 


Plutarch likewiſe (in Lucull.) ſays, that Archelaus deſerted to the Ro- 
mans. 


Y The report of the Ambaſſadors, according to Appian, was, that 


Mithridates conſented to every thing but the ceſſion of Paphiagonia; and 


they added, That the king could haye obtained better terms from Fim- 
bria. then at the head of the forces, which the Marian faction had 
ſent into Aa under VAL ERTus FLaccus.] SYLLA, angry at the com: 
pariſon, anſwered, © Fimbria ſhall be puniſhed ; and when I come in- 
to A/ia, I ſhall ſee whether Mithridares chuſes peace or war.” App. 


Mitbrid. p. 207. 


"Yo. Ve» © : propoſed, 
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Y. of R. propoſed, but that Mithridates earneſtly deſired a con- 
668. ference with him. The reaſon why the King deſired 

this conference, was to procure the aſſiſtance of SYLLa 
- againſt Fimbria, who made war upon him with great vi- 

our. 1 
| : Fimbria, a good ſoldier, but an execrable villain, had 
_ 5 (as was before mentioned) been, by Cinxa, appointed 
Epit. l. lieutenant to VALRaIVUS FLaccus, a man extreme- 
Ixxxii. ly covetous, and diſagreeable to the ſoldiers. The 
Dio Caſſ. laſt year, when the army arrived in Afia, Fimbria, on 
ap. Valeſ. Occaſion of a quarrel between him and the Quæſtor, 
was diſplaced by VALERIUS, and his office given to the 
Quæœſtor. Fimbria reſenting this, ſtirred up the ſoldiers 
to ſedition, murdered the general, and put himſelf at 
App Mith. the head of the forces. He afterwards defeated in bat- 
p. 20s. tle one of Mithridates's ſons, forced the King himſelf to 
quit Pergamus, and then beſieged him in Pitanes, a ma- 
Plut in ritime town, whither he had fled. At this time, Lucur- 
Lucul. us, SYLLa's Quæſtor, returning from Syria with a 
fleet, Fimbria ſent to him, deſiring he would block up 
Atanes by ſea, and ſhare the glory of finiſhing the war, 
by taking the king of Pontus priſoner; a glory which, 
he ſaid, would far outſhine the boaſted victories of Sv1- 
LA at Cheronea and Orchomenos. It is ſaid, that Lu- 
CULLUS, either unwilling to act without authority from 
his general, or to enter into a confederacy with ſo infa- 
mous a man as Fimbria, refuſed to join in the enter- 
prize, and gave the king time to make his eſcape. Be 
that as it will, Mithridates got ſafe to Mitylene in 


Leſbos. * 


Dio Car, After the king's flight, Fimbria ravaged the country 


ap. Valeſ. at pleaſure, committing every where exceſſive cruel- 


App. loc. ties. The inhabitants of [um fearing the ſame treat- 
cit. | | | | 


Dis Caf}. (ap. Valeſ. 65 3.) reports, that Fimbria having ordered 
ſome wretches to be whipped to death, and having obſerved, on the 
day of execution, that there were more poſts fixed in the ground, than 
perſons condemned, cauſed ſoine of the ſpectators to be ſeized and whipt 
at thoſe ſupernumerary poſts, that they might not ſeem to have been ſet 
up to no purpoſe, | | 
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ment with their neighbours, ſurrendered themſelves to Liv, Epit. 
SYLLA by deputies whom they ſent to him: whereupon l Hi. 
he ſent to Fimbria not to attempt any thing againſt that 
town. Himbria, nevertheleſs, having by force or fraud 
got admiſſion into the place, put all the inhabitants he 
met with to the ſword, demolithed the walls, and burnt © 
the houſes. Next day he went round it, to fee that no- 
thing was left ſtanding *. It is alſo ſaid that he put to 
death by torture the meſſengers whom SyYLLA had ſent 
to him. 50 | 
To reduce this violent outrageous enemy, and to 


_ plunder Afia, SYLLa.haftened into that country, having 


firſt ordered LucurLus to fail to the Helleſpont, thereby 

to ſecure the paſſage of the army. When he had reach- 

ed Dardanus, Mithridates arrived there with 200 gallies, Plut. in 
and an army of 26c00 men. At the conference which Sylla. 
enſued, the king, approaching the Roman Proconſul, 

held out his hand to him, as a token of friendſhip. 
SYLLAa, before he made any return to that civility, aſk- 

ed him, whether he accepted of the peace, on the con- 

ditions to which Archelans had agreed. The king mak- 

ing no anſwer, Syi.La continued: Ut belongs to ſup- 
pliants to ſpeak, conquerors may be ſilent, if they pleaſe. 
Then the king began tojuſtity his own conduct, laying App. Mith. 


the blame of the war upon the avarice of the Roman ge- p. 208. 


nerals, who had deprived him of Phrygia, and ſtirred 

up Nicomedes againſt him. SyLLa, at length, interrupt- plut. in 
ing him, ſaid, I have often heard, Mithridates, that you Sylla. 
are very eloquent, but now I am convinced of it by my own 
experience, ſince you can give ſuch plauſible colours to the 

moſt unjuft and enormous actions. And when he had put 

the king in mind, that the Roman Senate had annulled App. in 
the bargain made between his father and Aquilius about loc. cit. 
Phrygia; that Nicomedes complained of his having aſſiſt— 

ed Socrates to invade Bithynia, and therefore had a right 


2 The Palladium (ſays Appian) it is thought was found entire among 
the rubbiſh. Some chuſe rather to believe, that Diomedes and Uly/es 
took it away in the time of the Trojan war. The hiſtorian calls the 
Palladium, the ſhrine of Minerva. 
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The ROMAN HISTORY. Bock VII. 
to make repriſals; and that Mithridates ſhould have car- 
ried his complaints to the Senate, and waited for their 
anſwer before he began hoſtilities: He added, but 


granting you had a right to defend yourſelf againſt 
Nicomedes, what injury had Ariobarzanes done you, 
that you ſhould diveſt him of his kingdom ? your op- 


poſing his reſtoration, brought upon you this war; 


a war which you had long before meditated ; for you 
hoped, that, when you had conquered the Romans, 
you ſhould make yourſelf maſter of the whole world, 
and therefore fought an occaſion of quarrel with them. 
This 1s undeniably clear from hence, that, before 
the war began, you made alliances with the Thra- 
cians, Scythians, and Sarmatians, ſolicited the neigh- 
bouring kings, built a fleet, and provided yourſelf 
with pilots and maſters of ſhips; but your deſigns 
are diſcovered, chiefly by the time in which they 
broke out; for when you found that our allies in 
Italy had revolted from us, you laid hold of that op- 

portunity, attacked Ariobarzanes and Nicomedes, the 
Gallo-greeks, and Paphlagonia, and even our province 
of Afia. Not content with this, you carried your 
arms into Europe, though, by the decrees of the Se- 
nate, the Aſiatic kings were forbid to hold any thing 
there. You over-ran Macedsn, and deprived the 
Greeks of their liberty: nor did you [repent of theſe 


actions, till I had delivered Greece and Macedon from 


your violences, and cut off many thouſands of your 
men [I wonder you now attempt to excuſe, what 
you before aſked pardon for, by Archelaus. Perhaps, 


you were afraid of me when at a diſtance, but now, 


when I am preſent, imagine I am to come to hear a 
trial, a cauſe pleaded. The time for trials and plead- 
ings is over: the affair is ſubjected to the determina- 
tion of war: a war, in which you are the aggreſſor, 
and we upon the defenſive; and as we have ſtrenu- 
ouſly defended ourſelves hitherto, we ſhall continue 
to do ſo to the end.” The king, terrified at this an- 


Sry 
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gry ſpeech, declared, that he ratified the PR ACR don be 


conditions ſettled by Archelaus. Hereupon SYLLa em- 
| | Digced ” :.. ...--7 


Concerning Mithridates, the ingenious and judicious M. Monteſuiou Confid.ſur 
writes thus: + 5:7 eee 
Of the many kings whom the Romans attacked, Mithridates was &c. ch. vii, 
* the only one who made a courageous defence, and brought them into — 


danger. 
9 Hs dominions were ſituated moſt advantageouſly for a war with 
' Rome, they reached to the inacceſſible country of Mount Caucaſus, in- 
habited by a fierce and ſavage people, whom that prince could call to 
his aſſiſtance: From thence they extended along the ſea of Pontus, 
* which was covered with his ſhips, and he was inceſſantly purchaſing 
new armies of Scythians ; Afia lay open to his invaſions, and he was 
rich, becauſe the inhabitants of his maritime cities carried on an ad- 
vantageous traffic with nations leſs induſtrious than they. 
« Proſcriptions, the cuſtom of which began at this time, had forced 
ſeveral Romans to leave their country. Theſe were received by Mith- 
ridates with open arms, and he formed Legions, into which he incor- 
porated thoſe exiles, who proved the beſt ſoldiers in his army. 
*The cities of Greece and Mia, finding the Roman yoke grow more 
intolerable every day, repoſed their whole confidence in this barbarian 
fing, who invited them to liberty.] ef 5 
+ On the other ſide, the Romans, diſtreſſed by inteſtine diviſions, and 
threatened with more imminent dangers, neglected the affairs of 4/ra, 
<< and ſuffered Mithridates to purſue his viQtories, or take breath after 
his defeats. - 1 Zh 
Nothing had contributed more to the ruin of moſt kings, than the 
manifeſt deſire they ſhewed for pzacz : by this, they had prevented 
all other nations from ſharing with them in a danger, from which they 
were ſo anxious to extricate themſelves. - But Mithridates immediate- 
ly made the whole world ſenſible, that he was an enemy to the Romans, 
and would be fo eternally.” The author, when he penned theſe laſt 
words, had probably in his mind rhe maſſacre of the Italians in Alia. | 
Dr. Midaleton ſpeaks to the ſame effect in his life of Cicero. | 
The Ttal/ic war was no ſooner ended, than another broke out, 
which, though at a great diſtance from Nome, was one of the moſt dif- 
ficult and deſperate, in which it ever was engaged; againſt Mithri- 
dates, king of Pontus; a martial and powerful prince, of a reſtleſs 
ſpirit and ambition, with a capacity equal to the greateſt deſigns; 
who diſdaining to ſee all his hopes blaſted by the overbearing power 
of Rome, and confined to the narrow boundary of his hereditary do- 
** minion, broke through his barrier at once, and over-ran the leſſer A+» 
«© fia, like a torrent, and, in one day, cauſed eighty thouſand Roman C- 
tizens to be maſſacred in cold blood. His forces were anſwerable to 
the vaſtneſs of his attempt, and the 1iNEXPIABLE WAR, that be bad 
now declared again/t the Republic.” Midd. Life of Cicero, vol. i. 
1 21 
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Y. of R. braced him, and made a reconciliation between him and 


668. 


Plut. in 
«» Sylla. 


the two kings, Ariobarzanes and Micomedes. 
How advantageous ſoever this treaty was to the Ro- 
man general, his ſoldiers complained, that he had ſuffer- 


ed the greateſt enemy of the Roman name to depart in 


eace, loaded with the ſpoils of Aſa. SYLLA, to juſtify 
his conduct, repreſented to them, that he ſhould. not 


have been ſtrong enough to reſiſt Mithridates and Fim- 
 bria, had they joined againſt him: Some days after, he 


App. Mith. 


P- 210. 


App. Mith. 
p- all, 


marched towards Fimbria, who lay encamped under the 


walls of Thyatira in Lydia; and on his arrival in the 
neighbourhood, ſent him a ſummons to deliver up the 
command of an army which he held contrary to Law. 


Fimbria anſwered him ſharply, that his own authority 
was not very legal; but his ſoldiers. deſerting in great 


numbers to SYLLA, and thoſe who remained with him 
refuſing to take the military oath, he hired a flave to 
murder SYLLA ; and this attempt not ſucceeding, he at 
laſt deſired an interview with him. The Proconſul ſent 
to him one of his officers, named Rutilins. Himbria re- 


ſented it extremely, that SyLLa ſhould refuſe him a con- 
ference, which it was not uſual to refuſe even to an ene- 


my : however, he aſked pardon for what he had done, 


and made his youth his excuſe, Rutilius anſwered, that 


if he would quit Aa, SYLLA would allow him a ſafe 
paſſage to the ſea. - To this Fimbria replied, that he 


| knew a better way; and then, retiring into a temple in 


the town, ran himſelf through with his ſword. The 
wound not proving mortal, he commanded one of his 
ſlaves to diſpaich him. The ſlave immediately obeyed, 
and then killed himſelf upon his maſter's body. What 


What is here ſaid, by theſe two excellent writers, concerning the pur- 


oſe of Mitbridites, in maſſacring ſo many thouſand /ralians in cold blood, 
ſeems very well founded; that is co ſay, it was probably the king's in- 


tention at the time of his committing that maſſacre, that the neighbour- 


ing ſtates, and all the world, ſhould underſtand it as his declaration of 
an INEXPIABLE War againſt the Romans, However, from the ignomi- 
nious terms of peace to which he ſubmitted by his treaty with SyLLa, 
he ſoon forfeited all the benefit he could poſſibly have promiſed himſelf 
from ſuch a declaration. N = 

| ſoldiers 
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ſoldiers had remained with him, now liſted in SYLLA' Wh 
arm | 
The Proceuſil ſtaid ſome time in Aſia, to ſettle the Plut. in 

government, plunder the inhabitants, amaſs money for & 1 
the Italian war, and enrich his foldiers. The Jlienſes, 85 b. 

the Chians, the Rhodians, the Lycians, the people of 
Magnefia, who had all ſuffered great loſſes and hardſhips 
by Mithridates, were re-eſtabliſhed in their liberty, and 
declared the friends and allies of Rome. SYLLa then 
publiſhed an edict, commanding all the ſlaves who had 
been ſet free by the king of Pontus to return to their 
maſters. This edit occaſioning great tumults, and 
ſome cities revolting, the Romans made a prodigious 


215 


{ſlaughter of the people, both ſlaves and free, demoliſh- 


ed the walls of many towns, and fold all the effects be- 

longing to the inhabitants of many others. Thoſe of 

Mithridates's party were every where ſeverely puniſhed, 

eſpecially the Ephefians, Who had taken from their tem- 

ples the preſents which the Romans had dedicated to Idem, p. 

their Gods, After this, the Proconſul convened at E- 212. 
pheſus an aſſembly of deputies! from all the cities of Aſia. 

T here he repreſented to them, the kindneſs of the Ro- 

man People to the Afiatics, in delivering them from the 

yoke of Antiochus the Great, and in declaring them, all 

free, except ſome nations which they had given to Eu- 

menes and the Rhodians, rather as allies than ſubjects ; 

and he reproached them with their readineſs to join Mith- 

ridates, and execute his cruel orders. He added, you 

have been in part puniſhed for theſe crimes by the king 


of Pontus himſelf, who exhauſted you by rapine and 


ſlaughter, deprived you of your lands, cancelled the 


_ debts due to you, ſet your ſlaves at liberty, placed ty- 


rants in ſome towns, and gave all fort of encourage- 
ment, both by ſea and land, to pirates and robbers (from 
whence you may know, by experience, what patrons 
you choſe to yourſelves, in the room of thoſe you re- 
nounced) and the authors of theſe miſchiefs have been 


in part puniſhed by us. Nevertheleſs, a public puniſh- Idem. p. 
ment mutt be inflicted for your demerits. But far be it 213. 


from Roman clemency to command impious murders, 
e 4 unmerited 
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J. of R. unmerited confiſcations, and to deprive maſters of their 
" flaves; barbarous practices, of which my mind abhors 

the very thought. Regard ſhall be had to the Grecian 

name, the glory of Ala, and our ancient friendſhip. 


you in a ſum to the value of five years tribute, which I 

now order to be paid, over and above the expences ! 
have been at in this war, and the uſual taxes due from 
the province. I ſhall ſettle in juſt proportions what each 
city is to advance, and fix a time for payment. All 
who diſobey I ſhall look upon as enemies. 


ſoldiers into all the towns to collect the ſeveral ſums 

required. The people were obliged to borrow money 

at high intereſt, and to mortgage their theatres, their 

gymnaſiums, the fortifications of their towns, their 

walls, and whatever belonged to the public. Accord- 

Plut. in ing to Plutarch, the public fine, impoſed upon Aſia, 

Sylla, amounted to twenty thouſand talents. Beſide this, 

3875008) SYLLA gave up the people to the infolence and cove- 

touſneſs of his ſoldiers, obliging their hoſts to pay to 

ol. 108. 4d. each of them ſixteen drachms a day, and to entertain 

Id. them and as many of their friends as they ſhould pleaſe 

11.128. 3%, to invite. Every centurion had fifty drachms a day 
Id. allowed him, and two ſuits of apparel*. 

App. Mi- Nor did the Proconſul defend the Afiatics from the 

thrid. pirates, to whom Mithridates had given ſuch encou- 

P. 213. ragement, that they not only infeſted the ſeas, but 

were become terrible to the towns, SyLLA quietly ſuf- 

fered them, while he was in Wa, to take Jaſſus, Sa- 

mos, Clazomene. and Samorhrace, and to plunder the 

temple in the Jaſt-mentioned place of ornaments to the 

1937501. value of a thouſand talents. At length he prepared 

Arbuth. for his alian expedition, leaving Murena in Aſia, at 

the head of that army, which Fimbria had lately com- 

manded, he ſet fail from Epbeſus, and, the third day, 


firſt introduced debauchery and drinking among them, and taught them 


to admire ſtatues and pictures, and to rifle private houſes, plunder tem- 
ples, &c. Bell, Cat. c. xi. 7 | 


I ſhall therefore (and may the Gods proſper it) only fine 


After this moſt gracious ſpeech, he ſent parties of 


According to Salat, SyrLLa, to gain the affections of his ſoldiers, 


arrived 


1 


* 
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ö arrived at Athens, where he was initiated in the Eleu- >” 
ſimian myſteries. | | 
; AT Rome, CI NNA and CaRBo had continued them- V. of R 


ſelves in the Conſulſhip for the new year, and the for- 669. Bet. 
- mer had married his daughter to the famous Julius Bont. 83. 
[  Cxsar. On the news of the approach of Sy LLa with 368. 
[ a victorious army, a great fleet, and an immenſe trea- Sueton. ia 
1 | ſure, the Conſuls levied ſoldiers all over 7aly to a pro- Jul Cæſar, 
1 digious number, fitted out ſhips, and collected money 4 de 
| and proviſions for the impending war. The Proconſul, Bel. Civ. 1. 
not daunted at theſe preparations, wrote a letter to the i. p. 396. 
f Senate, wherein he reckoned up all his exploits, from 
g the time of his Queſtorſhip to that of his Conſulſhip, 
/ againſt the Numidians, the Cimbri, and the Utralians ; 
r 
r 


=> . "Px 
r —— Tia tf pt. 


exaggerated his victories over Mithridates, and boaſted 
of the number of nations he had reduced to the obedi- | 
ence of Rome : But he gloried in nothing ſo much, as App. ibid. 
8 that his camp had been a ſanctuary to the Roman Citi- p. 397. 
zens, whom the cruelty of Civ A had driven into ba- 
X niſhment. He added, that for a reward of theſe ſer- 
1 vices to the ſtate, his enemies had prevailed to have 
1 him declared an exile, his houſe demoliſhed, his friends 
D murdered, and his wife and children forced to fly from 
1 = Rome to fave their lives: but that he would ſoon return, 
and take vengeance, both on his private enemies, and 
: thoſe of the public. The reſt of the Citizens, the new 
as well as the old, he promiſed not to hurt. The Se- 
t nate, terrified at this letter, immediately diſpatched 
commiſſioners, with an earneſt requeſt to him, to be 
S reconciled to his adverſaries, offering him the ſecurity 
> of the public faith for the performance of whatever he | 
: ſhould demand. At the ſame time, they forbad the 
1 Confuls to make any more levies till an anſwer cauld 
t be obtained from him. Cixx A promiſed to obey ; but 
. no ſooner were the commiſſioners ſet out from Rome, 


3 than the Conſuls made a progreſs through Haly, enliſt- 
ing ſoldiers. and forming different armies to oppoſe their 
7} enemy. Their deſign was, that the ſeat of the war 


| ſhould be abroad; and, with this view, they ordered 
| forces to be tranſported into Dalmatia. The firſt de- 
4 LE, | | tach- + 
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tachment had a ſafe paſſage, but the next, meeting with 


a ſtorm, returned home, and diſperſed themſelves, giv- 
ing out every where, that they would not fight againſt 


their countrymen. The reſt of the army, encouraged 
by this example, refuſed to embark for Dalmatia. 
Wherenpon Ci x NA aſſembled them, and by menaces 
would have compelled them to obey, bur they mutinied 
and flew him *. 


CauBo, by the death of his collegue, remaining ſole 


maſter of the adminiſtration, found various pretences 


to put off the eleCtion of a new Conſul to the next year. 
In the mean time, the commiſſioners who had been ſent 
to SYLLA returned. with an anſwer to this effect (ac- 
cording to Appian) that he would never have any friend- 
ſhip with the actors of ſuch crimes; that if the Roman 
People had an inclination to pardon them, he would 


not oppoſe it; but that thoſe would be in the ſafeſt . 


condition, who took refuge with him, as he had an 
army ſo much at his devotion ©. By which flaft] words, 
ſays Appran, it was plain, he deſigned to retain his com- 
mand, and to poſſeſs himſelf of the government “. 


Caro, to keep the Lalians ſteady to his cauſe, would 


have obliged all the towns and colonies of 7raly to give 
hoſtages for their fidelity. But the Senate hindered the 
EXECution of this project. However, by the intereſt of 
his party, he got a Law paſſed, for diſtributing the 
freedmen among all the five and thirty tribes, and ob- 


Plutarch ſays, the mutiny was occaſioned by a ſuſpicion, that Cix- 


Na had murdered Pour E (afterward ſurnamed the Great); that CIix- 


NA, in his flight, was overtaken by a Centurion; that when this man 


| was going to run him through, he fell on his knees, and offered him, 


if he would ſpare his life, a ſeal ring, which was of great value. I do 
not come, faid the officer, to ſeal a contract, but to puniſh a wicked, 


and a cruel tyrant , and, at theſe words, plunged his ſword in the Con- 


ſu's body. Plut. in Pomp. f 
© The Epitome of Lewy, I. Ixxxiv. (with which Vell. Pat. ſeems to 


agree) tells us, that SyLLA offered to ſubmit to the authority of the 


Senate, on condition, that all who had been baniſhed by the Marian 
faction, and had fled to him, ſhould be reſtored :' and that CanBo, and 


his party, hindered theſe terms from being accepted. 


tajned 
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tained a decree of the Senate, ordaining that all armies | 
every where ſhould be diſbanded. 

SYLLA paid no regard to this decree. Leaving Athens, 
he marched to Dyrrbachium, in order to embark there 
on board a fleet of twelve hundred ſhips (1600, accord- App. de 
ing to Appian.) Before he ſet fail, he began, it is ſaid, Bell. Civ. 
to fear leſt his troops ſhould, on their arrival in Hah, ag 398. 
diſband themſelves, and return to their reſpective g,1,, 
homes. But they foon freed him from his apprehenſi- 
ons; for, of their own accord, they took a new oath of 
fidelity to him; nay, thinking, that he wanted money, 
they made a contribution among themſelves, and offer- 


C. Junivs NokBANUs, that SYLLa landed at Brundu- $70: Bet. 

um, with an army of five Roman Legions, and f1% thou- e 1 7 8 
ſand horſe,. beſide the Macedonian and Heloponneſſan zog. 5 
auxiliaries, in all 6000 men. By SYLLa's account, App. loc. 

as given by Plutarch, the Marian faction had on foot et. 

450 © Cohorts of good troops, commanded by fifteen 

generals. Appian ſays, their forces, at this time, a- 

mounted to 200 Cohorts of 500 men each, but that App. p. 

afterwards they were increaſed. He adds, that the Peo- 400. 

ple favoured the Conſuls much more than SyYLLa, be- 

cauſe he ſeemed the aggreſſor, invading his country in 

a hoſtile manner; whereas the Conſuls, though they 

had in reality only their own intereſt at heart, yet pre- - 
tended a view to the public good. Beſides, the People, 4 

conſcious of being themſelves equally tranſgreſſors, took 

up arms out of fear, knowing, that SYLLa would not 

be ſatisfied with chaſtiſing them, but was meditating 
ravages, ſlaughter, and deſtruction Thus far Appian. 

But if we may believe Yell. Paterculus, all the beſt men 

flocked to SYLLA's army. Among theſe, it ſeems, was 

CETHEGUs, who had been a great enemy to the Pro- App. p. 

conſul, and had by him been driven out of Rome, when 399. 


4 Yell, Pat. (1. ii. c. xxiv.) ſays, that SYLLa's army amounted to no 
more than 30000 men. 


e Vell. Pat. (Joe: cit.) tells us, that the Marian army conſiſted of 


above 200000 men. 55 
CNN A 
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T. of R. CinxAa was expelled. Herres alſo, ſo well known by 
mm” CictRo's pleadings againſt him, quitted Carbo, to whom 
Verr. I c he had been Quæſtor in Gaul the laſt year, carried off 
xi. & ſeq. the public money with him, and took refuge with SyL- 

La, that he might not be obliged to pats his accounts. 
- The Proconſul, ſays Cicero, would not truſt him as a 
friend, but removed him from the army, and placed 
him at Beneventum, where he could do no hurt, being 
- narrowly watched by perſons ſteady to the cauſe : Yet 
SYLLA afterwards rewarded him, as a traitor, liberally 
with the eſtates of ſome of the inhabitants of that town, 
whom he proſcribed. ME TELL US Pros, Ck assvs, and 


Pome+iy, (the fon of Pompeius Strabo formerly mention- 


ed) likewiſe repaired to SYLLAa's camp. MerTeLLus, 

Liv. Epit. ſince his flight from Rome, when Mar1vus and CIxNA 
L xx. entered the City, had endeavoured to kindle a war in 
| Africa, but had been driven from thence by Fabrus, 
Py. in Prætor of that province. C&assUus, on the death of 
[Al]. 


into Africa, and joined MEeTELLUs : but ſoon quarrell- 


ing with him, he left that country, and went to SYLLa, 


Pomp (afterwards ſurnamed the Great) was at this 
Vell. Pat. time about twenty-three years of age. Having, by his 


— credit in the country of Picenum, raiſed three Legions, 
v. Epit. 


| Ixzxx;, he led them to SvLLa, and, in his march, defeated 


Plut. in Brutus, one of the chiefs of the Marian faction, who 
Pomp. oppoſed his paſſage. On his arrival, SyLL. a roſe up to 

receive him, (a civility which he paid to none of the 
App. p. other generals) and ſaluted him by the title of Impera- 
399- tor. | : 10 
_ SyLLa, advancing into the country, fought a battle 
with the Conſul NoxgANus, at Canuſium, vanquiſhed 
him, and flew ſeven thouſand his men. The Procon- 


f According to Plutarch, SyLLa advanced to meet Pour v, and 
alighted from his horſe, as ſoon as he came up to him. | 

$ In the Epitome of Livy, we are told, that, before this battle, 8 I- 

LA ſent deputies to Nox BAN us to treat of peace; and that the latter 

offered violence to them. Appian ſays, that SYLLa ſent deputies to 

NoxBanus ſome time after the battle. Both ftories can hardly be 


true. | 
fa! 


Cinna, had raiſed;ſome forces inSpary, tranſported them 


ſul loſt only ſeventy ſoldiers on this occaſion, or, as ſome 

Y Þ fay, an hundred and.twenty-four ; and, if we believe 

n | Plutarch, he obtained this victory merely by the cou- 

il rage of his troops, for he led them to the attack with- 

out forming them into any order. No ANus ſhut him- 

ſelf up in Capua; and the other Conſul, L. Scirio, 

marched to oppoſe the enemy. As he was more ſoli- f 
citous to bring about a peace than to carry on the war, 4 
SYLLA, who knew his diſpoſition, ſent him ſome over- Pplut. in 
tures, which he very willingly liſtened to: but the Pro- Sylla. 
conſul found various pretences to put off the concluſion 

of the affair. During this negotiation, his ſoldiers, long 
practiſed in wiles and cunning under fo artful a maſter, 
corrupted many in Scirio's army by bribes, promiles, 
and flattery. At length, all the Conſul's troops deſert- 
ed him, and went over in a body to SYLLa *. Sci PIO App. p. | 
was taken priſoner in his tent, together with his fon ; 42. q 
but the Proconſul, after having in vain endeavoured to 
engage them in his party, ſet them both at liberty: fo - f 
different, ſays Velleius, was SYLLA, when carrying on Vell. Pat. 4 

| the war, from the ſame SYLLa, when he had finiſhed | ii. c. xxv. 
it. On the news of this deſertion, NoxB anus is report- 
ed to have ſaid, that in SYLLa he had to fight agzinſt a Plut. in 
Lion and a Fox; but that the Fox was the moſt dan- Sylla. 

) gerous enemy. To him likewiſe the Proconſul ſent 

1 deputies to treat of peace, but Nong ANuUs, dreading 

» 
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the fate of his collegue, would not ſo much as return App. loc. 
an anſwer. Hereupon, SYLLa decamped, and drew Cit. 
nearer to Rome, ravaging the country in his march. 
NorBanus directed his courſe to the ſame City, but 

by a different rout. Carbo, the laſt year's Conſul, en- 

tered 1t before either of them, and obtained of the Se- 


h Appian reports, that, during the truce, SzxToR1Us, who had been 

ſent by Scir io to conſult with Noxsanus about the articles of peace, 

| ſeized upon Sueſſa in his way: that SYLLa, looking upon this ſtep AS 
an infraction of the truce, Scipio, either conſcious of the fact, or not " 

knowing what anſwer to make, reſtored to the Proconſul the hoſtages : 

he had given in the beginning of the treaty ; and that the Conſul's ar- 

my, offended both at the taking of Swe/a, and the returning of the hoſ- 

tages, deſerted to SYLLA, Fo, | 


% WW 
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nate and People a decree, declaring Metellus, and all 
the Senators who had joined SYLLA, enemies to the 
State. Js 
About this time, the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 
was burnt down in the night. Some ſaid, it was ſet 
on fire by Carbo's order: ſome ſuſpecting the Conſuls , 


others Sy1i.La. This laſt, in his memoirs, wrote, that 


a ſlave had told him, that if he did not haſten to Rome, 


the Capitol would be burnt, and had named the day 


when it ſhould happen, which was the ſixth of July. 
The reſt of the ſummer was ſpent by both parties in 


recruiting their armies. - Multitudes flocked daily to 


the Conſuls from all parts of Haly, and Ciſalpine Gaul. 
SYLLa, on the other hand, diſperſed emilaries up and 
down the country, to bring over people to his intereſt 


by bribes, promites, and threats; and, that the 7ralians 


Liv. Epit. 
| Ixxxvi. 
Plut. in 
Sertor. 


V. of R. 
671. Bet. 


J. L. 88, 


Conf p. 
370. 


might have no reaſon to fear him, he entered into a 
league with them, promiſing to continue to them their 
right of Roman Citizenſhip. SkRToRIUs, ſeeing the in- 


capacity of the leaders of the Marian faction, and loſing 
all hope of preſerving 7aly, after the deſertion of Sc1- 


Pro's army, had paſſed into Spain; there to aſſemble 
troops, and maintain the war againſt SYLLa and his 
adkerents. | | 

At the next election of Conſuls, Cx PAPIRIUS CaR- 
no, for the third time, and C. MaR1vs, the ſon of the 
great Ma kits, were appointed to that office. 


Appian this calls Mar 1 vs, the nephew of the other MaR Tus. Florus 
(b. iii. c. xxi.) ſays, he was the brother of Manx us, meaning Maxcus, 
or, according to Pliny, (l. xxxiv. c. vi.) Caius Marius Gratidiauus, whom 
Catiline, by SYLLa's order, murdered at the tomb of Catulus; and 
whole father (ſays Cicero, i Brut. c. xlv.) was M. Gratidivs, the ſii- 
ter of whom was Cicero's grandmother: Cic. de Leg. I. iii. c. xvi. 
Pighius (vol. iti. p. 194. and 252.) thinks, that both Marcus and Caius 
were the adopted {ons of the great Maklus, a thing not very probable. 
That MA. Marivs Cratidianus, the fon of M. Gratidius, was adopted by 
ſome MRI us or other, feems plain fro:n his name: but the Capito- 
line Tables, the Epitome of Livy, P:iny (I. xxxiii. c. i.) Velleius Pater- 
culus, Dio Caſſius, Plutarch, Aud. de Vir. Illuſt. and Eutropius, call the 
Conſul of this year, C. Maxtvs, the ſon of MaxlUs, without mention- 
ing adoption. 'The Conſul, according to the Epitome of Livy, was at 
this time but twenty years of age; the author de Vir. Illuſt. ſays twen- 
ty-five ; Vell. Pat. twenty-ſix ; and Appian twenty-ſeven. y 

| | MaR1vus! 
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at Rome, the bodies of the ſlain were thrown into the 


| kade of Præneſte to the care of Lucretius Ofella, an ob- 


Marivs, at the head of eighty-five Cohorts, fought Plut. in 
an obſtinate battle with SyLLa, at Sacriportus, not far Slla. 3 
from Præneſte: but five Cohorts of foot, and two troops Bf. Su 
of horſe, in the heat of the action, going over to the p. 4 
Proconſul, the Marians were routed with great flaugh- 
ter. SyLLa's Memoirs, ſo often mentioned, ſay, that 
he killed . 20000 of the enemy, and. took 8000 priton- 
ers, with the loſs of only twenty-three of his own men“. 
Of the priſoners, all that were Samnites he ordered to 
be ſlain, as perpetual enemies to the Romans. MARIus 
eſcaped with the remains of his army to Præneſte, which 
SYLLA ſoon after blocked up. eo 6 | 

About the ſame time Metellus defeated another army -” 
of the Marians, the victory being facilitated by the | 
deſertion of ſome of their Cohorts during the battle. ! 
Young Maxrvs, ſceing his affairs deſperate, and being "2 
eager to revenge himſelf upon his enemies, fent orders | 
to Brutus Damaſippus, the Pretor of Rome, to aſſemble 7 
the Senate upon ſome pretence, and put to death L. 
Domitius, V. Antiſtius, (Pompey's father-in-law) Mucius App, p. 
Scevola, the Pontifex Maximus, and C. Carbo, a relation 404. 
of the Conſul, and, according to Cicero, the only good Fa, _ | 
man.of the family. This cruel ''order was punctually Ep. «xi. 
executed, and, according to the cuſtom then eſtabliſhed 


* 


river. 3 ä 
SVILA, propoſing to march to Rome, left the bloc- 


* If we believe Plutarch, a dream, which 8SyLLA had, made him 
very eager to fight this battle; but his men were ſo fatigued with en- 
deavouring to favour the junction of a part of their forces with the main 
army, that they laid down upon the ground to reſt themſelves; and 
SYLLA Was prevailed upon not to offer battle. But Maxivs march- 
ing up boldly to the entrenchments, SYLLa's ſoldiers, in a paſſion, ſalli- 
ed out upon their enemies, and routed them at the firſt ſhock. Fene- 
2 and ſome other authors, wrote, that Max ius, exhauſted with 
atigue, fell ſo faſt aſleep under a tree, that he did not hear the noiſe of 
the battle, and could ſcarce be waked by the flight of bis troops. h 
The Epitome of Livy (l. lxxxvi.)-places this order before the battle 
of Præneſte, and adds, that the Prætor murdered all the Nobles that 
were in Rome. . | BR 
| ſcure 
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ſcure man: for the Proconſul, if we may credit Dio 


Caſſius, being now almoſt ſure of the victory, began to 
neglect the Nobles, who had hitherto done him ſingular 


ſervice, and to put his chief confidence in men of low 
birth and no virtue, as knowing, that theſe would be 
ready inſtruments of his wicked purpoles, and that they 
would not arrogate to themſelves the glory of any ex- 
ploit by him performed. On his approach toward the 
Capital, thoſe of the Marian faction fled from it. The 


inhabitants, famiſhed with hunger, immediately opened 


their gates to him, and he, as ſoon as he was maſter of 
the City, confiſcated the effects of Marius's followers. 
Then aſſembling the People, he told them, that the 


' wickedneſs of Eis enemies had forced him upon thoſe: 


meaſures, and exhorted the Citizens to take courage, 
for that, in a ſhort time, they would fee an end of their 


miſeries, and the Conimonwealth ſettled upon a good 


- footing. Having ordered all matters in the City ac- 


Idem. p. 
405. 


cording to the preſent exigence, and left a guard there, 
he marched to Clufium, where he fought a battle with 


the Conſul Ca B: it laſted the whole day, and night 


put an end to it before victory had declared on either 
ſide”. After this, CaO having ſent eight legions 
under the command of Marcius to relieve Præneſte, 
Pov.pty laid an ambuſcade for thoſe troops, and with 


great laughter forced them to retire to an eminence, 


App. p. 
406. 


where he {urrounded them: and though Marcius brought 
them off in the night, yet, they thinking they had been 


defeated through his fault, the greater part of them 
diſhanded themſelves, ſo that he returned to Cano 


with only ſeven Cohorts. 


About the ſame time, this Conſul, in nen | 


with NorBanus, attacked Metellus's camp at Faventia 
in the evening, but without ſucceſs. Ten thouſand of 
their men were killed, (oo ſurrendered themſelves to 


the Enemy, and the reſt were diſperſed in ſuch a man- 


ner, that only a thouſand men retired with their com- 


manders to Arretium. On the news of this defeat, a 


\ 


= The Epitome of Hap, L I. Ixxxvii. gives the 3 to SYLLA. 


— 
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Legion of Lucanians, under Albino anus, deſerted diet 
leader, and went over to Merellus. Albinovanus return- 
ed to 111 general Nox hax us at Arretium, but it was 


only the more infamouſly to betray him. For ſoon af- 


ter, being bribed by SyLLa, he invited to an enter- 
tainment NorBAv,s, his lieutenants Apyſtins and im- 
bria (brother of that Fimbria who had killed himſelf in 


Aha) and all the chiefs of the Marian party then in the 
town, and cauſed every one of them to be murdered, 


except NosB ax us, who did not come to the entertain- 


ment. The aſſaſſin made his eſcape. to SyVLA, to 


whom Ariminum about this time revolted, and ſome 
Marian armies in that neighbourhood, deſerted. After 


o many misfortunes, NoxBanus apprehending, tha 
none of his people would be ſteady to him, em 
on board a a veſſel, and failed, to Rhodes. SYLLA 
ſent to demand him, and while the Rhodians were de- 


liberating, whether they ſhould give him up, he leg 


himſelf in the middle of the Forum. 

CakBO, notwithſtanding theſe diſaſters, made Gs, 
ral attempts to relieve Prenecfte, but without ſucœeſs. 
A detachment of his army, Was routed at Placentia by 


LucuLLs, one of SYLLA's lieutenants; and all C.. 
pine Gaul ſubmitted to Metellus. Hereupon, Caupo, | 
though he had 30000 men at Cuſium, two Legions un- Idem, p. 
der Damaſippus, and two.more commanded. by Marcus 407. 


and Carinas, beſides a powerful army, of Samnites and 
Lucanians, yet abandoned Italy, and paſſed i into Africd. 


After his departure, his troops at Cl/aufium. were ie 


defeated by Pon, and 20000 of them cut off. 
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Some time b=fore this, Pontius Telefonns, a Shninith; Plut. in 


and M Lamponius, a Lucantan, had levied 4000 men 
in thoſe countries, and; attempted to raiſe the blockade 


between the, armics, of. Sara aud Pompey, whoy were 


74 i 


ell Pat. and Phadrch * 20 mention of the — being join- 
of by « any Roman troops. 


Vorl. . | | 8 | . -advanung _ 


Sylla. 
ie Vat. 
os” ; 
of Pr.encfte; According. to Aopian: they were nom join · xxvil 
ed by Damaſ pps, Marcus aud Carinas, with-the: troops App. loc. 
under their command”, . But fearing; to he hem med in d 
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V. of R. advancing with great expedition to attack them in front 


and rear, Telefinus, an able general, and a brave man, 
diſappointed their purpoſe; he decamped in the night, 
and marched directly to Rome. On his arrival there, 
the terror was no leſs than when Hanibal appeared be- 
fore the gates. Yet the | Roman youth marched out 
boldly, and attacked the enemy, but were repulſed with 


| loſs. In the mean time, a body of horſe, detached by 


SYLEA, came opportunely to the aſſiſtance of the Citi- 


zens, and the general bimſelf, with all his army, ap- 


proached ſoon after. His troops were fatigued with 


their march, which ſome of his officers obſerving, and 


conſidering, that they were to fight with Samnites and 
Lucanians, endeavoured to perſuade him to defer the en- 


gagement. He, nevertheleſs, ordered the trumpets to 


found a charge. On the other hand, Pontius Telefinus, 
an implacable enemy of the Roman name, 80 
through the ranks of his army, cried out, The la 

day of Rome is come. The City muſt be razed to 


ce the ground. Wolves will never be wanting to prey 


upon the liberties of Itah, till the wood in which 
they ſhelter themſelves is cut down.” The day was 
far ſpent before the battle began, which: it would ſeem, 
laſted the whole night, with great obſtinacy on both 


ſides. SyLLa's left wing, in which he commanded in 


perſon againſt Telefinus, was entirely routed ; and he 


himſelf was in imminent danger of being killed by two 


men; who, at the ſame inſtant, threw their darts at him: 
he eſcaped by his groom's opportunely ſtriking his horſe. 


It is ſaid, that when he faw his men give ground, he 


. _ took out of his boſom a little image of Apollo, which he 


had ſtolen from the temple of Delphi, and had ever fince 


carried about him when engaged in war Killing it, 


with great devotion, he expoſtulated with the God for 
having brought him to periſh diſhonourably with his 


countrymen, at the gates of his native City, after hav- 


ing raiſed him, by many victories, to ſuch a height of 


| glory and greatneſs. Then throwing himſelf among 


his troops, he endeavoured by intreatics and threats to 


make them face the enemy. All was to no purpoſe. 
e 9 22 * e 


ChipsXF W... 
They were routed with great ſlaughter, and in their 
flight? to the camp, hurried him along with them. 
There, when it was very late in the night, meſſengers 
came to him from Cx assvs-(who had commanded the 
right wing) with the good news, that he had defeated 
the left wing of the enemy, and purſued them to An- 
temna, where he kept them blocked up. 


Moſt of the Samnites and Lucanians fell that nicht 


in battle, and, among the reft, Funtius Telefinus, who 


was found the next day with a countenance, ſays Vel 
leius, which more reſembled that of a conqueror, than 


of a dead ma. CS 7 . 
As ſoon as it was light, SYLLa marched to join the 


forces at Antemna. Three thouſand of the enemy ſent 


deputies to him, aſking pardon, and offering to ſubmit. 


He anſwered, that he would ſpare their lives, if they 


would do ſome fignal miſchief to the reſt of his enemies. 


Whereupon thoſe wretches turned their ſwords againſt | 


their companions, killed a great number of them, and 


then ſurrendered themſelves to the Proconſul. 


The enemy being entirely diſperſed, SI LUA ſent the App. p. 


heads of Pontius Telefinus, Marcius, and Carrinas, (the 498. 


two laſt having been taken in their flight) to Lucretius 


Ofella at Prenefle, with orders to have them carried 


round the walls of the town. On the news of SyrLa's. 


victory, and of the flight of Nox BANOS and CaRBo, 


and of the conqueror's being maſter in Rome, the in- 


habitants of Prenefte, in deſpair of relief. opened their 
gates to Lucretius. Makius, in attempting to make 


his eſcape through ſome ſubterraneous paſſages, was 


ſlain by thoſe who guarded him. Some ſay he fell by 


his own, hand: others, that he and the younger bro- 
ther of Pontius Telefinus fought together, and that Te- 


According to Appian, they fled to Rome with the Samnites at theit 
heels, and the Romans, tearing leſt the enemy ſhould enter the town, 
let fall che Portcullis z ſo that SyLLa's inen, urged by fear and neceſſity, 


returned to the fight, and obtained the victory. But ſince SYL.a came 


laſt before the City, we muſt ſuppoſe, that the enemy was between it 


and him, and eqn „ that his troops could not fly thither. By 
the ſame author's account, the Joſs on both ſides amounted to 5000 
men, and Joqo were taken priſonerss. | | 


.* 25 |  lefinus 
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Y. of R. lefins being killed, and -Maxius wounded,” the latter 
W cauſed his flave to diſpatch bim. Lucretiu: ſent his 
1 1 n heud io the Proconſul, who, on ſeeing it, is reported 
App. p. to have ſaid, that the young man ought to have learned 
46. to uſe the oar, before he attempted to manage the helm. 

Yet Velleius thinks, that SyVLA had a high opinion of 
MaRlus's talents;: becauſe; upon his death, he imme- 


diately aſſumed the name of Felix, or the Fortunate, 


a name which, in the opinion of the ſame author, he 


would have been moſt juſtly. entitled to, had his life 
ended with bis victories. | Plutarch ſeems to doubt, 


whether SyLLA's proſperity and power did really change. 


his diſpoſition, or only diſcover his natural wickedneis, 

Plut. in It is, however, agreed, that no man ever made a more 
Sylla. cruel uſe of victory. The Romans ſoon, had an inftance 
of the colneſs with which he c, perpetrate murders. 

Plut. loc. The 3zooo men, formerly mentioned, who, after maſ. 
F 7 roi. facring many of their companions, had ſurrendered 
1 a themlelyes to him upon promiſe of their lives, he cauſ- 
D. Caſſ. ed to be ſhut;up im a publick place, together with ſome 
vs other priſoners, (the whole number amounting to 6 or 


57 SZodo) on pretence of enliſting. them in the Legions. 


He then aſſembled the Senate in the Temple of Bel. 

lona, which was hard by; and while he was making a 

ſpeech to the Conſeript Fathers, his ſoldiers, according 

to their inſtructions, began to maſſacre the wretches he 

had ſhut up. Their cries and lamentations greatly 

terrified the Senators. SLA, without altering his 

Senec. de Countenance, ſaid to taem, Mind what J am ſaying, 

Clement. «+ wh 2 A1 Fathers, tis nothing but a few ſeditious 
r All: c men whom I have ordered to be puniſhed.” 

FPylla. After this, he filled Rome with ſlaughter, epa 

nane of the adverſe party; nay, his friends, without 

regard to party, murdered, with his connivance, their 

own private enemies; and all were-fach; whoſe birth 

Oroſ. l. v. or fortunes they envied. In the general conſternation 

c. xx. cauſed by theſe murders, Q. Catulus had the courage 

to ſay to the Proconſul, With whom do we - propoſe 

we to live, if, in war, we kill all who are in arms, and, 

in peace, all Who are unarmed” And C. Metellus 


8 + 85 \ aſked 
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aſked him in the Sengte-houſe, What end dabei Plut. in 
to be to theſe calarnities? he added, We do nov Oi 


« petition yau to ſpare ſuch as yen have determined to 


&- deſtroy; but to quiet the apprehenſions of thoſe whom 
te yu intend to ſave? SyI.I. A anfwered, „% That he | 


as not yet certain; whom he 2ſhould!' leave alive“ 


Then Metellus (or, according to others, one Aufidms) . 
deſired him th let them know, Who they were whom 
he had determined to puniſh. SY IIIA promiſed he would, 

and on the morrow, cauſed to be fixed up in a e W 


place an edict with a liſt of the names of eighty * 
ſons, hom he doomed to death. This method of 
condemnation was called Pa OSC TIoN, a method of 


which SyILA was: the inventor By the edict, it was en Pat. 


made; capital to entertain or ſave any of tlie proferibed;/| f 


A reward of two talents Was offered: for each head; e, 
even à ſlave was entitled to it for killing his maſter) 40 
and a ſon for murdering his father. The eſtates and: Plut. in 
effects of the condemned were confiſcated, and tlibir Sl 


children and grandchildren declared; incapable of hold. 


i N 
8 
* ' * 

* ; : 


ing any office in the ſtate. SvyLa;' ſays Salluſt, was Sall Bell. 
the firſt among men, who appointed puniſhments for Cat. c. li. 


people yet unborn, and Horgan ed injuries for thoſe Mou 
life was yet uncertain. | . MIN ol tf 
The day after the firſt Proſcription, ru A oubliſhed! © 
a new eliſt of 220 Perſons whom he condemned, and: 
the next day a like number. In an aſſembly of the 
people, he told them he had proſeribed all/he could 
think of, and that thoſe whom lie had now forgot, he 
would proſcribe hereaſter; and concluded with ſaying, 


that if the People were obedient to him, he wou d App. p. 
change their condition for the better; but as to his 409. 
enemies, he would ſpare none of them! After this 


ſpeech, he proſcribed, accordipg to Appian. forty Se- 


nators, and 1600 Knights The whole. number of 855 | 


Proſeribed amounted, according to Val: Max. to 4700 


5 ne to Orofi Gus, this rſt 88 before the 1 


dery of Præneſle, or the death of NoRBAN us; for Magivs and Nog- = 


FAXUS, Canpo and Scir io, were among the proſcribed, 
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Y. of R. he adds, that Sv A, as if he gloried in his cruelty, 
1 4 cauſed their names to be entered in the public regiſters ; 


I. ix. f but, probably, this was done, that it might be known, 
. i. in future times, whoſe deſcendants fipod excluded from 


offices. Whatever was the number of the proſcribed, 
that of the ſlain ſeems much to have exceeded Valerius 's 
account. And (if we may believe Dio Caſſius) when 


Mitbridates ordered all the Italians in Aſia to be mur - 


Diod. Sic. dered, there did not periſn near ſo many of that nation, 
ap. Valeſ. nor by ſuch cruel deaths, as in conſequence of SyLLa's 


P. 658. edicts. Nor did the tyrant confine his cruelty to Rome. 


f 


His aſſaſſins roamed over all Italy, every where ſearch- 
App. loe. ing out the favourers of the Marian faction. It was a 
cit, crime, not only to have borne: arms againſt SvLLa, 
but to have given even the leaſt aſſiſtance ro his enemies, 
do have been in friendſhip with them, to have lent them 
money. nay to have travelled in company with any of 
them. The weight of the ſtorm fell chiefly upon the 
rich, more people being murdered for their eſtates, 


than on account of party, or private revenge Nor did 


Sv ceaſe his Proſcriptions, till he had enriched all 
his friends and followers. He became the protector of 

all villains. Among theſe were Oppianicus and Catiſine. 

Cic. pro The former, a Roman knight of Larinum in Apulia, 
Cluent. vi. having privately cauſed his wife's brother to be aſſaſſi- 
K y. nated, that his own ſon might inherit the whole of his 
grandmother's eſtate, and being threatened with a pro- 

' lxcution by the relations of the deceaſed, he firſt took 
refuge in the camp of Metellus; and when afterwards 


he had procured a commiſſion from Sv1.La, he return- 


ed to Larinum with a party of foldiers, and under cover 

of the praſcription murdered all who hed threatened to 
bring him to trial. Catiline had formerly murdered his 

own brother, and nos obtained of the Proconſul, that 

his brother's name ſhould be inſerted among the pro- 

Aſcon. in ſcribed, as if he had been till living. In return for 
'Tog cand. this fav pur, Catiline undertook the puniſhment of . 
_ de Marius Gratidianus, & man who had been twice Prætor, 
" wa . and fo great a favourite with the Roman People, for his 
Pin. 1 33. having promulgated a Law againſt the adulteration 5 


Chap. XX. Crvit WA. 


the coin, that they erected ſtatues to him in all quiar-L; 
ters of the City, and offered incenſe before them. C. 88. 


tiline cauſed Gratidianus' to be whipped through Weine 8 


2 
Epit. 


town, then dragged to the tomb of Q. Lutatius Catulus, Avi. 


where his legs and arms were broke, his eyes put out, Flor. I. i. 
and his hands and ears cut off; and when he had been 5 _ . 
ut. in 
Sylla. 
SvII U A4 in the Forum, went and waſhed his bloody hands Per 9 | 
in the luſtral water, that was at the door of Apollo's ſu. 


temple. M. Plætorius, a Senator, was put to death for J ir Mar: 2 


tortured in every member. Catiline himſelf cut off his 
head, while he was yet alive, and, having carried it to 


fainting away at the execution of Gratidianu. 


1 
Cr 


In great danger of being proſcribed was C. Julius C Ui Pat. 
sau. His aunt had been married to the elder Max- I. il. e. xli. 
vs, and he himſelf was fon-in-law to CiuN A. All Sueton in 


SYLLA'S authority could not prevail with him to di- Jul. c. l. 


vorce his wife; he was therefore degraded from the 
office of Flamen Dialis, deprived of his patrimony, and 
forced to abſcond to. ſave his life. At length, the veſ . 
tal virgins, and ſeveral of the chief men of Nome, ear- 
neſtly intreating, that he might be ſpared, 8 v IIA an- 
ſwered, You have prevailed, but know, that he, 
„ whom you fo eagerly wiſh to ſave, will one day prove 
„the ruin of the party, which you and I have been 
„ defending. You have no penetration, if, in that boy, 


you do not ſee many Martvs's.” 


The tyrant, not contented with proſeribing particular App. p. 


perſons, extended his revenge to whole towns and na- 410. 


tions. Spoletum, Interamna, Florentia, Sumo, and Pre- Plor. ii. 21. 
neſte, were razed to the ground, moſt of the inhabitants 


maſſacred, and their effects ſold. All the Samnites he 
put to death, or baniſhed Taly, alledging that, while 


they remained united, the Romans would never have ras 1p 
peace; ſo that, in Srrabo's days, all their towns were p 24 


either in ruins, or dwindled into villages. 
All Italy now ſubmitted to the conqueror, except 


Ma and Polaterre ; but the Marian ſation had full 


leaders in the provinces. SrtrTorits had aſſembled an 
army in Spain; Perperna prepared to defend Sicily, and 
the Conſul Ca RBO and Domitius (Cinwa's ſon-in-la't 
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Y. 525 R. were in Africa. 


Plur in 
Pom. 


| Liv Epit. 
JI. Ixxxix. 


App. p. 
410. 
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in purfuit of CaRBo,; took him priſoner, with all, his 


-- attendants. Theſe he cauſed to be lain, without ſuf. 


| tering them to come into his N but the Conſul 
| to be brought 1 In chains before 


is Tribunal; and when 


from thence he had reproached him in a long and bit- 
-ter/invechve, commanded him to be led to execution. 


[ PoupęEv has been cenſured, with, ſome ſeverity, for 


Val. Max. 
J. v. c. iii. 
=» 
App. de 
Bell. Civ. 


P- 411, 
412. 


this treatment of -CaRBo, a man who had been thrice 


„Conſul, and had; warmly patronized him, when all the 
effects of his father, Pomperus: Strabo, were, after his 
death, going to be confiſcated, for his having ee 


zled the public money.] 


Both the Conſuls, being 85 a the. time Tor The: 
election of neu) Magiſtrates approaching, SYLLA left 
Rome, and went to his camp, from whence, by a meſ- 
ſage io the Senate, he ligniftied, his deſire, that they 
would name an Inter- rex. The Fathers pitched upon 
_Vargrivs FLaccus, hoping, that he would hold the 
Comitia for. an election of Conſuls: but Sy LLAa wrote 


to Varun tus, adviſing him to propoſe to the PeopLE 
the creating a Dictator, Who ſhould hold that office, 


not. for any fixed term, but till the affairs of Rome, Italy, 
and the whole empire, that were in great diſorder through 


tho late wars, ſbould be entirel ly ſtled. At the bottom 


of the letter he added, that wit their approbation, be 


would burthen himſelf wb the care of doing the W 


that ſervice. 
ValeRius „ having convened the People, propoſed 


and paſſed X Law, which not only conſtituted N 


Dic- 


PompE v, in virtue of a commiſſion 
from SyYLLA, paſſed with an army into Sicily, Where- 
upon Perperna abandoned the iſland. Soon after, CaR- 
Bo, Who had left Africa to go into Sicily, ſtopped at 
Cofſura, and from thence ſent M. Brutus to Lilybeum, 
to learn whether Pomrgy . was there. Brutus veſſel 
being ſurrounded by ſome of the enemy's ſhips, he 
flew; himſelf, that he might not fall into the enemy's: 
hands; and Pompey, having diſpatched ſome veſſels 


28 2 2 0a = Oo 


„ „ & 


Chap. xx. Ci mn Wan, 


Dic rA rok for an unlimited time, but likewiſe ratified Plut. in 


233 


every thing he had hitherto done, and gave him a full Alla. 


and uncontroulable power over the lives and ſortunes & 


of his Fellow citizens: A Law (ſays Cicxgo) the 
«+. moſt iniquitous that ever was made, and the moſt 


ic. 
Rul. 


« unlike a Law:“ and indeed it is harder to conceive. 


how a Law, ſo contrary to the very eſſence of civil 
ſociety, ſhould ever be propoſed, than that it ſhould 
paſs, at this juncture, without oppoſition. 


3 


There had been no DicTaTor in the Republic, during the laſt 
120 years: and this js the firſt inſtance of a Dic ra rox created by the 
Pror LE, or for an indeterminate lime: The People had once, indeed, 
in a time of great diſtreſs, during the ſecond Punic War, created a Po- 
Dicrarox, but without giving him the power of naming his general 
of the horſe. See Vol. IV TD 314737 
© Lepem interrex noſter tulit ut Dictator quem wellet civium indiftd cau- 
ſũ impune paſſet occiaere. 1. De Leg. 3287. Omnium legum inquifſimam 
difſimillimamgue legis eſſe arbitror cam, quam Lucius Flaccus interrex. de 
SYLL A tulit,' ut omnia'quecunque ille feciſſet, efſent rata. Nam cum cæ- 
teris in ciwitatibus, Tyrannis. inſlitutis, Leges amnes extinguantur  atque 
tollantur, hic Reip, Tyrannum Lege conſtituit. Cic. in Rull. iii. 2. 
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EIGHTH BOOK. 
From the Year 671, when SYLUA was created. Perpetual 
DicTaTor, to the Commencement of the Fixsr 
Tr1UMvikaTe, formed in the end of 693. | 


C4" IL 


The Laws and Inſtitutions of SYLLa, when Dior a Tro. 


PoE ſucceſſes in Africa: For which be obtains a 


Triumph at his return to Rome. SyLLa abdicates the 


DicrAToRSHIP in 674; and dies in 67 


8 A, having rewarded Palerius, the Inter- ren, 
with the office. of general of the horſe,. came into 
the Forum, attended by four and twenty Lictors; in 
whoſe Faſces, to the great terror of. the City,” appeared 
the axes, which were never ſeen in the Conſular Faſces, 
within the walls of Rome. Beſide theſe Lictors, he had 


for his guard, a numerous band of ruffians, ever ready 
to execute his commands; and that all this was not 


merely in terrorem became quickly manifeſt. 

To preſerve ſomewhat of the old form of the Com- 
monwealth, it was the pleaſure of the Dictator, that 
Conſuls, Pre tors, and other Magiſtrates, ſhould be elect- 
ed as uſual. Lucretius Ofella, who had lately reduced 
Prenefte, preſented himſelf a Candidate for the Conſul- 
ſhip. The Dictator forbad him to ſtand : Never- 


theleſs Ofella, having intereſt with the People, and 


many friends among the great, and having recently 


done the cauſe of Sy1ta's party fo conſiderable a ſer- 
vice, imagined he might ſafely diſregard the prohibi- 
tion. He perſiſted, therefore, to ſolicit the voters. 


The Dicr To, from his Tribunal, obſerving it, ſent 


to him a centurion, who killed him upon the ſpot. A 


tumult 


»% « * „ £A% ad A 


Chap. I. SYLLA DicTaAaToOR. 
tumult, an uproar * enſued; the aſſaſſin was ſeized, 
and brought ' priſoner to the foot of the Tribunal; Le- 
him go, laid the DicTaToR, he has only obeyed my or- 
ders. After this, he cauſed M. VurLivs DEcULia,y. of R. 
and Cy. CorNEL1UsS DoLaBtLis, to be elected Conluls. Te . 


The government of 7taly fell by lot to DEcuLA, that of }: 


Macedonia to his collegue. = Ye: 


After theſe elections, towards the end of January, Val. Max. 


the DicTaToR made his Triumphal entry into Rome, I. xi. vii. 
on account of his conqueſt in the Eaſt. The Proceſſion, 

which laſted two days, was adorned with the richeſt ' 
ſpoils * of Alfa: But neither the name of any Roman Plat. in 
Citizen vanquiſhed by him, nor the repreſentation of Sylla 473. 
any city by him taken, that belonged to the Romans, 
appeared there. The principal ornament of his Tri- 

umpb was a long train of Senators and other eminent 
Citizens, who, having been protected by him from the 

fury of Marius and Cinna, followed his charior, 
calling him their Father and preſerver, and proclaim- 

1ng, that they owed to him their lives, and whatever 

elſe they enjoyed that was dear to them. At the ſame 

time, ſome of his ſoldiers, agreeably to the freedom 
allowed on theſe accaſions, called his DiQatorſhip + FI Pe 
diſguiſed royalty; intimating, that, though he declined 4'4- 


4 Appian tells us, that, on this occaſion, SYLLA ſpoke thus to the 
People. A countryman, _ bitten by vermin, cleared his ſhirt 
of them once or vs ; but when he found himſelf again teized by 
them, he threw his ſhirt into the fire. Make the application 

The ſame author [p. 41 3.] ſays, that O/e//a was treated with this 
rigour, becauſe he had the audaciouſneſs (in violation of a Law, which 
the DiQator had lately publiſhed) to ſue for the C—— though he 

had not yet been either Prætor or Quæſtor, but was ſtill in the order 
of Knights. But Yell. Par. |. ii. c. xxvii. tells us, that Ofella was Præ- 
tor when he left Carbos party. and went over to SYLLA : and it is not 
probable, that 8x LI. a's Inſtitutions were yet publiſhed. 

e Pliny [l. xxxiii. c. i.] tells us, that on the firſt day were carried 
1 5000 pounds weight of. gold Li. e. 950000 J. ſterl.] and 115000 pounds 
weight of filver [which is 3713541. 38. 4 d. ſterl.] which he had a- 
maſſed in the war againſt .V:thr:i4ate;s, And that on the ſecond day 
were carried 1 3000 pounds weight of gold [i. e. 832000 l. ſterl.] with 
. Goo of fikver i. e. 2260 f l. 38. 4 d.] which had been ſaved when the 

Capitol was burnt, and had been — to Præneſte by the youn- 
Fer Men! US, 
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b The Roman His TORY. Book VII. 
V. of R. the title, he was in effect a Kid: Others, who were 
672. diſpoſed to call things by their true names, termed. it 
a manifeſt tyranny, that is. an uſurped deſpotiſm. | 
Ihe ceremony over, SV. LA aſcended the Roſtra, 
and, in a ſtudied. ſpeech, gave a pompous account of 
Plot. his exploits, ee all his ſuccefſs to Foxr unn, and 
dleſiring they would give him no other furname, but 
that of Togu N ATR [Feiax*]; which, accordingly, 
Was given him in the inſeription upon the pedeſtal of 
the gilt, equeſtrian ſtatue erected, at this time, to his 
honour, by a deeree of the Senate . 
Tueuoh Syrus, by aſſuming the Dricrarorenty,! 
* an indeterminate time, brought the Romans,” ori- 
ginally governed by. KI Ns, to - again ſubject (as 
Appian obſerves ) to regal domination: yet from ſome 
ot the firſt acts of this new king, it would ſeem; that 
he neyer meant to retain the ſovereignty, longer than 
till he had ſatiated his revenge, and could return, ſe- 
cure of 1 impunity, to the condition of a private Citizen. 
That he might be able to make a e retreat from 
public life, he laid the foundation of an Ariſtocracy in 
the Roman ſtate, by ſuch. ordinances as, upon his ab- 
dication of the Dic A Tos, would leave all autho- 
rity and power in the hands of the SEAT E: taking 


333 1 Py tones wad &+ woos Da. FLY 


App. f. © SyuLa,in, writing to the Greeks, in their | unge, ſtiled himſelf 
410. Epaphroditus, Beloved of Venus, in that manner tran ting the word Fe- 
lix. His trophies that were ſtill extant in Phutarch's time, bore this in- 
ſcription, Lucius Corntliaus SYLLA ErarRHRODITUSs. And when 
his wife Metella was delivered of twins, a boy and a giti. he gave to 
1 8 70 name of Happy, calling the boy Fauſtus, the git! Aer Tout,” 
in Sylla. | 
8 The Triumph was followed (if we may believe Abpian): by magni- 8 
ficent games; for the celebration of which Greece was exhauſted of all 
her heſt performers in every kind of exerciſe; inſomuch, that, at the 
Olympic games, there was no contention this year, but i in the exerciſe 
of running oa Fac pipe]. App p. 412. 
d Ourw Mtv 95 Pager s 3ao;wvomn weed... aide z 
code Baoinnas, Abh. de Bell, Ci. J. i. p. 412. 
N. B. It appears from theſe words, that Appian did-not think the go- 
vernwent of Rome to have been in the time of its KINOS 5 democratic 
as Dr. Midileton and Dr. Chapman le eee it. See Obſerua- 
419ns, &c. p. r | 


5 eſpecial | 


= 


2 


Chap. I. SWI IA DIC rA ron 
eſpecial care, at the ſame time, that the SexaT E ſhould 


conſiſt wholly of his own creatures. His Proſeriptions Liv. Epit. 
had very much thinned the Aſſembly, and had left in I. IXXxIix. 


App. de 
Bell. Civ. 


it (we may preſume) few or none, but ſuch as he be- 
lieved to be entirely at his devotion. To theſe he ad- 


ded 300 of the moſt conſiderable men of the Equeſtrian 


order: But in making this addition, he complimented * 
the PropLE with the choice of the Perſons, gathering 


8289 23 


P · 413. 


255 1 g r 4% U | als F 
i From Sy LA remitting to the People the nomination of the 300 


Knights, who were to have admiſlion into the Senate, Dr. Midd'e:on 
would infer a probability, that the PROr LE, in virtue of a conſtitutional 
right, had, in all times, filled up, by their elections, the vacancies 
which happened in that houſe. Midaletor's Treatije, on the Roman Se- 
nate, p. 73. He might, with almoſt as good reaſon, have inſerred, from 
SyYLLA's being named by the ProrTE to the DicraTorgaly,, that it 
had ever been the cuſtom for the PE o LE to chuſe the OI ng. 
As SYLLa, by appropriating to the Senators the hongur of judica- 
ture, deprived the People of the privilege. of annually chuſing the per- 


ſons, who were to perform the office of Judges ; his view, perhaps, in 


taking the votes of the tribes, upon che 300 Knights, whom he recom-' 
mended to them. for Senators, was to leſſen the diſcontent, of the mul- 
titude ; this compliment carrying ſome aper of a remitting to 
them, for the preſent, the nomination of the greater part of the 
UDGES. 5 | E 
Appian [de Bell. Civ, p 386.] ſpeaks of a prior addition of 300 ment: 
bers to the Senate, in the year 665, when SYLLAa was Conſul. and fays, 
that this election was made from the moſt reputable of the Citizens ix 
r dp p But Dr. Middleron, in his / reatiſe en the Roman Se- 
nate, takes no notice of this pretended prior addition: He ſays only. 
that, © SyYLLa when it [the Senate] was particularly 0 * added 
„ 'Tyrges HuUNDREDBito it at once from the Eque/irian Order; which 
might probably raiſe the whole number to about $59 and in t his 

« ſtate it ſeems to have continued till the ſubverſion of their liberty by 


4 


« J. Cxsar.” For CictRo, in an account of a particular debate, in 


one of his letters to 4/ticus, mentions 415 to have been, preſent at it, 
which he calls a full houſe, Midaleton 7 reati/e on the Roman Senate, 


. OL. F 1 1 x | ; , Reet 01401 „ ; 
| Father Carroz, the Jeſuit, paſſes over the pretended addition of 300 


members, made to the Senate by SYLLa in 665, without taking the 


leaſt notice of it in his text, as if he gave no credit to Appian's report : - 


and though it be mentioned by F. Roziile, in a note on the other's text, 
i: is mentioned only as a report made by Appian. M. Crevier omits it 
entirely; and Pighius, in this particular, pays no farther regard to Ab- 
piar's authority, than to ſay in general terms, when ſpeaking of S LLa's 


Conſulſhip in 665, ampliavit Senaturr. | 
of But 
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7 td R. the votes of the T'z1Bss upon every individual of the 
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The Roman HisTorRY. Book VIII. 


300 Knights, propoſed to them for their approbation; 


[a choice in which they were, unqueſtionably, juſt as 
free, as they had been in their Election of him to be 
perpetual DicrA TO. Fr E: 


But Dr. Chapman takes for granted the prior addition of 300 mem- 
bers reported by Appian. We are not, however, (ſays the Doctor) 
„to ſuppoſe from 16186. or even the /econd LeQtion made by SYLLA, 


When raiſed to the Dic rATORSHIr. that the Senate from this time 


« amounted to fix hundred : For as the houſe is ſaid to have wanted 
much of irs due complement in both theſe inſtances, it is probable, 
« it fell confiderably ſhort of that number, even after each of theſe 
„two additions was actually made. What therefore the Senate's pre- 
* ciſe number was from henceforth, we cannot take upon us to deter- 
„ mine. Only as Cicero [Aic. |. i. 14.) in ſpeaking of a debate a- 
bout twenty years afterwards, mentions 415 members being then in 


the houſe, tis probable, that the whole in SYLLA's time amounted. 


% to 500 at kaſi,” 


As to the preci/e number of members, of which the SxwaTE, after 
the addition to it of 300, did immediately conſiſt; and of which 8S I- 


LA intended it ſhould, tor the future, always conſiſt (when complete); 


it we cannot aſcertain it, yet, perhaps, by the help of ſome conſidera- 


tions, which the ſtate of things at that time ſuggeſts, we may make a 
reatonable conjecture. Tacitus tells us (as we ſee above in the text) 


that by one of SYLLa's laws twenty Quaſtors were to be created an- 
nually for jupplying rbe SENATE, o which he bad transferred the Jopr- - 
| caTURE. Lege SYLL @ wrginti ¶ Que ſtores] creati sur IE VDO SENA- 


Tui, cur JUbicia TRADIDEKAT. Tacit. Aun. xi. 22. Pighius trom 
theſe words gathers, that SYLLa augmented the number of the Quz- 


_ ftors for this end principally, that there might be à greater choice of men 


in the Se- ate, to ſerve o:caſionally as Judges, the ſole right of judicature 


| having been juſt tranferred to the Senators. ** Ex quibus verbis fit ve- 
« tiſimile. in eum maxime finem ampliaſſe Quzftocum Collegium, uti 


« yberior deinceps ſuppeteret Judicum è Senatu ſelectio. Nam è Se- 


natu dicebantur eſſe non ſolum Patres Conſcripti vel Senatores à Cen- 


« ſoribus leQi in eum ordinem ſed etiam papa honoribus uſi, quibus 
in Senatum venire licebat & ſententiz jus habebant.” [And he con- 
jectures from ſome paſſages in TaciTus and Cic ao, that by SYLLa's 
Law for creating /enty Quzſtors, one half of the number was to be 

choſen by the People, the other nanied by the Conſuls.] | 
hat SYLLA, when he augwented the number of the Quæſtors from 
cieht to twenty, had the Juarcature in view can hardly be queliioned ; 
not that this augmentatioa would of itſelf be effectual for ſupplying the 
public with a competent number of perſons to perform occaſionally the 
office of Judges; but would perhaps be ſufficient to keep the Se ATE 
vp to its due oomplement of members, after his introduction of the 300 
a | Knights 


| And 


\ 
| 


3 3 + dw. ries Fam. 


Chap. I. 8Y LILA Der Aron. 


 AnD now he reſtored to the SEN ATE a privilege Cic. in 
which they had many years loſt, [and by their miſbeha- Ver. 2. 


viour had very juſtly forfeited] ordaining, that none but 


SENATORS ſhould for the future be appointed to the of- 
fice of JupGes. 5 „ 


AnD that the auguſt Aſſembly, thus augmented and 
thus honoured with the JupdicaTUrE, might thereafter 
have the contingent vacancies in their Houle regularly 


filled up with properly-qualified perſons, he ordained, Tacit. 8 


that inſtead of only xi Qyzſtars, as 
TY ſhould be annually created. 


Bor in order to raiſe and eſtabliſh more 


Knights into it, and kis conſigning the Judicature wholly to the Senato- 
tian order. To provide Judges in ſufficient number, was his object in 
making, at once, fo large an addition of members to the SenaTE : To 
keep the Senate full, after that addition, was his object in augmenting. 
the number ot the Quæſtors. By the Plautian [or Plotian] Law [ 2 
ſupra, Anno. 664] it had been ordained, that each TRIBE ſhould an- 
nually chuſe out of its own body rIirr REM perſons, to ſerve as jupcss ; 
and the honour was made common to all the three orders (Senators, 
Knights, and Commoners, i. e. the Plebs) according as the votes carried 
it in every Tribe. Cn. Pompeio Strabone, L. Porcio Catone Coff. ſecundo 
anno Belli Italici, cum Egueſſer ordo in judiciis dominaretur M. Plautius 
Silvanus 27 tulit, adiuvantibus nobilibu 


-x ea tribus ingale quinos 
| denos ex ſuo numero creabant ſuffragio, qui es anno judicarent. Cic. pro 


Cornel. & ad Att. iv. The number of perſons qualified, by this . 
to ſit as Judges, was therefore [35 times 15] 525. Now ſuppoſing the 
Houſe to have had its uſual complement of 300 members, at the time 
' when SYLLA proſcribed go of them, Appian, p.415. If to the remain- 
ing 2 10 we add the 300 Knights, and the 12 additional Queſtots, the 
ſum total of the members of the Houſe will be 522 ; a number almoſt 
the very ſame with that of the perſons, which the tribes, in conformity 
to the Plautian Law, furniſhed annually by election to ſerve as jup oESV 
and if we ſuppoſe (and ſurely there is reaſon to ſuppoſe) that the Stare 
had found it neceſſary or expedient (after taking the Judicature from 
the numerous body of the Knights) to provide ſo large a number as the 
Plautian Law preſcribed, of qualified perſons, out of which to. chuſe 
the JupGes, this will account both for SYLLA's adding fo many mem- 
bers at once to the Senate, and for the proviſion he made to keep the 
number always complete ; and it may, perhaps, be thought -no weak 

reaſon for our fixing the due complement of the Senate at 525. 


By 
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effectually vel. Pat 
the authority of the SenaTe, the Dicra rox almoſt l. ii. c. xxx. 
totally annihilated that of the Tribunes, Liv. Epit. 


I. IXXIix. 
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The Rowan Hisr o RV. | Book VIII. 
By depriving them of the Power of LE GTS ATI 


And by decreemy, that no Citizen, who had rved 
in the office of TRILBU NH, ſhould ever be capable of 


holding any ſuperior dignity : a decree which would 


naturally hinder all perſons, whole high birth, or ex- 
traordinary talents might render them formidable to 


the Ariſtocratic' faction, from ſeeking, or even coveting | 


the Tribuneſhtp. 

Not content with humbling the PropLe, by this q.. 
minution of the power of their Tr'BunEs,, the Dic- 
TATOR took from the 'Tribes the privilege, they had 
obtained by the Domitian f aw, of filling up, by their 
elections, the vacancics which happened in the ſeveral 
colleges of the PoyT1ys, AvGUrs, and GuaiDians or 


THE SIBYLL (ns Books, and reſtored, to fl ele colleges 


the power of ſupplying their vacancies by Co OpTAT1- 


ov + increaſing, at the fame time, the neben of mem. 


bers i in each er rome TEN to FIFTH BN. 


4 
* 5 


* Mr. Kennte rays, that Seth hee ns 1 not only 
of the power of making Laws, but of inder peſing Linterceſſi on] of bola- 
ing aſſemblies, and receiving appeals ; and for this he cites Cic. de Leg. 

V. iii. C Comm. de Bell. Civ. Flur us, Plutarch, &c. 1 have not been able 
to find al/ this either in the authors named, or in Sc. We have C.z- 
sax's authority for SYLLA's leaving to the TxinuNss, the power of 
InTERCESSION: © Negue etiam extremi [URts INTERCESSIONE retinen- 


4% b L. dvr. La RELIQUERAT /acullus tribuitur. Cæſ. de Bell. 


Civ. I. i. e. v. And we have, ſcemingly, C1 cero's authority for SYL- 


+ La's leaving to the 'TRiBUNES the power of receiving appeals : unleſs 


by peteſtalem auxilii ferendi he means no more than the power of pre- 
venting oppreſli ve Laws, by their Velo. Duamobrem in iſtu quidem re 
vebementer SY l. Lax probo, gui 'TrIBUNTS PLEB : ſua Lege injuriæ fa- 
end” POTESTATEM acemertt, AUXILIL FERENDI RELIQUERIT. Cic. 
de Legt iii. ix. 
M. Crevier (upon what authority I know not) writes, that by one ot 
. SYLLa's ordinanees, /e PRI BUN ES were to be altas elefled out uf the 
body of the Senate: To Appian, it was not clear that SYLLA made 
this regulation, though 1 it afterwards prevailed. r N oaÞ0; ,., &c. 
nec conflat an cum (i ribunitiam dignitatem] ut nunc t A Piche ad Senatun: 
tr anftulerit. App. de Bell: Civ. p. 413. 
N. B. Whether this regulation was EN by. SYLLA, or . 
it carries a proof, that the Quæſtors did not always, by their office, be- 
come Senators, as Dr. Middleion will have it; or that the Tribunes did 
not, in their way to the Tribuneſhip, always p als — the Quæſ- 
rotthip, tor which the Lodtor likewiſe — 
| WI ri. 
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Chap. I. SVL LA DicTarToR 


* 


Wirn regard to the Civic MacisrRACY, the Die- 


TATOR enacted, that, whereas certain intervals had been 


required by Law between the offices of EDE and PR- App. de 
Tok, and of PR rox and Consur, it ſhould be per- Bell. Civ. 
mitted, for the future, to ſue for the higher office im- 4 3, 
mediately after having held the lower. No man, how- Pigh. ana. 


ever, was to ſtand for the Pretorſhip, who had not been 

Quæſtor; nor for the Conſulſhip, who had not been 

Pretor : and he revived the Law, which forbad the 

conferring on any Citizen a ſecond Conſulſhip, before 

ten years were 1 from his holding that dignity 
Ax; having 


eight, fix, at leaſt, ſhould continue at Rome a whole 


.year to preſide in the ſeveral courts of juſtice, and 


ſhould afterwards have their provinces aſſigned them 
by lot. 5 


And whereas it was the cuſtom for the Prætors, Cic. Philip. 
when they entered on their office, to fix up an edict, ii. 
declaring the method in which they would proceed in - 
trying cauſes during their year; which method their 


ſucceſſors (being under no obligation to obſerve it) did 
not obſerve, ſo that the forms of proceſs were continually 
changing ; SYLLA, to remedy this inconvenience; or- 
dained, that the PR Tots ſhould always uſe one and 
the ſame method in their judicial proceedings. 


And he farther decreed, that it ſhould no longer be Cic. in 
permitted to reject above three of the Judges appointed Verr. iv. 


to fit upon a cauſe; and that in criminal cauſes the 
votes might be taken, either publickly, or privately, 
at the option of the perſon accuſed. - 8 

The ancient penalties for bribery and corruption in 
trials were revived, and ſuch precautions taken, as 
would be moſt likely to recover the honour of the Se- 


1 This Law had been often violated of late years, and if SYLLA te- 
ſtored it at this time, he himſelf afterwards diſpenſed with it: For the 
very next year he cauſed himſelf to be elected Conſul, though he had 


been in that magiſtracy but ſeven years before. M. Crevrer therefore 
with reaſon thinks it probable that the revival of this Law was not till 


Iiſter the ſecond Conſulſhip of SyLLa. 


Vol, V. | R | natorian 


rſt augmented the number of the Pomp de 
Pr &rors from s ix to E16GHT, he decreed, that, of theſe Orig. Jur. 
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242 The Rowan HISTOR T. Book VIII. 

Y. of A. natorian Judges, who, formerly, when in poſſeſſion of 

672. the Judicature, had not behaved themſelves in a man- 

ner that did them much credit. 1 

I0 theſe regulations concerning the SENATE, tht 

Pr1EsTs,. and the MacisrxATESs of THE City, the 

DicTaToR added others relating to the Gov £« nok8 oF 

TRE Provinces. He decreed, that no governor ſhould 

lead his army out of his province, or himſelf leave the 

province, without an order from the Roman People, or 
Senate, : N 

That whoever was ſent with any command into a 

rovince, ſhould hold that command till he was expreſ- 


Cic. Ep. ly recalled ; whereas, before, the office of a comman- 


ix. ad Len- der continued no longer than a ſet time, upon the ex- 

p ren piration of which, if no ſucceſſor came, he was put to 

i I fn. the trouble and inconvenience of getting a new com- 
miſſion from the Senate. | | | 

Nor was any commander to remain, after the arrival 

of his ſucceſſor, more than thirty days in his province. 


Cie. Ep. Nor, at his departure from it, to exact from the in- 


Fam. vi. 


habitants a greater ſum than was allowed by the Laws. 
Tas reformation of the morals of private men * had 
likewiſe ſome ſhare of the DicTaTor's attention. 

Cic. pro Ever ſince the times of the civil wars, when licenti- 
Chuent. guſneſs univerſally prevailed, the crimes of perjury, for- 
gery, robbery, rape, poiſoning, and aſſaſſination, had 


been very common. He undertook to check the far- 


ther progreſs of theſe evils, by enforcing the penalties, 
which the ancient Laws had denounced againft the guil- 
ty, and by making the ſanctions even more ſevere : 


Only, with regard to aſſaſſins, an exception was made 


in favour of thoſe who had killed any of the proſcrib- 
ed. „ N 


* 


m We are told, that he laid a reſtraint upon the diſpoſition to make 
expenſive entertainments; but that he did this, chiefly, with a view to 
lower the price of proviſions : | hat he likewiſe made a Law to repreſs 
the prevailing folly of making coſtly and pompous funerals. Macrob. 

Sat. |. ii. Cic. Fern, iii. Plin. l. xxxili. A. Geil. 1. ii. c. xxiv. | 
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_ eſcaped being murdered, he made a Law, that, where- 


children ſhould be for ever incapgble of holding any 


party in the late troubles ſhould have the privilege of Quintil. I. 


Chap. VN SyLLa DICTATOR. 243 
As to the reft of the proſcribed, who by flight naa 

ever they were found, they ſhould be put to death as 

enemies of the Republic; and that all who had con- 


cealed them, ſhould be ſubject to the ſame penalty: Cic. pro 
That their eſtates ſhould be fold by auction, and their Roſc. Am. 


Magiſtracy : but that ſuch perſons as had embraced his Plin. |. vii. 


bearing honours before they were, legally, capable by Ci. in pe 
85 HT | 
At the public ſale of ſome of the confiſcated eſtates 
he himſelf preſided, calling them _/pozls, as if they had 
been taken from a foreign enemy: and the eſtates, 
which he gave away, he beſtowed in ſo deſpotic and C... 4 
haughty a manner, as by this to give more offence, than or „1c. 
even by the violence with which he had ſeized them. Plut. 
He made preſents of the revenues of a whole city, a 
whole province, to women, to muſicians, to players, 
and to the moſt worthleſs Freedmen ”. 
But the DicTaror did not confine his bounties to 
that ſort of People; he extended them to his moſt il- 1 
luſtrious partizans, and particularly to the gold- thirſty 9 
Cr As Sus | 5 1 
Notwithſtanding the low * price at which the eſtates 
of many perſons were fold, near two millions ſterling, = 
ariſing from the confiſcations, came into the public trea- 9 


ſury 10 
bs | 8 x33 
| : While + if 


a Cicero, in his Oration for the poet Archias, mentions one of Sy 1,- = Bp 9 
t.a's preſents made in pleaſantry When the D1cTaToRr was preſiding | $74 
at the ſales, e bad poet preſented him with an Epigram, which had no 4: 
other reten:blance to poetry, than that every line was longer or ſhorter 1 
than the line which ood next to it. To reward his zeal, SY ILA gave 
him iomething of hat was then expoſed to tale, but upon expreſs con- 
dition, that he ſhould make no more verſes. 

P We are told, that, for the fake of ſeizing upon the fortune of a 
very rich man, CraAzsus ventured, of bis own private anthority, to 
proſcribe him; and that this !o highly diſpleaied SYLLA, that he never 1 
after gave him any employment. Flu. in . | | 1 

1] he eſtate of Sextus Roſrius, worth about 00000 l. was ſold for leſs ; 
than 501, to Chryſogonus, a lavourite freedman of SYLL a, 
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Y. of R While SyLLa was thus employed in new- modelling 
672. the State, the war went on abroad againſt the remains 


This Roſcius, one of the moſt conſiderable citizens of Ameria [now 
Amelia in the dutchy of Spoleto] was aſſaſſinated in Rome; and though 
it was ſeveral months after the ceſſation of Proſcriptions, his name, in 
order to ſcreen the murderers, was foiſted into the liſt of the proſcribed, 
by the contrivance of Chryſogonus ; who for the trifling ſum, above 
mentioned. got the eſtate of the deceaſed adjudged to him: and the 
more effectually to ſecure his poſſeſſion of it, he engaged SYLLA to di- 


rect a proſecution againſt the ſon of Roſcius, as the murderer of his fa- 


ther [ Plut. in Syl.] Rand had provided evidence to convit him; fo 
that the young man was like to be deprived, not only of his fortune, 
* but, by a more villainous cruelty, of his honour alſo, and his life. 
« All the old advocates refuſed to defend him, fearing the power of 
« the proſecutor, and the reſentment of SyYLLa ; [Cic. pro Roſe; Amer. 
„ p. 10, 11.] ſince Roſcius's defence would neceſſarily lead them into 
many complaints on the times and the oppreſſions of the great: but 
„ Cicero (who was then but in his twenty-ſeventh year) readily un - 
% dertook it. The popularity of his cauſe and the favour of the audi- 
* ence gave him ſuch ſpirits, that he expoſed the inſolence and villainy 
of the favourite Chry/ogonus with great gaiety; and ventured even to 
* mingle ſeveral bold ſtrokes at SYLL A himſelf ; which he took care to 
« palliate, by obſerving, that through the multiplicity of SYLLA's affairs, 
«« who reigned as abſolute on earth as JurI TER did in heaven, it was not 
«« poſſible for him to know, and neceſſary even to connive at many things, 
« ewbich his favourites did againſt his will (pro Roſc. 45.] He would 
« not complain, he ſays, in times like thiſe, that an innocent man's eflate 
% was expoſed to public ſale ; for were it allowed to him to ſpeak freely on 


«< that head, Roſcius was not a perſon of ſuch conſequence, that he ſhould 


* make @ particular complaint on his account; but be muſt inſiſt upon it, 
« that by the Law of the Proſcription itſelf, whether it was FLaccus's 
« the Inter-rex, or SYLLA's the Di&ator, for he knew not which to call it, 
„ Roſcius's eftate was not 705 feited, nor liable to be fold ib. 43]. In the 
« concluſion he puts the Judges in mind, that nothing was ſo much aim- 
« ed at by the proſecutors in this trial, as, by the condemnation of Roſcius, 
« to gain a precedent for diſtroying the children of the proſcribed be con- 
eres them therefore by ail the Gods, not Io be the authors of reviving a 
1 /econd Proſcription, more barbarous and cruel than the firſt + that the Se- 


« nare refu/ed to bear any part in the fi, leſt it ſhould be thought to be + 


% authorized by the public council that it was their buſineſs by this ſen- 
„ tence to put a flop to that ſpirit of crveliy, which then poſſeſſed the City, 
« fo pernicious 10 the Republic, and Jo contrary to the character and temper 
of their anceſtors Roſcius was acquitted, to the great honour of 
„ (ick RO.“ See Miad, Life of Cicero, Vol. I. p. 37—40. 


of 


the 


Chap. 1 Sy. 1. 4 DicTATOR. 


of the Marian faction in all parts whitherſoever any of 


them had fled. 5 | | 

In. Italy, Nola and Volaterræ made a brave defence 
for two years, but were at length reduced and levelled 
with the ground. | | ED 


245 


When Pompiy had eſtabliſhed the peace of Sictly, Plut. in 


he received orders to go into Africa, where DomiT1us Pomp. 


ENOBAEBUS, CinNa's ſon- in law, ſupported by Hiar- 
bas, king of one part of Numidia, was aſſembling forces, 
Pour left the Iſland with fix Legions, 120 ſhips of 
war and 800 tranſports, loaded with all kind of ſtores. 
Part of the fleet anchored at Utica, the reft at Car- 
thage. | Nh 

His march was retarded a few days by a ridiculous 
adventure. Some ſoldiers having found a treaſure in 
the field, where the camp was pitched, the whole ar- 
my became at once confidently perſuaded, that the field 
was full of gold and filver, hid under ground by the 
Cartbaginians in the time of their calamities. Inſtantly 
every man furniſhed himſelf with a pick-ax, and to dig- 
dos they went. PoupE not being able to divert them 
rom their purſuit, only laughed at the ſight of ſo ma- 
ny thouſand men turning up the earth to ſo little pur- 
poſe. Weary at length of their fruitleſs labour, they 
ſignified to their general, that they had been juſtly pu- 
niſhed for their credulity, and were ready to march 
whitherſoever he pleaſed to lead them. A battle en- 
ſued; victory declared for Pou EV, whereupon his ſol- 
diers proclaimed him Vnperator. He declined the ho- 
nour, which he ſaid he could not deſerve, ſo long as 
the cnemy's camp ſubſiſted. Hereupon they inſtantly 
marched to attack it, though the day was far ſpent. 
PoMPEY, in the heat of the late battle, not giving a 
ready anſwer to one of his ſoldiers who aſked him the 
word, had lil:s to have been killed by him; for which 
reaſon, he fought in the preſent action bare-headed. 


r Aorkanus (the collegue of $:1þ19 in the Conſulihip, Year of Rome, 
5-0) who had teken refuge in Rhodes, upon the firſt news of a demand 
m SYLLA iG <eliver him up, killed himſelf in the Forum of the City. 


R 3 | Domitius 


— 


2446 
Y. of R. Domitius was killed, and his camp taken: Of 20,000 


672. 


Maans. 
Plut. 
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men, whereof his army had conſiſted, ſcarce 3000 eſ- 
caped. The whole country oreſently ſubmitted, and 
Pon entered Numidia ; Hiarbas being killed, or ta- 
ken priſoner, his dominions were given to Hiempfal, 
king of another part of Numidia. This expedition, fo 
ſucceſsful and glorious for Powmyegy, being finiſhed in 
forty days, he ſtraight returned to Utica. 
On his arrival there, he received orders from SYLLA 
to ſend back his whole army, except one Legion, with 
which he was to remain in the province till a ſucceſſor 
came. Pompey, though much ditpleafſed with theſe 
orders, reſolved to obey. His troops were not of that 
mind: They mutinied open Ys and declared they would 
not ſuffer him to put himſelf defenceleſs into the hands 
of the DycTaTor, whom they made no ſcruple to call 


a tyrant. Pour did all he could to appeaſe them, 


but notwithſtanding his intreaties, and even tears, they 
replaced him ſeveral times upon his Tribunal, nor could 
he quiet them till he had proteſted, that, if they did 


not ceaſe their violence, he would inllandy kill Ki 
ſelf. | 


This commotion, in the firſt accounts brought of it 


to Rome, was related ſo imperfectly, that SYLLAa im- 


puted it to Pop RV, and, on that occaſion, ſaid, it was 
bis dęſtiny to be 051% red in his old age to make war with 


children, meaning the younger Magus and PoMeEv. 
But when the matter came to be cleared up, and the 
public had declared in favour of the young conqueror, 


the DicTaToR reſolved to do him all kinds of honour ; 
and, accordingly, went out to meet him on his arrival 


at Rome, and ſaluted him by the title of THE GREAT 

Nevertheleſs, when PoupEV demanded a triumph, the 
Dior a rom refuſed i it, repreſenting to him, That by 
Law no one could have that honour who had not 


9 According to Plutarch, this was the origin of that 3 given 
to Pourzv. But Livy l. xxx. in fine] makes it owing to the flattery 
of his friends. Be that as it will, he did not himſelf aſſume the title 


= ſome years after, when he made war againſt SERTORIUS in Spain. 
ut. | | 


been 


— — 8 
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Chap. I. 8 Y LA DIS TA Tex. ; 247 
been Conſul or Prætor: Fer which reaſon, it had not 
„% been granted to the firſt Scip 10 Arkicanvs, who 
e had done very great things in Spain : that if a man, 
too young to have even a place in the Senate, ſhould 
„be allowed to triumpb, it would render odious, not 
only him, who contrary to Law received that honour, 

t «+ but the ſupreme. Magiſtrate who granted it.“ And 
he concluded with expreſly declaring to him, that he 
| would not ſuffer him to triumph. Poup EY, in anſwer, 
deſired him to conſider, that the ring /un had more 
worſhippers than the ſetting /un. SYLLA did not hear 
b theſe words, but obſerving an air of aſtoniſhment upon 

˖ every face, he aſked the meaning of it. Then ſome- 

body repeated what Pon EY had ſaid: and the Dic- 

A rox, ſtruck with the boldneſs of the expreſſion, in- 

1 ſtantly cried out, let him triumph, let bim triumph. 

Accordingly, the young general, not even a Senator, 

a Roman Knight only, had a triumph for his victories 
over Hiarbas and the Numidians and the People were 

1 bighly delighted to fee him, after he had received that 

L honour, continue ſtill in the Equeſtrian rank. 

SYLLA, though he retained the Dictatorſbip, did not 

t chuſe to aboliſh the Conſulſbip. At the uſual time for 


. electing Conſuls, he cauſed himſelf, together with Q. v. of R. 1 
# CeAcilius METELLUs Pius, to be named to that ma- 673. Bef. 5 
giſtracy. The DicTaTok had a particular kindneſs for J. C. 79. 4 
b . | | Conſ- | 
1 MeTELLUs Pius“, as being the firſt Roman general, N b. 95 
2 who with an army had joined him. 0 L 1 
1 Though SyLLA, by the methods which have been : 
We are told that Powrzr's ſoldiers, not being content with the Ki, 
R money he had diſtributed among them, threatened fo interrupt the ce- 
0 remony of his triumphal proceſſion; and that he declared, he would 7 
je | rather renounce his Triumph, than humour them; which made Servi- its 
y lius, an eminent Senator, ſay of him, that he now deſerved the honour, 17 
and was truly GREAT. Plut. 1 
It u MetTeLLus NumiDicus, the Father of Pius, had been baniſh- % 
ed by SATURNINUs, and reſtored by the Tribune Calidius. This Ca- 
en lidius, ſtanding for the Prætorſhip, MeTerLLus Pius not only ſolicit- | 
ry ed the People tor him, in the molt preſſing manner, but though actu- 1 
tle ally Conſul, and of the firſt claſs of the Nobles, condeſcended to ſtile 


Calidius his patron, and the protector of his family, Cic pro Planc. 


en 8 | R 4 Ie. related 
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related, had ſecured to his intereſt the principal Nobles, 


and indeed the whole Senate, he would not neglect to 


make himſelf creatures, even among the loweſt order. 


Of the ſlaves belonging to the proſcribed he enfranchiſed 
10,000 young men; who all became Roman Citizens, 
and from the name of their patron Cox x RELIUS were 
(according to cuſtom) called CorneLtans. But the moſt 
powerful ſupport, which he provided for himſelf and 
his party, were the military colonies which he diſtri- 
buted throughout all ay. Having confiſcated the lands 
of a great number of municipal cities, which had fa- 
voured his enemies, he divided thoſe lands amongſt the 
officers and ſoldiers of three and twenty Legions. Theſe 
amounted to above 100000 fighting men; who, owing 
their fortunes and eſtabliſhment to his decrees, would 
4 courſe be ever ready to ſupport both him and 
them. 


By all theſe murders, proſcriptions, confiſcations, 


grants, laws, and regulations, S VU A became able, 
with ſafety, to abdicate the DiCtatorſhip, and return 


to a private life; which he did foon after. His firit 
ſtep towards the execution of this deſign, was a refu- 
ſal of the People's offer to continue him in the Conſul- 
ſhip. He cauſed his old friend, P. Sexvitivs Varia 
(alterwards ſurnamed Is auRIics) and App. CLavpi- 
us PULCHEtk to be elected Conſuls. 

And now, to the great aſtoniſhment of the pubis, 
SYLLA, in the higheſt fortune to which any mortal had 
ever attained, and in poſſeſſion of the moſt extenſive 
deſpotilm, reſigned, of his own mere motion, and with- 
out the leaſt compulſion from any quarter, the reins 


of government to the new Conſuls, and en from 


public life. 


The ceremony of his abdication paſſed in the calm- 
eſt manner 28 He came to the Forum with 


x We are told, that SYLLA was the laſt of the Roman generals, who 
removed the bounds, and enlarged the circumference of the City, This 
was an honour and privilege permitted to thoſe only, who, by their ex- 


ploits, had extended the empire of the Republic. Tacit, xii. 23. Sen. 
- as Berdf. v. 16. 


his 


2. —_— >. ce aA - / aa 
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Chap. 1. 7 S VII DicTATOR. 
his Lictors and Guards, mounted the Roſtra, and from 
thence declared to the people aſſembled, that he abdi- 


cated the DicTaToRsSH1P, and was ready to give an ac- 


count of his adminiſtration to any perſon who ſhould require 


it of bim. He then came down, diſmiſſed his Lictors 


and Guards, and, accompanied only with a imall num- 
ber of his friends, walked ſerenely up and down the 
Forum, every body ſtruck with amazement, and ſcarce 
believing the teſtimony of their own eyes”. He re- 
ceived no affront, no mark of diſreſpect, but from one 
young man: This youth not only attacked him with in- 
jurious language, while in the Forum; bur, with re- 
peated inſults and reproaches, followed him quite to 
his houſe. SyLLa ſeemed undiſturbed ; he only fa:d, 
as he entered the door, The behaviour of this young fel- 
low will hinder any man, who may hereafter be in the fla- 


7 SYLLA, aſter his abdication, made an offering of a tenth part of his 
effects to Hercules. On this occaſion he feaſted the People during ſe- 
veral days, and ſuch proſuſſon there was in his banquets, that every day 
a great quantity of proviſions was thrown into the Tiber. During this 
feaſt, bis wife Metella fell dangerouſly fick. Religious rejoicings were 


not to be profaned by any melancholy circumſtances of death, or mourn- | 


ing. SYLLA therefore, exeinplarily religious, did, by order of the Pon- 
tifices, ſend her a bill of divorce, and cauſe her to be carried, while yet 
living, into another houſe. In this particular he was a ſtrict obſerver of 
the Law; but, at his wife's funeral, he violated a Law, which he him- 


ſelf had made to limit the expence of ſunetals, as he did likewiſe that 


which he had enacted againſt too expenſive entertainments. To con- 
ſole himſelf for his loſs, Pe paſſed his days in Juxurious feaſting ang de- 
bauchery. Some months after, he entertained the public with a ſhew of 
gladiators ; and, as on thoſe days men and women {at pramiſcuouſly to- 


gether, Valeria (the daughter of Mala, and ſiſter of Hortenſius the 


famous Orator) who had been, a few days before, divorced from her 

huſband, happened to fit near SYLL a ; the was beautiful, gay and live- 
ly, but virtuous, and of an unblemiſhed reputation. She came behind 
him, and, reſting her hand gently upon his thoulder, took away a thread 
of his robe, and then returned to her ſear. He, turning about, looked 
as if ſurprized at her familiarity ; whereupon Valeria accoſted him thus, 
4 It was not out of any want of reſpect, but from a deſire to partake 
of your good fortune.” [/:d. ſupra, p. 235.] Sylla was not diſleaſed 
with this anſwer, and they immediately made love to each other by their 
eyes, and in a ſhort time after he married her. His marriage, however, 
with the beautiful Valeria, did not prove a charm ſufficient to reftrain 
him from an iuſamous commerce with aQreſſes and ſinging women. 
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I. of R. tion which ] have beld, from ever entertaining the thoughts 


of quitting 1t. 


SYLLA, when he abdicated his ſovereign power, did 


not renounce all attention to public affairs; he en- 
deavoured to hinder Lx IDS from being choſen Con- 
ſul for the enſuing year, but failed of ſucceſs ; becauſe 
Pon EY, with his whole credit, fupported the candi- 
date. Obſerving, that PouPpEVY was much elated with 
this victory, he ſaid to him, Jou have great reaſon, in- 
deed, to triumpb; it is a glorious exploit to have cauſed 
Lxpipus, the moſt ſeditious of men, to be named to the 
Couſulſbip, and even before CATULUsS, the moſt virtuous 
Citizen of Rome. Be upon your guard, however; for yon 
have been arming an enemy againſt your ſeif. | 


The next year, when M. Amiiivs Lepipus and Q- 


LuTaTiuvs CaTuLus had the Conſular Faſces, was the 
laſt of SYLLA's life. - 35 
He had retired to his country-houſe at Cumæ, where 
he abandoned himſelf to pleaſure. In the midſt of his 
banquetings and debaucheries, he was ſeized; with an 
horrible diſtemper, called the Louſy Diſeaſe ; his en- 
trails were corrupted, and his fleſh was full of vermin, 
the multitude and rapid propagation of which rendered 
fruitleſs all the pains, that could be taken to make him 
clean, by bathing and rubbing him, and eontinually 
changing his linen. In this miſerable condition, to di- 
vert his thoughts as much as poſſible fcom it, he had 


recourſe to buſineſs. Ten days before his death, being 


Appiag. 


Plut. in 


Pomp. & 


Lucull. 


informed that the people of Puteoli, in his neighbour- 
hood, were at variance among themſelves, he drew 


them up a body of by-laws for their better govern- 


ment. 

He amuſed himſelf likewiſe with reviſing, or enlarg- 
ing, his Commentaries, which are frequently quoted by 
Plutarch. About three days before he died he made 
his will, in which he remembered all his friends, ex- 
cept Pour EY, to whom he left no legacy: nor did he 
name him among the guardians of his ſon, then an in- 
fant almoſt in the cradle; but he expreſſed great affec- 
tion for LUcuLLUs, to whom he inſcribed his Commen- 


| taries, 


5 


/ 

„„ DEITH of SYLLC 
taries, and whom he appointed to be one of his fan's 
guardians. And, it is ſaid, that this gave birth to the 
miſunderſtanding between Lucurtus and Powpey, 
which roſe afterwards to a very great height. 1 
A few days before his death he compoſed his own N 
epitaph, wherein we may read, not only his true cha- 
racter, but a ſatisfactory aniwer to that queſtion, How 
could S\LLA, after ſo many murders, and other violences, 
relinquiſh with ſafety. bis ſovereign prwer ? The epitaph 
was in ſubſtance to this effect, that no man had ever out- 
done him, either in obliging his friends, or in avenging 


himſelf on his enemies. ; 
Some think, that SyLLa's abdicating the Diftatorſbip 

infallibly proved, that ambition was not his predomi- 

nant paſſion , and that he had ſeized the ſovereign pow- 

er only to make ſure of his revenge. This vindictive 

ſpirit continued with him to the aft, as appears by his 

treatment of Granius, the chief Magiſtfate of Puteolr. Plut. in 

A certain tax had been impoſed on all the cities for theSylla. 

reparation of the Capitol. Granius had received the 

contributions of his tellow-citizens, but deferred paying 

in the money, imagining he ſhould be able to retain it 

for his own uſe, in caſe SyYLLa died ſoon. SYLLA in- 5 

formed of this, and inraged at the inſolence of a man . 

who built hopes upon the proſpect of his ſpeedy death, 7 

ſent for him, and cauſed him to be ſtrangled in his pre- f 

ſence. The anger and violent agitation he was in, on 

this occaſion, broke an impoſthume within him: He 
threw up a vaſt quantity of black and corrupted blood, 

and died the night following through extremity of pain, 

having concluded all the acts of his life with'a ſtroke of 

dear revenge, | 

Such was the end of the famous Cox NxELIVS SyYLLa. Appian. 
'The Conſuls had a warm diſpute about his funeral. Flut. in 


LeePiDus was for having him privately interred in the pin. & 
| T6 | omp. 


2 Others are of opinion, that this is no proof of moderation in the am- 
bition of SYLLA ; but rather of his good ſenſe and prudence, being a- 
ware that be had made ſome of his creatures (Poux in particular) 
too powerful tq remain ſubject to his deſpotiſm. 


burying- 
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v. of R. burying- place of his anceſtors; but Carolus, ſupport- 


675. 


great pomp through the ſtreets of Rome, and burnt in 


ed by POE, prevailed to have his body carried in 


the Campus Martius; SYLLA being the firſt of the Pa- 
trician branch of the Cornelian family, whoſe corpſe was 


not interred It was ſeared that his bones might one 


day be treated as he had treated thoſe of Malus, 
which he had cauſed to be dug up, and thrown into the 
river. The tomb, in which the aſhes of SV LA were 
depoſited, was in Plutarch's time ſtill to be ſeen in the 


Campus Martius, with that epitaph upon it which has 


been before mentioned. 


— 


From his houſe at Cumæ, where he died, dis body dreſſed in a tri- 
umphal robe, was carried to Rome upon a bed of tate, glittering with 
gold ; four and twenty Lictors walked before it with the rods and axes. 

f thoſe perſons who had ſerved under him, and had partaken of his 
favours, ſo great a number came to pay their laſt duties to their general, 
that they formed rather the appearance of an army, than that of a fune- 


ral proceſſion. In the ceremony of his obſequies, the colleges of the 


prieſts, and the veſtals ſurrounded the corpſe, then marched the Senate, 
with the Magiſtrates habited in the robes of their reſpective dignities : 
after theſe came the Roman Knights ; and the troops, with their golden 
eagles and arms reſplendent with ſilver, cloſed the march ; the trumpets 
all the way ſounding mournful airs. ; 

When they came to the Forum, they ſtopped ; and there (SYLLA's 
ſon Fauſtus being too young for the office) the beſt orator of Rome (who 
is not named) made the funeral panegyric : after which (if we may be- 
lieve Appian, whom M. Crewter thinks undeſerving of credit in this in- 
ſtance) ſome of the moſt vigorous of the younger Senators took the body 
upon theic ſhoulders, and carried it to the Campus Martius, where the 


funeral pile was erected. Ihe ladies ſignalized their reſpect for the de- 


ceaſed. by an almoſt incredible quantity ef aromatic ſpices, furniſhed at 
their expence, to be conſumed on this occaſion. For beſide 210 great 
baſkets of perfuines, they had cauſed a ſtatue of SYLLA to be made to 
the life, and another of a Lictor bearing the Faſces before him, and both 
of cinnamon and other precious aromatics. | 7 | 
[Need we any other proof of the perfect ſecurity with which SYLLA 


could retire from public like, when we find he had thus gained the hearts 


of the Roman ladies ?] I he Knights and principal officers of the troops 
ſet fire to the pile. 1 e f 


KAP 
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— 


c HA P. II. | 


Lxeipus attempts, unſucceſsfully, an imitation of SYLLA, 


In 676 Pompey 1s ſent into Spain againſt SERTORIUS. 


H E dangerous example of a private Citizen, who 
T had found means to raiſe himſelf to ſovereignty, 
and maintain himſelf in it, made thoſe who came after 
him ſenſible that the Romans could bear a maſter, a diſ- 
covery that proved the ſource of more revolutions. 
Scarce were the eyes of SyLLa cloſed, when LEYIDus 
formed the project of aſcending to the ſame height of 

wer. | 


Me have frequently ſeen, in the courſe of this Hiſ- 


tory, that the great men of Rome, to promote the views 


of their ambition, had made uſe of one of theſe two 
pretences, the intereſt of the Prop LE, or that of the 
SENATE. Le pibpus had indeed, to accommodate him- 
ſelf to the circumſtances of things at that time, declar- 
ed for the SENATE : But as his collegue CaTuLus, Pom- 
PEY, METELLUS, and CRAssLs, all men of more weight 
and intereſt than himſelf, were the chiefs of that faction, 
he thought he ſhould make a more conſiderable figure, 
if he eſpouſed the Marian cauſe ; moſt of whoſe cham- 
pions had been deſtroyed in the civil war. To give 
new life to this faction, at this time almoſt extinguiſh- 
ed, he propoſed to aboliſh ſome of the laws made by 
SV LA. CaATULus, the other Conſul, oppoſed his de- 
ſign with a ſteady courage and reſolution. Hereupon 
the two factions ranged themſelves under their reſpec- 


tive leaders. LePipus had gained the populace. He 


raiſed forces in Hetruria, where the remains of Maki- 
us's faction had made a brave defence during two years. 
He drew together all the proſcribed who had eſcaped 
death: and when his partizans were ſufficiently nume- 


rous to form an army, he took off the maſk, and put 
himſelf at their head. 


As 
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As his ſtrength was not yet conſiderable, CaTuLus 
was of opinion, that he ſhould be puſhed to the utmoſt ; 
but the majority of the Su ATE inclined to gentler mea- 
(ures, and to negotiation :, they fent deputies to Lx PI- 
DUs, and an accommodation was concluded ; the prin- 
cipal conditions were, that the two Conſuls ſhould take 


an oath not to employ arms againſt each other, and that 


Leridos ſhould have the government of Gallia Narbo- 
nenfis, with the command of an army. 

This army he led into the Province aſſigned him, and 
there remained till the year of his Conſulſhip was ex- 
pired, without returning to Rome to hold the Aﬀembly 
for electing new Coaſuls, which it was his function to 
do. We are told, that he thought his oath obliged 
him no longer than the year of his office ; at the expi- 
ration of which he ſhould be at liverty to employ, a- 
gainſt his adverſaries, thoſe forces which they had im- 
prudently put into his hands, The year expiring with- 
out the election of new magiſtrates, an interregnum 
enſued : And Leripus, leaving in Callia Ciſalpine a bo- 
dy of troops under M. Brutus, to keep that country in 
his intereſt, advanced with the greater part of his forces 
to demand at Rome a ſecond Conſulſhip. | 

Among the fragments of Sa!lyft there is an harangue, 
ſpoken on this occaſion, by the orator Philippus. He 
reptoached * the Senators with their indolence, where- 


by 


b « When you egtered | into a treaty with Leyipus, he was only a 


thief, ſupported by a ſmall number of cut-throats, always ready to 
*« riſque their blood and their life for bread ; he is now a Procenſal i in- 
veſted with a command, which he did not buy, but which you gave 
him. From all quarteis he has gathered about him the moſt corrupt 
in the ditferent orders, men whole indigence and vices make them ca- 
* pable of daring any thing, and who, tormented with the remembrance 
of their paſt crimes, can find no repoſe but in ſeditions; to them peace 
js a (tate of violence. Theſe are the men who make inſurrection fuc- 
« ceed to inſutrection, and civil war to civil war; adherents formerly 
„ to SATURNINUS, then to SULPpiC1vVs, afterwards to Mix1uUs and 
« DaMasStpPUs, and laſtly to LEYIDUuS Are you moved by his pro- 
*« poſals? he demands, that to every man ſhould be reſtored what ap- 


 « pertkins to him, and is himſelf rich only by poſſeſſing the fortunes of 


„ others. 


Chap. II. The ROMAN His roku. 
by they had given a ſeditious man an opportunity of 
making himſelf formidable: and he concluded his ſpeech 


in the following manner“ As Leeipus is marching 


with an army againſt che City, and has aſſociated 
e himſelf with the vile enemies of the Republic, in con- 
_ « tempt of the authority of this Aſſembly, I am of opi- 


„ nion, that Arp. CLauDivs, now Inter-rex, with Q. 


« CATULvus the Proconſul, and the reſt who are in com- 

«+ mand, ſhould defend the City, and take care the Com- 

% monwealth ſuffer no detriment,” 8 
The Senate made a decree conformable to the opi- 


nion of Philippus, whereby they gave an almoſt unli- 


mited power to thoſe whom they appointed to withſtand 
the enterprizes of LEyipus. And whereas Ca ruLus 
excelled more in civil virtues than in military ſkill, they 
with him aſſociated Pour Y, who, though he had con- 


tributed to raiſe Leripus to the Conſulſhip, did not 


decline the preſent commiſſion. A battle was fought 

under the walls of Rome, near the bridge Milvius. Le- 
P1Dus, being defeated, retired into Hetruria, and was 
immediately declared an enemy to his country: Can u- 
Lus marched in purſuit of him, whilſt Powety went 
into Ci/alpine Gaul, which, as was before mentioned, 
M. Brutus held for Lee ivus. | 
| In 


„others. He is for having the Laws, founded upon the rights of war, 
« abolithed, and to this he would reduce us by force of arms : For the 
* ſake of peace and concord he would have you re-eſtabliſh the Tribu- 
* 21/1ax power, from which all our civil diſſentions aroſe.” | 

The orator then apoſtrophiſing Ley1Dvs as if preſent—** O thou the 
moſt vile and impudent of mankind, will you perſuade us that you 
« are moved by the indigence and tears of the Citizens, whiltt you poſ- 
ſeſs nothing that you have not acquired by arms or injuſtice ? You 
« aſk a ſecond Confulſhip, as it you had reſigned the firſt to the Com- 
* monwealth. You deſire to reſtore union and concord, you, who are 
the only diſturber of it. Traitor to the Nobles, whom you ought to 
defend; perfidious even to thoſe whole intereſt you pretend to ſup- 
port; an enemy to all perſons of worth; void of reſpect both to Gods 
and men, whom you have made equally your adyerſaues, by your per- 
tidies and perjury. Go on then, perſiſt in thy enterprize. The Laws, 
the Gods of our country raiſe their voice agaiaſt thee, and cannot 
* ſuffer thee in the number of our Fellow-citizens.. Continue what 


„ thou 
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Y. of R In the election of ne Conſuls, which was probably 
676. Bet. made about this time, the People's choice fell upon De- 


JG 7 


Plut. in 
| Brut. 


Plut. in 


Pomp. 


Plin. vii. 
46. 


*CiMUs BRU Tus and MaMEikcus AEMILTLULS “. | 


Po ev, without difficulty brought Ci/alpine Gaul to 


obcdience ; only he was ſtopt a conſiderable time before 
Modena, which Marcus Brutus defended againſt him: 
but Brutus, at length, ſurrendered himſelf voluntarily, 


(lo Pour E, wrote to the Senate) nevertheleſs the victor, 
having ſent his priſoner under a guard to Reggio, diſ- 
patched thither an officer, named Geminius, to kill him: 
And then, in a ſecond letter to the Senate, changed his 
ſtyle and calumniated Brutus. This was the father of 
the famous Marcus Brutus, who never forgave Pou- 


pev, till he was engaged to it by a regard to [what he 


called] the public intereſt. 4 

Carorvs, having driven Lryipus into a corner of 
Hetruria, reduced him to the neceſſity of fighting; and 
Pour arriving opportunely from Qſalpine Gaul, de- 
termined the victory in favour of the Conſul. Leerpus, 
with what remained of his troops, eſcaped into Sardinia. 
He had no ſucceis, the Prætor Triarius prevented his 
ſeizing any place. A domeſtic grief completed his dif- 
treſs. He learnt that his wife Apuleja was falſe to him. 
He divorced her, bur, as he continued to love her, grief 
and vexation threw him into a diſorder, of which he di- 
ed. PERTIRNA drew together the wreck of the army, 


and went with it into Spain; where SEeRTOR1 Us ſup- 


ported the remains of Mar1vs's faction. 
Thus ended the commotions raiſed by Lee1pus. The 
Senate, contented wich having re-eſtabliſhed peace, 


granted an amneſty to thoſe who had been concerned 
in the laſt diſturbances ; and their decree was ſupport- 


thou haſt begun, that thou mayeſl quickly feel the puniſhment thou 
« haſtdeſerved.” | | 2 

a AMILIUsS was very rich, but very frugal ; and, to ſpare himſelf 
the expence of the games, which was indeed exceſſive, he had de- 


- clined the office of AipiLe. The People remembered this, and the firſt 


time he ſtood for the Conſulſhip, rejected him; and were now very far 
nom being unanimous for his promotion. 


EG 
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ed by a decree of the People, of which Casar was con- 
ſidered as the author: not only the general intereſt of 
the Marian faction, which he favoured, might induce 
him to this, but the private intereſt of his brother: in- 


law, L. Cinna, who had been engaged in the cauſe of Suet. in 
LEpipus, and who obtained, by this amneſty, leave to Exl. 


return to Rome. The Senate's view, in their lenity on 
the preſent occaſion, was to hinder the fugitives from 
going (through deſpair) to augment the forces of Skx- 
TORIUS, already too formidable. 
Againſt this general, under whoſe command were ga- 
thered all that now remained of Makivs's faction, M- 
T:LLUs Pius conducted the war in Spain, with little 
ſucceſs; for he was naturally ſlow in his motions, and 
by no means a match for SERTORIus in military ſkill. 
His high birth, and his reputation of eminent virtue, 
ſecured him from the affront of being recalled ; but it 
was thought expedient, to ſend him a collegue to be his 
aſſiſtant. Pour EY, ambitious of the employment, had, 
for this reaſon, under various pretexts, kept his troops 


together at a ſmall diſtance from Rome, though CAr u- 


Lus had ordered him to diſmiſs them. The Senate hav- 
ing more confidence in the abilities of Pour xx, than of 
any other of their generals, determined to ſend him into 
Spain with the title of Proconſul, notwithſtanding the 


| objection made by ſome of the Senators: That it would 


be a ſtrange thing to ſee a Citizen, and of no higher 


rank than that of a Roman Knight, inveſted with Pro- 
conſular authority. EI 


4 To this objection L. Philippus is reported to have anſwered : In my 
opinion, it is not to ſupply the pla: e of one Conſul, but of both Confuls, that 
Pompey ought to be ſent into Spain. L. Philippus dixiſſe dicitur, non ſe 
2 _ ſententiã pro Genſule, ſed pro Confulibus mittere. Cic. pto Lege 

anil. | xi. | | | 


Vor. V. J Har 
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The War of SERTORIUS in Spain. 


v. of R. IT has been already mentioned, that after SyILA had, 
676. 
Vid. ſupr. the army of the Conſul Scipio, Str ToORIUS *® retired in- 


kv. 67 


. 670.] 


by his wonted arts of corruption, gained over to him 


to Spain; which province had fallen to him by lot, af- 


ter his Prætorſnip. He found the paſſes of the Pyrenees || 


in the poſſeſſion of the Barbarians, whom only money 


could render tractable. Some of his officers thought it 


would be diſgraceful for a Roman Proconful to pay a 
kind of toll to the mountaineers for leave to paſs: but 
SERTOR1US laughed at this unſeaſonable delicacy, tel. 
ling them he ſhould never make a ſcruple to buy TIux, 
which of all things is the moſt precious to thoſe who 
have engaged in important enterprizes. 'He purchaſed 
his paſſage, entered Spain, armed with all expedition 
what Romans he found there (of an age to ſerve,) and 
provided himſelf with engines of war, and with tri 
remes [gallies of three benches of oars.] . 

The oppreſſive rapacivuſneſs of the laſt Prætors had 
created in the minds of the Spaxiards an averſion to the 
Roman government. SerxToORIVs ſpared no pains to 
conciliate their good-will ; he gained the principal per- 
ſons of the ſeveral Cantons by his affability and kind- 
neſs, and the multitude by leſſening the taxes: But 
what more particularly obliged the Spanrards was, that 
inſtead of: taking up dis quarters within the cities, he 
erected tents without the walls of them, and there mad: 
his whole army paſs the winter. 


e According to Vell. Pat. |. ii. c. xxv. SerTOR1Us, after the army 
| had abandoned the Conſul Sci io, under whom he ſerved, fell into 
'SyLLa's hands, who diſmiſſed him with lite; as he did Sci io, and ma- 

ny others. Conſulem, ut prædiximus, exarmatumgue Sertorium ( prob 


quanti mox belli facem ! ) & multos alios, potitus eorum, dimiſit incolume. 
But Plutarch ſpeaks of SExTOR1Us, as immediately retiring to his go- 
vernment of Spain, upon Scie1o's refuſing to liften to his advice, when 
he warned him to be upon his guard againſt the wiles of SYLLa, who 


No 


pretended to be defirous of peace. 


Chap. III. Wan of SERTORIHUsGö. 
No ſooner had SYLLa poſſeſſed himſelf of the fove- 
reign power, but he ordered Annius with an army into 


Spain SERTOK1US, to hinder his entrance, ſhut up 


the paſſes of the Pyrenees, with 6000 foot, under the 
command of Livius Salinator. The aſſaſſination of Li- 


vius, by one Calpurnius Lanarius, opened the way to 
| SYLLA'S general; and SEkToRIUS, not being in a con- 
dition to keep the field againſt him, retired with 3000 


men into Carthagena ; where he ſtaid no longer, than 


till he could get veſſels, whereon to embark his troops. 


He cruiſed ſome time upon the coaſts of Spain and A. 
Frica; and in vain attempted to make deſcents in diffe- 


rent places. At length, having added a few ſmall ſhips 


of Clician pirates to his fleet, he paſſed the Streights, 
and landed a little beyond the mouth of the Bris, now 
called the Guadalquivir. | 

While he was there, ſome mariners, newly arrived 


from the Atlantic or Fortunate [lands, gave ſo charming The Cx 
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a deſcription of them, as made him ſeriouſſy entertain naries. 


the thought of retiring thither, to paſs the remainder 
of his life in an innocent tranquillity, far from the din 
of war and the horrours of tyranny. He propoſed this 
to his followers ; but the ſcheme was not ſuited to the 


_ diffofition of pirates. They quitted him, and failed to 


Mauritania, where, having found two parties at war 
with each other, they offered their aſſiſtance to one of 
them. SERTOR1US, apprehenſive of being abandoned 
by his remaining friends and troops, paſſed thither like: 
wiſe, and joined the other party, which he eaſily ren- 


he was become maſter of the country, he did not de- 
ceive thoſe who had repoſed confidence in him, but, re- 
ſtoring all that belonged to them, accepted only of a 
reaſonable recompence : and this enabled him to ſubſiſt 
jor ſome time the ſmall body of troops, that was then 
11s ſole ſupport. Re | 


f arva beata, 


Petamus arva, aivites & inſulas, 
&c. &c. Hor. Epod. xvi. 


S 2 His 


dered victorious ; and when, by the taking of Tingis, Tangier. 
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His thoughts were full of anxiety about the event of 
things, when he very opportunely received an embaſſy 
from the Lufitanians, earneſtly inviting him to put him- 
ſelf at their head. This people ſtill defended their li- 

erty againft the Romans, and finding themſelves hard 


preſſed at that time, had recourſe to SkRToklus, as to 


the only general that could protect them; ſo great a 
reputation had he acquired in Spain, during his ſhort 
appearance there. Nor were they miſtaken in their opi- 


nion of him. No captain of his. time ſurpaſſed him in 


App. de 
Bell. Civ. 
I. i. p:421. 


Plut. in 
Sertor. 


Proconſul of the other province of Spain; and he cut 
e | <0 


pertonal bravery, boldneſs of enterprize, and execution, 
nor equalled him in ſtratagem: On which account the 
Spaniards called him HANNIBAL. He underſtood like- 
wiſe perfectly well, how to gain the confidence and af- 
fection of his ſoldiers, liberally rewarding merit, and 


puniſhing faults with reluctance. Naturally full of 


ſtrength and agility, he preſerved thoſe advantages by 
temperate meals, a plain diet, and a perfect ſobriety, 
and was able chearfully to ſupport the fatigue of long 
watchings, long marches, and all thoſe other hardſhips 


to which an enterpriſing. warrior muſt unavoidably be 


expoſed. He never drank to exceſs, even in his moſt 
vacant hours, if he had leifure, his diverſion was hunt- 
ing; which in time of war had its uſe, becauſe he there- 
by acquired a perfect knowledge of the country. 
SERTOR1US left Africa with 2600 men, whom he 
called Romans, and yoo Africans collected from differ- 
ent nations. The Lyfitanians ſupplied him with 4000 
light-armed foot and 700 horſe. 1th theſe forces, he 
maintained the war againſt four Roman generals, who 


had under them 120000 foot, Cooo horſe, and 2000 


bowmen and lingers. They were maſters likewiſe of 
innumerable cities, whereas SERTORIUS, at his arrival, 
had ſcarce twenty, that recognized his authority. Of 
the Roman commanders who were ſent againſt him, he 
vanquiſhed Cytta in a ſea- fight, routed Tidius, governor 
of Hiſpania Bætica, in a battle, wherein he ſlew 2000 
Romans, near the banks of the river Betis. By his 
Quæſtor he defeated Domitius and Lucius, and Manilius, 
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in pieces the whole army of Thrranius, together with 
their leader, whom MxTELLus had detached againtt 


him. As for MsTELt.us himſelf, he was at a loſs what 
conduct to obſerve with an enemy, that avoided a ge- 
neral action, attacked him when he leaft expected it, 


then retreated with expedition, returned preſenily after 


to the charge, gave him no repoſe, nor any opportunity 
of making advantage of his ſuperior ſtrength. With- 


out fighting, M rELLus ſuffered all the evils that at- 


tend a defeat; and SERToRIUs, by flying, had all the 


advantages of thoſe who purſue. . He hindered his ene- 


mies from getting water and haraſſed tliem in foraging : 


If they advanced, they found SerToR1Us in their way: 


if they halted any where, he preſently attacked thetn : 


if they beſieged a city, they were themſelves, in a ſhort 


time, beſieged by famine. Thefe things made the fol- 
diers of METELLUs weary of the war; and SERTORIUS 
having challenged him to ſingle combat, and he de- 
clining it, they turned him into ridicule. To retrieve 
his credit with them, he laid fiege to the: city of the 
Lacobriges, an important enterprize, becauſe SER TOR1- 
vs received great aſſiſtance from that place. As there 
was but one well in the city, and the other waters, uſed 
by the inhabitants, were in the ſuburbs, and fell imme- 
diately into the poſſeſſion of the beſiegers, the conqueſt 
ſeemed eaſy. Fully perſuaded, that it would be an af- 
fair but of two days, MtTELLUs made his ſoldiers car- 
ry with them no more than five days proviſions. 
SERTORIOUS, conjecturing his defign and his hope, 
contrived to convey two thouſand ſkins ( Borachios) filled 
with water into the place. The conliderable reward, 
he promiſed to each bearer of a ſkin, made the ſoldiers, 
both Spaniards and Moors, all competitors for the em- 
ployment. They had orders to turn out of the town 
all the uſeleſs mouths, fo ſoon as the water was deliver- 


ed. Meri, thus diſappointed, and beginning to 
want proviſions, detached 6000 men to collect what 


s This city was in the country now called Old:Caftiie on the north of 


the Douro. 


833 . they 
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3 0 alone, to take refuge in * Vlerda. By this laſt victory 


luſt. 
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Y. of R. they could find in the adjacent country. SERToORIUs 
676. laid an ambuſh for them, ſurprized them in their re- 

turn, killed a great number of them, and ſeized the 
convoy; ſo that MET:tLLus was conſtrained diſgrace- 
fully to raiſe the ſiege, and to call in to his aid L. Ma- 
nilius, who commanded in Gallia Narbonenſis. This 
general, with the three Legions he' had brought with 
him, was driven out of the field, and reduced, almoſt 


Epiſt, SERTOR4 US opened himfelf a way into Gaul, and he 
Fomp. ad puſhed on quite to the Alps; in the paſſes of which he 


» 


Sen. I. ii. poſted guards to ſtop the troops that might be lent 


Hiſt. Sal- 


againſt him. | 2 

Plut. in Theſe ſucceſſes could not ſail to make him much ad- 

Sertar. mired by the Spaniards; and to his real merit he ad- 

ded artifice, the better to ſecure their reſpect and con- 
fidence. 17 5 

A milk white hind, which had been given him ſoon 

after it was yeaned, he tamed fo well, that it knew his 

voice, came to him when he called it, and followed him 

every where, He had no other view at firſt in careſs- 


ing this animal, than to amuſe himſelf; but when he 


ſaw it ſo tractable, he conceived the deſign of making 
it uſeful to him. He gave out, that his hind was a pre- 
ſent from Diana, and often revealed to him the moſt 
ſecret things, To gain the public belief of this, he 
uſed, when he had privately received intelligence of any 
of the enemies motions, to conceal the bearer of it, 
and fejgn that the hind had whiſpered it to him. 
'i he intelligence, pretended to be thus received, always 
proving true, the Spaniards regarded him as a favourite 
of the Gods, and hearkened to him, as to a man in- 
ſpired : and that he might profit the more by their zeal 
to ſerve him, he armed them after the Roman manner, 
taught them diſcipline, and made them ſenſible of the 
advantage of it. 8 | 
But nothing contributed more towards his gaining 
the hearts of the principal men of the nation, than the 
care he took of the education of their children: for he 


drew together all thoſe of the higheſt birth, and placed 


them 
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them in + O/ca, a conſiderable city in thoſe days; and +Hueſeain 
he gave them maſters to inſtruct them in the arts of the Agen. 


Greeks and Romans. The children were in reality hoſ- 
tages; but his profeſſed deſign, in this meaſure, was 


only to qualify them to hold employments in the go- 


vernment, ſo ſoon as their years would permit. Their 
parents with delight beheld them, in robes bordered 


with 2 walking regularly every day to the public 
8: 


ſchools: where Ser roR1us himſelf (who paid for their 
ſchooling) frequently examined into the progreſs they 
made; giving rewards to ſuch as deſerved well, with 
permiſſion to wear hanging at their breaſts the golden 
Bulla, the ornament worn by the children of the better 


fort. at Rome 
SERTORIUS, notwithſtanding the extraordinary affec- 


tion and reſpect which the Spaniards expreſſed for him, | 


preſerved ta the Romans all the fuperiority to which they 
had been accuſtomed. Of the proſcribed Senators who 
had retired to him, and of the principal perſons among 
his other partiſans, he had formed a Senate, conſiſting 


of three hundred: affirming, that this was the real Ro- App. & 
man Senate, and that the other at Rome was only an Plut. 


1 of SyLLa's flaves. Out of his own Senate 
he choſe Quæſtors, Lieutenants, and other comman- 


ders, imitating as much as poſſible the government of 
the Commonwealth. No Spaniard therefore had any 
command in his army ; for he did not propoſe to 
ſtrengthen the Barbarians againſt Rome, but to make 
uſe of their aſſiſtance to deliver her from the tyranny of 
the uſurper. He is ſaid to have been a moſt ſincere 


It was cuſtomary with the Spaniards, as with the Gauls and Ger- 
mans, for every lord to have clients or vaſſals, who devoted their lives 
to his ſervice, and took an oath not to ſurvive him, Other chiefs had 


a ſmall number of men, who adhered to them under theſe conditions; 
but as to SERTOR1US, his adherents of this kind were computed by 


thouſands, and we are told that after ſome engagement, wherein he had 


been defeated and was hard preſſed by the enemy, the Haniarai, ſolely 
intent upon ſaving him, took him upon their ſhoulders, and paſſing him 


from one to another conveyed him within the city walls, (near which 


they then were) not giving a thought to their own preſervation, till they 


had ſeen him ſafe. Plut. in Serior, 
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* of R. lover of his country, and ſo paſſionately deſirous of re. | 
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turning to it, that frequently when his affairs were moſt 
| proſperous (never when in a declining ftate) he offered 
do lay down his arms, on condition he might be ſuffer- 
ed to live, as a private ſubject, at home; declaring, 
that he ſhould chuſe rather to be the moſt "obſcure Ci- 
tizen of Rome, than, in baniſhment from thence, to 
command all the reſt of the univerſe. | 

With a heart ſo truly Roman, StxTorIUs muſt. ne- 
ceſſarily be eſteemed and beloved by the Romans who 
were in Spain: and of this we have a notable proof in 
the conduct of Perpemna's ſoldiers. This general was 
very rich and of noble birth, and had been Prætor of 
Rome; where he took up arms with the Conſul LE PI- 
pus to reverſe the acts of SVL A, and recal the pro- 
ſcribed Marians; and after their defeat he carried off 
the beſt part of their troops into Sardinia ; and thence 
into Spain. Though embarked in the Ge cauſe with 
SERTORIUS, yet being envious of his glory, he was ve- 
ry unwilling to contribute to its increaſe by joining him, 
wiſhing rather to uſurp his power. And with fifty-three 
Cohorts (about 25000 men) which he had under his 
command, he did actually continue ſeparate from him, 
till advice came that Pour HV was ordered into Spain. 
His troops then declaring to him, that if he did not lead 
them to SRRToRIUs, they would go without bim, he 
reluctantly complied : but his bad diſpoſition was in the 
end more detrimental to the common caule, than the 
ſtrong reinforcement he brought with him was ben eff. 
cial. 

Plutarch, to ſhew the ability of SrrToRIVE, relates 
two particulars of his conduct, before the arrival of 
Pour Ex. 

The Spaniards, under his command, fluſhed with 
their ſucceſſes, were for marching, at all events, to bat- 
_ te, impatient of their general's delays, who waited for 
a favourable opportunity. He at firſt endeavoured to 
diuade them by mild remonflrances, but finding that 
che le had no effect, and that they were eagerly bent on 
hulting, | he determined to let them receive from the 

8 enemy 
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enemy a leſſon that might teach them prudence, and 

render them more tractable. The Spaniards, as he had 

foreſeen, were worſted in the engagement, and would 

have been entirely cut to pieces, if with great ſkill he 

had not contrived their retreat. N | 
Diſcouragement, as it uſually happens, was juſt going 

to ſucceed to preſumption, when SzRToRr13Uus, to avert 


this evil, and to give the Spaniſh foldiers a juſt ſenſe of 


the reaſons of his conduct, made uſe of the following 
device. He cauſed to be placed in the midft of them 


| b two horſes, the one lean and old, the other fat and full 


of vigour, and which had a tail abounding with fine 
long hairs. By the lean horſe ſtood a ftrong robuft man; 
near the other a little puny fellow. Upon a ſignal giv- 
en, theſe two men, who were each to pluck off all the 
hairs of his reſpective horſe's tail, fell to work in the 
following manner. The ſtrong man grafpt the tail of 
his horſe, and pulled with all his might, to bring all off 
at once. The weak man fet himfelf to pluck off the 
hairs of his horſe's tail one by one. Fatigue to himſelf, 
and much laughter from the ſpectators, were the only 
effects of the labour of the firſt : the other finiſhed his 
enterprize in a reaſonable time; not a ſingle hair re- 
mained on the taib of his horſe. SeRTORI US then broke 
filenee; 4 You ſee, my good allies, how much more 
«« efficacious, than force, is perſeverance. A numerous 


and potent army may in ſeparate parts be overcome, 


though we can make no impreſſion on it while it re- 

mains one undivided body. Perſeverance can do 

“any thing: time deſtroys the mightieſt powers, and 

** ſhews itſelf the good ally of t who are not pre- 

cipitate in their meaſures, but prudently wait the pro- 

* per ſeaſons for action?“ | : 

PoMPEY, in his way to Spain, finding the paſies of Epiſt. 

the Alps ſhut up by the troops which SzRTokius had Pemp. a- 

poſted there, made himſelf a new road over thoſe moun· Pud Frag- 

tains, and a more commodious one than that of Han- NN 

mbal : After which continuing his march through Gal- 

lia Narbonenjss, he retook all the places poſſeſſed there 

by the enemy; then paſſed the Pyrenees, and filled all 
1 | | Spain 


* 
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Y. of R. Spain with great expectation. Though young, many 
q 676. victories had made his name famous, and prepoſſeſſed 
— s the public in his favour ; inſomuch, that the fidelity of 
Sertor. thoſe who had hitherto adhered to SEX Troklus began to 
waver. But, when the two generals came to blows, 
the ſucceſs did not anſwer the public opinion: SERTo- 
KIUS re-eſtabliſhed his intereſt with the Spaniards, and 
acquired new reputation, not only in Spain, but even 
at Rome | 1? | . 
While SurTorIvs was beſieging Laurona, Poup xx 
drew near in order to ſuccour the place; and once ima- 
gining, that he had ſhut up the enemy between the city 
and his army, vainly boaſted, that the Lauronites 
would have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing from their walls 
the beſiegers beſieged. SEN TORIUS, when informed of 
this, only laughed and ſaid, he would teach SyLLa's 
ſcholar, that a general ought to look more behind than 
before him : And, accordingly, by means of a body of 
6000 men, which he had left in his camp, he kept 
PoMPEY in awe, who could not attack him, without 
expoſing himſelf to be attacked at the ſame time, both 
in front and rear. The young general perceiving he had 
] been too haſty in his boaſt, was mortified, aſhamed, and | 
| perplexed : And what completely diſconcerted him, his 
foragers fell into an ambuſh laid for them by Ser Tor1- 


Frontin. us; and a whole Legion, that came to their aid, was 
xi 
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13K Plut. ja Itſelf ſurrounded, and periſhed almoſt entirely with its 
8 Sertor. comander. The beſieged having now loſt all hope of 
hi ſuccour, ſurrendered at diſcretion. SerToOR1vs ſpared 
# 30 the lives of the inhabitants, but burnt their city; not 
* out of cruelty to them, but to cover with ſhame both 
1 PomyEY and his admirers, when it ſhould be reported 
ay | throughout Spain, that a city, which he had under- 
1 | | taken 
1 5 i 5 

[ þ This city is thought nat to have been far from Yalenc ia ; 
' 3s e Appian reports, that, at the taking of Laurona, SErTORIUS being 
6 informed, that one of his ſoldiers had, in a brutal manner, abuſed a wo- 
We. | man his priſoner, who to revenge herſelf had even torn out his eyes, he 
Wm | not only erdered the criminal to be executed; but knowing that the 


whole 
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taken to relieve, had been burnt before his eyes, and 
ſo near him, that he might almoſt have warmed him- 
ſelf by the fire that conſumed it. ö 
Thus ended this campaign: both armies went into | 
winter-quarters. Pompey and MceTELLus paſled the | 
ſeaſon under tents in the Pyrenees, and in the midſt of | 
numerous enemies, that haraſſed them. SeRToR1Us, ni 
accompanied by Perperna, retired into Luſitania. 3 
It would ſeem, that when the operations of war were y. of R. 
renewed (in the Conſulſhip of CN. OcTav1vus and C. 677. Be 
ScrIBON1Us CUR10) the two armies were each of them J. He 75. 
divided, ſo that Hirtuleius, the brave Quæſtor of Str- = 7” 
To&1vs, remained in Betica “ to oppoſe METELLUS ; Andalu- 
and SERTORIVS. marched toward the country, now cala. 


led the kingdom of Vulencia, to make head againſt 


PowPety. 
Hirtuleius came to an engagement with METELUEUS, Oro. v. 

near the city [alica*, and the conflict proved very hot ig 

and bloody ; both generals expoſed their perſons ; M- 3 
TELLUS'S armour was pierced by a dart; Hirtultius re- . 
ceived a wound in his arm, and was at length conſtrain- 

ed to quit the field, leaving 20000 of his men upon the. 

ſpot. - The conqueror owed his victory to his able con- 

duct, in not bringing his men to engage with their ene- 

mies till theſe, who had left their intrenchments at ſun- 

riſe, were quite ſpent with hunger and fatigue, having, 
without any.refreſhments, ſuſtained all the heat of the 

day. Not long after Hirtuleius, attempting probably 

to retrieve his honour, fell in battle, togerher with his | 
brother. We are told that Sen ron jus, with his own Frontin. 
hand, killed the man who brought him the news of this x. 7. 
great loſs; for, as he was-upon the point of giving bat- 

tle, he feared, that the report, if ſpread at that critical 

time, would diſhearten his ſoldiers. That his own cou- 
rage was not — he well demonſtrated, when Pom- 


whole cohort was in amous for theſe exceſſes, he put them all to death, | 
without ſparing one, though they were Citizens af Rome. Appian, J. i. 
419. 
7 Sevil;a Veia upon the Guadalgui wir. 
PEV, 
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V. of R. PEV, having defeated Herennius and Perperna near Va- 


W. lencia, came in queſt of him in the neighbourhood of 
Sert. & in Sucro ©. Both commanders were deſtrous of coming to 
Pomp. a battle before MererLLus, who was marching: from 
Batica, ſhould arrive; Sxxroklus, that he might have 
fewer enemies upon his hands; Pour E, that he might 
have no partner in the glory of the ſaccefs he promited 
himſelf. The action did not begin till the evening, 
Sgeurobfus waiting till then, becaufe he knew, that to 


his enemies, not well acquainted with the country, the 


night would be di fad vantageous, whether they ſhould 

be obliged to fly, or have occaſion to purſue. 5 
In the beginning of the engagement, Sx ro Tus was 
at the head of his right wing, and fought with ſucceſs; 
but receiving advice that his left had given ground be- 
fore Pour Ev, he repaired thither; and his preſence 
changed the face of things in a very ſhort'time. Even 


 PowpEy's perſon. was twice in the greateft danger: the 


ſecond time he ſaved his life by quitting his horſe; for 
it being richly capariſoned, and the Barbarians falling 
into contention for the ſpoil, this gave him opportunity - 
to eſeape. N ; 

SERTORTES'S right wing, after his leaving it, was to- 
tally defeated by Afranuius, who commanded the left of 
the enemy: The victorious troops puſhed on to the 
very camp of the vanquiſhed, and began to plunder it. 
SERTOR1VS in that inſtant arrived, cut off a great num- 
ber of the plunderers, and forced the reſt to retire in 
diſorder. Ee 

He prepared for another engagement the next day; 
but, upon receiving intelligence, that MtTELLus had 
joined Pour Rv, thought it prudent to retire; affecting 
however, at the ſame time, to expreſs an utter contempt 
for the latter; „If the old woman had not come f, I 
would have ſent the boy back to Rome well chaſtiſed.“ 


© A city ruined many ages ago which ſtood at the mouth of the river 


7 


Sucro, now the Aucar. 8 

Why? he was but ffty-!wo ; for when he ſerved under his fa- 
ther, in Numidia, in the year 645, he was only twenty years of age (wid. 
ſupra, p. 63.) yet Plutarch always ſpeaks of him as, at this time, weigh- 
ed down with years, almoſt ſuperannuated. 


Not 
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Dot thinking that even the flight of his troops, in Frontin. 
one body, would be ſafe, he commanded them to diſ- . zu. 


perſe themſelves ; but aſſigned them a rendezvous : for W 
this was his method, and what the Barbarians were ac- "Mi 
cuſtomed to; ſo that ſometimes he was in the moun- Plut. in . 


tains almoſt alone, and preſently after, ſaw himſelf at Pomp. - 
the head of a numerous army. This ſudden re-afſem- | 199 
bling of the diſperſed ſoldiers into one great body Plu- i 
tarch compares to the flowing and concentring of the | YN 
melted ſnows, ſo as to form one mighty torrent. Fl. 

What, at this time, gave SrRTORTIUS no ſmall con- Plut. in 1 
cern, his hind, during the tumult of the laſt battle, Sertor. 1 
and the plundering of his camp, was loſt; and he now 
wanted her ſervice more than ever for keeping the Bar- 
barians in reſpect. Fortunately ſome of his ſoldiers 
met her in a wood, and knowing her, brought her to 
him. He promiſed them a great reward, if they would 
keep the thing ſecret; and, having cauſed her to be 
hid for ſome days, one morning he put on an air of gai- 
ety, and told the Spaniſh chiefs, who were with him, 
that he had, the night before, had a dream, which fore- 
told him ſome happy event by the favour of the Gods. 
After this, he, according to cuſtom, gave audience to 
thoſe who had buſineſs with him. The hind was on a 
ſudden let go, and, ſeeing Sex TrOoRIUs, came ſkipping 
to him, laid her head upon his knees, and licked his "OY 
right hand, which he held out to her. StRTorIUs ca- 12 
reſſed her with an extreme tenderneſs, even to ſhedding | 
ſome tears. The Barbarians were at firſt ſtruck with 1 
aſtoniſhment, but then, recovering themſelves, ſhouted | kN 
loudly for joy, regarding him as a favourite of heaven, b 
and as a perſon above the rank of mortal men. 

At the arrival of MgeTEerLus, PourEVY would have pur. in 
lowered his Faſces before him, as before his ſenior and Pomp. 
ſuperior ; but MeTeLLus would not ſuffer it; indeed 7 
he always treated PomPey as his collegue and equal Wi. 
(with this exception only, that, when they encamped HH 
together, METELLus alone gave the word) and to Me- _—_ 


TELLUS'S opinion PoMety conſtantly paid a reſpectful 
_ deference. | 


The 
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The two generals, in this perfect concert, marched 
in queſt of SrRTroxlUs, and, at length, forced him to 
a battle. The armies met near Segontia * ; the action 
continued from noon till after ſun-ſet, *S:R Tor us fac- 
ed Poweey, who in this engagement loſt his Quæſtor 
Memmius, the braveſt officer in his army, together with 
a great number of men: but SERToR1Us could not im- 
prove the advantage, which this gave him, being ne- 
ceſſitated to go to the aſſiſtance of his left wing, which, 
under the conduct of Perperna, was almoſt entirely de- 
feated by MeTELLus. A terrible ſlaughter of this ge- 
neral's troops was now made, and he himſelf wounded, 
having expoſed his perſon with great bravery and intre- 
pidity : but this very wound gained him the day; for 


his ſoldiers who both loved and honoured him, ſeeing. 


the hurt he had received, and the conſequent danger he 
was in of falling into the hands of his enemies, grief and 
rage augmented their ſtrength, and animated them to 
ſuch vigorous efforts, as the Spaniards were utterly un- 
able to withſtand , and S:Rrorus failed of victory, 
when he imagined himſelf ſure of it. 

_ Urged by neceſſity, he had now recourſe to his uſual 
expedient in like caſes : He diſbanded his army, and, 
with a ſmall number of brave ſoldiers, retired into a 
ſtrong place in the mountains; and there he began to 
improve and increaſe the fortifications, as if he intend- 
ed to ſuſtain a ſiege. By this he effeQtually baſſled the 
enemy; who hoping to reduce the place | in a ſhort time, 
ſat down beſore it, ceaſed their purſuit of the ſcattered. 
flying Spaniards and thereby allowed them opportu- 
nity to re- aſſemble themſelves, ſtrengthened with con- 
ſiderable recruits. He had ordered them to give him 


notice ſo ſoon as they were collected into a body ſuffi- 


ciently ſtrong to keep the field. The expected notice 
received. he, without delay, ſallied out, and, having 
eaſily forced a pallage through the enemy, put himſelf 
at the head of the army, that was waiting for him. And 


nom by marches, 1585 counter-marches, he haraſſed and 


* Cigna in Old Caſiile. 


quite 
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quite tired out the armies of MeTRLTus aud PoMyEy ; Flut. in 
kept them, by frequent ambuſhes, in conſtant perplex- Settor. 

ity : cut off the proviſions that were coming to them 
by land; prevented, by his cruiſers, their receiving any 
ſupplies by ſea; and at length reduced, both the one 
and the other, to abandon all that part of Spain which | 1 
had ſubmitted to him. MerELLvs retired into farther Liv. Epit. 
Spain; Pomrey into Gallia Narbonenfis. Tze. a8 
{Great commotions are ſaid to have been at Rome - = 
during the preſent year, on occaſion of SYLLA's inno- ul 
vations with regard to the Tribuneſhip. He had very vide pr. | 
much abridged (as we have ſeen) the powers belonging p. 239, el. 
to that Magiſtracy: but he was no ſooner dead, than 240. 9 
the Tribunes exerted their utmoſt efforts to recover 1 
their ancient rights: an attempt which produced per- 48 
petual war between them and the Conſuls: and the 
conflict was more ſharp than ever this year, when the 
Conſul Curto® maintained againſt the Tribune Sicinius Salluft. 
the changes made by SyILA. Nor was the diſputes Hiſt. i. in 
between theſe terminated by ſpeeches, but by the aſſaſ- 5 0 * 
ſination of Sicinius, Cun io being ſuſpected of the crime. f 
In the ſame Conſulſhip was a deputation from the 


SENATE to collect from every quarter, all that could Frei ſhem. 
be found of the Sibylline oracles. The books which 


d Cicero (in Brut. 213, H /eq.) tells us, that Cus io was an orator 
of a ſingular caſl ; that he was extremely ignorant, and had nothing to | 
intitle him to the name of Orator, but an abundant flow of words, and 1 
a florid diction: That his memory ſometimes failed him entirely, inſo- Is 
much, that one day, in a Cauſe, where they were on oppoſite ſides, 5 
Cuxlo riſing up to ſpeak, forgot, that moment, all he had intended to 7 
ſay. and was reduced to complain, that the adverſe party had deprived 
him of his memory by inchantments. As to his action, it was perfectly 
ridiculous ; his arms, while he ſpoke, moving like the pendulum of a 
clock, which gave occaſion to Sicinius, who had a good deal of humour, 
and more impudence, to make a ſmart jeſt upon him. The two Con- | 
ſuls being on the Roſtra in an Aſſembly of the People, and Ocravius 191 
being forced to keep fitting, wrapt up in cloths with cataplaſms and fo- : 1% 
mentations, CUR1o ſpoke in the name of both. When he had done, _ 
Sicinius, addreſſing himſelf to Ocravius, — you can never ſuffici- | "(0 
ently acknowledge the obligations you have to your collegue : for if he 


had not ſwung bis arms about as uſual, the flies would have eat you up | we 
before this time. ; | 
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in the burning of the Capitol. From Erythræ (a city 
of Solis, the ſuppoſed country of the Siby!) Ilium, Sa- 


mos, Sicily, and ſeveral cities of Italy, the deputies made 


a collection of verſes which went under the name of the 


Sibyl; but in which Varro, by the acroſties (or initial 


letters) diſcovered numerous interpolations.] . 
The affairs of SexTok1us were probably in the ſi- 
tuation above mentioned, when {during the Conſulſhip 


of L. Oc rAvius and C. Aurttivs Corr A] he received 


an embaſſy from MityrtbaTtes, king of Pontus, of- 


fering him the aid of money and ſhips, and demanding, - 


in return, the ceſſion of Alia, which he had been obli- 


App. Mitb. This prince was meditating a renewal of the war 


Plut. in 
Sertor. 


ged to abandon by his treaty with SYLLI A. 


with the Romans. He had at his court two Roman fugi- 
tives, L. Fannius, and L. Magius, formerly companions 


and friends of Fjimbrin. Their hatred of SYLLA recom- 


mended them to MirHRI DATES, and they ſupported 


themſelves in his favour by flattery. As they had fot- 


merly adhered to the party, of which SirToktus now 


protected the remains, they ſuggeſted to the king the 


thought of making an alliance with him: they compar- 
ed the KING to PykkHLs, and SxRTORIUS to Hangi- 
BAL, and nothing was to ſtand before two ſuch great 
generals. 8 8 | 
StrxToR1Us, at the head of his Senate, gave audi- 
ence th the king's Ambaſſadors ; and when they were 
withdrawn, he brought the affair under deliberation. 
The Senators were unanimouſly for accepting the king's 
offers; for they wanted both money and ſhips ; and 


they conſidered what the king aſked in return, as only 


an empty title. SeRToRivs, however, differed from 


them in opinion He ſaid he ſhould not object to the 


king's ſeizing Bithynia and Cappadocia, countries always 


governed by kings, and to which the Romans had no 


ancient title: but that as to Afa Minor, of which they 
were lawfully poſſeſſed, at the time when that prince 
endeavoured to deprive them of it, and which, after 
he had been driven out of it by 7imbria, he had re- 

nounced 
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nounced by a ſolemn treaty, he would never conſent 
that it ſhould fall under the power of M1THRIDATES. 
He added, I ought to make my power ſubſervient 
to the aggrandizing of the Commonwealth, and not 

„ aggrandize myſelf by its loſſes and decreaſe. A 
brave man, undoubtedly, deſires to conquer with | yl 
glory; but he will think life itſelf too dearly put- 1 
* chaſed, if at the price of baſe proceedings. 
When this anſwer was brought to MiTHR1DATES by 
his Ambaſladors, it aſtoniſhed him extremely. bat 

orders then, ſaid he, would SERTOR1US ſend, did he pre- 76 
fide in the Senate at Rome, be, who while baniſhed, pro- 1 
ſcribed, and driven to the coaſts of the Atlantic ſea, ſets 5 4 
bounds to my dominions, and threatens me with war, FI 7 1 
make any attempts upon Aſia? The treaty was conclud- f 
ed, upon the conditions preſcribed by SERTORIUs: it 1 
imported, that MirAHEHIDATES ſhould have Bithynia 

and Cappadocia : that SERTORius ſhould ſend him a 

general and ſome troops, and ſhould receive from the 

king 3000 talents, and 40 ſhips. Se RToRILUs diſpatch- 

ed one of his Senators, named M Marius, into Aſia; 

and to this Proconſul of Ser Tor 1vs's creating, were 

all the honours of that office paid in the army of Mi- 

THRIDATES. If any city of Aa was taken, Marius 

entered it in pomp, preceded by his Lictors with their 11 
rods and axes, and followed by the king of Pontus, . 1 
who condeſcended to take the ſecond place. The Pro 9 
conſul granted liberty to ſome of the Afatic cities; to 
others immunities and exemptions, all in the name of 
SR TORIUS, without permitting Mir HRI DATES to per- 
form any act of ſovereignty. ; 

To return to the war in Spain. Pompey, as was 

before mentioned, being reduced by SER ToR1Us to. take 

up his winter quarters in Gallia Narbonenſis, wrote 

thence a letter to the Senate, in very high and menacing 

terms, complaining that they ſuffered him to want eve- So!luft. _ 
ry thing; that during the three years of his command Hiſt. J. m. 
in Spain, he had ſcarce received the money neceſſary | 
for the expence of one; and he eoncluded with this 

Vol.. V. = decla- 
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Y. of R. declaration: J have not only exhauſted my eſtate, 


678. * but my credit: I have no reſource but in you: if you 
„fail me, I give you notice, that my army, and the 


wer itſelf, will ſoon be in Italy.“ | 
V. of R When this letter arrived at Rome, L. Licixius Lu- 
679. Bef. CULLUs and M. Aurtiivs Corra were in the Conſul- 
g 5 C. 73. ſhip. As Lucurrus ardently deſired to have the con- 

f. duct of the war againſt M d 
378. gain ITHRIDATES, and was ap- 
Plut. in Prehenſive that PoE only ſought a pretext for quit- 
Vomp. & ting the war in Spain, that he might come to Rome, and 
Lucull. difpute with him the other employment, which was 


far more ealy and more lucrative, he ſpared no pains to 
keep him at a diſtance, and with that view cauſed all 


the money he demanded to be ſent to him. This ſup- 

ply put PoMPEy into a condition to return out of Gaul 

into Spain. 155 | : 1 N 
 MerT+LLvs, to get the better of SRRTOR Ius, took 
meaſures of another ſort. He ſet a price upon his head, 
promiſing by proclamation, to any Roman who ſhould 

kill him, 100 talents and 20,900. acres of land; and, 

plut in in caſe the aſſaſſin were an exile,g | rr 
Gore! Plutarch obſerves, that this diꝗ hot ſuit well with that 
contempt of SExToRtUs which MeTELLUs always af- 

tected in his diſcourſes, ſtyling him SYLLA's fugitive, 

And calling his followers the fragments of Carbo's ſbip- 

wreck. Fiow ſincere aud extreme a dread he had of 

the ſuperior abilities of SRRTORUS he manifeſted yet 

more fully (as he {ame hiſtorian remarks) by his fran- 

tic joy, on oc on of ſome {mall advantage he imagin- 

ed he had obtained over him. He cauſed himſelf to be 

Plut.in ſaluted EuPrROR [Imperator] by his ſoldiers: altars 
Sert. & were erected, and ſacrifices offered to him in the cities 


Salluſt. through which he paſſed ; choirs of young men and 
_ _ maidens ſang hymns to his praiſe: and little figures of 


111.13. Victory were made to deſcend (as in puppet- ſhews,) and, 
in the midſt of artificial thunder and lightening, put 
crowns upon his head. All this was followed by the 
moſt magnificent and coſtly entertainments, which he 
gave in celebration of his mighty atchievement; and, 
at theſe feaſtings, the ridiculous oaf, drinking and ſtar- 


ing, 


iberty to return home. 


— 
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ing, ſat in ſtate, his auguſt perſon being clothed in the 1 
proper robe of Triumph. . 3 7 

SxRrokius had little to fear from the proweſs of ſuch App. p. 1.1% 
an enemy, but much from a ſpirit. of ſedition which Rue, 70 
proſperity had given birth to, among the Romans of his — wy ge. 
own army. Whilſt the danger was great and imminent, or 
fear kept all ſubmiſſive to the only man who could pro- RF 
tect them: but when that fear was removed, envy and i 
jealouſy took place. Perperna, who, from the begin- 1 
ning (as formerly mentioned) aſpired to the chief com- 0 
mand, was the moſt active in ſpreading whiſpers. 
What evil genius has made us quit one unhappy ſtate, 
to precipitate ourſelves into a worſe ? Our own coun- ; 
try, where we might have lived in peace and quiet, 1 
we forſook, becauſe we diſdained to obey SvLLa, = 
whom the whole univerſe obeyed ; and we came hi- 1 
ther to live in liberty. And here we are become the 1 
„ moſt abject ſlaves; nay, have voluntarily ſubjected 
„ ourſelves to be the guards and ſatellites of a baniſhed 
“ fugitive. He calls us the SENATE: a vain title that 


(e 
cc 
cc 
T 


{© expoſes us to ridicule. Noble Senators indeed are 
«© we, who ſuffer from him the ſame imperious and in- 
cc 


ſolent treatment, as the Barbarians of Spain and Lu- 
„ ſitania ?! | | 

Diſcourſes of this kind had their effect“; and though . 
the diſcontented feared the power of StR TORIUS too 


2 Appian tells us, that when MrTELLus and Pompey returned into 
Spain, after paſſing a winter in the Pyrenees, and when their armies ap- 
proached that of Sex ToR1 ts, many of his Roman ſoldiers deſerted to 
them, which put him into ſuch wrath, that he cruelly treated others 
who were innocent, and that this produced a general diſcontent among 
his Romans : but what moſt of all alienated their minds from him was, 
that he placed all his confidence in the Spaniards, forming of them the 
guard of his perſon : and that the Spaniards, proud of the preference, 
contemptuouſly reproached the Romans with: want of fidelity. The 
hiſtorian adds, that SexRToR1Us would have been entirely abandoned by 
them, but for the need they knexw they bad of ſo great a captain. 

M. Crewier has inſerted theſe facts into his text; though Platarch 
gives not the leaſt hint of them ; and they are neither probable nor very 
conſiſtent with the remawal of that fear of the enemy, which, Plutarch 
tells us, had kept them ſubmitlive, while under its influence; nor witb 
other particulars of Plutarch's relation, as the reader may obſerve. 
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Y. of R. much to hazard an open revolt, yet they contrived to 


* 


Sert. 


ruin him with the Spaniards, by treating them harſhly, 
and loading them with taxes, as if by his order. 
From hence aroſe commotions and revolts among thoſe 
nations; and the perſons, whom he ſent to remedy theſe 


evils, deſignedly made them more difficult to be cured. 


That SxRroklus, under theſe diſadvantages, loſt ground 
before MeTELLUS and PoupE will eaſily be ſuppoſed ; 


and we are told, that exaſperated by bad ſucceis, and 


reduced to extremities by revolts, he forſook his former 
character to ſuch a degree. as to let the weight of his 
wrath againſt the parents fall upon”the children whom 


he had cauſed to be educated at O/ca, of whom he kil- 
led ſome, and fold the reſt ®. 


Among thoſe whom Perperna drew into his conſpi- 
racy, was Manius, an officer in the army, who, at that 
time, loved a certain youth; to whom, in order to en- 
gage his affections, he diſcovered the ſecret ; boaſting, 
that in a few days he ſhould be a perſon of great pow- 
er and authority : but the youth having more inclina- 


d May it not be reaſonably queſtioned, whether Plutarch had any 
better, authority for this ſtory, concerning the children, than ſome Ariſ- 
tocratic-party-writer? Would the Spaniards ſo ſoon have forgot theſe 
murders? Vid. infr. p. 278. 


He adds, that, on account of. this cruel proceeding of SERTORIUS, 


in the latter part of his life, ſome believed his former mildneſs and cle- 
mency to have been mere diſguiſe and art, the dictate of reflection, and 
what. the neceſſity of his affairs prompted him to. The hiſtorian-mo- 
raliſt declares himſelf of a different opinion: for though he holds that 
real ſolid virtue, confirmed by reaſon and habit, will ever be —_ 
whatever adverſity may happen ; yet he thinks, that a man of the 

tleſt and moſt vittuous diſpoſition may be ſo provoked by inſolent an 
injurious treatment, and eſpecially by ingratitude, as to become wicked 
and cruel towards thoſe, who have injured and betrayed him ; and this 
he ſuppoſes to have been the caſe with SEzrTo0R1vs. 

The fame Moraliſt leaves it problematical, whether SyLra (the moſt 
cruel of all monſters) was not once a- good-natured man, and * 
ſpoilt by proſperity and elevation. 

But as for Mar1vs, he was, it ſeems, without queſtion, always v WiC- 
ked and always cruel, cruel by nature; his riſing to power made no 
change in him in that reſpect. ¶ Flut. in Syll.] And this is ſufficient] 
maniteſt (though there be no other evidence of it, nor. ſhadow'of-evi- 
dence) from his deſpiſing the Greek language and rang Vid. ſupra. 
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tion for Aufidius, diſcloſed all to him, who was likewiſe 

one 1n the conſpiracy, but knew not that Manius was 
engaged therein. Upon the youth's naming Perperna, 
Grecinus, and others, whom Aufidius knew io be con- 
ſpirators, he was much ſurpriled and terrified. He 

made ſlight of the matter ro the youth, and bid him 

not regard what Manius, a» vain boaſting fellow, had 

{aid ; and then going immediately to Perperna, gave 

him notice of the danger they were in of a diſcovery, 
urging him to the execution of their deſign without 
delay. To this all the conſpirators having agreed, they * 
provided a meſſenger, who brought to Ser Tort vs coun- 0 
terfeit letters, importing notice of a victory gained by 1 
one of his lieutenants with great ſlaughter of the enemy. 9 
SkRTokfus, highly pleaſed with the news, performed 

a ſacrifice of thankſgiving to the Gods; at the cloſe of 
which, Perperna invited him, and thoſe who aſſiſted at 
the ſacrifice (who were alſo of the conſpiracy) to an 
entertainment; and, being very importunate, prevaile 
with him to come. At all ſuppers and entertainmenis 
where SER TORIUS was preſent, great decency uſed to 
be obſerved : for he would not endure to hear or ſee 
any thing contrary to the moſt perfect modeſty. But 

at this entertainment the conſpirators, pretending to be 
drunk, began to hold the moſt diſſolute diſcourſes, 
proceeding to actions of obſcenity, with deſign to make 
SERTOKIUS angry. He, whether becauſe he had a na- 
tural abhorrence.of ſuch licentious deportment, or be- 
' cauſe he perceived, by certain ſigns they made to each 
other, and their unwonted failure of reſpe& for him, 
ſomething of their deſign, changed his poſture, turning 


upon his bed, as if to avoid ſeeing any thing more of 7 . 
what paſſed. Perperna ſeized that moment for the exe- | | 
cution of his purpoſe. He took a cup full of wine, and, / « 
in drinking, let the cup fall. This was the ſignal agreed | " 4 
upon; Axztonins, inſtantly drew his ſword, and being | ; 1 
on the ſame bed with Se RToRIUSs, gave him the firſt | 


wound; then throwing himſelf upon his ſtomach, ſeized / + i8 
his hands, and while he thus deprived him of all power | 
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to make reſiſtance, the other conſpirators with many 
ſtabs difpatched him | ; 
Herperna, ſo ſoon as he had perpetrated. his crime, 


was for reaping the fruit of it, by taking poſſeſſion of 


the command, but found ſome difficulties in the way. 


The death of Ser Tor 11s, ſo treacherouſly and cruelly 


murdered, had put an end, to all hatred conceived a- 
gainſt him by the multitude ; compaſſion ſucceeded, 
they forgot the cauſes he had given them of complaint, 
and remembered only his virtues : the Spantards, eſ- 
pecially, regretted the lols of him, and looked upon 


the Aſſaſſins with horror: many ſtates revolted on the 


firſt news of his death, and made their ſubmithon ei- 


ther to POM HE Vor to MeETeLLUs. Nevertheleſs Perperna, 
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by the means of money, promiſes, threats, and even 


puniſhments, aptly employed, managed fo artfully as 


not only to hinder the army from diſbanding itſelf, but 


engage the greater part of it to accept him for their 


general: with what ſucceſs we ſhall ſee hereafter. 
CHAP 
Was ＋ OP ARTACUS the Gladiator. 
FT was during the next year (680), M. TRRFENTIUS 
Vario LucuLLus and C. CAssius being Conſuls, 


that the war of SparTracus broke out in [raly. 
In the city of Capua, one Lentulys cauſed a conſide- 


rable number of ſlaves, moſt of them by birth Gauls 


or 17 hracians, to be trained to the ſcience of gladiators, 
not on account of any crimes by them committed, but 


for his own profit. Of theſe wretches 200 entered into 


a plot to run away; but their deſign having been diſ- 
covered, only feventy-ezght of them could put it in 
execution, and theſe fled with no other arms than kit- 
chen-knives and fpus. Nothing in appearance could be 


© it wentd ſeem, that this murder was committed in the year 680; 
jor SERTORIUS was in the eighth year of his command, having been 
called in by the Laſilaniaus in the ſecond Conſulſhip of SYLLA. | 


more 


Chap. IV War F SY ARTACus. 
more contemptible, or leſs likely to make the capital 
of the univerſe tremble: but in a government, where 
great numbers are diſcontented with their condition, 
the leaſt commotions are to be feared: and it happened. 
that thoſe fugitive ſlaves had a man at their head who 
was alone worth an army; a man of ability and cou- 
rage, ſkilful to employ ſtratagem, or force, intrepid in 


dangers, fruitful of expedients in adverſity, prudent 


and moderate 1n proſperity : In a word, a Hero reduc- 


ed to the condition of a flave. Such was Spartacus. 


He had too great a ſpirit to reconcile himſelf ro fo in- 
famous a profeſſion, as that of fighting for the amuſe- 
ment of ſpectators; and he perſuaded the companions 
of his fortune to hazard their lives rather in attempting 
to recover their liberty. However, he was not the 


only leader of the band: Crixus and OEnomaus were 


aſſociated with him in the command: And the diffi- 
culties occaſioned by this diviſion of authority, was 
not among the leaſt of thoſe which, Sr aR TAacus expe- 
rienced in the execution of his enterprize. 

They had ſcarcely quitted Capua, when they met 
and ſeized a carriage loaded with the arms of gladiators, 
arms not fit for war, but better than thoſe with which 
they had furniſhed themſelves; and theſe they ſoon 
after exchanged for the proper arms of ſoldiers; for a 
body of the Capuans coming out in purſuit of them, 
SPARTACUs dcleated thele puriuers, Killed the greater 
number of them, and armed his little band with their 
ſpoils. 


This firſt ſucceſs augmented their nun ber, but not 


 ſulliciently to imbolden thein to keep the feld. Clau- 
dius Pulcher, who was fent from Rome eguntt them, 
found them poſted upon mount /eſuvins. He encamp- 
ed at the foot of that mountain, and having poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the only practicable way leading to the ſum- 
mit (all the reſt being ſteep rock and precipice} he ſup- 
roſed that he had fo effectually ſhut up the rebels, as 
to leave them no pollibility of eſcaping. Neverthetets, 
the ſlaves, by means of ladders made of vine brans ches, 
of which they found abundance upon the ſpot, god. 
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V. of R. the rock: one only remained above till he had thrown 
down to his comrades their arms ; and then he like- 


wiſe deſcended and re. joined them. And now Spar- 
TACUs, not content with eſcaping from the enemy, at- 


tacked them, when they leaſt expected it, defeated 
them, and took their cam 


This ſecond victory made the ſlaves of all the neigh- 
bouring country flock to him, inſomuch that his fol- 


lowers ſoon encreaſed to 100p0 ; and becauſe he want 


ed arms for ſo great a number, he forged, as well as 
he could, all the iron he could get into ſwords and other 
offenſive weapons, and made ſhields of baſket-work, 
covered with ſkins of beaſts newly killed. Thus arm- 
ed, they ravaged all Campania, and, in ſome conſidera- 
ble cities, which they took and plundered, committed a 
thouſand cruelties and outrages upon ſuch as fell into 
their hands, though SearTacus did his utmoſt, by re- 
monſtrances and intreaties, to reſtrain his followers from 


theſe exceſſes. Grown inſolent by ſucceſs, they indulg- 


ed themſelves in the pleaſure of gratifying their revenge 


by all poſſible indignities toward thoſe they had former- 


ly feared. 


From Rome, it being now perceived that the affair 
was ſerious, they ſent the Prætor P. Varinius againſt 
the rebels. SyarTAcus very ſoon defeated Furius, one 
of the Prætor's lieutenants, who commanded a detach- 
ment of 2000 men; and, ſome time aſter, Cofſinius 
whom Plutarch calls the counſellor and collegue of Va- 


rinius, ſuffered himſelf to be ſurprized in Lucania : The 


enemy were very near taking him in the bath, his troops 
were defeated, his camp forced, and he himſelf killed. 
After theſe ſycceſſes, SPARTACUS vanquiſhed the Pre- 
tor in ſeveral actions, and at length took his Faſces, 
which from thenceforward he cauſed to be barne before 
his own Perſon. 

Nevertheleſs, this glare of proſperity did not fo dazzle 
his eyes, as to hinder him from ſeeing, that it was impoſ- 


ſible for him to triumph finally over the Roman Power, 


and that ſooner, or later, he muſt unavoidably fink un- 
der it. Fle reſolved therefore to march his forces to- 


wards 


Chap. IV. WaR of SPARTAGUS. 


wards the Alps, and paſs thoſe mountains as ſoon as 


he could, to the end that the Gallic and Thracian ſol- 
diers, who made the far greater part of his army, might 
retire to their reſpective homes, there to enjoy in peace 
a liberty that had coſt them ſo much labour, and fo 
many perils to recover. Wile as this council was, the 
flaves, becauſe hitherto conſtantly victorious, rejected 
it: They ſaw themſelves 40000 ſtrong, and being full 
of a frantic confidence, and allured with the hope of 
becoming rich, by plundering 7aly, had no inclination 
to look forward to more diſtant conſequences. 


When the conſular Faſces were transferred to L. y. of R. 
_ Gertivs Popticot.a and CN. Corntlivs LENTULUS 681. Bet. 


CLoDianvs, the troops of SparTacus had increaſed J. ©: 71. 
Conſ-p. 


to 0000 men. Three armies were ſent agzinft them, 
two commanded by the two Conſuls, and a third under 
the Prætor Q. Arrius. The diſſenſion and diviſion, 
which aroſe among the enemy, gave thoſe armies an 
advantage. SpaRTAcus could not keep the Gauls of 
his army in obedience : they ſeparated from him, and 
under the command of their countryman Crixus, threw 
themſelves into Apulia, and pillaged the country; but 
the Conſul GRLLUI us and the Prætor Arrius fell upon 


them near mount Garganus *, and of $0000 men, of ® Mount 
which their body conſiſted, killed 20000, Crixus him- St. Angelo. 


ſelf falling in the action. | 
SPARTACUS, not diſcouraged nor diſconcerted by this 
diſaſter, directed his march thro' the Appennines, ſtill 
purſuing his deſign of gaining the Alps, and quitting 
Italy. To oppoſe his progreſs, the Conſul LenTurLus 
advanced; a general of whom Sa/luft doubts, whether 


231 


his vanity or his folly were the greater. SPaRTACUs Salluſt. 


put his army to the rout, and then, turning back, met Hit. 1 iv. 


GELL1ts, the other Conſul, who was coming from A. 
pulia to incloſe him between himſelf and his collegue ; 
and though GeLt1vs was joined by the Prætor Arrius, 
SPARTACUS defeated them both in a pitched battle. 
It was a cuſtom at Rome to honour the funerals of 
illuſtrious perſons with combats of gladiators. SpAx- 


TACUS, on occaſion of this victory, cauſed the like ho- App. 
| | | ” NOUurs 424. 
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T. of R. nours to be paid to the manes of his late companion, 
631. Crixus. Having picked out 200 of the ſtouteſt men 
among his priſoners, he compelled them to fight round 
the funeral pile which he had erected ; thus retaliating 
upon the Romans the inſult, which he and his compa- 
nions had ſuffered from them. The reſt of the —_ - 
ers, and fuch of the carriage horſes as were unfit for 
ſervice, he cauſed to be killed. And now ſeeing the 


ceſſes to 120000, he entertained the bold deſign of 
marching to Rome. however, as the two Conſuls, with 
alll the forces they could aſſemble, poſted themſelves in 
t Marca di Picenum , in his way, he dropped that project; but 
Ancona. turning againſt the Proconſul C. Caſſius and the Prætor 
Cn. Manlius, defeated them, and put them to flight. 

The Senate were greatly diſſatisfied with all their ge- 
nerals of this year, who had ſuffered luxury to reign in 


p their camps; to that diſcipline had loſt its vigour *. New 
. 0 


1 8 oe CorneLius LENTULUS © SURa. But the chief depen- 


ll Conſ-y. dance of the Republic was upon Crxassvs, then Prætor; 
4 381. and who, in SyLLa's war, had given proof, both of his 
4 — courage, and of his ability. He received orders to march 
ga againſt SpARTAcus, and his reputation induced many 


Cs Assos, who knew that no ſucceſs was to be expect- 


quickly ſhewed that he reſolved to re-eſtabliſh it. He 
had detached Mummius with two Legions to obſerve 


zard a battle, or even a ſkirmiſh. Mummius neverthe- 
leſs, imagining he had found a favourable opportunity 
of gaining ſome advantage, came to an engagement with 
the enemy. The Roman ſoldiers fled in a cowardly 


Military rewards were laviſhed (ſays Plutarch) without waiting till 
they were deſerved. Caro refuſed, as not being his due, thoſe that 
were offered him by the Coniul GeLr1vs, under whom he ſerved at 
this time. Plut. in Cat. | 


Manner, 


2f2 _ - The Rowan Hisrory, Book. VIII. 


number of his ſoldiers increaſed, by reaſon of theſe ſuc- 


Conſuls were choſen, CN. Auiptus OrgsTEzs, and P. 


- perſons of the firſt rank to accompany him in this war. 


ed, unleſs ſtrict diſcipline were obſerved by the troops, 


the motions of the enemy, but with orders not to ha- 


* This was the Lentulus concerned afterwards in Cariline's confpiracy. 


Chap. IV. War of SPARTACUS. 


manner, and many of them returned to the camp with- 
out their arms, which they had thrown away to run 
the faſter. Of theſe runaways, CR Assus decimated 500 
of the moſt faulty. The fitty criminals were execut- 
ed ignominiouſly in the fight of the whole army; and 


nothing of the like nature having been practiſed, dur- 
ing a great length of time, this example made the 


deeper impreſſion. Beſide this ſeverity, Craſſus obliged 
thoſe who had thrown away their arms to find ſureties 
for the new arms he furniſhed them with; by which 
proceeding the Roman ſoldiers being brought to fear the 
ſeverity of their general more than the ſwords of their 
enemies, they ſooh retrieved their honour. Of a body 
of 10000 ſlaves, Cx Ass us cut in pieces two thirds, and 
ſoon after gained an advantage over SPARTACUsS\ him- 
ſelf, whom he drove into Lucanta. / 
_ _ SPARTACUsS cominued retiring towards Rhegium, 
having formed the deſign of paſſing into Sicily, in which 
iſland, as it had already been the theatre of two wars 
with ſlaves, he hoped to re-kindle a fire that was hard- 
ly yet extinguiſhed : and, at firſt, fortune ſeemed to 
favour his hopes; for there happened to be in the 
Streight ſome ſhips belonging to pirates, with whom 
he treated for tranſporting 2000 of his men into Sicily; 
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but the pirates, having received his money, ſteered a Flor. iii. 


different courſe. And when after this, he made an 20. 


attempt to croſs the Streight upon floats and rafts, the 
rapid current o the ſea, which preſently deſtroyed 
thoſe weak tranſports, convinced him of the jimpoſſbi- 
lity of ſucceeding that way. Cs acsus in the mean time 
having followed him in his march, he found himſelf 
ſhut up within the peninſula of Bruttium. The Ibm, 
between the two ſeas is about thirty miles over : acroſs 
this hmus, Ck assvus cauſed a trench to be cut fifteen 
feet indepth, and as many in breadth, and fortified it 
with a ſtrong and high wall. While this work was 
carried on, SPARTACUS made no attempt to diſturb 
the workmen : his thoughts were wholly intent on 
arming his followers: he was near the ſea on three 
ſides, and invited merchants to bring to his camp, not 


gold 
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gold and ſilver, but iron. Of this he amaſſed a great 
quantity, and, having cauſed arms to be forged, ſup- 
plied all his troops abundantly. And now his great af- 
fair was to force the barrier, which the Romans had 


formed to ſhut him up. His firſt attempts were not 


ſucceſstul. To make his troops reſolute through deſ- 
pair, he cauſed a prifoner to be crucified at the head of 
his camp, that they might ſee with their own eyes the 


' Puniſhment which they muſt undergo, if, failing of vic- 


tory, they ſhould fall into the hands of the Pretor. 
At length, in a tempeſtuous night, when there fell a- 
bundance of ſnow, he found means to fill up a part of 


the trench with earth and faſcines, and paſſed his whole 


army over it. 9 
Cx Ass us, who had expected to conquer without 


ſtriking a blow, was in ſuch conſternation at the eſcape 


of his prey, that, in the firſt emotion of his fear, he 


wrote to the Senate, that it was neceſſary to call to his 


aid both VAR RO Lucullus, then returning from the 


war of Thrace, and PouyE *, who, having entirely re- 


eſtabliſned the tranquillity of Spain, was on his way 
home. However, he ſoon repented his invitation of 
thoſe generals to join him: for — learnt that the 


' Gallic ſlaves, not inſtructed by the misfortune and death 


of Crixus, had again ſeparated themſelves from Syar- 
TACUS, he fell upon them, put them into diſorder, and 
would have intirely cut them off, if S AR TACs had 
not come with expedition to their ſuccour. 
The Gauls ſtill encamped ſeparate from Sp ARTAcus, 


under the command of two generals of their own na- 


tion, Gannicins and Caſtus. CRrassvs found means to 
deceive SPARTACUs, ſo as to make him think, that the 


greater part of the Roman forces were fronting him, 


while they were really marching againſt the other com- 
mander. By this ſtratagem, he gained a ſignal victory. 
which almoſt effaced the ſhame of the preceding defeats 


ſuſtained by the Romans. He recovered five Roman 


eagles, twenty-ſix enſigns, and five Faſces with their 
axes, Thiriy-five thouſand of the enemy, according 
_ | to 


* 
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to the Epitome of Livy, remained upon the ſpot. Plu- Lib. 9. 


tarch makes the number of the killed amount to only 
twelve thouſand three hundred. And he obſerves, that 
thoſe ſlaves fought with ſo much reſolution, that of ſo 
great a number, only two received their wounds be- 
hind. | | | 


Plut. in 
Craſſ. 


Sp ARTAcus, after ſo conſiderable a loſs, found it Plut. ibid. 


neceſſary to retire farther from the Prætor; and he 
marched towards Apulia. Cx Ass us detached one of his 
Lieutenants, and his Quæſtor, to purſue him. Theſe 
officers, deſpiſing an enemy that fled, followed him fo 
cloſe and fo incautiouſly, that they gave him a favour- 
able opportunity- of turning upon them, and fighting 
them with advantage. The Romans fled in great diſor- 
der, and the Quæſtor, being wounded, did not eſcape 
without much difficult. 1 

This ſucceſs occaſioned the ruin of SPARTAcus; 


his ſoldiers becoming ſo preſumptuous thereupon, that 


they would not purſue the route he had directed them 
to take, but would have him turn back in queſt of 
Cx Assos. There was another reaſon which determin- 
ed SPARTACUS ſo to do: he had received advice that 


VarRRo LUCULLUs was arrived at Brunduſium, and this 
made him apprehend being incloſed between two ar- 


mies. CRASSUS no leſs deſired a deciſive battle, be- 
cauſe Pod EY approached ; and the friends of this ge- 
neral, who was very popular, ſaid publickly at Rome, 
that it was neceſſary to ſend him againſt Sr AR TAcus; 


for that he alone was born to put an end to the wars 


that were ſhameful to the Roman name. Cr assvs there- 


fore being no leſs deſirous of fighting than SearTacys, 


they ſoon came to a general action. 
On this occaſion S? ART AC Us, being determiged ei- 


ther to conquer or die, killed his horſe at the head of 


his army, ſaying to his ſoldiers, that if he proved vic- 
torious, he ſhould have borſes enough, if vanquiſhed, he 
ſhould have no want of them. Fighting like a man in 
deſpair, he broke through the thickeſt battalions, killed 
two Centurions with his own hand, in endeavouring to 
come at the perſon of Crassvs : his efforts were vain, 

| and 
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and he fell dead, covered with a multitude of wounds. 


Upon his fall, his ſoldiers all fled, and the conquerors 
gave no quarter: 4co0D0 ſlaves remained on the field of 


battle. 


Nevertheleſs, a conſiderable number eſcaped the 
ſlaughter, and formed themſelves into different bands. 
One of theſe, conſiſting of about 5000, who were mak- 
ing their way to the Alps, fell into the hands of Pom- 
. iS 

He happened, at this time, to be on his return from 
Fpain; where he had, without much difficulty, put an 
end to the war. For though Perperna had prevailed 
with the army (as was before mentioned) to ſubmit to 
his command, yet not having the military talents of 
SERTOR1US, it was but ſport to PowPey to ſubdue him. 
Stupidly running into a ſnare which Pompey had laid 
for him, he was entirely defeated, his army diſperſed, 
his principal officers killed on the ſpot, and he himſelf 
taken priloner. 5 

Ferperna, to fave his life, ſignificd to Pompty, that 
in SEK TokIvs's papers he had found proof of ſecret cor- 
reſpondence held with him by many perſons at Rome, 
even ſome Conſulars and other principal Senators; that 
he had in his hands their original letters, by which they 
invited SteRToRIUSs to bring his army into /taly. Pom- 
PEY is much prailed for his prudence and generoſity on 
this occaſion. He knew that the beſt way of quieting 
the diſcontents of the City, was to free the Marians 
from thoſe fears, which a conſciouſneſs of guilt would 
ſuggeſt, rather than puth them to the neceſſity of ſeek- 
ing their ſecmity in a change of affairs, and the over- 
throw of the State. He cauſed therefore all Sex Tor1- 
us's papers to be brought to him ; and he burnt them 
without reading them himſelf, or ſuffering any other 
perſon to read them. And, leſt Perperna ſhould di- 
vulge ſomething of what he knew, and mention names, 
he would not once fee him, but cauſed him to be in- 
ſtantly put to death. Of the other perſons concerned 
in the murder of StzToRIVUS, ſeveral were taken by 
Fomrey's foldiers, and killed by his order: ſome fled 

x into 


Chap. IV. WAR of SraRTacuUs. 


into Africa, where the Moors ſhot them to death with 
arrows. One only eſcaped; a wretch, who, hated by 
all that knew him, ſpent the remainder of his life in 


| beggary. 


After the defeat and death of Perperna, the remain- 


der of the party had no reſource, but in the victor's . 


clemency. The towns of Spain eagerly made their 
ſubmiſſion; two only ventured to ſtand out, and both 


theſe were taken and deſtroyed. Thus ended the war 


in the Conſulſhip of Cn. Auripius OREsTEs and P. 
Corn. LENTULUuS SURA (year of Rome 682) after it 


had laſted: ten years: and thus expired the laſt remains 


of MAklus's faction. 
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Poup EV erected, in the Pyrenees, many monuments Pia. vii. 


to perpetuate the memory of his exploits. On theſe 26. 


monuments were inſcriptions, importing, that, in the 


country between the Alps and the extremities of further 
Spain, he had ſubjected eight hundred and ſeventy-ſix 


Cities. 8 

In his return home he accidentally fell in with that 
band of fugitive ſlaves before mentioned, a remnant of 
the army of Sr ART Acus. He put them all to the 
ſword; and on this foundation, and on this alone, was 


for aſcribing to himſelf the glory of having terminated 


that war. He wrote to the Senate, that Ck assus had Cic. in 


indeed put the ſlaves to flight, but that he had plucked Verr. v. 5. 
& proLeg. 
anil. 30 


Sext 


up the war by the roots. Cicxo too, from a particu- 


lar diſlike of Cx assvs, affected, in his public ſpeeches, pr 
to give PoMPEY the honour of finiſhing that war, de- 31. 


claring, that the very fame of his coming had broke 
the force of it, and his preſence extinguiſhed it. Hiſ- 


tory, however, has done CRassus juſtice, and has 


tranſmitted his name to us with this praiſe, that by his 
vigilance, ability, and courage, he, in the ſpace of fix 
months, happily terminated a war, which had alarmed 


the Romans, not much leſs than even that of Hannibal. Oro. l. v. 
Six thouſand of the runaways, who fell alive into the 24- 


hands of the Romans, were crucified along the road Appian. 


from Capua to Rome. 
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V. of R. As to quelling the revolt in Spain, no body at Rome 
-682. durſt venture, either in earneſt, or in jeſt, to aſcribe 


the leaſt portion of the merit to any other than Po- 


PEY : fo great a favourite he was of the multitude. 
And for this atchievement he was decreed a ſecond TRI- 
UMPH, though ſtill a private Citizen, and of the equeſ- 
trian rank. '\ x | 
Ck assus, on account of the mean condition of the 


Pin. xv. enemies he had vanquiſhed, obtained only the leſſer 


29.  . triumph or ovation. Permiſſion, however, was given 
Cic. in Piſ. 5 | - 5 th — 
24 him by the Senate, at his requeſt, to wear, in the tri- 


umphal proceſfion, inftead of the erown of Myrtle, the 
crown of Laurel, which had hitherto been appropriated 
to the greater triumph - is ; 


* This year [682] abounded with triumphs at Rome. For beſides 


_ thoſe of Crassvs and Pour EY, and MeTeLLUs (for he too had the 
like honour) M. TexenTius Varro Lucullus had a triumph for 
his conqueſt of Thrace. In the year 679, he had ſucceeded his elder 
brother, L. LuculLus, in the Conſulſhip ; and after the expiration 
of his Magiſtracy had Macedonia for his province. [ Put. in Lucull.) Ac- 
cording to Florus [iii. 4.] he had puſhed on his conqueſts as far as the 
Tanais, and the Palus Mzotis he ſubdued likewiſe the whole coaſt of 
the Euxine ſea, from the mouths of the Danube to the Boſphorus of 
{hrace, and from Apolonia, a city upon that coaſt, brought away a 
coloſſus of Apollo, thirty cubits high, which he placed in the Capitol. 
He ſpent only two campaigns in theſe expeditions. Cicero gives the 
epithet of TrxiumenaLl to Macedonia, becauſe it furniſhed ſo many 


occaſions of triumphing to the Roman generals. Provincia ex omnibus 


una maxime triumphalis, Cic. in Pil. xliv. 

Cornelius Dolabella (Conſul in the year 672) had obtained a triumph 
for his ſucceſſes in that country. And Scribonius Curio (Conſul in the 
year 677) being ſent thither the next year after his Conſulſhip, had 
ſubdued the Dardanians to the North, and had likewiſe conquered Mz- 
fa, and penetrated as far as Dacia. RTE. 


A. 


Cl 


Gy 
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 Crassus and PourEx are choſen Conſuls for the year 
683. PoMPEY makes his court to the Proplx, by re- 
pealing ſome of SYLLA's Laws. | 


IHE time for the great elections drew nigh : both _ 
the victorious generals aſpired to the Conſulſhip, 

and neither of them had diſbanded his army. Many Plut. in 
_ perſons at Rome were apprehenſive left Po EY, after Pomp. & 
the example of SyLLa, ſhould make himſelf maſter of in Crafl: 
the Commonwealth: and Cr assvus declared, that he 

would not diſband his troops, unleſs thoſe of Poweey 

were likewiſe diſmiſſed. The apprehenſions, which 4 
theſe things occaſioned, Pomety removed at once, by I 
promiſing to diſmiſs his ſoldiers fo ſoon as his Triumph | 
ſhould be over. 3 e . A 

As to the Conſulſbip there were fome difficulties to f 
be ſurmounted with regard to Po PEV. He was born 
in the 647th year of Rome, and therefore was not at 
this time full zhirty-fix years old, and, to be elected 
Conſul, Forty- three was the legal age. It would be | 8 
ſtrange to ſee a man placed in the higheſt Magiſtracy, be- g 
fore he was capable by Law of pretending even to the low- i 
eft* But ſo great and fo univerſal was the admiration 
of him, that the Senate diſpenſed with the Laws in his 
favour ; and CRagsus (who needed no ſuch diſpenſa- 
tion) found it not prudent to ſtand candidate without 
aſking his confent. PomPey, highly flattered by an 


> Ouid tam ſingulare, quam ut legibus ſolutus ex S. conſults conſul ante 
feeret, quam ullum alium magiſtratum per leges capere licuifſet. Cic. pro 
lege Manil. xxi. The AÆdileſbip was the firſt office that was properly 
called a Magiſtracy, and what could not regularly be obtained till after 
an interval of five years from the Quæfforſbip; and the Quæſtorian age 
(in the latter times of the Republic) was the ſame with the Senatorian, 
thirty years complete: For CIcE RO, who declares in ſome of his ſpeech- 
es, that he had acquired all the honours of the City, without repulſe 3 
in any, and each in its proper year, or as ſoon as he could pretend to 9 
it, yet did not obtain the 2uzfor/hip till he had paſſed through his 
thirtieth year. See Midd. Treat. on the Roman Senate, p. 93, 94. 
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V. of R. application of that ſort from ſo conſiderable a man, and 


682. 


Pomp. & 
in Craſl. 


Vell. pat. 
J. it. 30. 


683. Bef. 


| Cic. Parad. 


having long wiſhed for an occaſion to do him a friendly 
office, went ſo far as to declare to an Aſſembly of the 
People, © That he ſhould be no leſs obliged to them 
„ for giving him Cr assvs to be his collegue, than for 
ce their beſtowing the Conſulſhip upon himſelf.” Both 
were unanimouſly elected: after which, both 7riumph- 
ed for their victories in the wars they had reſpectively 


M. Licixvius Crassts 7, 
CN. Pomreius Mads “, 


5 Conſuls. 
The 


e« Ceassvs's father and elder brother loſt their lives in the maſſa- 
cres of Maxius and Cinna ; but he himſelf eſcaped into Spain, 


was Prztor of that country; and he lay there concealed till SYLLA's 
return to Daly. whither he preſently reſorted to him, in hopes to re- 
venge the ruin of his fortune and family on the oppoſite faction. As 
he was attached to 'SYLLA's cauſe both by intereſt and inclination, 
ſo he was much conſidered in it; and being extremely greedy and 
rapacious, made uſe of all his credit to enrich himſelf by the plun- 
der of the enemy, and the purchaſe of confiſcated eſtates; which Ci- 
CERO Calls his bart. By theſe methods he raiſed an immenſe 
wealth, computed at many millions, gathered from the ſpoils and 
calamities of his country. He uſed to fox, that no man could be rec- 


3 honed rich, who aas not able to maintain an army out of his own rents; 
. * . * £6 


Plut. in 
Crafl. 


and if the accounts of antiquity be true, the number of his ſlaves was 
ſcarce inferior to that of a full army; which, inſtead of being a bur- 
den, made one part of his revenue ; being all trained to fome uſeful 
art or profeſſion, which enabled them not only to ſupport themſelves, 
but to bring a ſhare of profit to their maſter. Among the other trades 
in his family, he is ſaid to have had above five hundred maſons and 


the City. He had contracted an early envy to Pour v, for his ſu- 
6 perior credit both with Sv LILA and the People; which was ſtill ag- 

gravated by Pomyer's late attempt to rob him of the honour of end- 
« ing the Servile War: But finding himſelf wholly unequal to his rival 
in military fame, he applied himſelf to the arts of peace and elo- 
quence ; in which he obtained the character of a good ſpeaker ; and 


wanted either his protection, or his money, acquired a great authority 
« in all the public affairs.“ Midilietons Life of Cicero, Vol. J. p. 73. 
* As PoE had never been a Senator before he was Conſul, and 


Was 


where he had contracted a numerous acquaintance, while his Father 


architects conſtantly employed in building or repairing the houſes of 


by his eaſy and familiar addiels, and a readineſs to aſſiſt all, who 
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The miſunderſtanding between CR Ass us and Pou- 

PEY revived very ſoon after their taking poſſeſſion of 

the Conſular Faſces, and they did nothing memorable 

in their Magiſtracy, beſide making their court to the 

People. 8 es ED 
Cx Assus, having conſecrated the tenth of his eſtate to Plut, in 

Hercules, gave a feaſt to the whole City, and to each Crafl. 


Citizen corn for three months. 


Pom Pty took various meaſures to eſtabliſh © himſelf Plut. in 
2 | 5 5 in P omp. 


was therefore wholly unacquainted with the rules of the Houſe, the 
learned Varro furniſhed him, at his requeſt, with a manual of inſttue- | 
tion in relation thereto. A. Gell. xiv. 1 e 
© From the time of Pour E xꝰs firſt coming into public life, the Peo- Plot. in X 
ple of Rome (ſays Plutarch) ſeem to have (entertained a ſingular affec- = "Lon 1 
tion for him: which is the more extraordinary, as he was the ſon of a emp, 
moſt deteſtable and moſt deteſted father, Cu. Pompeius Strabo, (Conſul 1 
in the year 664) a man infamous for rapacioufneſs, for murder, and | . 
for treachery to both the contending factions. Never did the Romans Vid. ſave. x q 
expreſs ſo implacable a hatred to any of their generals, as to this man; „ 1. oP : 
who being ſtruck dead by lightening (the year of Rome 666) his body KJ 
was not ſuffered to be carried with the uſual ſolemnity to funeral: The Ball Cin 
populace tore it from off the bier, dragged it by a hook along the ſtreets, Jul Obſea, 
and inſulted it with all manner of outrages. | 5 88 | 
The fon, on the contrary, had rendered himſelf ſo dear to the ſol- * _— 
diery, that, at nineteen years of age, he, by his ſole influence, prevailed 9 
with the army, in which he then ſerved under his father (the very year | 1 
in which his father was (truck dead) not to execute the reſolution they plut. i 
had taken of deſerting their general; whom he had juſt before, in the p Ut. 1 : 
fame hour, preſerved from being treacherouſty aſfaſſinated in his * mp. 4 
tent. , | 
The next year an attack was made up̃bn his fortune; and he himſelf 
perſonally accuſed : the charge imported, that, after the taking of Aſcu- 
lum, his facher Pompeius Strabo had appropriated the ſpoil to his own uſe, 
inſtead of accounting for the produce of it to the treaſury; and that by 
the fon had been a ſharer in this Robbery. He was called upon there- 4 
fore to make ſatis faction to the Public out of the effects to which he had [4 
ſucceeded. In his defence he ſet forth, that he had already made ſatis- ; 
faction to the Public, for his father's peculation ; and that he had like- if 
wiſe given information to the Prztor of certain robberies committed by 3 
bis father's ſecretary, who had thereupon been tried and condemned. As 1 
to his own ſhare in the accuſation, it appeared, that he had reſerved no- 1 
thing out of the ſpoils of Aſculum, but ſome curious books, and ſome 
hunting nets ; and thele being of little value, the proſecution was Judg- 
ed malicious. The moſt eminent orators of Rome, Philippus, Carbo, 
U 3 | ( who 
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V. of R. in the affection of the multitude. By ancient inſtitu- 
683. tion, the Roman Knights when they had completed their 
time of ſervice, which was ten years, preſented them- 

ſelves before the Censoks, to whom. they gave an ac- 


1 


(who was Conſul the next year) and Hortenſius, deſended Pour v in 
this cauſe. He himſelf ſpoke ſeveral times, and in ſuch a manner, as to 
acquire great reputation. Ihe Prætor Antiſtius, who preſided in the 
court, was ſo taken with his behaviour, that he reſolved to make him 
an offer of his daughter, Antiſtia, in marriage, and, even during the 
proſecution, they concluded the contract. [This bargain between the 
judge and the defendant, pending the cauſe, may, perhaps, be thought 
not to redound much to the honour of either.] Pomyty was acquit- 
ted; the marriage preſently followed: yet, about four years after; he 
divorced this lady, at the command, or perſuaſion of SYLLa, who, from 
political views, and with the approbatian of his wife Maetella, engaged 
him to marry Amilia, (the daughter of Metella, by her former huſband 
LEmilius Scaurus) the being the wife of Acilius Glabrio, by whom ſhe 
was then actually with child. Plutarch obſerves, that Powmye v's divor- 
cing Antiftia, was the more cruel, as upon his account (he being deem- 
ed a favourer of SYLLa's cauſe) her father Antiftius had been murdered 
in the Senate-Houſe [by order of the younger Marius]. Her mother 
Calpurnia was ſo affected with theſe tragic events, that ſhe put an end 
to her own life: Amilia too ſoon after died in child-bed. 
What chiefly gained to Pompey, in early life, the public favour, was 
his habitual temperance, his martial diſpolition, his genius for war, and 
his ſtrict diſcipline in military ſervice ; add to this, that he was generous, 
and, though naturally grave, affable, and agreeable in ſpeech, and had 
ſuch an appearance of candour in his air and manner, as engaged con- 
fidence. | 
"Tar, We havealready ſeen, That, at twenty-three years of age, he, b 
K I” his own credit and intereſt, raiſed three Legions, with which he jained 
SYLLA, againſt the faction of Marius and C NA; 1 | 
That the next year (071) SYLLA ſent him into Sicily againſt Perper- 
na and Carbo; | 
That from Sicily he paſſed into Africa to conduct the war againſt Do- 
mitius and Hiarbas; and that, for having vanquiſhed them, he extort- 
ed, at his return to me, the grant of a triumph, contrary to the in- 
clination of the Dictator, and contrary to cuſtom, the victor being only 
a Reman Knight: H hat he atterwards vanquiſhed Lepidus, and totally 
cruſhed his faction: That he was afterwards ſent into Spain againſt 8E x- 
TOR1US, but had little ſucceſs there, during the life of that able gene- 
ral: That, after the murder of SEAT ORUs, he brought the war to a 
happy iſſue, without much difficulty; and that in his return home ( Year 
of Rome 682) he met with, and put to the ſword, a body of fugitive 


{laves, part of the army which Crassvus had routed, His election ſoon 
after to the Conſulſhip has juſt been related. i 


| | count 
— 
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count of the campaigns they had made, and under what 
generals. The Cinsors * L. Gellius and Cn. Lentulus, 
fitting in their curule chairs, at the gate of the temple oh 
of Caſtor, making the review, Powrey appeared. He | 'N 
entered the Forum in all the ſtate belonging to his con- | 1 
ſular dignity, but he himſelf leading his horſe by the 
bridle. When he came in ſight of the Cinsors, he 
made the Lietors, who were walking before him, ſtand. 

_ atide, while he led his horſe up to the Tribunal of thoſe | | 
Magiſtrates. The People, ſtruck with fo ſingular a 1 
ſpectacle, remained in ſilence and admiration. The el- | 
der of the Cenſors put this queſtion 10 him, Pompey, 
have you completed all the years of ſervice which you owed 9 
the Commonwealth ? He anſwered, (ſpeaking with a loud , 
voice) Jes, I have completed them all; and in all, have | % 
been myſelf the General. At theſe words the whole Fo- = 
rum reſounded with ſhouts of applauſe ; the Cę NSRSG 
role up, and conducted Powrrey back to his houſe : 
well knowing they ſhould thereby pleaſe the multitude, 
who, tranſported with delight, continued clapping their 
hands all the way. | fu 

ANOTHER thing by which Pomery greatly endeared 
himſelf to the People, was the change he made with re- 
gard to the Judicature; which SyLLa had transferred 
- wholly to the SeNnaTors. Corruption in the courts of 
s juſtice had riſen, to a moſt prodigious height. The 

4 = judges fold their votes, without hiding their ſhame ; | 

| and it was grown (fays Cicero) to be an eſtabliſhed Cie. in 0 

. | Verr. Act. 


f Thete had been no Censos in the State for fifteen years paſt, when i. 1. & 15. 
Lentulus and Gellius were honoured this year with that high office. 
They expelled out of the Senate ſixty- four members; among whom 
were C. Antonius (ſecond ſon of M. Antonius the orator) and P. Lentulus : 
Sura, who had been Conſul the year before; and whom we ſhall find Liv. Epit. 
hereafter engaged in Catilind's conſpiracy. 2. Curius, another of the J. xcvill. 
conſpirators, was likewiſe one of the ſixty-four. | 

At the cloſing of the Luſtrum, the number of the Citizens (which 
had been greatly augmented by admitting the allies to the freedom of 
Rome) amounted to 950000, according to Freinſbemius, who, in this 
particular, forſakes his text, or principal author, the Epitome of Liyy, 
where we read 450000. 5 | 
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Y. of R. maxim, that a wealthy man, how criminal ſoever, could 
683. not be condemned. On occaſion of Cicto's proſecution 


Aſcon. in 


Divia, Of VERA “Es, a celebrated modern, partial enough to 
the Ariſtocratical faction, writes thus. | 

Midd. Life The public adminiſtration was at this time, in eve- 
of Cic. V. c ry branch of it, moſt infamouſly corrupt: the great, 
Ip. 79. « exhauſted by their luxury and vices, made no other 
* uſe of their governments, than to enrich themſelves 

5 by the ſpoils of the foreign provinces ; their buſineſs 

Vas to extort money abroad, that they might pur. 

% chaſe offices at home, and ro plunder the allies, in or- 

„ der to corrupt the Citizens. The oppreſſed, in the 

<< mean while, found it in vain to ſeek relief at Rome, 

where there was none who carcd either to impeach, 
„ or to condemn a noble criminal; the decifion of all 
« trials being in the hands of men of the fame condi- 
tion, who were uſually involved in the ſame crimes, 
and openly proſtituted their Judgment on theſe occa- | 
„ fjons for favour, or a bribe. This had raiſed a gene- 
ral diſcontent through the empire, with a particula: 
diſguſt to that change made by SYLLA of transferring 
% the right of fudicature from the Equeſtrian * to the Se. 
natorian order, which the people were cow impatient 
„to get reverſed ; the profecution therefore of Herre. 
« was both ſeaſonable and popular, as it was likely to 
give ſome check to the oppreſſions of ihe Nom. 1Ty, 
as well as comfort and relief to the diſtreſſed ſubjects. 

32. —Cicr ko, in his ſpeech, after opening the reaſons 
why, contrary to his former pradice, and the rule 
% which he had laid down to himielf of dedicating bis 
« labours to the defeure of the diſtiefjed, he now appear- 
« ed as an Accu/cr, adds, the provinces are utteriy undone; 
<< the allies and tributaries ſo miſerably oppreſſed, that they 
% have {ft eden the hopes of redreſs, and ſees only ſome 
comfort iu their ruin: Thoſe who would have the trial; 


r This is a miſtake. SyLLa transferred to the Senators the right of 
judicature, not from the Equeſtrian order, but from the perſons ele&- 
ed by the tribes out of the three orders. See above, p. 165. | 


& remain 
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je in the hands. of the Sente, ae en that there 


te un men of 1eputation to uu tert de iin euch nts, 19 


88 Sever iy in the Ju ges. The People of Rome, in the mean 
70/11: 2 51 V {6 uri nę under HE-HLY oth 'or gre VANCES, yer 
quite nothing % araent'y, as the ancent Ao Mine, ah 


* gravity F trials. For the want of trials, the Tribunz- 


can power is called for again; for the abuſe trials, a 
« new order of Judges 1s demanded, Jon the ſcandaluus 
9 . of Judges, the authority of the Cungots, 


+ hated before as 199 rizid, 1s now deſired and grown papu- 


lar. In this licence of projirgat? criminals, in the daily 
« complaints of the Raman P:5pie, the infamy of trials, 
the cliſgr ace of the whole Senatorian order, as {thought 
j the only remedy to theſe miſchief, for men M ab. 220 

| | © aud 


* M. Crewier has ſelected, from a great number, two or three firiking 
inſtances of the inſamy here ſpoken of: and I chuile to borrow them 
trom him, not only to avoid trouble, -but becaule he is fo warm a par- 
tizan of the Ariftocracy, as to ſay, ſpeaking of LucuLLus (tom. xi. p. 
13.) His fidelity eo SYLLA and the ArtSTOCRATICAL PART proves hin 


to hate been a ſolid man, àa man of ſound underſlanding and noi? ſentiments. 
[fa fidelitè pour Sylla et pour le parti de Ariſtocratie prouve un Ca- 


ractete ſolide et ilevè. 

P. LenTULUs SUR a bad been Prætor in Spain, and was accuſed at 
his return home of Mal- adminiſtration. He brived the judges ( (accord- 
ing to the common practice at that time) and was acquitted; but find- 


ing that of thirty-two voices, he had ſeventeen in his favour, he com- 


plained heavily of bad management, and the unneceſſary. expence he 
had been put to by his agent's purchaſing one voice more than was ne- 
ceſſary. ©. Calidius having been condeamed (doubtleſs becauſe nat ſo 
rich as his accuſer} of miſconduct when Prætor in Spain, reproached 
his judges, not for having given ſentence againſt him, but for having 
done ĩt at too low a price. Yor caught to have been better paid for ruining 
a man, «who has been honoured with the office of Frætor. You bade fold me 
for a morſel of bread. | 

Oppianicus, a Reman Knight (before POT RES as a murderer, i in 
ſpeaking of SYLLa's Profcripiions) [ Vid. ſupr. p. 230.] was now proſe 
cuted by his ſon-in-law, Cluentius, for an attempt to poiſon him. I he 
two accomplices of the accuſed had been tried and convicted, which 
made his caſe almoſt deſperate. In this extreme peril he applied aach 
to Stalenus, one of his Judges. This man undertook to buy, for ab 
3200]. ſixteen voices, the number neceſſary and ſufficient to acquit him, 
the bench IT of m two 5 Stalenus having received the 


4 | money, | 
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* and integrity to undertake the cauſe of the Republic, and 
* »* the Laws, fo 1 was induced the more readily, out of re- 


« gard 


money, wiſely conſidered, that it would be better for himſelf to retain 

the whole for his own uſe ; and that certainly no one would call upon 

him to refund it, in caſe Oppianicus were condemned. The prudent 

part therefore would be to get him condemned. In order to this, he 
Promiſed, on the part of the accuſed, to ſome of the Judges about 200. 

- each, to acquit him; and then, a few days before the trial, told thoſe 
Judges, that Oppianicus had broke his word, and had not lodged the 
money with him. The conſequence was, that one part of the Judges 
condemned Oppianicus, becauſe he was manifeſtly guilty ; the other 


part, becauſe they thought he had deceived them. 
that Sbalenus had likewiſe received money from the accuſer. 


ICERO tells us, 


Bur the inſtance of VERRES, who had been three years Prætor of 


Sicily, is, of all, the moſt aſtoniſhing proof of the corruption which pre- 

vailed among the Great. His trial was in this year, 683, (Crassus 

and Pour v being Conſuls) which was the year before the Conſulſhip 

of HoxTenswvs. "The crimesof VER res, both for weight and num- 

Midd. Life ber, are almoſt incredible. All the cities of S:ci/y concurred in the 


of Cic. V. 
I. p. 80. 


6 
40 


In Verr. 2. t 
18. & 3.8. 
It. 11. 


cc 


ih 
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Aſcon. Ar-“ 
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Divinat. 
3 C6 


4 
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<« ed a preference to Cick xo in the talk of accuſing him, or, at leaſt, 
to bear a joint ſhare in it. But this pretended enemy was in reality a 


cs 


impeachment, excepting Syracuſe and Mefſana ; for theſe two being 
the moſt conſiderable of the province, Verres had taken care to 


keep upa fair correſpondence with them. Syracuſe was the place of ; 


his refidence, and Meſana the repoſitory of his plunder, whence 
he exported it all to Italy: and though he would treat even theſe on 
certain occaſions very arbitrarily, yet, in ſome flagrant inſtances of his 
rapine, that he might eaſe himſelt of a part of the enyy, he uſed to 
oblige them with a ſhare of the ſpoil: ſo that partly by fear, and part- 
ly by favour, he held them generally at his devotion ; and, at the ex- 
piration of his government, piocured ample teſtimonials froui them 
both, in praiſe of his adminiſtration: All the other towns were zea- 
lous and active in the proſecution, and by a common petition to Ci- 
cr implored him to undertake the management of it; to which 
he conſented, out of regerd to the relation which he had born to 
them as Quæſtor, and his promiſe made at parting, of his protection 
in all their affairs - Verres, on the other hand, was ſupported by 
the moſt powerful families of Role, the Scip1io's and the METELLy:, 
and defended by Hor TEns1us, who was the reigning orator at the 
bar, and uſually ſtiled the king of the Forum. 

*« C:ctRo had no ſooner agreed to undertake the cauſe, than an un- 
expected rival ſtarted up, one Q Cæcilius, a Sicilian by birth, who 
had been Quæſtor to VenrEs, and by a pretence of perſonal injuries 
received from him, and a particular knowledge of his crimes, claim- 


ſecret friend, employed by Verres kiwſelt to get the cauſe into his 
8 8 | e | hands 


— 
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1 « gard to our common ſafety, to come to th: relief of that. 
. « part of the adminiſtration, which ſeem'd the moſt to ſtand 
1 „jn need of it. 1 
l Hog TENs!Us 
n : 5 a | 
a « hands in order to betray it. His pretenſions, however, were to be 
It * previouſly decided by a kind of proceſs called Divination, on account 
e bol its being wholly conjectural; in which the Judges, without the 
[. „ help of witneſſes, were to divine, as it were, what was fit to be 
e « done; but in the firſt hearing Cicero eaſily ſhook off this weak 
e <« antagoniſt, rallyivg his character and pretenſions with a great deal 
9 „ of wit and humour.” 
1 | But as to VerREs's advocate HokTeNns1vs, who had received pre- 
8, ſents from VERRES, (a thing conſidered at that time as below the dig- 
nity of an orator) Cictro reproached him in very ſharp terms. 
T « Crassus and ANTONIUS Would not hade undertaken the defence of Cic. iu 
NE « ſuch a man as VEARES, à man loft to all ſenſe of ſhame : they would Verr. 2. 
'$ have feared leſt, for fo doing, they ſhould be thought as ſhameleſs . 
ip « as he. They did not care /9 bring themſelves into the dilemma of be- 
Na « ing neceſſitated to appear without delicacy in the article of probity, 
1e « by defending a cauſe notoriouſly wicked, or without gratitude, by de- 
0 « ſerting a perſon whoſe Iiberality they had experienced.” os 
Far Duintilian mentions a ſmart faying of Ciczxro on this ccafion. As 
of F he had attacked his adverſary in an indirect ironical manner, Hox r EN- 
ce slus, pretending not to underſtand him, ſaid, He was not good at ea : il. vi 
on pounding riddles, That's firange (replied Cicero) as you have the Quintu. vi. 
iis Sphinx at home ; (an ivory Sphinx, which Verres had given him). 
0 VERRESs, before he left his province, had openly ſaid, that thoſe 
t- ought to fear, who had robbed for themſelves only; but as for him he 
1 had taken enough to ſatisfy the greedineſs of many; that he had a 
mn powerful friend (meaning HokrTEensus) under whoſe protection he 
a- could pillage the people with impunity ; that he had been three years 
1— Przror, and ſhould be very well content with retaining one year's gains 
ch for himſelf ; that he intended another for his advocates and defenders ; 
to and reſet ved the third, which was the richeſt, for the Judges. 1 
a Nevertheleſs, he was deceived in his expectations. The previous Midd Life 
by point being ſettled in favour of Cicero, 110 days were gianted to of Cic. p- 
5 him by Law, for preparing the evidence; in which he was obliged 83. 85. 
he * to make a voyage to Si ih. On his return to Rome, he found, 
* what he ſuſpected, a ſtrong cabal formed to prolong the affait by 
. all arts of delay, which intereſt or money could procure, with de- In Verr. 
ho * ſign to throw it off, at leaſt till next year, when HorTews: vs Act. i. 9. 
ies © and MeTELLvus were to be Conſuls, and MeTELLUs's brother a Quiatil. 6. 
m- Prætor, by whoſe united authority the proſecution might eaſily be 5. 
iſt, << baffled: and they had already carried the matter fo far, that there 
ya „was not time enough left within the current year to go through the 
his « cauſe in the ordinary forms. This put Cicero upon a new project 
ads » of ſhortening the method of proceeding, ſo as to bring it to an iſſue, 
TIT. - 


tb at any rate, before the preſent Prætor M. Glabrie, and his afleſſors, 
” | | | « who 


2-4. wc 
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Hor Tensvs [that diſtinguiſhed, illuſtrious patriot, 
ever ſteady to the intereſt of the Republic] had a great 
| | SE; hand 


« 210 rag hike to be equal judges. Inſtead therefore of ſpending 
a 


bis ime in ſpeaking, or employing his eloquence, as uſual, in en- 


forcing and aggravating the ſeveral articles of the charge, the reſolved 
to do nothing more than to produce his witneſſes, and offer them to 
be interrogated: where the novelty of the thing, and the 2 e d. 
the guilt, which appeared at once from the very recital of the depbd- 
ſitions, ſo confounded HoxTe ws1us, that he had nothing to ſay for 
his client; who, deſpairing of all defence, ſubmitted, without expect- 
ing the ſentence, to a voluntary exile. e, CREOLE 
From this account it appears, that of the ſeven excellent otations, 
which now remain on the ſubject of his trial, the two firſt only were 
ſpoken ; the one called The Divination, the other The firfl Action, 
which is nothing more thau a general preface to the whole cauſe; 
the other five were publiſhed afterwards, as they were prepared and 
intended to be ſpoken, if Vexres had made a regular defence; for 
as this was the only cauſe, in which C1ceto had yet been engaged, 
or ever deſigned to be engaged as an accuſer, fo he was willing to 
leave theſe orations, as a ſpecimen of his abilities in that way; and 


the pattern of a juſt and diligent impeachment of a great and cor- 


Midd. Life 

of Cic. p. 

102. 

RF >= 
Veir 


50. 


„ rupt Magiſtrate. | 
„The accuſation was divided into four heads: 1. Of corraption 
in judving cauſer. 2, Of extortion in collecting the revenues and tithes of 
« the Repub ic. 3. Of plundering the [ubjedts of their flatues, and wrought 
plate (which was his peculiar taſte). 4. Of illegal and Hrunnical 
« puniſhments.” | Ho | | 
Ot all the ſacts that Dr. Middleton has collected from Cickko's orati- 
ons againſt VErREs, I ſhall inſert here the malt curious only; that is, the 
moſt aſtoniſhingly wicked: they are under the laſt head of accuſation. 
„Wu any veſſel, richly laden, happened to arrive in the ports of 
&* Sicily, it was generally ſeized by his ſpies and informers, on pretence 
« of its coming from Spain, and being filled with SER TOR vs's folders : 
and when the commanders exhibited their bills of lading, with a 


+ 1. 5- < ſample of their goods, to prove themſelves to be fair traders, Who 


came ſrom different quarters of the world, ſome producing Jyrian 
« purple, others Arabian ſpices, ſome jeweils and precious ſtones, others 


Grech awines and Afiatic ſlaves the very proof, by which they hoped 


Tbid. 27. 
Ibid. 55. 


to fave themſelves, was their certain ruin: VERRESs declared | their 
goods te have been acquired by piracy, and ſeizing the ſhips with their 
cargoes to his own uſe, committed the whole crew to priſon, though 
the greateſt part of them perhaps were Roman Citizens. There was a 
* famous dungeon at Syracuſe, called the Laterniæ, of a vaſt and hor- 
„ rible depth, dug out of a ſolid rock, which having originally been 
a quarry of ſtone was converted to a priſon by Diony/ius the Lytant. 
Here VERREs kept great numbers of Roman Citizens in chains, whom 
« he bad firſt injured to a degree that made it neceſlary 3 
| them; 
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hand in this miſchief of corrupting the courts of Juſtice. 
He governed with io kingly a {way in all trials, that rhe 
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c anchor, they were ſurprized with an account of a number of pirate 
* frigates, lying in another harbour very near to them; upon which, 


ed, and of going ſtraight to Rome, where Verres ſhould be ſure 


charged as many of the men as were able to pay for it. A fleet, 


{ſentences 


them; whence few or none ever ſaw the light again, but were com- | 9 
monly ſtrangled by his orders. | | ' 


One Gavizs, however, a Reman Citizen of the town of Coſa, hap- 


pened to eſcape from this dreadful place, and run away to Meſſana; 
where be fancying himſelf out of danger, and beiag ready to em- Ibid. 61 
bark for Italy, he began to talk of the injuries which he had receiv- Pr 7 


to hear of him. But he might as well have ſaid the words in the x 
Prztor's palace, as at Meſſana; for he was preſently ſeized and ſe- t 
cured till VæRRES“s arrival, who, coming thither ſoon after, con- Ibid. 
demned him for a ſpy of the Fugitives, firſt to be ſcourged in the F 
market-place, and then nailed to a croſs, erected for that * b 
on a conſpicuous part of the ſhore, and looking towards 1taly, that | | 
the poor wretch might have the additional miſery of ſuffering that 
cruel death in fight as it were of his home. | 

© The coaſts of Sicih being much infeſted by pirates, it was the 
cuſtom of all Pr@tors to fit out a fleet every year for the protection 
of its trade and navigation. This fleet was provided by a contri- 
bution of the maritime towns, each of which uſually furnithed a ſhip, 
with a certain number of men and proviſions: But VeRxts, for a 
valuable conſideration, ſometimes remitted the ſhip, and always diſ- 


—_ 


however, was equipped of ſeven he; but for ſhew rather than 
ſervice, without heir compliment either of men or itores, and © 
wholly unfit to at againſt an enemy; and the command ot it was 
given by him, not to his Quæſtor, or one of his Lieutenants; as it 
was uſual, but to Cl:omenes, a Hracuſian, whoſe wife was his mil- \ 
treſs, that he might enjoy her company the more freely at home, . 
while the huſband was employed abroad. For inſtead of ſpending Cic. 2M 
the ſummer as other governors uſed to do, in a progreſs through his Verr. 5. 
province, he quitted the palace of Sy-acuſe, and retired to a little 31. 
iſland adjoining to the City, to lodge in tents, or rich pavilions 
pitched cloſe by the fountain of Hrethuſa; where forbidding the ap- 

proach of men, or buſineſs, to diiturb him, he paſſed two of the hot 1 
months in the company of his favourite women, and all the delicacy 

of pleaſure that art and luxury could invent. = 

« The fleet in the meanr-tiche failed out of Syracu/e in great pomp, 
and ſaluted Verres and his company, as it paſſed ; when the Ro- 

man Prætor, (ſays Ci cg RO) who had not been ſeen before for magy Cic. in 
days, ſhewed himſelf at laſt to the ſailors, ſtanding on the ſhore in Vats : 
flippers, with a purple cloak and velt flowing down to his heels, and us 
leaning on the ſhoulder of a girl, to view this formidable ſquadron ; 33 | 
which inſtead: of ſcouring the ſeas, failed no- farther after ſeveral 

days, than into the port of Pachynus. Here, as they lay peaceably at 


* 
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Y. of R. ſentences given were generally ſuch as he pleaſed. For 
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„The news of the 


ig defending his client, he did not confine himſelf to 


exerti g 


the admiral Chon cut his cables in a great fright, and, with all 
the fail that he could make, fled away towards Pelorus, and eſcaped 
to land: the reſt of the ſhips followed him as faſt as they could; 
but two of them, which failed the ſloweſt, were taken by the pirates, 
and one of the captains killed : the other captains quitted their ſhips, 
as Cieomenes had done, and got fate to land. The pirates, finding 
the ſhips deſerted, ſet fire to them all that evening, and the next 
day ſailed boldly into the port of Syracuſe, which reached into the 
very heart of the town; where after they had ſatisfied their curio- 
fity, and filled the city with a general terror, they failed out again 
at leiſure, and in good order, in a kind of triumph over Yerres and 
the authority of Rome. s | 
Roman fleet burnt, and Syracuſe inſulted by pi- 
rates, made a great noiſe through all S:ci/y. The captains, in edcuſe 
of themſelves, were forced to tell the truth; that their ſhips were 
ſcandalouſly unprovided both with men and ſtores, and in no condi- 
tion to face an enemy ; each of them relating how many of theic 
failors had been diſcharged by Vers es's particular orders, on whom 
the whole blame was juſtly laid. When this came to his ears, he 
ſent for the captains, and, after,threatening them very ſeverely for 
talking in that manner, forced them to declare, and teſtify it alſo 
in writing, that every one of their ſhips had its full compliment of 
things neceſſary : but finding, after all, that there was no way of 
flifling the clamour, and that it would neceſſarily reach to Rome, 


be retolved, for the extenuation of his own crime, to ſacrifice the 


poor captains, and put them all to death, except the admiral Cleome- 
nen, the molt criminal of them all, and, at his requeſt, the com- 
mander allo of his ſhip. In conſequence of this reſolution, the four 
remaining captains, after fourteen days from the action, when they 
ſuſpected no danger, were arreſted and clapt into irons. . They were 
all young men, of the principal families of Sicily, ſome of them 
the only tons of aged parents, who came preſently in great conſter- 
nation to Sy-acsſe, to ſolicit the Pretor for their pardon. But VERA“ 
RES Was inexorable; and having thrown them into his dungeon, 
where no body was ſuffered to ſpeak with them, condemned them to 
lote their heads.” The ſathers and mothers of theſe innocent unfor- 


tunate young men, paſſed whole days and nights at the door of the pri- 
ſon, begging only to be allowed to embrace their children, and receive 


their dying breath. 
railing taxes upon diftreſs and milery. 
leave io goin; and ſo much for permiſſiun to carry in viduals. 


At the gate ſtood the gaoler, the Prztor's Lictor, 
You muſt give me ſo much for 
But, 


howw much will jou give me Io kill your ſon at ore firoke, and not back bim, 
fo as to make him die a painful death * The price exacted for this fa 
vour being paid. He, but there. is another article to be fettled.-—Your 


ſfou's 
5 | 7 : 
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exerting the power of his wit and eloquence: Solici- 
tations, careſſes, menaces, money, every means of gain- 
ing his point he diligently employed. The method of 
paſſing ſentence was by balloting.” To, each of the 

Judges were given three waxed tablets [little pieces of - 
wood ;] on one of which was the letter A, for Ab/olvo; | 
on another the letter C, for Condemno; and on the 9 
third N. L. for unn liquet the thing is not clear, the. 
cauſe muſt be reheard.] Each Judge, after hearing the 


for's carcaſe muſt be thrown to the wild beaſts, unleſs you purchaſe leave - Bt 

40 bury it. his laſt bargain concluded, the priſoners, were brought i 

forth and publickly executed; to the great ſatisfaction of VErREs, | k 

who thereby got rid of ſo many was 4 of his miſconduct. Midd. b. * 

It happened, however, before this loſs of the fleet, that a ſingle „d. P. 1 

pirate-ſhip was taken by Verrts's Lieutenants, and brought into Fs 

Syracuſe ; which proved to be a very rich prize, and had on board a... 

great number of handſome young fellows. There was a band of Cic. 1a 9 

muſicians among them, whom Verres ſent away to Rome a preſent Verr. 5. 5 

to a friend; and the reſt, who had either youth or beauty, or ſkill 25 Ec. I 

in any art, were diſtributed to his clerks and dependents, to be kept 

for his uſe ; but the few, who were old and deformed, were com- 

mitted to the dungeon, and reſerved for puniſhment. The captain of 

theſe pirates had long been a terror to the Sicilians, ſo that they were bi 

all eager to ſee his perſon, and to feed their eyes with his execution : —_— 

but being rich he found means to redeem his head, and was carefully 15 | 

kept out of fight, and conveyed to ſome private cuſtody, till VE 

RES Could make the beſt market of him. The people in the mean 

time grew impatient and clamorous for the death of the pirates, 

whom all Prætors uſed to execute as ſoon as taken; and knowing | 

the number of them to be great, could not be ſatisfied with the few Cic. in 

old and decripid, whom VeR&es willingly ſacrificed to their reſent- Verr. 5. 

ment. He took this opportunity therefore to clear the dungeon of 28. 

thoſe Roman Citizens, whom he had reſerved for ſuch an occaſion, 

and now brought out to execucion, as a part of the piratical crew : 

but to prevent the inprecations and cries which Citizens uſed 

to make of their being Free Romans, and to hinder their being 

known alſo to any other Citizens there preſent, he produced them 

all with their heads and faces ſo muffled up, that they could neither 1h, 60. 

be heard nor ſeen, and in that cruel manner deſtroyed great numbers 

of ihnocent men! But to finiſh at laſt the whole ſtory of Verres : 

after he had lived many years in a miſerable exile, forgotten and Senec. |. 6. 

* deſerted by all his friends, he is ſaid to have been relieved by the Suaſor. ©. 

<< generoſity of Cicero; yet was proſcribed and murdered after all klin. Hiſt. 
by Marc Ax ro, for the fake of his fine ſtatues and Corintbian . 34. 

veſſels, which he refuſed to part with: Happy only, (as Lactantius : 

*« ſays) before his death, to have ſeen the mot deplarable end of his Lactan. 2. 

old enemy and accuſer, Ciczzo,” 5 _ 


ce 
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cauſe, 1 
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Y. of k. cauſe, was to put one of theſe tablets into a box, or 


683. 


urn, [called Sitella] HorTensvs not only engaged 
ſome one among the Judges to be a ſpy upon the reſt ; 


but, when he h al an aftair much at heart, comrived 


to furniſh the Judges with tablets of different colours, 
that ſo, when theſe were taken out of the box, he 
might Se with his. own eyes, whether the Judges, by 


him bribed, had kept faith with him, or nor. 


Pompey, in a ſpeech which he made to the People 
before his Conſulſhip, had pronuſed to put a ſtop to 
this ſcandalous and miſchievous corruption. It may 
therefore reaſonably be conjectured, that Aure ius Cotta, 


now Pretor, wiio palled a Law for that purpoſe, acted 


in concert with him. The Law imported, that the 
Judges ſhould no longer be choſen out of the Senate 


alone, but out of the three orders of the Common- 


wealth; that is to ſay, the Ses ATORS, the KniGurs, 
and the F180 NHS or Commiſſioners of the Treaſury; 
which laſt were of the order of the Prop: [their 
buſineſs was to remit the public money to the Quæſtors 
for the payment of the troops. ] This Law was obſerv- 
ed, till the Dictatorſhip of Czsar. 

Bur what more than any thing rooted Powpzy in 


the affections of the PzorLe, was his facrificing to 


them, in one important point, the intereſts of the 4- 


Cic. pro 
Corn. 1. 
& ibi 
Aſcon. 


riſtocracy. The attempt of Sicinius, in the year 677, 


to reſtore to the TRIEBUxkEs their ancient privileges; 
and the deſtruction, he thereby drew upon himſelf, 
have been already mentioned. Notwithſtanding his 
unfortunate end, the cauſe he had eſpouſed was till 


ſupported : for, the year following, the Conſul Corr A 


found himſelf obliged to conſent that the clauſe which, 
in SYLLA'Ss Law concerning the 7. ribuneſhip, excluded 


the Tribunes from the ſuperior offices, ſhould be re- 


pealed, And ſeveral Tribunes afterwards ſucceſſively 
purſued the deſign of a total re-eſtabliſhment of the 
tribunician power. Nevertheleſs fix years had paſled, 
and the thing was not effected. Pomrey, whoſe am- 
bition carried him to aim at a perpetuity of command, 
a deſign which he could no other way compaſs but 


by 
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by the favour. of the People, took the preſent opportu- 

nity of gaining them entirely to his intereſt ; and, 
by exerting his conſular power, brought about that 
change , which the multitude fo paſſionately deſired : 
and to which CrRassus made no oppolition. | 

The two Conſuls, however, had diſagreed very much 
during their whole adminiſtration. Pomety, notwith- 
ſtanding his promiſe “, had kept his troops on ſoot near 


8 


3 


* Vid: | 


the City; and Crassus had not diſbanded his army, fupr. p. 
ſo that Rome apprehended a new civil war like that wm 
of Maklos and SyYLLa. Towards the cloſe of De- pj, in 


cember, when the People, being aſſembled, had ineftec- Craſſ. & 


tually entreated the Conſuls to put an end to their dif- Pomp. 


ferences, a Roman Knight named C. Aurelius, who had 
never intermeddled with public affairs, preſented - hum- 
ſelf before them, and told them“ That in a dream he 
„ had ſeen Jupiter, who commanded him to declare to 
„ the People in his name, that they ſhould not ſuffer 
the Conſuls to quit their office, till they were become 
« friends.” The multitude, much affected with this 
dream, preſſed the Conſuls moſt earneſtly to a recon- 
ciliation. PoupPEVY, nevertheleſs, ſtirred not from his 
curule chair; but Ce Assus roſe up, and approaching 
his collegue, ſaid: Romans, I think it not below me 
«© to make the firſt advances towards a man whom 
% you honoured with the ſurname of Tas GREAT, 
when he was yet very young; and with two triumphs 
before he was a Senator.” At the ſame time, he held 


”= 
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App. de 


Bell. Civ. 


p. 427. 


out his hand to PoM EY, who could not reje& fo obli- 


ging an invitation. Thus was the reconciliation made 
between them : but the People would not depart till the 
Conſuls had cauſed edicts to be poſted up for diſband- 
ing their armies. . | | 
Pomery, who h 


ad begun to apprehend leſt ſuch a Vell. Pat. 


perpetuity of power, as he withed, ſhould draw envy ii. 31. 


i Cicero, in juſtification of Pour x, affirms, that it was not poſ- 
ſible to avoid this repeal of SyYLLa's Law, the People were fo eagerly 
bent upon it: And that it was better Poueey ſhould have the merit 
of it with the People, than that ſome petnicious Citizen ſhould thereby 
make himſelf popular. De Lg. iii 26. f 


to 
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Y. of R. to a dangerous degree upon him, took an oath, that 

3. on quitting the conſulſhip (which was to expire the laſt 
of December) he would not accept of any governmer 

he kept his word; and his example was followed by 

his collegue. 19:45 | | | 


This year VIRCIL was born. x 


CHAP; Vt 


The Capitol conſecrated. War declared againſt the Car- 
raxs. The GABINIAN Law in favour of PoE v 


: (Year of Rome 686). The war with the pirates. : 
The MaNiLlan Law in favour of PomeLy, Year of 


Rome 687. 


Bef. J. C. 1 Q. Caxcitius MeTELLUs (afterwards ſurnamed 
68. Creticus) the rebuilding of the Capitol was finiſhed, 


/ ſuperintended the rebuilding of it, had the honour of 
performing the conſecration : 
The ſame year the war againſt the Cretans, whom the 
Pretor Marcus Antonius kad attacked (as will be here- 
alter related) without commiſſion ſo to do, was under- 
taken by public authority; and MeTELLus had the 
conduct of it, by the voluntary ceſſion of his collegue : 
who, having been accuſtomed to a kind of domi- 
nion in juridical affairs, choſe. to reſide in the City, 
though 


Val. Max. « In the games which CaTuLUs exhibited on this occaſion, he co- 


II. 4. vered with fine linen of various colours the theatres, which till then 


were open to the heaven. Plin. l. xix. c. 1. | 
| HogTENS1Us had been a volunteer in the firſt year of the Italic war, 
1 commanded a regiment in the ſecond; but, when that war was over, 
Cic. in fuck cloſe to the bar. He had begun very early to make a figure 
Brut. 228. there, being but nineteen when he pleaded his firſt cauſe, to the ad- 
miration of all preſent. Like a ftatue of Phidias, (ys Cicero) the 
inſtant he was ſeen, the ſame inſtant he wwas admired. He charmed the 
Midd. Lite ye no leſs by his a&7on, than the ear by his voice, and the muſic of 
of Cic. p. his periods. He reigned abſolute in the Forum when Crcero firſt 
52. V. II. entered it, and as his ſuperior fame was the chief ſpur of Cicero's 


« induſtry, ſo the ſhining ſpecimen which CI cERO ſoon gave a m 
* lett, 


fourteen years after its being burnt. CaTuLus, who had 


— 
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though the Cretan war had fallen to him by lot, and he Diod. Ap- 


ad been at firſt ambitious of that province. This Pian. & 
5 2 8 Dio, a ud 
War Fulv. Ur- 


ſin 


« ſelf, made HoRTENSI us likewiſe the brighter for it, by obligin 
« him to exert all rhe force of his genius to maintain his ground apxinkt 
his young rival. They paſſed a great part of their lives in a kind of 
equal conteſt and emulation: But HoxrExNSslus, by the ſuperiori- - 
«« ty of his years, having firſt paſſed through the uſual gradation of 
« public honours, and fatisfied his ambition by obtaining the higheſt, 
« began to relax ſomewhat of his old contention, and give way to the 
« charms of eaſe and luxury, to which his nature ſtrongly inclined him, 
„till he was forced at laſt, by the general voice of the City, to yield 
„the poſt of honour to CIcERO.—HoxrEXSs Tus publiſhed ſeveral 
„ orations, which were extant long after his death. — They are ſaid 
eto have owed great part of their credit to his ac'rion, which yet Brut. 425. _—_ 
« was thought 10 have more of art than was neceſſary to an orator, Orator. p. 0 
*« ſo that his compoſitions were not admired ſo much by the reader, as 201. 
« they had been by the hearer ; while Cicero's more valued produc- Quintil. xi. 
tions made all others of that kind leſs ſought for, and conſequently 3+ 
the. Jeſs carefully preſerved. HoxrExstus, however, was general- 
ly allowed by the ancients, and by Ci c xo himſelf, to have poſſeſſed 
every accompliſhment, which could adorn an orator ; elegance of 
« flile; art of compoſition ; . fertility of invention; ſaveetneſs of elocution; 
« gracefalneſs of action. Theſe two rivals lived, however, always with PR 
«« great Civility and reſpect towards each other, and were uſually in Cic. in 
the ſame way of ramets and acting, in the affairs of the Republic; Brut. 425. | 
« till CicERo, in the caſe of his exile, diſcovered the plain marks“? | 1 
[marks viſible to himſelf only, as ſome think] of a lurking envy and 5 
« infidelity. in HogTeNs1Us: yet his reſentment carried him no farther, 
than to ſome free complaints of it to their common friend ATricvs, 
«« who made it his buſineſs to mitigate this diſguſt, and hinder it from 
« proceeding to an open breach; ſo that Cicero, who was naturally 
« placable, lived again with him, after his return, on the fame eaſy 
terms as before, and lamented his death [which was in 503] with 
great tenderneſs, not only as the private loſs of a FRIEND, but a pub- | 
ic misfortune to his cou Rx, in being deprived of the ſervice and Brut. init. 
authority of ſo experienced a ſtateſman at fo critical a conjunc- ; 
„ | | : 
It would' be hard to forbear being a little more particular in this place, 1 
concerning the worthineſs of the perſon with whom Cicero lived in 0 4 
ſuch conſtant friendſhip, and concerning the grievous weight of that 
. misfortune which the puBL1c ſuſlained by loſing ſo eminent a patriot, 
- as HoRTENSIUS. | 
- How able and aſſiduous a practitioner this patriot: was, in corrupt- 
f ing the courts of juſtice, has been already taken notice of. This was 
* beſore his Conſulſhip. After his ambition had been ſatisfied by the at- 
8 
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tainment of that higheſt honour ; he, who had ever been a fop *, and „ Macrob, 


inclined to luxury, became wholly a voluptuary and a trifler. 8 
Vol. V. . I hall! 9: 
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"Yo R. war will be ſpoken of more at large, when we come 


to Poup E u's expedition againſt the Pirates. 

The next year L. Cc IU tos MiELLus (brother of 
Quintus, one of the laſt year's, Contuls) and L. MaR- 
civs Rex, took, poſyflion of the Conſular faſces: But 


3 1 C. rn died in the beginning of January. Another, 


whole name is not tran ſnitred to us, was Choſen in his 
place; but he likewiſe dyittg "ſoon after, and before he 
could enter upon his office, Mare: os governed, ſole 
Conſul, the remainder of the N the nrx not 


„ 


ment of which ad ballen to bim. 


I wall tranſcrihe ſome part of what . Crevier has given us on this 
head. 

« If (as Sexeca thinks) it be” true, that there is an infallbl and 
neceſſary relation helaueen the manners and eloquence of | a ſpeater [talis 
hominibus oratio qualis vita, Ep. 114.] what we know of the luxu- 
ry and finical delicacy of HogTENs1vs, and his ſohdneſs for trifles, 
will give us an idea of his ſpeeches. very conformable to the judg- 
ment paſſed on them by Qatntilian; who thought them extremely 
below the reputation he had acquired as an orator. 

He was fo nice with regard to his perſon, that he dreſſed himſelf 
before a looking-glaſs, adjuſting the plaits of his gown after the moſt 
«« oraceful faſhion, and then, to keep thein in that ſtate, moſt ſkilful- 
** ly binding them with his girdle, the knot of which he contrived to 
hide in one of the lappets of his gown, which ſeemed to fall negli- 
«6 gently. 

3 Fooliſhly fond of his trees, he ⁊vatered (if one may here uſe that 
© word) his Plane trees with vine, And it is reported, that being to 
plead in a Cauſe, where C1CERO was likewiſe engaged, he begged his 
conſent to changing the hour; becauſe he was under a necellity of 
going, without detay, to his Tuſculan villa, to irrigate with wine a 
% Plane-tree, which he had there planted. 

His paſſion for the fich in his ponds was no leſs extravagant. Ci- 
CERO had jeſted upon this folly, more than once, in his letters to 
„ ATTicus And Yarro enters into particulars: He tells us, that 
« HorTenslus, with tegard to his fifth, was like miſers with re- 
gard to their money; he durit not uſe them. And he not only for- 
*+ bore eating them, but fed them with his own hands; and, when 
they were fick, took as much care of them-as of his ſlaves [proba- 
bly more]. He warmed their water, left they ſhou!d ſuffer from the 
« coldneſs of it; and it is added, that (like the orator Crassvs) he 
*« wept tor the death of a Lamprey.” 

'The 


ec 


C. Cal PURNIUS Piso were Conſuls, was memorable for ,, 586. 


the ſame day. The kings of Cyprus and Egypt, ever at 


at firſt appeared contemptible. The war oM HR 1- 
furniſhed them with opportunities of increaſing their * 


| Athens, their cruiſing about had made nwigation diffi- 


his guard againſt a ſurprize from them, when, by SyL- 


all the maritime countries ſubject to tie Romans, or in 
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The following year, when M. AciLius GLA BRIO and T. of R. 


Bef. J. C. 


the GABRINIAN Law, which gave to Pour EV the com-. 
mand of the war againſt the pirates. | Conſ-p. 


The pirates were originally of Cilicia; they owed 385. 


their beginning to the civil diſcords in the kingdom of Flut. in 


om 


Syria between the branches of the family of the Sellu- e . 


cidæ. The Cilicians, favoured by thoſe wars, and he iv. 
conſequent diminutions of the royal authority, carned 


off a prodigious number of ſlaves from Syria. It was 3 


a very advantageous branch of commerce; berauſe 
the Romans, grown rich ſince the raking of Carthage 
and Corinth, bpught ſlaves without number. The 


mart for this fade was the iſland of Delos; ant very 


often 10000 ſlaves, brought thither at once, wee fold 0 


war with thoſe of Syria, favoured the pirates, becauſe 
they diſtreſſed that country. Of theſe robber; the Ro- 

mans took little notice, being diverted by moe impor- 

tant and more urgent cares from giving atention to 

them, and from attempting to ſuppreſs a pover which 


* 
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DATES, to whoſe ſervice the pirates attached themſelves, 
ſtrength. Ever ſince the time when SyiLa beſieged 


cult and dangerous. They very much diſtreſſed Lu- 
CULLUS, and put him under a neceſſity of being upon 


La's order, he was labouring to aſſemöle a fleet from 


alliance with them. The pirates, however, had not Oroſ. I. v. 
then begun to extend themſelves fir: they confined 8. 23. 
their courſes to the ſea between Cre? and Cyrene, and 3 L 
between the Pyreæus and the pronontory of Malæa, 1 1 vl 
now Cape Mal But within this ſpace, though not 
very large, they got ſuch rich prizs, that they them- App. Mi- 
ſelves-gave it the name of the Goden Sea. And they thrid. p. 
confined themſelves to it the rater, becauſe they were 234. 
not yet ſtrong enough to inſultSicihy and Italy And 
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V. of R. Mitryripates, with whom they acted in concert, was 


then maſter of Aſia, and would not have permitted them 


to infeſt its coaſts. But when that prince was conli}rained 


to abandon his conqueſts, and had no longer any in- 
tereſt in Alia, he gave full ſcope to the pirates: and 
the civil wars at Rome not permitting SYLLa to check 
tleir progrels, their power increaſed prodigiouſly. En- 
riched by the plunder of the coaſts of Aſia, they were 

ſom i a condition to fit out triremes and other large 
veſrls. A multitude of people, ruined by the war be- 

twen MITHEIDAU ES and the Romans, greatly -increal- 
ed tie piratic crew; to whom they repaired, that a- 
mong them they might find meh of ſubſiſtence, 
which they were deprived of at land: And now the 
pirate; began to form armies, and the captains of the 
ſhips lecame generals. They made deſcents, ſurprized 


cities tlat were not fortified, and by aſſault, or by ſieges 


in forn, took others that were in a condition of de- 
fence : aid by theſe military exploits they pretended 
to have nnobled their profeſſion. And this notion ſo 
far prevaled, that many perſons, conſiderable by birth 
and fortute, aſſociated with them, and were far from 
thinking tley diſhonoured themſelves by ſo doing. 

At lengti they formed a kind of commonwealth, of 


which Cilici was the center; a country difficult to ap- 
. proach, becauſe of the rocks and ſhoais that lined the 


coaſts. Henie, though an aſſemblage from almoſt ail 
the nations cf the eaſt, they were called Ciliciuns. 
They had magazines, or ſtaples, upon the coaſts where 

they cruized, br depoſiting their booty, and had even 
naval arſenals yell ſupplied with every thing neceſſary 

for building andequipping ſhips. They likewiſe erec- 
ted high tower, from whence they might perceive 
their prey ata vit diſtance; and, at length, they ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well, as to engage in their intereſt great and 
powerſul cities, PHſelis, Olympia, and ſeveral others, 
which the commodouſueſs of a trade, carried on at 
the ſole riſque and «pence of the pirates, induced to 
become their confeœrates. 
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Muræna, whom SYLLa had left in Ala, made ſome 

efforts to ſtop the rapid progreſs of their power, but 
ineffectually: fo that, in the year 675, P. Servilius (who 

had been Conſul the year before) was ſent from Rome 

with both land and fea forces againſt them. Theſe 
robbers, neverthelefs, had the boldneſs to venture a 
battle with the Roman fleet; and tho' the Pro conſul 
obtained the victory, it was not without the loſs of a 
great number of his men. After his victory, he pur- 

ſued them into their retreats, took and demoliſhed ſe- ; 
veral of their fortreſſes, and even thoſe two conſidera- | = 
ble cities, Phaſelis.and Olympia, which had entered in- 9 
to an alliance with them. Making an incurſion into 
the country, he likewiſe forced the city of 1/aura, and 
ſubdued the nation of the T/auri. The fruit, however, 
of all theſe conqueſts was little. more than the honour 6 
to himſelf of a triumph, with the ſurname of 1/auricus. — 
His triumph was probably in the Conſulſhip of LucuL- 
Los and Corraà, in the year of Rome 679; in which 

year the Prætor Marcus Antonius was charged with the 

war againſt the pirates, and had a more extenſive com- Cie. in 
miſſion, than had ever before been given to a Roman Verr. 11. , 
general: for he had the ſuperintendence of all the ſea Ale 15 5 
coaſts ſubject to the Roman empire. The maritime 8 5 
countries, which he was commiſſioned to defend, were 
made ſenſible of his authority. no otherwiſe, than b ; 
the rapines he there committed : and though his power | 
extended over all the ſeas, he confined his operations 

to the attacking Crete, which had furniſhed ſome troops 

to the king of Pontus, and a retreat to the pirates, Flor. |. it 
Florus tells us, that believing himſelf ſure of victory,“ 7 

he carried more chains than arms in his ſhips. The 
Cretans, who, notwithſtanding the reduction of ſo ma- : 
ny kingdoms and ftates under the Roman yoke, had 4 
hitherto preſerved their liberty, were not intimidated. 
They put to ſea, met him, defeated him, and took | 
many of his ſhips. To inſult the vanquiſhed, they tied the 4 
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2 This Prætor was ſon of Marcus Antonius, the famous Orator, | 
and father of Maxc Ax rox v, the Triumvir, 3 
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priſoners to the ſails and rigging of their veſſels, and in 
that manner returned triumphantly into their ports. 
Antonius, as meanly diſcouraged now, as he had 
been preſumptuouſly confident "before, completed his 


_ infamy by clapping up a peace with the Cretans. He 


felt his diſgrace; and, having already a bad habit of 
body, ſhame and grief quickly brought him to his end. 
He died (in 682) bearing the ſurname of Creticus, that 
had been given him in deriſion. 

In the year 684, the war againſt the Cretans was un- 
dertaken by public authority, and the conduct of it giv- 
en to the Conſul MertzLLvs (collegue of HoxrEAsfus) 
as has been before mentioned. He acquitted himſelf of 
his commiſſion with ſucceſs : he defeated Laftbenes, one 
of their principal generals, reduced the ſtrongeſt cities 


Flor, |. ii. of Crete, (Cydonia, Gnoſſus, and LyAus) and obliged 


. vil, 


Plut. in 
Powp. 
App- 
thrid. p. 
235. 
Dio, I. 
xxxvi. 


Panares, the author of the war, and even Laſthines, to 


ſurrender themſelves priſoners. Nevertheleſs, as the 
Conſul treated the conquered with rigour, and they 


were naturally obſtinate, and were ſupported by a | ug 
number of pirates, who had long had correſpondence 


in the iſland, and places of retreat there, they ſtill made 


a vigorous reſiſtance. 
Tt hings were in this ſituation, with regard to Crete, 


when the Tribune GABINIUs (in the Conſulſhip of Act- 


Ius GLABRIO and CaleURNICS Piso) moved, that the 
conduct of the war againſt the pirates might be given 
to PoE v. 

The power of the pirates was arrived to ſuch a 
height, that they had above a thouſand good ſhips, 
well manned and furniſhed with ſkilful pilots. They 
affected magnificence, and their ſhips glittered with 
gold and ſilver ; their oars were ſilvered over; and 
the curtains of the cabins were of urple. If they 
went on ſhore, it was to feaſt went in the moſt 
ſumptuous and coſtly manner; and theſe entertain- 
ments were accompanied with concerts of muſick ; 
their inſolence and depredations had riſen to an exceſs 
beyond all imagination. They had taken above 400 
cities, and had plundered No of the moſt famous 


temples 


— 
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temples in the world of all their riches : but their prin- 
cipal employment and delight, was to inſult the Ro- 
maus and humble the pride of Ealy. They landed x 
there, infeſted the main roads, and rifled the country _ Fi 
houſes that were not far from the fea. ; 
But of all the miſchiefs done by the pirates, that Plut. in 
which occaſioned moſt complaints at Rome, was the Pomp. 
ſcarcity and dearneſs of proviſions, a matter that always 
greatly affects the People. The multitude therefore 
were overjoyed at the propoſal made by GABiNIUs- to 
commiſlion Pomrty to clear the ſeas bf thoſe vermin. 
But the Tribune is ſaid not to have been actuated by 
any zeal for the public welfare, but to have formed 
his project with the ſole view of gaining Pomeey's fa- 
vour, and thereby mending his own fortune. He did 
not indeed name Pomyey in the Law, but the public 
voice ſufficiently declared him to be the man intended, 
and the Law was fo worded, as to conſtitute, not a ge- 3 
neral, but a monarch, throughout the whole extent of 1 
the Roman empite GapixIus propoſed, that, out of 
the Conſulars, the People ſhould chuſe one, to whom 
the command ſhould be given for three years over the 
whole Mediterranean, from the pillars of Hercules, and | 
over all the provinces bordering on that fea, as far as | 
fifty miles within land. The perſon elected was to | 
have power to chuſe out of the Senators fifteen Lieute- 
nants, and to take money at diſcretion, both out of the 
public treaſury, and from the farmers of the revenue : 
and he was to have a fleet of 200 ſul, with power to 


b When any one who was taken by them declared himſelf a Ro- 
man, they pretended to be frightened, and to tremble: they ſtruck i 
their thighs, and fell at his feet, to aſk him pardon. And when they 
had obtained forgiveneſs, they placed themſelves about him, put on '# 
his ſhoes, clothed him in his proper habit, that (as they faid) they b 
might never miſtake him any more; and when in this manner they had | 
a long while made him their ſport, they placed a ladder on the fide | i 


of their ſhip, next the water, intimating to their priſoner, that he was b 

now in full liberty to leave the veſſel, and go whitherſoever he pleaſ- 7 

| ed ; and, upon his declining the favour, they threw him overboard. ' j 
; 


The daughter of that very Marcus Antonius, who had been appoint- 
ed to clear the ſeas of them, was carried by them from his houſe at 
Miſenum. Plut. in Pomp. Sn 
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raiſe both ſoldiers and ſeamen, in what numbers he 
ſhould judge neceſlary. 


The Senators; who in general were very much alarm 
ed at the Tribune's motion, which manifeſtly tended 
to give the Republic a fovereign, exclaimed loudly a- 
gainſt it: they fell upon GaBinivus with ſuch rage, 
that, if we may believe Dio, he was near being killed 
upon the ſpot. The People, informed of the violence 
offered to their Tribune, turned their fury againſt the 
Senators, inſomuch, that they were forced to ſeek their 
ſafety by flight. The Conſul Piso diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
on this occaſion, telling Poweey, that as he trod in the 


ſteps of RoMuLus, he ought to expect the like end: 


words, which brought Piso into the ſame danger with 


which he had threatened Pompey. For the multitude + 
gathered about him, and his life would have been in 


great hazard, if GaBINIUSs, who feared the odium that 


would be brought upon himſelf, by the murder of the 
Conſul, had not controuled their fury. Oppoſition to 
the Tribune's bill, from ſome of his collegues, was now 
the Senate's reſource ; but of the whole number two 
only, L. Trebellius and L Roſcius Oiho, had the con- 
rage to brave out the danger. 

The day came for the tribes to give their ſuffrages 
upon the Law in queſtion. . Poveey acted his part to 


perfection. He aſcended the Roſtra, and addrefled the 


People to ſpare bim; ſhe was then but in his 39th 
year: and every body ſaw him in perfect health, and 


full of vigour, yet] he was quite ſpent with his paſt fa- 


tigues; — and inder he was afrard of envy :— He deſired 
nothing ſo much as ihe tranquillity of a private life : — Be- 


fides,—the Commonwealth had many other perſons more 


capable of ſerving it: Of which capable perſons, however, he 


would name non? ; becauſe he would not give offence to any 
worthy man, whom, Poſſibly, he might chance not to mention. 

GABINIUS likewiſe played his part in this comedy, 
undertaking to anſwer Powmety's reaſons. He ſaid, it 


were to be wiſhed that the ſtate abounded with men of 
| ſuperior merit, but that theſe were rare; and, when a 


ſtate was ſo happy as to poſſeſs ox, it ought to reap 
| ad- 
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5 ad vantage from his abilities. For (turning to Pour Ev) 
von were not born for yourſelf only, you were born for 

0 your country. 5 | ; 

1 The Tribune Trebellius roſe up to ſpeak, but obſerv- 

- ing that no body was diſpoſed to hear him, he only pro- vid. Vol 

' nounced his VeTo. Gapinivs thinking himſelf au- IV. p.348. 
thoriſed by the example of TisBgrws Graccnus (in 
the caſe of his collegue OcTavius) moved to have 7 re- 
bellius depoſed from his office : And ſeventeen of the . 
thirty-five tribes had already voted for depoſing him, 1 
when he deſiſted from his oppoſition. - | 

Roſcius Otho, intimidated by the danger which his 

collegue had juſt eſcaped, and not being able, by any Hut. & 
exertion of his voice, to make himſelf heard, amidſt the © 

| noiſe of a multitude in fo violent an agitation, only lift- 
ed up two fingers in the air, to ſignify, that he would 
have the power, which was propoſed to be given to 1 
PoMPEV, divided between two. The People under- b 
ſtood his meaning perfectly well, and raiſed: a cry of 
indignation fo loud, that a raven, it is faid, flying over 
the Aſſembly, was ſtruck with the noiſe, as with a thun- 

f der clap, and fell dead in the midſt of the Forum. 

Nevertheleſs, the grant of a power ſo exorbitant, and 
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8 unknown to the Laws, was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by CA- _ P. 

0 TULUs, Hog TtNs1Us, and all the chief men of the Se- plut. in 

e nate (Cæs Ax excepted) as dangerous to the public li- Pomp. & 

1 berty, nor fit to be intruſted to any ſingle perſon. Dio. 

d They alledged, that theſe unuſual grants were the cauſe 
ö of all the miſery the Republic had ſuffered from the 5 
4 Proſcriptions of Marius and SYLLA, who, by a per- V 
- petual ſucceſhon of extraordinary commands, were ö 
'e made too great to be con'rouled by the authority of | 
e the Laws; that though the ſame abuſe of power was not 3 
y to be apprehended from PouPEVY, yet the thing itſelf _ i 
. was pernicious, and contrary to the consTITUT1ON of f 
, 8 Rome; that the equality of a DEMOCRAcx required, ] 
it that the public honours ſhou]d be ſhared alike by all p 
f who were worthy of them; that there was no other way Fi 
a to make men worthy, and to furniſh the City with a q 
p number and choice of experienced commanders: Ca- þ 
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TULUs thus concluded his ſpeech—“ You love Pom- 
« PEV and you have reaſon to to do. But your affec- 
e tion for him tranſports you too far; you charge him 
+ with all the moſt dangerous commititons, you expole 
him to the greateſt dangers. Should you unfortu- 
nately happen to loſe him, in whom would you place 
„ your confidence?” Upon which, as Cicero ſays, he 
reaped the juſt fruit of his virtue, when they all cried out 
with one voice, In vou CATULUS. | | 

The greater part of the day being ſpent in theſe diſ- 
putes and harangues, it was neceſſary to put off the de- 
ciſion of the affair to another Aſſembly. Por V retired 
into the country, to ſhew his modeſty, and to have the 
honour of being named in his abſence to ſo important 
an employment. As there had been a precedent for the 
Law a few years before in favour of M. AN To SLS, a 
man much inferior both in merit and intereſt, it was 
carried againſt the united authority of all the Magi- 
ſtrates, but with the general inclination of the People. 
PoMPEY returned by night to Rome, in order to ſhun the 
concourſe of the multitude, and the congratulations of 
his friends, who, coming to meet him, would have wade 
his entry a kind of triumphal proceſſion. At break of 
day he came abroad, and offered a ſacrifice ; and the 
People being again aſſembled, granted him ſeveral things, 
which had not been granted him by GaBinius's Law: 
for they decreed him 300 ſhips, 12cooo foot, 5000 
horſe, twenty-four Lieutenants to be choſen out of the 


Senate, two Quæſtors, and 6000 talents. From the 


greateſt ſcarcity of proviſions, which had been known 
for a long time in Rome, the credit of PoupEv's name 
funk the price of them at once, as if plenty had been 
actually reſtored. 

But though the Senate could not hinder the Law, yet 
they had their revenge on GaBiNn1vs, the author of it, 
by preventing his being choſen one of Powys v's Liente- 
nants, which was what he chiefly aimed at, and what 
Pop himſelf ſolicited : tho' PoupEV probably made 
him amends for it ſome other way. Since, as CIcERO“* 
ſays, he was ſo neceſſitous at this time, and ſo profli- 

gate, 
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gate, that, if he had not carried his Law, he muſt have 
turned pirate himſelf. | 0 

As Power v's firſt view was to reſtore plenty to the $ 
City, and this by delivering Sicily, Sardinia, and the C pro 4 
coaſts of Africa, the three granaries of Rome, from the Leg. Nm 
fear of the pirates, he ſo diſtributed his fleet, that in Plut. in 
forty days all the ſeas, from the Streights to Greece, Pomp. 
were perfectly cleared: proviſions came in great abun- Ry 

dance to the Roman markets, and Pour EV was extolled ; 
to the ſkies, Only the Conſul P10, through an inflexi- | 
ble obſtinacy, prevented, or retarded, the levies of ſol- f 
diers and ſeamen which had been granted; which obli- | 
ged PomPxy to return to Rome. tHe was received with 
the loudeſt applauſes; and the indignation of the Pev- 
ple againſt Piso roſe to ſuch a height, that they were 
diſpoſed to deprive him of the Conſulſhip: Gx81n1us 
had already drawn up a Law for that purpoſe; but 
Pom?ey would not ſuffer things to be carried to that 
extremity. On the other hand, the Senate would not 
ſupport the Conſul in his laſt meaſures ; ſo that Pou- 

p E obtained full ſatisfaction. He preſently left Rome, 
and at Brunduſium embarked again, in order to finiſh 

his enterprize. 

The pirates, as faſt as they were driven out of their 
lurking places, bent their courſe towards Cilicia, which 
was their moſt ſecure retreat. Powmeey, in purſuing 
them to that coaſt, met ſeveral of their ſmall fleets, 
v-hich ſurrendered to him: he treated his priſoners with 
great humanity, and this conduct very much facilitated 
the completion of his enterprize: for thoſe of the pi- 
rates, who had avoided his Lieutenants, becauſe more 
ſevere, came in from all parts to ſubmit to him, and gave 
him intelligence of the retreats of the moſt reſolute, and i 
the molt guilty of their aſſociates. On the coaſt of Cilicia, Plut. in . 
near Craceſium, the whole remaining ſtrength of the pi- Pomp. 
rates, collected into one fleet, waited for him, to give 
him battle. Powyey, with a fleet of ſixty ſhips, de- 
feated them without much difficulty. They ſhut them- 
ſelves up in Coraceſi um, and ſuſtained a fiege; but at f 
length, thinking it moſt prudent to ſubmit, they ſur- N 
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rendered to the victor their cities, the iſlands they had 
fortified, and, in a word, all their poſſeſſions and them- 


ſelves. _ Eo 
And thus terminated the war with the pirates, the 
forty-ninth day after the departure of PourRV from 
Brunduſium. 

Powmeey, in this expedition, had taken above 20000 
priſoners, and the queſtion was how to, diſpoſe of them. 
He could not entertain the thought of putting them to 
death; and on the other hand, it was not ſafe to leave 
it in their power to renew the late miſchiefs. He re- 
flected (ſays Plutarch) that man is neither brutal, nor 
unſociable; that violence is a vice contrary to his na- 
ture, and may be changed by a change of habitation, 
and manner of living, as even the fierceſt wild beaſts 
are by ſuch methods made tame. He reſolved there- 
fore to remove his priſoners far from the ſea-coaſt into 
the inland parts, and there diſperſe them. He ſettled 
many in certain cities of Cilicia, which were almoſt de- 
ſerted; and eſpecially in Soli, which had been lately 
ruined by Tigranes. It was afterwards called Punpeio- 
polis, from the name of its reſtorer. He likewiſe tranſ- 
planted a conſiderable number of them into Acbaia, 
and even into Italy. 

Pour made a great figure in this war with the 
pirates; but his conduct towards QQ Me'reELLus, who 
had been commiſſioned to reduce the iſland of Crete, 
diſhonoured him. The ſucceſs of METELLus in that 
enterprize, and the obſtinate reſiſtance of the Cretans, 
aided by the pirates, have been already mentioned. As 
they had heard much of Pomyey's lenity and clemency, 


they ſent deputies to him in Pamphiha, where he then 


was, having reduced (alicia, declaring by them, that 
they ſurrendered themſelves to him, and were ready to 
ſubmit to all that he ſhould command. Ambitious of 
ruling alone, PoE, contrary to all reaſon and de- 
cency, received the deputies of the Cretans, and their 
aſſociate pirates: and pretending, that his commiſſion 
included all Creze, becauſe no part of that iſland was 
fifty miles from the ſea, he, by letter, ordered ME EI- 
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OFavius, one of his Lieutenants, to receive the ſubmiſſion 
of the people; and in his name, and his authority, to eſta- 
bliſh a peace. METELLvus paid no regard to theſe or- 


ders, but preſſed the ſiege of the place he had inveſted ; 


ſo that Ofavius, a Roman commander, was ſhut up in 
a town with pirates, to ſuſtain a ſiege againſt a Roman 
army. When METtLLus had forced the place, he 
cakes the pirates to be executed, and treated Ofavins 
himſelf with the utmoſt contempt: repreſenting to 
him the unworthineſs of his general's conduct, who, to 
gratify a mean jealouſy, had taken under his pro- 
tection the enemies of Gods and men. | 
This affair continued in ſuſpence till the next year, 
when the command of the war againſt MITHRIDAT ES 
was given to PoMPEY; who then being employed in 
more important cares, left MEeTELLUus to complete the 
conqueſt of Crete without interfering any more. For 
this conqueſt, MgeTELLUs acquired the ſurname of Cxx- 


' Ticvs; but his triumph was poſtponed, through the 


intrigues of Pon Ex, and the Tribunes of his faction. 
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LUS to ceaſe the war: and he afterwards ſent thither 


In the following Conſulſhip of M. Amitivs Lepi- I. of R. 
Dus, and L. Vor.caTiuvs Tollus, Manilivs, one > Be 


the Tribunes, no ſooner entered on his office, Kot e 


65. Conſ- 


raiſed a freſh diſturbance in the City, by the promul- p. 386. 


gation of a Law, for granting to ſlaves ſet free a right 
of voting among the tribes , which gave ſo much ſcan- 
dal to all, and was ſo vigorouſly oppoſed by the Se- 
NATE, that he was preſently ' obliged to drop it: but 


being always venal, as Velleius ſays, and the tool of other Vell. Pat. 
men's power, that he might recover his credit with the ii. 33. 


People, and engage the favour of Pomeey, he pro- 
poſed a ſecond Law, that Po EY, who was then in 
Cilicia, extinguiſhing the remains of the piratic war, 
ſhould have the government of Alia added to his commiſſion, 


with the command of the Mithridatic war © and of all the 


Roman armies in theſe parts. 


© It was about eight years ſince LucuLLus was firſt ſeat to that 
war, in which, by a ſeries of ſo many great and glorious acts, he had 


acquired a reputation both of courage and conduct equal to that of 


the greateſt generals. 


This 
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This was, as Plutarch obſerves, putting the whole 
F empire into the hands of a ſingle man. The 
Pomp. Ap. Senate therefore were more alarmed by this propoſal, 
Mithrid. p. than they had been by that of GaBIxNius: But the People, 
238. Dio, who at that time idatized ; PoE, appeared ſo eager- 
L x i. ly bent to exalt him, that of all the Fathers, not one, 
except HoxrENStUS and Ca TU (who had both been. 
Cynſuls) ventured to ſpeak in favour of the ancient 
mavims. Servilins [ſauricus, a contular perſon; C 

SAR, (with a view, perhaps, to commiſſions: for him- 

- felt of the like irregular kind) and even Cigkko, then 

Prætor, CickRoO, the conſummate patriot, ſupported the 
Tribune“ propoſal, though (as an ingenious and ele- 

Obſerva- gant writer obſerves) “ They had not. the leaſt pre- 
tions on © tence of public neceſſity to juſtify it, as they ſeem- 
the Life „ ed to have had in the commiſſion they gave him a- 
4 mor ++ gainſt the pirates, who were, at that time, very for- 
Cicero, © midable enemies: But LvcurLvs, who commanded 
p. 1. in Aſia, had overcame MiTyHRibaTEs in ſeveral bat- 
« tles, and was as capable of finiſhing the war, as he 

„ whom they appointed to be his ſucceſſor. With an 

% eloquence worthy of a better cauſe, he moſt art- 

fully reflected on LucuLius, whoſe reputation, as 
well as his authority, was to be made a ſacrifice to 

990 pe 77 55 of Pompey ; Thea he proceeded to deſcant 

„ upon Pumepy's character, which he ſet off with all 

ar 4 e ene of rhetoric ; attributing to him the 

« whole tucceis, not only of the African, Spaniſh, aud 

„ Piratic wars, but even of that againſt the Slaves, the 

10 * honour of which was ſolely due to CRassus. Thus 
0 by cruelly injuring two of the greateſt generals that 
h « were in the Commonwealth, by. a moſt ſervile flat- 
ji e tery of the man who was manifeſtly overturning all 
„its L:2tERTHS ', he brought the people to conſent 


T i.e. Al thoſe remains of Roman Linzarty, that could ſubſiſt 
under an uſurped, Anticonſtitutional, Infamous Anisrocg cr. or O- 
 LiGARCHY ; Where not only Offices of Truſt, and even the bighe/t 
Magiftracies,. but Fudiciary Decrees, were openly. bought and fold. Vid 


ſupr. p. 293, 294, 295. 
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«to [or rather made the People more ardently deſirous 
„to paſs] the MANILIAX Law: which, had a* regard 


4 to the intereſt of his country been his conſtant prin- 


< ciple,' he ought to have oppoſed as violently, as he 


„ did afterwards the Agrarian Law, or any other at- 
t tempt againſt the ſafety and freedom of the ſtare. 


 Manitivs's bill, paſſing into a Law, placed PoMP8Y Plut. Dio, 
at the utmoſt height of his wiſhes; he ſaw himſelf raiſ- Appian. 


ed, by the ſuffrages of his fellow-citizens, to a power 


almoſt equal to that which Svr.r a had forcibly uſurped. 


But his natural diſpoſition, and a long habit of profound 
diſſimulation, made him pretend great affliction, when 
he received the news of the honour done him His 


© We have, ſays M. Crevzer, the diſcourſe which CI RO pro- 
* nounced on this occaſion. It is more to his honour as an orator, 
* than as a patriot, or commonwealth's-man. Dio cenſures him for 
« it, with a ſeverity which I ſhall not imitate. This hiſtorian is al- 
„ moſt always unjuſt in his judgment of thoſe who diſtinguiſhed them- 
IRTUE [i. e. their zeal for the Ariſtocracy] in the 
times we are ſpeaking of. In truth, it is very hard to clear Cicero 
from the charge of not being faithful enough to the maxims of the 
„% ARiSTOCRACY” [as if it was a proof of Virtue to adhere to thoſe 
« maxims in the Rowan DRMockAcv.] 
« nearly in view, and it behoved him therefore to gain the People's 


« favour, and make ſure of the friendſhip of Pomwetr. I am, ne. P 3 


« yertheleſs, perſuaded, that if CI cERO had looked upon Maxi- 
„Li us's project, as a meaſure Pernicious to the Com monsvealtb, he 
„ would never have promoted it, for the ſake of any perſonal ad- 
« vantage to himſelf.“ | 

This 1s ſurely 8 a ſaith abſolutely implicit in the virtue and 
integrity of Cicero, ſuch a faith as Cicero, in excuſe of himſelf, 
pretends to have had in the virtue of Pour EY. How far this faith is 
defenſible, I ſhall leave to the reader's conſideration. Mott perſons, 
who are members of a FxEE ſtate, will, I imagine, judge, that if 


Pour x aſpired to the commiſſion in queſtion, or diſcovered a willing- 


neſs to accept it, he was by no means fic to be truſted with it ; unleſs 
it were intended by his conſtituents as a thing eligible and deſirable, 
to reduce the government to a Monarchy. 

I have obſerved, that this ingenious French writer ſeems frequently 
to make the ArtSTOCRAcY, and the CommMonWEaLTH, of Fx RE 
STATE, ſynonymous terms; whereas the Freedom of the Roman Peo- 
ple, from the time of SYLia, who, by Laws of his own, eſtabliſhed 
the Ax Is TO RAC. Was ſurely, at beſt, no better than the 
freedom of outlaws and banditti, who are under the guidance of ſuita- 


ble leaders; and the SENATE itſelt was notoriouſly a Speſunca Lalro- 
num, 7 


friends 


« But he had abe Conſulſbip Vid. ſupr. 
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he, frowning and ſtriking his thigh, cried out, O Geds ! 


am I then condemned to endleſs labour? Hou much bet- 


ter would it have been for me to have lived without 
glory and unknown, than to be thus for ever armed, 


for ever making war ! Muſt I then be always ex- 


poſed lo that envy which perſecutes me? Muſt I never be 


ſuffered to enjoy, in the tranquillity of a country life, the. 


dear company of my wife and children? This diſſimula- 
tion, this hypocrily (fays Plutarch ) was intolerable 
even to his moſt familiar friends, who well knew, that, 
beſide the pleafure of having his ambition ſatisfied; he 
had another exquiſite joy, from the mortification of his 
hated rival Lucuitius, to whom nothing could be more 
offenſive, than to be ſupplanted in his command by 
Pomety. But before we enter on Pomeey's exploits, 
in the war againſt MiTHRIDATES, it will be proper to 
take a view of what had paſſed in Aſia and the Eaſt, 
ſince the PEACE which that prince concluded with 
SYLI.A, in the year 668 of Rome, and of the preſent 
ſituation of things | in that country. 


N. B. This hiſtorian, in the beginning of his hiſtory of Power? 9 


Life, makes / f ncerity and veracity 25 of his character. 


e vll. 


Te occuſion and commencement {in 6959 or 610) of ;he 
Secoxp MrthHriDatic War, under the conduct of 
MounuzNna. He concludes a peace with the king in 
672, by order of Svila, then. DicraTor. The 
Trinpd Mittiripatic Wan commences in 679, Un- 
der the conduct of L. Licivivs LucuLlLus, then Con- 

Sul: and 1s carried on by him to the year 657, when he 
is ſucceeded in the command by POMPEY. 


"HE king of Patus had no ſooner a Peace 
with the Romans, than he turned his arms againſt 

the people of Colchis, who had thrown off his govern- 
ment: but they requeſting him to give them his ſon 
Mithri- 
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Mithridates to be their king, and he granting their re- App. Mis 
queſt, they immediately ſubmitted. The father, ne- *brid p. 
verthelets, ſuſpecting that the late rebellion might be 214. 
the effect of his fon's intrigues to obtain for himſelf a 
kingdom, ſent for him, bound him with chains of gold, 
and then put him to death. 5 e 
After this he undertook the reduction of the Bo/- 
phorant, who had rebelled at the fame time with the 
people of Colchis : and for this enterprize he made ſuch _ 
great preparations both of men and ſhips, as gave rea- | 
lon to think he had the Romans more in view, than | 
his rebellious ſubjects. And this ſeemed the more pro- : © 
bable, as he retained ſeveral fortreſſes in Cappadocia, 
notwithitanding his engagement by treaty to yield that 
country to Ariobarxanes. | 


> 


" 


Mog A, who had been left by SYLLa in Afia with 

Fimbria's Legions, and who with much ardency afpired 

to the hogonr of a triumpb, was glad of theſe pretexts 

for renewing the war. While this project engaged all 

his thoughts, ArRcaneLavs, with his wife and children, 

took refuge with him. This general had been ſuſpect- 

ed by MitTyripaTEs, ever ſince the battle of Mæronea, 

and the ſubſequent negotiation with SYLLA ; in which 

the king thought his intereſt had been ſacrificed by his 

general to that of the Romans. ARCHELAaUS, who Knew 

his maſter's temper, and therefore his own danger, put 

himſelf for ſafety into My a zNna's hands, and then ur- 

ged him to renew the war: an advice which he readily 

liſtened to; it being ſo agreeable to his own predeter-, 
mination. . He entered Cappadocia, ſeized the city of 
Comana, and there plundered the rich temple of Bellona. 

On theſe hoſtilities, the king of Pontus, by an embaſſy 
remonſtrated to Mug NA, that he acted contrary to 
the treaty lately concluded. As the treaty between 
SYLLa and Mirhsipares had not been put in wri- 
ting, the parties having been contented with the exe- 


- 


„ The Ambaſſadors are ſaid to have been ſome rel philoſophers, 
who endeavoured, inſtead of ſerving the king, to tender him more 
odious to the Romans. ; 5 | ES 

Vol. V. F. cution 

| - 
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T. of R. cution of the conditions, Mo r Ana anſwered, that he 
687. knew nothing of it. He continued his incurſious and 

depredations, and took up his winter-quarters in Cap- 


padocia. The king ſent his complaints to Rome, and, 


While he waited for an anſwer, ſuffered MuRæ NA un- 
moleſted to purſue his hoſtilities. At length Calidius 
arrived, bringing with him, not a written decree of the 
Senate, but a mere verbal. order to MuR NA, to diſ- 
continue the war againſt MiruribaTEs. At leaſt this 
is what he ſaid to The Roman general in public, but 
App. ibid. they ſaw each other in priv ate, and the war went on as 
p. 215. before. 1 
1 Mug NA paſſed the river Halys, as if intending to 
apud Phot. march to Sinope, the capital of the kingdom of MiTHh- 
RIDATES, and the place where he was born. 


App. ubi Againſt the Roman general, the king detached Gor- 


ſupr. dus, whom he ſoon after followed in perſon, with nu- 
merous forces. The armies approached near to each 
other: the Halys only was between them. Mirn i- 
DATEs paſſed the river in ſpite of all oppoſition from the 
enemy. A general action enſued, but with what ſuc- 
ceſs does not appear. Each fide pretended to the vic- 
tory; yet it would ſeem, that neither had great cauſe 


to boaſt : For Mi rHRIDATES, after the battle, retired 


toward Colebis, and Mus ana into Phrygia. The king, 
however, celebrated his pretended victory by a ſolemn 
ſacrifice, after the manner of the Perfians, from whom 


he ird his origin. This was the laſt action of the 


ſecond war with MirHRIDATES, which had laſted about 


.. 3three years. SYLLAa, being created Dictator, ſent his 
abſolute orders to Mo RNA to deſiſt from hoſtilities. 


V. 672. Gabinius, the bearer of theſe orders, was likewiſe com- 
miſſioned to reconcile the two kings, MirHRIATES and 
Arriobarzanes. The Dictator's will was punctually com- 

plied with, and to ſeal the reconciliation, the king of 

Pontus gave a great feaſt to Arrbarzanes and Gabdajus 


e It is probable, that all this pany in hs year W the Conſulſhip 
of Scipio and Norbanus. 


Mun NA 


— 
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Murana ſeems to have had no good title to a tri- 


| umph, yet he had that honour : perhaps SYLLa,. who 


knew in what manner MriTHk&iDaTEs had celebrated 


his pretended victory, was willing, for the honour of the 


Roman name, to grant a triumph to Mus NA. 
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MitiRIDATES, as we have ſeen, had twice made App. W. 
peace with the Romans; but he had no written treaty, thrid, p. 
either with SyL.a or Mug Ana. He ſent Ambaſſa- 236. 


dors therefore to Rome, to demand a decree of the Se- 

nate, authorizing what had been ſtipulated between him 
and the Roman generals: But as Ariobarxanes had like- 
wite ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome, to ' complain, that 
M1THRIDATES had not reſtored to him all Cappadocia, 
SYLLA, who was then Dictator, decreed, that the king 
of Pontus ſhould, previouſly to any new tranſaction, 
evacuate - Cappadocia intirely, as had been agreed. 
MiTurIiDATEs obeyed ; and afterwards ſent a” new 


Y. 673. & 


embaſſy finally to ſetttle the treaty. But SyLLa * was * He die 


much engroſſed with inteſtine troubles and diviſions, 
that the Ambaſladors could not obtain audience of the 


Senate : they returned therefore, without an anſwer, 


to their maſter, who was not ſorry to have that pre- 


text for accuſing the Romans of an intention to re- 
new the war. | 


He had taken care to keep his troops in exerciſe; by | 
making war upon ſeveral nations on the borders of the 


Phaſis and mount Caucaſus, and likewiſe upon, the 
people of the Cmmerian Boſphorus, whom he ſubject- 
ed, and over whom he made his ſon, Machares, king. 


And now the difficulties, into which the war of LE. 


pibus, and, afterwards, that of Sex ros ius, had 
thrown the Rowen Commonwealth, made the king of 
Pontus believe he might renew hoſtilities with advan: 
tage. However, at firſt, he did not appear himſelf, 
but engaged Tigrancs to act, who having entered Cas 
padocia, became preſently maſter of it, ruined twel/e. 
Grecian cities in that country, and. carried off the n- 
habitants, to the number of 300000, to people his fa- 
vourite city, Tigranocerta. 1 


Y 2 1 


then dead, and the thoughts of the Romans were ſo in 675. 


1.678 & 
76. 
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Liv. Epit. 1n the year of Rome 678 died Nicomedes, king of 


4 Bukyuia, who, by his will. made the Roman People his 
* 07% heir; whereupon A Junius Sanus, Proconſul of Aſia, 
received orders co go into that kingdom, and reduce it 
into a Roman province. MITHRIDAUES, who had long 
entertained the deſign of leizing that kingdom, would 
by no means acquielce in its becoming a part of the 
*Reman dominion. It was at this time therefore he 
vi fs tarew off the maſk, and having ſent the famous em- 
Cy 15 baſſy, betore ſpoken of, to SER TORIVUS, undertook this 
I THIRD WAR againſt the Romans, with more confi- 
dence than he had done the two former ; his prepara- 
tions being more zudiciouſly made. Inſtead of an innu- 
merable multitude of Barbarians of different nations 
and languages, whoſe confuſed noiſes could only terri- 
ty the ſoft Afatics, and whoſe arms glittered with gold 
tut. in and precious ſtones, he aſſembled an army of 120000 
Le. ſtout ſoldiers, formed and diſciplined after the Roman 
| manner. To this body of infantry he added 10000 
troopers well mounted, and 100 chariots armed with 
ſcythes. He likewiſe fitted out a fleet of 400 ſail, well 
manned ; and he amaſled above nine millions of buſhels 
of corn, which he diſtributed; in different magazines, 
along the coaſt. Thus prepared for war, he attacked 
Bithynia both by land and ſen. N 
The Conſular Faſces had been transferred to L. Li- 
ciNius Lucvultus *and M Avukttivs CorTA ; and 
V. 679. the 1 of ee g e had fallen by lot 
hs | | | to 

1 ane of I. ee and C. Auxklits Corr. 
d Plutarch tells us, that the father of LucuLrus, who had been 
Prætor i in Sicily, was accuſed and found guilty of extortion, and that 
\is mother, filter of MzTELLus Numipicus, was a woman of very 
diſcreet conduct. Lucoiius diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a very 
mcommon degree of traternal affedtion. He was older than his bro- 
tler Marcut, ard therefore ſooner capable of holding offices; but never 
wwld accept of any ofice till his brother became capable, by his years, 
of being affociated with him: And the Roman People were fo pleaſed 
with this turn of his mind, that in his abſence they choſe him AÆdile, 
conpintly with that brother who was ſo dear to him: He was much 
addQed to letters, and could write and ſpeak readily in the Greet as 
well as the Roman language. A hiftory of the Marfic War, written 


by im in Greek, was extant in Plutarch' s time. He was fortunately 
| abſent 
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to the former: But news being ſoon after brought o 
Rome, that the government of Ciliuia was vacaut Gh 
the death of L. Ofavius, who had ſucceeded Servitius 
{ouricus) LovcutLus, ardemly delirous of | conduC”- 
ing the war agaialt MrruriDates, employed all bis 
-rhoughts'to get Cilicia aligned to him; becaute, as Cap- 
padocia joined. ro Cilicia. if he obtained this province, 
the accompliſiment of his other deſice would be a nes 
tural conſequence. 

In order to. obtain his wiſh, he was forced to pay 
ha court to the miſtrels of one Cethegus, an infa- 
mous, contemptible man, but who had tcuzd means to 
make himſelf to very popular, that nothing was done 
at Rome without his approbation ; and there was no aC- 
ceſs to him, but thro' his miſtreis, Precta. Lucullus 
gained her by preſents. It greatly flattered her vanity, 
that a Conſul, and ſuch a man as Lucullus, ſhould 
ſolicit her protection. The province of Cilicia was Plut. in 
given to him by the People, and of courſe, as he had Luc. 
foreſcen, the conduct of the war againſt the king of 
Pontus. However, his collegue, Corr a, deſuing to 
have part in that enterprize, obtained of che Senate to 
ſend him with a fleet to guard tne Propontis, and to de- 
fend Bithyma. _ 

LucuLi.us carried only one legion from Traly - TY 
found four in Aja, but two of the tour were thoſe who 2 
(as above * related) had formerly killed Flaccus their Vid. ſupr. 
general, and afterwards betrayed /7mbria: ail ſtout © 
ſoldiers, experienced in war, and iaured to fatigues, 


abſent from Jah during thoſe dreadful times, when Marivs and Sy1.- 
LA cauſed ſuch deſol ation there. He had no ſhare in the Di&ator's 
tyrannical proceedings. Nevertheleſs, 8yI I always treated bim as a 
perſon he eſteemed, and loved, and employed him in his moſt impor- 
tant affairs: and, as a mark of particular triendihip, inſcribed his Com- 
mentaries to him, and left him guardian to his ſon (as was before men- 
tioned). Cicero declares, that LucuLLus ſet out from Rome with 
little or. no experience in war, and arrived in Aa an accompliſhed ge- 
neral : but we learn from others, that LucurLvs had ſerved with diſ- 
tinction in the So:ial war, and had been SYLLa's Quæſtor, and in that 
capacity had commanded a fleet, and fought ſeveral battles, in all which 
he came off victorious. He had been Ædile in 6745 Prætor at * 
in 6755 and Prætor in Africa in 677. | 
2 but 


3 


1 
| 
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\ but intractable, ſeditious, and accuſtomed, not to obey 
their commanders, but to be humoured by them. Lu- 
cULLUs had the {kill to bring them under better diſci- 
pline; (though not to keep them in obedience to the 
end of the war.) 
And whereas the exactions of "EY and the op- 
reſſions and extortions of the publicans and uſurers, 
d greatly indiſpoſed the cities of Aa towards the 
Roman government, Lucurbus applied himſelf to re- 
— this evil, as much as the cares of the war would 
allow! him to do. He checked the Harpies (as. Plutarch 
calls them) in their courſe of oppreſſion, till he could 
entirely expel them; inſomuch, that the ſtates of Aſia 
left him in full liberty to march without fear to the 
aid of his collegue Co'rTa, who, by imprudence, had 
brought himſelf into very great danger. For being ar- 
rived: in Bithynia, and finding MiTarivartgs there 
with his army, he aſpired to the glory of conquering 
him without the aid of Lucullus. Defeated near Chal- 
Lis. Epic cedon both by land and ſea in one day, he loſt 4000 Ro- 
Fac. mans, and above 60 ſhips, and was obliged to ſnut him- 
App. Mi ſelf up in that city, where he had no hope of ſuccour, 
cbeid. p. but from his collegue. If Locutus had followed the 
<P in iuclinations of his ſoldiers, he would not have attemp- 
Luc. ted to relieve CorTa, with whom they were greatly 


— offended, on account of his project of conquering with- 


out them. They would have had their general turn his 
arms towards N but he, having called them toge- 
ther, declared to them, that he had rather reſcue a ſingle 
Roman citizen from danger, than conquer all the domi- 
nions of MirHRI DATES. He began his march there- 
fore towards Bithynia; upon advice of Which, Mir HAI“ 
| DATEs left Chalcedon and Cor ra, and met LucuiLus 
near Otryæ, a city of Phrygia; but a maſs of fire fal- 
ling between the two armies, this prodigy ſo terrified 
them, that they ſeparated, as it were by conſent. Lu- 
euviLvs judging from the enormous multitude which 
followed MiThrIDaTEs, that he would ſoon be obli- 
ged to retire for want of proviſions, reſolved to avoid 
an action. | Accordiogly it lo fell out: the "ng decamp- 

- ed, 


> ew Wy » » 
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y ed, and, to conceal his march, ſet forward in a very > 
= dark and rainy night, and arrived before Cyzicum, an Strab. |. xii. 
. important city, and one of the keys of Aa. The in- bl - 
e | habitants had ſuffered a conſiderable blow in the naval Luc. 


battle of Chalcedon, where they had loſt 3000 men and 
- ten ſhips, ſo that he expected to carry the place with 


5, eale. He formed ten camps about it, and made his 

e fleet ſhut up the two extremities of the Streight, that 

2 ſeparated the iſland from the continent. Locutus, 

d nevertheleſs, who had followed the enemy, and had en- 

h camped at a ſmall diſtance from them upon an emi- 

d nence, where he was fafe from inſult, and at hand to 

4 cut off their proviſions, boaſted to his ſoldiers, that 

e without fighting he ſhould force MirhRI DATES to quit 

d his enterprize. 3 

= The Cyzicenians ſuſtained the ſiege with wonderful 

e reſolution, only they were ſomewhat diſturbed for hav- 

8 ing no news of the Roman general. They could ſee his 

1 camp, but did not know that it was his; for the ene- 

- my had made them believe, that it was the camp of 

„ the Armenians and Medes, ſent by Tigranes to the aid 

r, | of MirnRIDATESs. LucuLLis very ſoon found means 

e | to undeceive them. | | Re Es | 

» The king's army began to ſuffer famine ; however, 

y he would not yet abandon his enterprize : only, to 

1- be leſs ſtreightned for want of proviſions, he ſent 

is away almoſt all his cavalry, the beaſts of burden, and 

e- that part of his infantry, which having ſuffered moſt 

le was leaſt capable of ſervice. Lucullus intercepted 

1- this detachment, near the river Myndicus; many were 

e- killed on the ſpot, and 150 taken priſoners, together App. Mi- 

* with 6000 horſes, and a prodigious number of beaſts thrid. p. . 
vs | of burden. LucvLius brought all to his camp, paſ- plur in ; 
l ſing within view of the beſiegers, in a kind of triumph. Luc. [ 
d The famine increaſed in the king's camp; for the fea, 
U- by which he had been hitherto ſupplied with proviſſons, 
ch became impracticable on account of the bad ſeaſon. 

li- Þ Many therefore died of hunger, ſome fed on human 

id It was about fifty miles in circumference, and ſituated in an iſland 

pol the Proponiis. _ 1 i 
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fleſh ; others, who abhorring that diet, fed upon graſs 
and herbage, ſunk thro' weakneſs; and the great num- 
ber of the dead, that remained without burial, brought 
the plague into the camp: MirhRIDATxs, neverthe- 
leſs, continued the fiege, waiting the ſucceſs of ſome 
batteries he had planted. The Cyzicenians, who knew 
the weak condition of his troops, made a vigorous ſally, 
deſtroyed his works, and burnt all his engines. No- 
thing remained now for the Kings but flight, and this 
was difficult in the preſence of a victorious army. To 
divert the thoughts of Lucuitvs to another object, he 
equipped a ſquadron of ſhips, that was to go to the 
Aegean fea. Ariſtonicus, the admiral, carried ten thou- 
ſand pieces of gold with him, in order to cortupt, if 
poſſible, Fimbria's Legions, which RI THRIDATES had 
long been in hopes of ſeducing. His hopes had ſome 
foundation, as thoſe ſoldiers were mutinous, and ſedi- 
tious, and had been adherents to Manivs's faction, of 
which he had actually with him ſome perſons, ſent to 
him by SekxToRtus. Vimbria's ſoldiers pretended to 
liſten to the propoſals of Aritonicus, but having contriv- 
ed to draw him to a place, where they were maſters, 


ſeized both his gold and him, and killed thoſe that 
accompanicd him. | 


Apt. Mi- In the mean time, MI THRIDATES was making the 


i 
„ 


Ts 
do 


beſt diſpoſitions he could for retiring from before Cyzicum. 
He directed two of his generals to march his land forces, 
which were ſtil] about gooo, to Lampſacus. As for 
himſelf he embarked for Parium, and had a ſafe paſ- 
{agc; but his land army was purſued, and overtaken 
near the Granicus (or the Aſepus) by the Romans, who 
cut in pieces near 20000 of them, and took many pri- 
ſoners. Thoſe few that eſcaped ſhut themſelves up in 
Lampſacus. Lucius appeared before the place, and 


1 they would have fallen into his hands, if MiT5R!DAaTES 


had not ſent ſhips to carry them off v ith all the inhabi- 
tants. The Roman general returned to Cyzicum and 


The fiege of Cvzicum ſeems to have been begun towards the end of 
the year 679, in which L. LucuLtus was Conſul ; and it was raiſed 
in the beginning of the Conſulſhip of M. TexenTius Varro Lucut- 
vos and C. Cass ius VARVs, Year of Rome 680. 


was 
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was received with acclamations by the inhabitants, who, 


in honour of him, inſtituted a feſtival, which they cal- 


led Lucullea. 


It is ſaid, that Mir HRATESs, in this unfortunate ex- plut. in 


pedition, did not loſe leſs than 300000 men, PG Luc. 
the neceſſary followers of an army. 

LucuLLus turned his thoughts to drive Mityri- 
DATES entirely out of Bithynia; but for that purpoſe he 


wanted a fleet, MirHRI DATES being maſter of the ſea: 


Nevertheleſs, he declined an offer made him by the Se- 


nate of 3009 talents, to equip a fleet: He anſwered, ibid. 
that the zeal and fidelity of the allies of the Republic 


would ſupply him with what he wanted. Accordingly 


he drew together a great number of ſhips from the cities 
of Afia, and, in a little time, was able to diſtreſs Min- 
RIDATES by ſea, as well as by land. His Lieuterants, 


Voconius Barba and Valerius Triarius, took the princi- App. Mi- 


pal cities of Bithynia, Apamea, Pruſa, Prufias, Nicea : _ 
and MITH&IDATES, after a ſhipwreck, in which he loſt , 
a great number of veſſels, near Parinm, was obliged to 
ſhut himſelf up in Nicomedia, whither Corr a firſt, and 
afterwards Triarius, came to beſiege him. | 

The king, far from being driven to deſpair by. ſo 
much bad ſucceſs, or from confining himſelf to the de- 
fenſive, actually ſent away a fleet to ſupport the revolt 
which SpaRTacus had excited in Laly. He had given 
the command of this fleet to two of his own officers, 
and M. Marius, whom StrToRius had ſent to him 
with the title of Proconſul. Lucullus failed in queſt 
of this fleet, found it in the road of Lemnos, and deſtroy - 


ed the whole, being thirty-two ſhips of war, with a 


great number of tranſports; and the three admirals were 
made priſoners. LucuLLts, conſidering Marius as aPlut. in 
traitor to his country, and apprehending that he might Luc. 


_ eſcape due puniſhment, by dying ſword in hand, had 


taken the precaution, before the battle, to order his ſol- 


diers not to kill any man who had but one eye, which 


was Marius's caſe; the victor put him to death by torture. 
The intire evacuation of Bithynta by Mir HAI DATES, 
was the conſequence of this victory ; for having received 


- advice, 
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advice, that LucuiLus was advancing againſt him with 
the utmoſt expedition, he let fail from Nicomedia, to re- 
turn into his own kingdom: But not far from Heraclea 
a violent ſtorm diſperſed his fleet, and ſunk many of his 
ſhips. The whole coaſt was covered with the wrecks ; 
: and this completed the ruin of his maritime forces. Be- 
ing himſelf in a ſhip too large to approach the ſhore, du- 
ring the violent agitation of the ſea, he was conſtrained 
to go on board a pirate's ſloop; in-which he eſcaped to 
Heraclea. | 
Memnon. This city did not belong to him; but was a petty 
apudPhot Grecian Republic, which, diſcontented with the exactions 
of the Romans, and yet dreading their power, remained 
fluctuating between the two parties. It was by means of 
a ſecret intelligence, with one of the principal citizens, 
that the k ing got admittance: but being once admitted, 
he eaſily brought the citizens to declare in his favour: 
5 after which, under pretext of defending the town againſt 
| the Romans, he placed there a garriſon of 4000 men, 
then marched to Sinope, and from thence to Amiſus. 
Lvcur.Lvs, after conferring with Corr A, left to him 
the care of beſieging Heraclea, gave the command of the 
fleet to Triarius, and reſolved in perſon to purſue MtTHR1- 
DATES by land, and carry the war inte his dominions. 
The king neglected nothing in ſo preſſing a danger, 
ſent Ambaſſadors and letters to the Armenian and Par- 
App. Mi-'thian kings, and to the kings of Scythia. The miniſter 
thrid. p. whom he ſent into Scythia betrayed him; carrying the 
Ty gold and preſents, with which he was entruſted, into the 
camp of Locutus. The king of Par;hia would have 
nothing to do with a quarrel that ſeemed foreign 
to him. Only T1GRaNEs, ſolicited by one of 
his wives, the daughter of MiTHRiDpaTEs, made 
ſome promiſes, but was not in haſte to put them in 
execution, The king of Pontus, thus reduced to 
| place all his hopes in himſelf, undertook to traverſe 
V. 680. the march of Lucullus, ſending light armed troops 
to haraſs him, and intercept his convoys, inſomuch, 
| | | that 


/ * 
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that the Roman general, in order to have bread, made 
30000 Gallo-Greeks, each with a Medimnus * of corn * Some- 
upon his ſhoulders, march along with the army. But whatmore 
this ſcarcity was of no long duration : the Roman army > rn vo 
ſoon found itſelf in a plentiful country; which not hav- pjue. in 
ing for a long time paſt experienced the calamities of Lucul. 
war, ſupplied the conquerors with ſuch abundance, that 
an ox was fold for a drachma, a flave for four, and the 
| reſt of the booty was reckoned of na. value, becauſe they 
could find no, purchaſers. 
LucvuLLus, not meeting with any reſiſtance, laid 
ſiege to two cities, neighbouring one to the other, A. 
miſus and Eupatoria. He did not, however, preſs the 
ſiege of thoſe places. Blocking them up, he advanced 
into the country as far as Themiſcyra, near the Thermo- 
don. . His foldiers, greedy of plunder, were much dil- 
ſatisfied with his manner of carrying on the war. Mä- 
ny places, which had ſurrendered to him, he had re- 
ceived on capitulation : he had taken none by force of 
arms: and it was manifeſt that he intended to ſpare _ 
Amiſus, which was one of the royal cities of MirHRI“ 
DATES, Who had a palace in it. LucuLLus deſpiſed 
their murmurs, but thought himſelf obliged to juſtify 
his conduct to thoſe, who thought that he did not follow 
 MiTHRIDATESs cloſe enough, but imprudently gave him 
time to aſſemble new forces. There is nothing I with Plut. ibid. 
© more, ſaid Lucu1.Lus, than to ſee Mir HhRDATrrs 
again at the head of an army, numerous enough to 
„make him believe he is in a condition to contend 
with us, and under no neceflity of flying at our ap- 
proach. Should he deſpair of defending himſelf by 
his own ſtrength, he will have recourſe to his ſon- in- 
law Tigranes, king of Armenia, the moſt powerful 
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1 prince of Afia, and who is ſeeking a pretence for 
) © making war againſt us: and what more ſpecious pre- 
: „ text can he have, than that of defending a prince his 
S ally, who implores his protection?“ In fact, Lucour- 
5 us ſuffered the reſt of the campaign to pals without any 
t conſiderable * and MIT HRTDATES took ad- 


vantage 


— 


1 
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vantage of this inaction to draw together, during the 
winter, 40000 foot, and 400 horſe, with which, in 
the beginning of the ſpring, he paſſed the Lycus, and 
marched to meet the Romans, who were advancing in 
queſt of him. 155 7 33 ro oo 
+Y. 681. The two armies, though for a conſiderable time in 
App. Mi- view of each other, came to no general engagemenr. 


* In a ſkirmiſh of the cavalry, Mirfsi Darts had all 


the enemy's ſuperiority in horſe, and therefore of the 
neceſlity of avoiding the plams, removed his camp to 
an eminence, where he could not be forced to fight a- 
gainſt his will. <4 1 8 Fo 
Plut.in It was about this time, that T,vcuLLus narrowly eſ- 
Lucul. caped being aſſaſſinated by Olthacus, prince of the Dan- 
darians, a nation in the neighbourhood of the Palus 
Meotis. This prince having promiſed Mis HRIDAT ESA 
to rid him of Lucullus, came to the Roman camp as 
a deſerter, and ſo far inſinuated himſelf into the good 
_ graces of the general, as to be often admitted to his 
table, and even to his councils. The Dandarian hav- 
ing choſen a day for the execution of his purpoſe, com- 
manded his ſervant to keep his horſe in readineſs for 
him without the camp; and at noon, when the exceſ- 
ſive heat diſpoſed every body, ſoldiers and officers, to 
take ſome repoſe, he went to I, vevLL.vs's tent, expect- 
ing to be readily admitted. But as Lucuites, who 
had fatigued himſelf very much the day before, and 
had paſſed the night without ſleep, was juſt then laid 
down to reſt, his ſervant ſignified this to O/thacns. The 
prince, nevertheleſs, anſwered peremptorily, That he 
world go in; for that he muſt ſpeak to the general up- 
on an affair ef importance. To which the ſervant re- 
plied, There is nothing more important than my maſter's 
health : and then, without hearkening any further to 
him, roughly with both his hands puſhed him away. 
Olibacus, afraid of being ſuſpeQed, left the camp im- 
mediately, and returned to MiTHRiDaTESs. 


+ L. GeLLtivs PoPLicora and Cx. Cox. Lexvurys C 7 
N Us. | | 


the advantage; inſomuch that the Roman, ſenſible of 
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In the mean time both armies began to ſuffer famine, 
having eaten up the country where they were. The 
Romans had no proviſions, but what they brought from 
the territories of Ariobarzanes, and were obliged to 
detach large bodies of troops to eſcort their convoys. 
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MiT#RiDATES rightly judged, that if he could inter- App. Mi- 
cept thoſe convoys, he ſhould reduce Lucullus to the thrid. p. 
ſame ſtate to which LucuLLus had reduced him be- 26. 


fore Cyzicum. This therefore he attempted : where- 
upon two conſiderable actions enſued, in both which 
the Romans were victorious. In the ſecond, the king's 


detachment, amounting to 4000 foot and 2000 horſe, 


was ſo intirely overthrown, that only two men eſcaped plut. in 
to carry to their maſter the news of his misfortune. Lucul. 


The victors paſſed inſulting before his camp, with a 

long train of carriages, loaded with ſpoils, and provi- 
ſions; and this ſight ſpread ſo great a conſternation 
among his troops, that he loſt all confidence in their 
tervice, and, being diſtreſſed by the want of proviſions, 
reſolved to ſteal away from his army: and this reſo- 
lution. he imparted to the principal perſons of his coun- 
, cil, who immediately turned their thoughts to fave their 
baggage, by ſending it off with all expedition. The 
ſoldiers, obſerving theſe preparations for flight, ſtopt 
the baggage: a ſcuffle enſued; the enraged multitude 
plundered the carriages, and maſlacred thoſe to whom 
they belonged. Dorylaus, one of MITHRIDATESs's 
principal generals, was murdered ſolely for the ſake of 
the purple robe which he wore. Upon this upraar, the 
king came out of his tent, and endeavoured to pacify 
the troops; but no body hearkened to him; and when, 
without either officer, or ſlave to attend him, he ſought 
to eſcape by flight, he was thrown down, and muſt have 
been trampled to death, if one of his eunuchs, who per- 
ceived him in that miſerable condition, had not given 
him timely aid, and a horſe to carry him off. Lucvi- 
Los, appriſed of what had paſſed, ſent kis cavalry in 
purſuit of the runaways, while he himſelf with the Le- 


gions entered the camp. A body of Gallo Grecian horſe 


' purſued MiTHRIDbaTEs ſo cloſe, that it would have been 
= icarce 
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ſcarce poſſible for him to eſcape, had not the purſuers 
found in their way a mule loaded with gold. Their 
ſtopping to ſeize the rich prey gave him time ſufficient. - 
He arrived at Comana, and from thence went to Tigra- 
nes in Armenia. By this victory, all Pontus was tub- 
jected to the Romans. |.UCcULLUs took the city of Ca- 
-bira. where MiTH4«iDATEs had paſſed the preceding 


thrid. p. winter; hither came the commanders of forts and cal- 


tles, bringing the keys of them to the victor without 


a The king's ſecretary had fallen into the hands of the Romans; and 
tho LucuLLus had given orders that particular care ſhould be taken of 
him, yet thoſe to whole charge, he was committed having diſcovered 
that he had five hundred pieces of gold about him, killed him for the 
ſake of the money. Plut. in Lucul. . | 

Locutus had likewiſe forbid the ſoldiers to plunder the camp, it 
being probably his purpoſe to have all the ſpoil collected, and then equal- 
ly diſtributed among them, according to ancient cuſtom. But times 
were changed: the ſight of ſo many gold and filver veſſels, purple car- 
pets, and other rich ſpoil, made them regardleſs of the general's orders, 
App. Mithridat. p. 227. n | 

Þ Tn theſe caſtles the Roman general found great treaſure and many 
priſoners, who had been long thut up. Of theſe ſome were Greek-, 
others princes of the royal family, whom the public ſuppoſed to be dead. 
Ny/a, the ſiſter of Mir HRIDAT ESE, and widow of Nicemedes, became 
LucvLLvs's priſoner on this occaſion, and very fortunately for her: 
For the ſiſters and wives of Mir HRT DATES, who had not fallen into 
the hands of the Romans, but were kept under guard, near Pharnacia, 
periſhed miſerably. The king not finding Tigranes very forward to aſſiſt 
him, and therefore thinking himſelf irretrievably ruined, ſent the eunuch 
. Bacchicdns to Pharnacia, with orders to his two ſiſters, Roxana and Sta- 

tira, who had never been married. and were then about forty years of 
age, to die. Roxane loaded with imprecations her barbarous brother ; 
the other, affecting an heroic courage, highly praiſed the goodneſs of the 
king. who not being able to protect them, ſpared them at leaſt the ſhame 
of captivity, and perhaps of a treatment moſt unworthy of their rank. 

Berenice and Monima, two of the king's wives, perithed in the ſame 
caſtle. Berenice was accompanied by her mother, then very old, who 
would ſhare with her daughter the cup of poiſon ; and the quickly ex- 
pired. But the daughter, being young, was not ſo ſoon diſpatched ; 
to that Bacchiaas, being in halte, ſtrangled her. When Bacchidas ſig- 
nified to Minima the king's order to die, which left her to chuſe what 
kind of death the pleaſed, the ſnatched off the diadem that encircled her 
head, and having put it round her neck, hung herſelf up by it: but 
the weight of her body ſoon breaking it, ſhe threw it upoa the ground 
and ſpit upon it, fayiag, #retched bandage, couidſt thou not do me ſuch « 


ferwice as this at let! And then the preſented her throat to the eunuch's 
ſword. Plut. in Lucul. 


delay. 
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delay. He followed MiruRI DATES in his flight, till 
he learnt that the king had entered the dominions of 
Tigranes : then turning back, he reduced Armenia Mi- 
nor, and ſome nations in the neighbourhood of Colchis : 
after which he led his army towards the cities of Ami- 
ſus and Eupatoria, which had been only blockaded du- | 
ring his abſence. He preſently took Eupatoria by al- * y, 6832. 
ſault: Amiſus coſt him more trouble, having a good 1 
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engineer for its governor, a man well ſkilled in the ſci- 


ence of defending towns. Lucullus, nevertheleſs, 


chooſing a time to aſſault the walls, when the governor 


did not expect it, carried the place. The governor 
made his eſcape by ſea, and, in going off, ſet the city 
on fire, the better to ſecure his retreat ; or, perhaps, 
to prevent the Romans from enriching themſelves with 
the plunder. It was originally Grecian, and a colony 
from Athens ; for which reaſon eſpecially, the victor 
was very defirous to fave it. He would have had his 


ſoldiers extinguiſh the fire, and forbear plundering ; but 


ſeeing them ready to mutiny, he ſuffered them to plun- 
der, hoping that this would engage them to ſtop the 
conflagration. But they, on the contrary, ſearching into 
every dark corner with torches © for hidden treaſures, 
ſet fire themſelves to a great number of the houſes. A 
heavy rain, however, happily falling, extinguiſhed the 
fire. LocuLLvs gave orders for rebuilding what was 
deftroyed, and ſignalized his humanity in many in- 
ſtances , after which he ſet out for Afia, there to paſs 
the winter, ſending, at the ſame time, his brother-in- 
law, Appius Claudius, to Tigranes, to demand of him to 
deliver up MiTarIparteEs to the Romans. 

As1a was, at this time, in a ſtate of extreme diſtreſs. 
The fine of 20000 talents, laid on it by SyLLa, had 


* Conſulſhip of Cu. AuripriusOrzsTes and L. Conn. LenTuULUsS 
SURA. | | TE 
© LUCULLUS is reported to have wept when he ſaw the deſolation of 
this city, and to have ſaid to his friends, that he had always looked up- 
on SYLLA as the happieſt of men, in that he had been willing and able 
to preſerve Athens from deſtruction; but his own hafd fate would make — 
him reſemble Mummius, who took Corinth and deſtroyed it. Plut. 7 


given 
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Plut in given occaſion to numberleſs oppreſſions by the Roman 
6 farmers of the taxes, and by the uſurers. The cities 

* were conſtrained to ſell the ornaments of their temples, 

and the paintings and ſtatues which adorned their pub- 
lic buildings. Fathers fold their ſons and daughters; 
and, even after this, they themtelves were fo cruelly 
treated, that lavery, into which they fell at laſt, ſeem- 
ed to them a redemption from it. LvcuLLvs, to re- 
medy theſe evils, in the firſt place prohibited the exact- 
Ing a greater intereſt than twelve per cent. which it was 
the cuſtom of the Romans to pay for money lent. In the 
ſecond place, he entirely cancelled thoſe debts, of which 
the intereſt had exceeded the principal. And, laſtly, 
he decreed, that the fourth part of the debtor's eſtate 
ſhould be made over to the creditor, till the diſcharge 
of the debts; declaring farther, that whoever ſhould 
add the intereſt to the principal, and exact intereſt for 
the whole, thould loſe both abſolutely. By theſe me- 
thods, in leis than four years the debts were paid off, 
and the eſtates became clear in the hands of the owners. 
The uſurers, tho' they had already received 40000 * 
| talents, the double of the principal ſum , yet, accumu- 
94 *73750000): lating intereſt upon intereſt, pretended that 80000 f 

1 talents were ſtill due to them from the province. 
dis Soso In great wrath therefore were theſe uſurers; and they 
5 ; hired certain mercenary orators to declaim againſt Lu- 
bt cUuLLUs at Rome; where the gteater part of thoſe who 
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governed the State being in debt to the ſame” uſurers, 
| theſe doubted not of the ſucceſs of the invectives. Lv- 
No culLus, however; enjoyed the unmixed delight of be- 
* | ing inceſſantly bleſſed by multitudes, and even whole 
nations, which he had relieved from miſery. The fame 
| of his juſtice ſpread into the neighbouring provinces, 
| 74 | and made them envy the pro RN of the people who 
i . had ſuch a governor. 

7 | In the mean time, Appius Claudius returned from the 
il | court of Tigranes, to whom he had been ſent to de- 
| mand M1THRIDATES. 


FD RET. OP In . 


* Conſulſhip of M. Licintus Crassus and Cn, Pourzius Mac- 
NUs. 


Tigranes 
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1 Tigranes was, at that time, the moſt powerful king Plut. in 
8 of Ala, much more powerful than his father had been, Eucul. & 


who had reigned over a part only of Armenia. 


did not obtain his liberty, without making a ceſſion to 
them of a conſiderable part of the dominions of his an- 
ceſtors; but he had no ſooner mounted the throne, than 
he conceived thoughts of aggrandizing himſelf; and 
having ſubdued ſeveral petty princes his neighbours, 
he thence aſſumed the pompous title of King of Kings. 
Having augmented his ſtrength by theſe conqueſts, he 
retook from the Parthians the country which he had 
been obliged to reſign to them ; and he even entered 


their territory, and ravaged it. He ſubdued Meſopo- 


tamia, and filled it with Greeks, tranſplanted from Cj- © 
licia and Cappadocia. He conſtrained the Arabians, cal- 
led Scenitæ, to quit their deſerts; and having ſettled 


them in permanent abodes, employed them in carrying 


on the commerce of the different parts of his vaſt do- 
minions. And, at length, the Syrians, quite tired out 
by the diviſions that were perpetually reviving between 
the princes of the houſe of the Seleucidæ, caſt themſelves 


under his protection: And it was in the city of Antioch, 


the capital of the kingdom of Syria, that he gave audi- 
ence to Appius Claudius. 


This courſe of proſperity, not interrupted by any Plut. in 


ſtroke of adverſe fortune, had rendered Jigranes fran-Luc. 
tic with pride. He had amongſt his ſervants ſeveral 


Kings, whom he conſtrained to wait upon him ; and 


particularly four, who, when he was on horſeback, at- 
tended him on foot, meanly habited; and when he gave 
audience ſitting upon his throne, they ſtood on each 
ſide with their hands acroſs, to expreſs, by that atti- 
tude, that they were humble ſlaves, ready to ſuffer what 
ever their 1mperious maſter ſhould ordain. | 
This theatrical ſhew made no impreſſion upon Appius. 
When he was admitted to an audience, he told the 
monarch plainly, that he was come to carry away Mr- 
THRIDATES as a conquered enemy, deſtined to adorn 
the triumph of Lucullus; and to declare war againſt 


Vol; Vo Z Tigranes 


He td Strab. J. xi. 
paſſed his youth as a hoſt age among the Parthiuns, ard” 28 
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Tigranes himſelf, in caſe of his refuſa! to deliver up the 
king of Pontus. The Armenian having never heard a 
word of ſuch freedom, during the five and twenty years 
he had reigned, was diſconcerted by the unexpected 
haughtineſs of the young Roman. Nevertheleſs, he 
affected to appear unmoved, and anſwered with an air 
of ſerenity, that he would not abandon his father: in- 
law ; and that, as to himſelf, if the Romans thought 
proper to begin a war with bim, he ſhould know what 
meaſures to take in his defence, and would make them 
repent of their aggreſſion. As Lucullus, in his letter 
to him, had ſtiled him only King, not King of Kings, 
he put on the ſuperſcription of his anſwer, only the 
name of Locus Lus, without adding IEE aTor. How- 
ever, he did not omit to ſend the cuſtomary preſents to 
Appius and when the Roman refuſed them, Tigranes 
inſiſted, adding other pretents more conſiderable: Ap- 


3 judging i it not proper to appear ſo much out of 
umour, as to ad towards the king like an enemy, ac- 


cepted a cup, but ſent back the reſt, and returned to 


Lu ur cus with all poſſible expedition. 

This embaſly had a good effect in favour of MirHRI“ 
DATES; with regard to whoſe intereſts 71 igranes had 
hitherto ſhewn himſelf remarkably cold, having never 
ſo much as ſ-en him, ſince his coming into Armenia. 
But now he invited him to court, and had frequent con- 
ferences with him. 

Lucullus had no ſooner received the anſwer of Ti- 
graues, than he prepared to carry the war into that 
prince's dominions. Leaving Aſia, he rejoined his ar- 
my in Pontus, where Cory A had juſt got poſſeſſion of 
Heraclea, after a two year's ſiege; the commander of 
the garriſon having betrayed the town to Triarius, the 
Roman admiral, who attacked it by ſea. Corr A car- 
ried off great numbers of the inhabitants into captivity, 
rifled the temples of their treaſures, and of their ſtatues 
of the Gods : and when he was poſſeſſed of all the riches 
of the place, he ſet it on fire, reducing the greater part 
of! it to aſhes : after which he returned to ah, leaving 


the 
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the troops, that had been under his command, to Lo- 
CULLUS. 

The people of Heraclea having ſent Auk to 
Rome, to complain of CoTTa's violences, he was very 
ill received there at his arrival. Memnon, an hiſtorian app 
of Heraclea, reports, that CorTa was deprived of his 
dignity of Senator; that the captives were ſet at liberty 
by the Senate; and that the People, before whom the 


affair was brought, reſtored to the Heracleotæ their ter- 


ritory and port. 
LuCULLUs, ſoon after his entering Pontus, took Plut. in 


 Sinope, where MiTHRIDATES was born, and had paſſed Luc. 


his infancy, and which, for theſe reafons, he had made PP. 4 
the capital of his dominions. As the place was taken 22). 2 
by aſſault, LucuLLvus could not at firſt hinder his ſol- Memnor 
diers from committing great diforders and ſlaughter , 

but at length he put a ſtop to their violence, and thoſe 

of the inhabitants, who had eſcaped, he treated with. 

great clemency. 


The only conſiderable 9 which remained to Mr- 


 THRIDATES in Pontus, was the city of Amiſus, and this 


very ſoon ſurrendered, LucuiLus paſled the winter in 
Pontus, and, whilſt he was there, received Ambaſſadors 
from Machares, one of the ſons of MiTHRipaTEs; who 
had made him king of Beſpborus. This prince, ſeeing 
his father abandoned by all his ſubjects, followed their 
example, and having before courted the friendſhip of 
LucuLLus, during the ſiege of Sinope, ſent him now a 
crown of gold. LucuLLus on his part acknowledgec 


Machares king, and-the Ally and Friend of the Roma 
People. 


'The next year (684) nothing was talked of, but © * V. 684. 
mighty preparations of Tigranes, who, in conjunctn 


with MrTHRIiDATEs, was ſoon to enter Lycaonia d 
Cilicia; and thence to go and attack the Romans een 


in the province of Aſia. 
Lucurtus, deſpiſing ſuch an enemy, diſdains to 
keep upon the defenſive, and leaving Sornatius, 0 of 


2 e of Q. HoxrExstus and Q. Caciitivs MgT-bUs- 
L 2 his 
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Plut. in 
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his Lieutenants, with 6000 men, to keep the country in 
awe, he, with only 12000 foot and 300 horſe, marched 
away to attack Tigranes in the heart of his kingdom. 

As the Armenian king was one of the moſt powerful 
ſovereigns at that time in the world, the enterprize of 


the Roman general ſeemed raſh to many. His ſoldiers 


followed him with reluctance; and at Rome, when his 
deſign was known there, ſome orators, inſtigated by his 
enemies, exclaimed that Lucullus made war upon 
war, not by neceſſity, nor for the ſervice of the Com- 
monwealth, but to be always at the head of an army, 
and to inrich himſelf more and more, regardleſs of the 
angers to which he expoſed the State. . 
Nevertheleſs LucuLLus purſued his plan, croſſed the 
kingdom of Ariobarzanes, (a prince always in alliance 
with the Romans) and advanced to the Eupbrates, which 
he paſſed without much difficulty, and encamped that 
day upon its banks. The following days he croſſed So- 
phene, without hurting the country in the leaſt , which 


gained him the affection of the inhabitants, ſo that they 


received the Roman troops with joy, and ſupplied them 
with all the proviſions they needed. He was extremely 


deſirous to advance; and his ſoldiers having expreſſed 


ſome eagerneſs to attack a fort, which was ſaid to be 
full of riches, There's the fort we muſt take, ſaid Lu- 


 \ CULLvDs to them, pointing to mount Taurus, Which was 


very diſtant ; what we leave behind us will be the reward 
of our viftory. He continued his march, and having 
aſſed the Trgrrs, drew near to 7igranocerta. 5 
That Locus ſhould thus penetrate to the very 
inter of the enemy's country, without oppoſition, can- 
rt but ſeem wonderful. The ſenſeleſs and almoſt in- 
cdible pride of Tigranes was the cauſe of it. The 
fin man who brought the news of LucuLLus's ap- 
Prich had his head cut off, in reward of his ſervice. 
Aft this example, we may naturally ſuppoſe, that no 
was in haſte to bring advice of the motions of the 
| army; and while the king's dominions were 
actudy a prey to the enemy, his courtiers ſaid to him 
in flakry, that Lucullus would be a great general, 
„„ indeed, 


eyes, and to ſee his danger; and finding himſe 
ed to abandon Tigranocerta, he retired towards mount 
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indeed, if he only ventured to ſtay at Epheſus, and did 
not immediately fly from Aſia, when he ſhould ſee what 
an innumerable multitude of foldiets he had to contend 


with. But at length Mirhrobarzanes, one of thoſe who 


had eaſieſt acceſs to him, ventured to tell him the 
truth, and inform him of the arrival of LucuLLvs. 
Tigranes, ſtill beſotted with the notions of his own gran- 
deur, commiſfioned this courtier to go with gooo horſe 
and a ſtrong body of foot, and N the Roman 
general alive, and put his army to the ſword. The 
event was, that Mithrobarzanes, falling with fury upon 
an advanced part of the Roman army when pitching 
their camp, loſt his life in the action, and his troops 
were cut in pieces. Tigranes began then to —_ his 

f oblig- 


Taurus, in order to collect his forces from all parts of 


his dominions; ſending at the ſame time to MirHRIDA- 


Es to come and join him. Lucol ius by ſeveral de- 
tachments did all he poſſibly could to hinder the aſſem- 
bling of TicRaNes's troops, and to haraſs the king 
himſelf in his retreat. Muræna fell upon him in a paſs, 
and fo diſtreſſed him, that he was conſtrained to fly 
with precipitation, leaving his baggage a prey to his 
enemies. But as it was impoſſible for LucuLLus to 


ſubſiſt his army long in an enemy's country; without a 


victory, he, in order to draw Tigranes to a general bat- 
tle, reſolved to beſiege Tigranocerta, his beloved city, 
his own work, and his glory, and which he had called 
after his own name. The king, ſomewhat humbled at 
firſt by the checks he had received, liſtened to the coun- 
ſels of MxTartDaTES, who by letter, and by Taxiles, 
one of the beſt generals of the Armenian, adviſed him 
not to give battle to the Romans, Troops invincible in ac- 
tion; but deſtroy them, by employing his numerous cavalry 
to cut off their proviſions. But when Tigranes ſaw ſo 
great a number of ſoldiers, of different nations, aſſem- 
bled round him, Armenians and Gordyenians, Medes, 
ang Adiabenians, led by their kings; Arabians from the 


country between Babylon and the Perfian gulph ; Alba- : 
0 tans 
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nians and Iberiaus from the coaſts of the Caſpian ſea; 
and even the free nations and Nomades (Tartars) from 
the neighbourhood of the Araxes, who being ſubject to 
no prince, were allured by the preſents and largeſſes 
of the Armenian king, this monarch returned to his for- 
mer confidence : and in this confidence he was mightily 
_ upheld by the folly of all around him; whoſe diſcourſes, 
at banquets and councils, were nothing but empty 
boaſtings and menaces. Intoxicated with pride and 
preſumption, he thought the advice, to avoid fighting, 
which Taxrles continued to give, had the appearance of 
treachery, and it had like to have coſt that officer his 
head. And, as for Mir HRI DATES, the Armenian ſul- 
pected him of giving the ſame counſel from envy. 
This fuſpicion made 7igranes in haſte for a battle, leſt 
the king of Pontus ſhould come and ſhare with him 
the glory of defeating the Romans; and having expreſ- 
ed his concern that he had only LucuLLus to fight 
with, and not all the Roman generals together, he put 
his whole army in march. „ 5 
His forces were, in reality, numerous enough to in- 
fpire ſo vain a prince with great confidence: For he 
had twenty thouſand archers and ſlingers, and fifty- five 
thouſand horſe, ſeventeen thouſand of which might be 
ſaid to be caſed up in iron, ſo covered they were with 
their impenetrable armour ; and his infantry amounted 
to an hundred and fifty thouſand men, beſides the pio- 
neers and other labourers, to the amount of thirty-five 
thouſand: When this prodigious multitude had paſſed Þ 4 
mount Taurus, and was near enough to be perceived 
from Tigranocerta, the befieged raiſed fhouts of joy, F 
and from the top of the walls menaced the Romans, by ) 
pointing to that cloud of avengers. 


r 
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Plut. ibid, LucolLLus called a council to deliberate upon the 7 
ö © meaſures proper to be taken. Some were for having 
him raiſe the ſiege, and march againſt TiGraNnes ; 55 
others adviſed him to continue the ſiege, and not leave W 
behind him a place fo important, and furniſhed with ſo 55 
ſtrong a garriſon. He anſwered, that he thought both : 


opinions right : and, accordingly, dividing his army, 


left 
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left MuR NA with ſix thouſand foot before Tigranocer- 


ta ; and taking with him the reſt of his infantry, which 


hardly amounted to ten thouſand men, all his cavalry, 
and about one thouſand lingers and archers, marched 
away to meet the enemy : e 

The ſmall army of LucvLLus appeared ſ6 contemp- 
tible in the eyes of the Armenian troops, that the firſt 
ſight of it produced abundance of jeſts among them. 
Each of the kings, who then followed the ſtandard of 

IGRANES, addreſſed him for leave to attack, with 
their own people only, that handful of Romans, againſt 
whom, they ſaid, it was below. the dignity of the King 
of Kings to move in perſon. Even Ticrants himſelf 


condeſcended to pleaſantry; F they ard, ambaſſadors,” 
they are too many; if ſoldiers, too few. And thus the 


day paſſed in raillery and bravadoes. 


Lucurrus, the next morning, put his troops in march, 
to paſs a river which divided the two armies. The 
Barbarians were an the eaſt {ide of it; and as the beſt 


ford was in an angle, made by the winding of the ſtream 
weſtward on his left, the Romans, in moving to that 
ford, unavoidably turned their backs upon the enemy. 
T1ckants, who perceived that motion, began to tri- 
umph; calling to Jaxiles, See, there! your invincible 


Romans are flying from us ! Taxiles replied, I wiſh your 
good fortune may at this time produce what 1 always 


thought could never happen. But I fee their arms glitter; 
and I know that when they are upon a march, they cover 
them with caſes of leather. When they have their ſhields 


and helmets uncovered, and ſhining, it 18 a ſure indication 


that they are advancing againſt an enemy. He had hard- 
ly finiſhed theſe words, when the foremoſt of the Ro- 
man eagles was ſeen ſuddenly to turn to the right, fol- 
lowed by the whole column, in order to paſs the river. 
How ! (cried out TIGRANRS, in the greateſt aſtoniſh- 
ment) thoſe people are coming to us ! He repeated theſe 
words two or three times; and then drew up his army 
with much, precipitation. Of the center he took the 
conduct himſelf, gave the right to the king of the Medes, 
and the left to the king of the Adiabeniaus: and, in the 
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front of the right wing, he poſted that heavy unwieldy 


cavalry, in which the Barbarians placed their chief con- 
fidence. 


Juſt as Lucullus was about to paſs the river, ſome- 


body obſerved to him, that he was going to fight on 
an unlucky day. (It was the 6th of October, the day in 
which Co io had formerly been defeated by the Cimbri, 


One of and which from that time was marked as unfortunate * 
ys Dies in the Roman Calendar.) Say you ſo ? (ſaid LucurLus) 


tri. 


then I am going to make it a lucky day. Inſtantly he 
croſſed the ſtream, and, advancing the foremoſt, held 
out his ſword drawn, to ſignify to his troops that they 
ſhould endeavour at a cloſe engagement with the ene- 
my, whote miſſive weapons (their darts and arrows) 
would thereby be rendered almoſt uſeleſs in their hands. 
Directing his Thracian and Galls-Greek horſe to flank 
the enemy's heavy-armed cavalry (before mentioned) 
which were poſted at the foot of a hill, he himſelf, at 
the head of two cohorts only, fetched a compaſs, and 
gained the top of that hill : where he no ſooner arrived, 
than He cried out, The viclory, ſoldters, is ours. He 
ordered his men not to throw their javelins, but, keep- 
ing them in their hands, make uſe of them to wound 
the enemy in their legs and thighs, which were the only 
unarmed parts of their bodies. The iron troopers did 
not wait to be attacked : terrified with the approach of 
the two cohorts, they inſtantly fled, and in their fright 
threw themſelves precipitately among their own infan- 


try, cauſing there the like diſmay and confuſion ; ſo 


that theſe too turned their backs, but could not eaſily 
fly, having been drawn up deep in file, and being now 


huddled into a vaſt unwieldy throng. The ſlaughter 


therefore was dreadful, and the more fo, as Lucullus 
had forbid his men to loſe time, by ſtopping to ſtrip the 
dead. Treading over bracelets and gorgets enriched 


with precious ſtones, they purſued the Barbarians very 
far; nor ceafed the havock, till the general, ſeeing his 


victory abſolutely complete, ordered a retreat to be 


ſounded. It is ſaid, that on the fide of the Armenians 


above 100000 foot periſhed, and almoſt all the cavalry ; 
2 = | and 
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and that of the Romans, only five men were killed, and 
ſome hundreds wounded. | | 
The Roman ſoldiers, returning by the fame way they 
had come, now gathered up the rich ſpoils of the van- 
quiſned. T1GRANES had galloped off at the beginning 
of the rout with a few attendants. Seeing his ſon a- 
mong theſe, he took off his diadem, and, weeping, gave 
it into his hands, at the ſame time exhorting him to fly 
a different way : The young prince, not daring to put 
it on his head, delivered it to the care of one of his pa- 
ges; and, this page being afterwards taken priſoner, it 
thus happened, that the very diadem of the Armenian 
king became part of the ſpoils, which fell into the hands 
of the victor. 

The ancients who have mentioned this overthrow of 
TIOGRANES's forces, have ſpoken of it with amazement. 
The ſun (ſays one writer) never beheld ſuch a day. The 
victors (ſays another) were themſelves aſhamed of having 
drawn their ſwords againſt ſuch contemptible cowardly - 
ſlaves. Livy F tells us, that the Romans had never gain- + Apud 
ed a victory, in which their number was ſo much infe- Plut. in 
rior to that of the enemy, for the conquerors were not Lucul. 
the twentieth part of the conquered. | 

The military ſkill of LucuLLus has been much ad- 
mired {more perhaps than it deſerved], in that he knew 
how to conquer by quite contrary methods of proceed- 
ing; a ſkill which he had manifeſted in the wars he ſuc- 
ceſſively conducted againſt MityRIDaTEs and T1GRA- 

NES. Lo, 

The former of theſe kings he had totally defeated at 
Cyzicum and Cabire, by temporiſing, and prudent de- 
lays: the latter, by activity and expedition; forcing 

him to a battle, while the troops of his ally, the king 
of Pontus, were yet at a diſtance. | | 

M1THRIDATES had uſed no diligence to join his ally, 
having deceived himſelf (it is ſaid) into a perſuaſion, that 

_ EvevLLus would proceed againſt the Armenian with the 
ſame ſlowneſs, as formerly againſt himſelf, when before 
Cyzicum. Apprized of the defeat of Tick ants, by 
ſome of the fugitives from the battle, he ſought him out 
1 5 carefully, 
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carefully, and found him in a moſt piteous condition, 
dejected, terrified, quite deſtitute, a real object of com- 


paſlion. Far from aggravating his diſtreſs, by return- 


Xiphilin. 
ex Dione. 


ing the inſults, which he himſelf, in the like adverſity, 
had formerly received from him, MirhRIDpATES wept 
with, him, endeavoured to conſole him, revive his cou- 
rage, and inſpire him with the hope of ſeeing better 
days : and at the ſame time (to do him honour as a king) 
gave him his own guard, and his own ſervants, to attend 
him. | 
The natural conſequence of LucuLLus's victory, 
was the taking of Tigranocerta : which did not, how- 
ever, ſurrender immediately. The governor found 
means to defend it for ſome time, diſtreſſing the beſieg- 
ers chiefly by diſcharging upon them the Naphtha, a 
kind of Bitumen, Which eaſily kindles, and which wa- 
ter itſelf can hardly extinguiſh. But it happened that 
an inteſtine war broke out in the city. The governor, 
diſtruſting the Greeks, and not without reaſon, (they 
being all of opinion, that it would be beſt to open the 
gates to the Roman general) diſarmed them. The latter, 
apprehending ſomething worſe, roſe in a body, and, 
having armed themſelves with clubs inſtead of ſwords, 
and wrapt their coats about their left arms to ſerve them 
in the place of bucklers, boldly attacked the Barbari- 
ans, who, though completely armed, were not able to 
withſtand their fury. The victors, fo ſoon as they had 
knocked any one down, ſeized his arms; and this, in a 
ſhort time, put them in a condition to poſſeſs themſelves 
of ſome of the towers that flanked the walls; which 
having done, they called to the Romans, and aſſiſtec 
them in entering. | | 
Lucullus, maſter of the place, immediately ſeized 


_ and ſecured the royal treaſures, and then gave it up to 


be plundered by his ſoldiers. They found in it, beſide 


* zoo other riches, * eight thoufaud talents in gold and ſilver 


money *, The general, out of the whole booty, gave 


#231-168.89. to cach ſoldier eight hundred drachnis. Supplying 


Arbuth. 
Tab. &c. 


« 4rbuthnot underſtands theſs eight thouſand talents to have been 
found in the king's treaſury. | : 
the 
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the Greeks with what money was neceſſary for the ex- 
pence of their journey, he ſent them all back into their 
own country: and with the like generoſity he treated 
thoſe people, whom TIORANES had forced from their 
own countries, to ſettle at Tigranocerta; which now on 
a ſudden, from a great city, was reduced to a ſmall vil- 
lage, and no longer made any figure in the country. 
But thus by diſperſing the inhabitants of a ſingle city, 
LucuLLUs repeopled a great number; and theſe al- 
ways loved and honoured him, not only as their bene- 
factor, but even as their founder. i 
The amiable humanity of the Roman general became 4 
every day more conſpicuous, and ſo effectually ſubdued 9 
the Barbarians, as to make force unneceſſary. Having 
found ſeveral princeſſes in Tigranocerta, he treated them Dio, I. 35. 
with all the regard due to their ſex and rank; a con- 
duct which naturally acquired him the warm friend- 
ſhip of their huſbands, who were in the ſervice of 
TicRangs. The Arabian kings came of themſelves to 
him, to put all their intereſts into his hands. The na- Plut. 
tion of the Sopbenians promiſed him obedience ; and the 
Gordyenians (it is ſaid) were for leaving their country and 
cities, to follow him with their wives and children. 
One cauſe of ſo warm an affection for him was this: 
Appius Claudius, whom Lucullus had appointed his 
Ambaſſador to TIOGRANES, made a conſiderable ſtay at 
Antioch, waiting the arrival of that prince, who was 
then employed in the fiege of Prolemars. Not wholly 
to loſe his time, Appius contrived to open a negotiation 
with Zarbienus, king of the Gordyenians, who, he knew, 
impatiently bore the tyranny of TicRanNzs. The in- 
trigue was diſcovered, ard the king with his wife and 
children put to death, before the Romans entered An- 
menia. When Lucullus was become maſter of the 
country, he went to Gordyene, cauſed obſequies to be 
performed for the unfortunate Zarbienns, erected a fu- q 
neral pile, adorned it magnificently, ſet fire to it him- _ 
ſelf, and, in conjunction with the relations and friends 1 
of Zarbienus, (whom he ſtiled his companion, and the 
friend and ally of the Romans) made the cuſtomary li- 
7 bations: 
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bations: and laſtly, he raiſed a ſtately monument for 
him, applying to that uſe part of the treaſures found in 
his palace, which were very conſiderable. He found 
alſo in the magazines of that prince above 300000 me- 
dimni, (or buſhels) of corn.) | 5 
blut in Whilſt LucuLLus was yet in Gordyene he received an 
Luc. embaſſy from Arsaces* king of Parthia, ſoliciting his 

friendſhip and alliance. The Roman received the pro- 
poſal amicably, and, in return, fent Ambaſladors to the 
Parthian. Theſe miniſters ſoon diſcovered that Arsa- ' 


App. Mi- CES was fluctuating and uncertain, whether to eſpouſe 


thrid. p. the cauſe of the Romans, or that of the two kings, who 

2 both were preſſing him earneſtly to join with them. The 

& Dia | Armenian offered to make a ceſſion to the Parthian of ' 

_ Meſopotamia, Adiabene, and that part of Armenia, which 

the Parthians had formerly taken from Tick antes, and 
which he had ſince conquered. The letter which Mi- 
THRIDATES wrote to Axs ac Es to engage him in the con- 
federacy, is ſtill extant among the fragments of Salluſt. 
It contains an Invedlive againſt the Romans, more copi- 
ous and particular, indeed, but the ſame in ſubſtance 
with what one hiſtorian has put into the mouth of Ju- 

Vid. ſupra, GURTHA, againſt the ſame People, on occaſion of that 

p. 77- prince's alliance with king Bocènus. 
 Lvevruvs, diſſatisfied with the ambiguous anſwers 
of the Parthian, who ſeemed diſpoſed to ſtand neuter, 
reſolved to attack him in his dominions. To this he 
was animated by the thought, how glorious it would 
be for him, in the courſe of one war, to dethrone three 
kings, the moſt powerful of any in the univerſe. 

He ſent orders therefore to Sornatius, whom he had 
left in Pontus (as was before related) with 6000 men, 
to come and join him with thoſe troops in Gordyene, from 
whence he intended to invade the country of the Par- 
thians. | | 

Sornatius's ſoldiers had long been diſpoſed to mutiny, 
and now they broke out into open diſobedience. They 


d ArSACES was a name common to all the kings of Parthia of this 
race. The proper name of him who now reigned was SINATRUX. 


declared 


« 
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declared peremptorily, that they would neither march 
to join Lucullus, nor yet continue in Pontus, but would 
return to Italy. This example of mutiny ſpread, like 
a contagion, to the camp of the Proconſul ; whole ſol- 
diers, grown rich and voluptuous, and deſirous of re- 
poſe, applauded the noble reſolution of their fellow ſol- 
diers of Pontus, and loudly declared themſelves deter- 
mined to follow their example. LucuLLus therefore 
was neceſſitated to drop his deſign (for the preſent at 
leaſt) of marching againſt the Parthians. 

TicRaNEs, utterly © confounded under the ſenſe: of 
the calamity he was fallen into by his late overthrow, 
remitted all things to the care and direction of MirnRI- 
DATES, as one better experienced in military affairs, 
and better acquainted with the Roman way of making 
war. | 
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Before the beginning of the ſpring, MirHRI DATES y. 685. b 
had raiſed an army of Armenians amounting to 10090 1 
foot, which he cauſed to be diſciplined after the Roman 3 
manner, and 35000 horſe, The two kings, however, 4 


did not take the field, till the middle of ſummer, and 
even then they did not ſeek their enemies, but, every 
movement, were careful to encamp themſelves in pla- 


re apogee og 


ces where they could not be attacked; nor, when Lu- il 
cULLUS had paſſed mount Taurus in ſearch of them, was 1 
he able, by any ſkill whatſoever, to draw them out, to 1 q 
hazard another general battle. Skirmiſhes there were, 9 


in which the Armenian cavalry, fighting as they fled, af- 9 
ter the Parthian manner, and with barbed arrows, very "mn 
much galled and diſtreſſed the Romans. | 3M 


© Had Lucullus, immediately after his victory over T1crxants, 
urſued him, and not given him the opportunity of raiſing new forces, 
he muſt either have driven that prince out of the country, or have ta- 
ken him prifoner, and thereby put an end to the war. His omitting 
to do this diſpleaſed the Romans, as well in the camp, as in the City at 
home, as if his neglect herein had been out of deſign to draw out the 
war for the continuing of himſelf the longer in command; and the diſ- 
content, which was hereby created, furniſhed the beſt reaſon for that 
reſolution, which was taken hereupon, of ſending him a ſucceſſor, 
though it was not executed till two years after. Dio Cafſ. l. xxxv. p. 1. 

[See Prideaux, Vol. III. p. 414.) | : 5 
Conſulſhip of Q. Mascus Rex and L. Cxc;rivs MzrziIxrus. 
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This manner of making war did by no means ſuit 
with LucuLLvs's plan of operations: He muſt, at length, 
by ſuch delays have bcen ftarved out of the country; 
which was indeed the aim of the two kings. To break 
their meaſures, therefore, and force them to a battle, 
he reſolved upon an expedient, like that which he had 
uſed the year before, to bring on a general action. Ti- 
GRANES having left his wives and children at Artaxata, 
the old metropolis of Armenia, and there depoſited the 
moft and beſt of his effects and treaſures, LucuLLus 
put his army in march towards that city, concluding, 


that TI ANES would certainly follow him, to hinder 


his getting poſſeſſion of it. The ſtratagem ſucceeded. 
Tion AN Es, upon the firſt advice of LucuLLus's deſign 


to lay ſiege to Artaxata, marched away with his whole 
army, and with all expedition, in order to get between 


the Romans and the city. In four days time he effeted 
this purpoſe, and poſted himſelf on the further fide of 


the river Arſanias, which the Romans were to pals in 


their way to Artaxata. : 
LvcviLus, confident of victory, croſſed the river 
without heſitation, and drew up his army for action. 
The fortune of the day was preſently decided. The, 
Armenians not able, neither horſe nor foot, to ſuſtain 
the fight of the Roman infantry, fled at their firſt ap- 
proach. Of three © kings, who had poſted themſelves 
in the front of the Armenian army, MiTHRIDaTEs was 
the firſt that turned his back, behaving himſelf this day 
moſt ſhamefully. The ſlaughter was not fo great, as 
in the former battle, but there fell more perſons of diſ- 
tinction. | oh | 
The Roman general, after this victory, would have 
continued his march to Artaxata, the taking of which 
would probably have put an end to the war, but it (4 
7 


ing at the diſtance of many days march to the nort 


and winter coming on with ſnowy and tempeſtuous wea- 


ther, his ſoldiers, already diſguſted with the fatigues of 


e Mirnziparks and TioRANEs were two of thoſe kings, and the 


third ſeems to have been a king of Media. Prideaux, b. vi. p. 415. 


the 


© 
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the campaign, which had been very ſevere, refuſed, af- 
ter a days march, to follow him any further into thoſe 
cold regions. At firſt, indeed, they behaved themſelves 
with ſome degree of reſpect, ſending their Tribunes to 
make their remonſtrances to him. But not obtaining 


any thing by this method, they aſſembled in companies 
tumultuouſly, during the night, and nothing was heard 


in the camp but confuſed and menacing voices. Lu- 
CULLUS, in the perplexity which this ſpirit of revolt 
threw him into, had recourſe to expoſtulations and en- 


treaties, conjuring his ſoldiers to have a little patience, 
only till they had completed the deſtruction of the Car- 


thage of Armenia, (ſo he called the city of Artaxata, 
which was ſaid to have been built by HANNIBAL, when 
that illuſtrious fugitive,” after the defeat of AnTiocaus, 
had retired * to the court of Artaxias, the head of the 
houſe from which T1G6rANEs was deſcended.) It was 
all in vain; nothing could move them: marching” back 


therefore to the ſouthward, and repaſſing mount Taurus, 


he entered into Meſopotamia, and fat down before Ni- 
ibis. Guras, the brother of :I1GRANEsS, was nominal- 
ly commander in this place, but the perſon, who really 
performed the functions of that office, was the ſame Cal- 
Iimachus, who had defended Amiſus againſt the Romans, 
and, quitting it, had ſet it on fire, Lucullus, after 
inveſting Niſibis a few days only, took it by aſſault. 
Guras he treated with great humanity ; but Callimachus, 
though he offered to diſcover hidden treaſures; could 
obtain no favour. The victor cauſed him to be laid in 


irons, in order to his ſuffering the puniſhment due to 


him for burning Amiſus; a crime which LucuLLus 
could not forgive, becauſe it had deprived him of the 
ſatisfaction of exerciſing his clemency and generoſity 


Plutarch, who mentions this tradition, does not ſpeak of it as a cer- 
tain truth: and Cornelius Nepos, in his account of HANNIBAL's misfor- 
tunes, ſays nothing of his going into Armenia. He tells us, that after 
the victory gained by Scirio As iA Ius over Antiochus the Great, 
HaxNIBAL went firſt into Crete, and then to the court of Prufias, king 
of Bithynia, where he killed himſelf. | 
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towards one of the moſt conſiderable of the Greek colo- 

nies in Alia. e 75 

The Roman army, taking up their winter- quarters in 

this new conqueſt, paſſed the bad ſeaſon much at their 

| eaſe ; for it was in a-mild climate, and a fettile coun- 

| try. | | 

* Y. 686. ch it would ſeem (ſays Plutarch) as if Fortune 

} had taken a pleaſure to wait upon Lucullus, and to 
fight for him; but from this period, as if he had quite 

loſt her favour, he could effect nothing without difficul- 
| ty and labour, and was continually running upon rocks 

| and ſhelves. It is true his virtue, his courage, his firm- 
| neſs of ſoul ſuffered no alteration ; but his actions had 
| not the ſame luſtre as before; and he was very near 
b 


a... .a. wa. * 


loſing even the glory he had acquired by his paſt ex- 
ploits; and what was worſt of all (adds the hiſtorian) 
his adverſities were entirely owing to his own miſcon- 
duct. 8 Fo 
He had taken no pains to gain the affections of his 
ſoldiers, and they had ſeveral cauſes of diſcontent. Two 
Salluſt. ſucceſſive winters, in which they had undergone great 


i... A a ö 


. 

i 
* 
bs” 


_ Put. fatigues, the firſt before Cyzicum, and the ſecond before 
; in Luc. Amiſus, had given birth to their complaints. And they ( 
: had been obliged to paſs the following winters, either | 
. making war in the enemy's country, or under tents in 2 
the countries of the allies : For LucurLus never quar- 0 
tered his troops in any of the Greek cities, or in the ci- 0 
N ties of the allies of Rome. This ſevere diſcipline, toge- 0 
| ther with a certain reſerve and haughtineſs in his man- 0 
3 ner, alienated the hearts of the ſoldiers from him. And h 
they were confirmed in this bad diſpoſition by accounts t] 

from Rome, that the conduct of the general was there I 

cenſured. Certain ſpeech- makers, whom envy excited 11 

againſt LvcuLLvs, publickly accuſed him of an immo- 0: 

derate deſire of command, and an inſatiable greedineſs Þ 7; 

Dio. of riches. They told the People, that he had not puſh- r1 

6 ed the war with vigour againſt either MirHRIDATES or v7 

| 5 | + ls 
Conſulſhip of M. Ac iL us GLazrto and C. CAL rVxNIus Pigo, 7 


Ti- 
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TiGRanes ; but had given theſe two kings time to re- | 
trieve their affairs, in order to make himſelf appear ne- 
ceſſary, and to furniſh a pretext for his being continued; 
year after year, in a command of ſuch yaſt extent, as. 
to comprehend Cilicia, the province of Afia, Bubynia, Plut. in 
Paphlagonia, Galatia, Pontus, Armenia, and Colchis, as Luc- 
far as the Phaſis. _ Fro” 7 9 5 
_ Gapinlus diſplayed to the eyes of the People a plan, Cic. pra 
painted upon a banner, of the magnificent palace which Sext. zliit; 
Lucullus was then building, to intimate, that he was 
making all that expence out of the ſpoils of the Repuh- 
lic. In ſhort, the diſcourſes and artifices of his enemies 
had ſuch an effect, as to engage the People to paſs a 
decree, that the oldeſt of his troops, and efpecially m- 
bria's Legions, ſhould have their diſcharge ; that he 
ſhould be ſucceeded in the command of Cilicia by Mar- 

cius Rex, Conſul of the laſt year; and by M. ActiLivg 
GLapRIo, Conſul of the preſent year, in the command 
7 Bithynia and Pontus, and of the war againft the two 

ings. „ 
But what gave the final blow to the authority of Lu- 

cULLUs, was the diſcourſes and intrigues of P. Clodius, 


(fa famous for his enmity to Cicero) a thoroughly wic- 9 
ked man, void of all ſenſe of ſhame; debauched to fuch bf 
an exceſs, as to be ſuſpected, not without foundation, | | 4 
of inceſt with all his ſiſters, one of whom was the wife 1 
of LueuLLus. Clodius was, at this time, in the army 1 

. . p Fe IEP , 
of his brother-in-law, and greatly diſſatisfied on account "if 
of LycuLLus's preferring others, more worthy, befors 9 


him. This man, from a ſpirit of revenge, ſtirred up 
the ſoldiers, and eſpecially thoſe who had ſerved under 
Fimbria, to mutiny. Pretending great concern for their 


| intereſt, he aſked them, I herher ſoldiers who had grown | 
| od in arms, were never to ſee an end of their fatigues, but 

3 | to paſs their Lives in attacking nation after nation, aud 

a running over the world; and this for no other end, but 

r fafely to convoy the carriages and camels of Lucullus, 


loaded with golden veſſels glittering with gems £ He added, 

. The ſoldiers of PoE V, who have forced none of the royal 
cities ? Alta, nor have had other enemies tq cantend with, 

Var. V. | A a buf 


1 
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but ſome exiles in Spain, and ſlaves in Italy, live now in 


Perfect repoſe with their wives and children, poſſeſſing good 


lands, and inhabiting fair cities. If we are ftill to ſuffer 
the fatigues of War, let us reſerve what ftrength is left us, 


For a general who makes it his greateſt glory to enrich the 


* 
* * * 


Plut. in 
Luc. 


* V. 686. 
i 


* uy - 
WW '% 


ſolaters that have ſerved well under his command. Fe 

It was during the winter, and while the Roman ar- 
my was in quarters at Nij/bjs, that the ſpirit of mutiny, 
thus foſtered, grew almoſt to perfect rebellion. The 
two kings, doubtleſs no ſtrangers to the diſaffection of 
the ſoldiers to their General, took advantage of it. Ti- 
CRANES re-entered Armenia, and forced L. Fannits, 
who commanded there for the Romans, to ſhut himſelf 
up in a caſtle. MirHRIDATES, with 4000 of his own 
men, and an equal number of Armentans, returned into 
his kingdom of Pontus, and there he defeated Fabius 
Adrianus, (one of Luculus's Lieutenants) whoſe army 
would have been entirely diſperſed, or deſtroyed, if the 
king (who though almoſt ſeventy years of age, expoſed 


quiſhed had time and opportunity to gain the fort of 
Cabiræ. | BY SF of 
It was not long before the king, cured of his wounds, 
mirched to beſiege that fort; but being informed, that 
Triarius was advancing with all the troops he had been 
able haſtily to aſſemble, he retired. Triarius purſued 
him as far as Cmana, and even gained over him ſome 
ſmall advantage, and with this the campaign ended. 
At the return of ſpring“ MiTar1ipaTEs, having, 


without queſtion, recruited his army, led it againſt Tri- 


arius, whom he hoped to drive entirely out of the king- 
dom of Pontys, before LucutLus could come to his 
aid. Triarius kept upon the defenſive, and declined a 
battle. To force him to it, the king made preparations 
to attack a caſtle, in which was all the heavy baggage 
of the Roman army. This ſtratagem ſucceeded. The 
ſoldiers of Triarius, to preſerve their baggage, obliged 


their commander to fight; who, it is ſaid, was not back- 


ward 
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ward thereto, having flattered himſelf with the proſpec et 
of the glory he ſhould acquire, by conquering in the 
abſence of his general. The two armies met three miles 
from Ziela, a city that became famous in the Roman 

ſtory from this action. Triarius was totally routed; 

nor, perhaps, would any of his troops have eſcaped the 
ſword of the enemy, if MiTyHriDaTEs had not been 
again wounded *, and thereby rendered unable to keep 
the field ; which made his generals order a retreat to 
be ſounded. This was the moſt bloody defeat, the Ro- 
mans had ſuffered during the whole courſe of their wars 
againſt MiTyR1DaTREs : ſeven thouſand Romans remain- 

ed dead upon the field of battle, amongſt whom were 
four and twenty Tribunes, and an hundred and twenty 
Centurions. CicERo, making his court to PomeEy, at 
the expence of LucuLLvs, ſays, that when this genera! 
received the news of Triarius's defeat, it was from pub 
lic rumour, and not from any ſoldier who had eſcape 
the ſlaughter. ak Cic. pro 

The troops of Lucullus, though they had befe Leg. Maz 
refuſed to follow him, yet, through ſhame, conſend u 9. 
to march, when they learnt that Triarius was in dan; 

but it was too late: He did not arrive in Pontu;till 
after the diſaſter : He found the dead bodies lyinęup- 
on the field of battle; and, by neglecting to bury em, 
he farther exaſperated his ſoldiers againſt him, Id as 
for Triarius, they would have torn him in pies, if 
their general had not furniſhed him with means ſav- 
ing himſelf by flight. 1 1 
TioxAxxs had recovered the greater part cnis do- 
minions, and, having aſſembled a conſiderab army, 
was marching to the aſſiſtance of his ally ;nd this 
made Mir HRDATRE˙ induſtriouſly avoid, fore pre- 
ſent, a battle with Lucullus. The Roma not be- 
ing able to force him to an engagement, lolved to 
lead his army againſt TIORANRES, whoſe tros he hop- 


The wound was in his thigh. The king had iais army many 
Ky perſons habited, and armed after the Roman manner ;'bich accounts 
| for his not being upon his guard againſt a Roman Centon, Who gave 
. him the wound. The Centurion was killed upon | 


the ot. | 
A a 2 ed 
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ed to defeat with eaſe, by ang them unexpected - 
ly, when fatigued with a long march: But this plan was 


diſconcerted by the untractableneſs of his own men; 


who, tho” they had followed him ſome time, yet, when 


they faw'that he meant to go into Cappadocia, declared 


peremptorily, they would not follow him thither, Lu- 
cuLLUs went from tent to tent, and almoſt from man 
to man, taking them by the hand, and with tears in- 
treating them to advance. There was no kind of ſub- 
miſſion to which he did not deſcend ; but the evil had 


taken too deep root to admit of a remedy. They 


treated him with infolence and contempt. Shewing to 
him their empty purſes ?, they ſaid, that be, bo alone 


Trew rieb by the war, ought to make war alone. What 


onfirmed the Fimbrian Legions in this inſolence, was 
ie arrival of the Conſul GLaBR1o, who had been ap- 
1 to ſucceed Lucullus. The Conſul was alrea- 


in Bitbynia, and had cauſed proclamation to be 


in all the adjacent countries, that he prohibited 
alherſons from obeying the orders of Lucullus, upon 
pa of confiſcation of their eſtates, the Roman People 
aug put an end to his command. In conſequence of 
this proclamation, the ſoldiers of Fimbria conſidered 
Luc. Lvs only as a private perſon: and all that the 
foldis of the other Legions, who ſtill retained ſome 
xelpefor their general, could obtain from theſe muti- 
neers, vas, that they would continue with the army to 
the enof the ſummer; and even this was upon ex- 
preſs dition, that, if the enemy did not appear du- 
ring chonterval, they ſhould be entirely at liberty to 


withdra\ 


Lucus, to avoid being totally abandoned, was 


under a ieſſity of accepting what they thought fit to 
grant, anconſequently of ſuffering TicrRAangs to ra- 
vage Cappycia, and of bearing unrevenged the inſults 
of Mrs ars. He had wrote to the Senate, that, 
having ſubæd thoſe two kings, it was neceſſary ten 


® This is rely by Platarch, who bad before related the eonfiders- 


ble booty the lors got at the piundering of Tigranacerta. 


com- 


r Wit  Vr- YON 


a an 
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commiſſioners ſhould. (according to cuſtom) be ſent to uf 


regulate with him the diſpoſition of his new conqueſt. 


The commiſſioners arrived at this time, and found Lu- 
cores fo little maſter of the enemy's country, that 
he was not even maſter of his own troops. And this 
reduced him to ſay, that, as to any future meaſures re- 
lative to the war, he was entirely out of the queſtion ; - 


that thoſe were GLasR10's buſineſs, who had been nam- 
ed to ſucceed him. But G ABRIO, who had expreſſed 
great ardour for the employment, while he believed he 
{hould have nothing to do, more than reaping the fruits 
of his predeceffor's victories, kept aloof, when he found 
there were difficalties and dangers to be encountered. 
The end of the ſummer, with which the ſervice of 
the Fimbrian Legions was to end, being come, they 


| marched out of the camp, drew their ſwords, brandiſh- 


ed them in the air, and with loud cries called upon the 
enemy; who not appearing, they pretended they had 
perfortned their engagements, and would now retire. 


LuctLtus was under a neceſſity of diſmiſſing them. 


He likewiſe ſent part of the other troops to Gl AB & 10, 
retaining with him only an inconſiderable number of 


ſoldiers, with whom it was impoſſible ſor him to under- 
take any thing further | 


Pomyry 


Plutarch, upon this occaſion, deſcants again on Lucullus s want 
of affability and condeſcenſion to his ſoldiers. *© If with all the great 
„ qualities he poſſeſſed, courage, vigilance, activity, prudence, and the 
« love of juſtice, he had likewiſe poſſefſed that principal talent of a ge- 
e neral, the ſkill of making himſelf loved by his ſoldiers, the empire of 
the Romans would not have had the Euphraret for its boundary, but 


the Caſpian ſea und the extremities of the Eaſt, For by conqueting 


«© 'TiGRANES, they would have teaped the benefit of his conqueſts, and 
«© held in ſubjection to themſelves all the nations which that prince had 


<« ſubdued. And as to the Parthian, they were not at this time ſo 
powerful, as afterwards, when Caags us attacked them, Rent in 


t „ 2 a - 2 2 
* pieces by civil wars, and haraſſed by their neighbours, their ſtrength 
vas not equal to that of z king of Armenia.” | ol 
The ſame hiſtorian is of opinion, that Lucytrvs's victories were 
eventually more hurtful to his country, than beneficial ; they being the 
tauſt of Ck a$3 vs's unfortunate expedition againſt the Parthians, (As, 


according to Polybias, the ſafe retreat of the Greeks under Xx oo. 
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Plut. in 


Pomp. & 


in Lucul. 
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Pomrgy, who (as above mentioned) was already in 
Afia when he learnt, that the Manilian Law had trans- 
ferred to him LucuLLvs's command, loſt no time in 


improving the opportunity, which this commiſſion gave 
him, of mortifying his rival. Without delay, he cauſed 
edicts to be fixed up in all the cities, enjoining the Ro- 


man troops to repair to him; obedience was punctually 
paid to his edicts; and even Fimbria's Legions, which, 
by a decree of the People, had obtained their diſmiſſion, 
went voluntarily, and ranged themſelves under the en- 
ſigns of PoMPty ; who left his rival not more than 
1600 ſoldiers to attend him in his triumph, and even 


| theſe were unwilling to ſtay with him. 


Pomeey likewiſe ſummoned the principal Magiſtrates 
of the Afiatic nations, and forbad them to pay any re- 
gard to the orders of LucuLLus: And whereas this 
general, in concert with the ten commiſſioners, had 
made ſome decrees and regulations, Pompty cancelled 
them all, and, wherever he went, ſuffered nothing to 


ſubſiſt, that had been inſtituted by his rival, whom he 


endeavoured, by ail poſſible means, to render contemp- 


tible. 


LucUuLLus, complaining. of this ſtrange procedure, 
ſome of their common friends propoſed a conference 
between the two generals. Accordingly they met in 
Galatia. The politeſt expreſſions of reciprocal eſteem 


and reſpect, warm congratulations, high compliments 


upon each other's victories, were the introduction to 
mutual accuſations (which immediately followed) in 
the moſt opprobrious terms. LucuLLvs reproaThed 


through the whole country of their enemies, was the Cauſe of Al Ex- 
ANDER'S invaſion of Perfia.) © The conqueſts of Tigr anocerta and Ni- 
% fibis, the immenſe riches brought from thoſe cities to Rome, and the 
« diadem of Ticranes, born in pomp in the triumph of LucvLLvs; 


* theſe inflamed Crassvs with the deſire of carrying the Roman arms 


4 into. the Eaſt. He imagined, that all the wealth of Paribia would 
« be the ſure prey, as well as ample reward, of whoever would take 


« the trouble of going te ſeize it. But the arrows of the Parthians very 
« ſoon undeceived him; and his deplorable defeat evinces, that Lu- 


% CULLUS owed his victories, not to the unſkilfulneſs and unmanlineſs 
* of his enemies, but to his own undaunted Courage and able conduct.“ 


PoE 


8 


umph. 
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PoupE with his unjuſt, injurious, inſatiable ambition: 
Pour reproached Lucullus with his paſſion for mo- 
ney, and with the prodigious wealth he had amaſſed 
during the war. They parted more inflamed, than 
before, with anger againſt each other; and this anger 
was for ever breaking out in their daily diſcourſe. Pobl- 
PEY affected to lower the value of LucuLLvus's exploits, 


by ailedging, that he had fought with nothing but the | 
empty ſhadows of armies, whereas he himſelf ſhould 
have real ſoldiers to combat; an infantry, which Mi- 


THRI DATES, grown wiſe by his misfortunes, had well 
diſciplined, and had armed, not with gilded toys, but 
with ſwords and ſhields ; and a cavalry, which the ſame 
prince had gradually learnt to make truly ſerviceable in 
war. On the other hand, Lucullus affirmed, that he 


had left his ſucceſſor nothing to do againſt Mirngl⸗ 


DATES Or T1IGRANES; that the war was at an end: but 
that Pour EV (like thoſe cowardly birds which fall gree- 
dily to prey upon dead and mangled bodies, which they 


did not kill) was accuſtomed to come in at the cloſe of 


a war, and fall furiouſly upon the ſcattered remains of 


armies defeated and routed by other commanders ; and 


then aſcribe to himſelf the ſole merit of thoſe victories. 
Thus it was he, this mighty man, not CaTuLus, Me- 
TELLUS, and CRAassUs, who conquered in the wars of 


LEpipus, SERTORIUS, and SPARTACUs. And how then 2 
was it poſſible, that he ſhould not aſpire to the fame of 


having terminated the wars of Pontus, and Armenia, HE, 


who was ſo nobly ambitious of a triumph over a gang 
of runaway ſlaves? 


After LucuLuvs's return into Taly, violent and long 
continued oppoſition was made to his demand of a tri- 
What the event was we ſhall ſee bersaſten 
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| CHAP. VIII. | 


The THIRD Mirngiparic Wax continued, under the 
eondutt of Po EV, to the death of MiTHkiDATES in 
690. een eee r 8 ü 


J)OMPEY's good fortune attended him in the 
diſcharge of his new comtniſhon. Pur AAT ES, king 
f Puribia, and TicrAnes, king of Armenia, the al- 
lies of MirnHRIDATts, and on whoſe aid, after his ma- 
ny lofſes; he chiefly depended ſor ſupport, were fallen 
at variance. For thg ſon of TIO anus, revolting againſt 
his father, had Tepaire to the court of PHRAaTts, his 
father-in-law, with whom having prevailed to eſpouſe 
his'quarrel; he returned into Armenia With an army of 
Huribias rx. Ee FR 
The elder TigRA VES therefore, had he been never 
ſo much inclined to aflift the king of Pontits, was in- 
capable of doing it; but, in truth, he had no ſuch in- 
clifnation, having entertained' a ſuſpicion, that this good 
ally, gratidfather of the rebel prince, ſecretly ehcou- 
raged him in his rebellion : ſo that MirnAIDbATESG was 
- left with only his own troops, Which amounted to ho 
Nur in more than 30000 foot, and 3000 horſe, to withſtand 
Ach Mi- all the forces of the Romans. A battle he prudently 
did. p. and induſtriouſly avoided ; but, to make the beſt uſe 
259. of the ſtrength he had, employed it to ſhut vp the en- 
2 -tratices into his kingdom, and to ſtarve his enemies; by 
cutting off their ſupplies of proviſions, as often as pol- 
fibly Re could: ard jt was the eaſjet to diſtreſs the Ro- 
Mas troops in this reſpect, as the adjacent countries all 
around them had been waſted and ruined by LUcyL- 
LUs. _- | | | | 
PowPEy, at the ſame time that he began his march 
againſt the king, diſpatched Metrophanes to him, to 
! ſound his diſpoſition, whether he might be brought 70 
| ſubmit, that is, firſt to deliver up all the deſerters, and 
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Fi "then ſurrender himſelf at Aiſtretion. The monarch re- 
| jecded the ſecond article with indignation : The deſer- 


Chap. VIII. TRIRDMITHASIDATIC WAR. 
ters, either conjecturing the truth, or being informed of 
their concern in the negotiation, roſe, and drew into 
their mutiny the national troops, who well knew the 
need they had of thoſe ſtrangers: But at length the 
king appeaſed the ſoldiery, by proteſting, he would ne- 
ver deliver up thoſe who had done him ſervice, nor 
would ever make peace with the Romans; that he had 
never in reality entertained the thoughts of peace; and 
that the ambaiſadors he had ſent to Powmyegy, were ih 
truth only ſpies. | | 
The Roman general not finding it practicable to diſ- 
lodge the king from the ſtrong poſts he held, and ap- 
prehending à want of proviſions, turned towards Ar- 
menia Minor, which being deſtitute of troops, preſent- 
ed an eaſy conqueſt, MiTHrRibaTEs, to whom that 
province belonged, followed him thither, and encamp- 
ed his army fo advantageouſly upon a hill, that he could 
not be forced to a battle. Drawing his proviſions com- 
modiouſly from the countries behind him, he employed 
his cavalry to carry off the enemy's convoys; in which 
they often ſucceeded ; fo that had he continued in-that 


| 
. poſt, he might have greatly diſtreſſed his enemy; but 
5 he quitted it for want of water, not knowing that wa- | 
) ter Was to be had there. PoupEx ſeized the poſt im- Plut. in 
| mediately ; and the verdure with which the hill was Pomp. 
W covered, indicating that there were ſprings in it, he 
D cauſed wells to be dug. Theſe were preſently filled 
: with water, ſo as abundantly to ſupply the whole ar- 
my. 3 6 
! Not long after, Powyry, by his ſuperior ſkill in war, 
% contrived to ſurprize, and almoſt entirely deſtroy, the 
Il cavalry of MiTHRIDATES ; & fatal blow to him, in that 
5 it gave the Romans a facility in getting proviſions. As 
. the king ſtill perſiſted in declining a battle, Pour 
h undertook to ſhut him up in his camp by lines drawn 
o round it. Five and forty days Mi TRHRIDAT Es conti- 
to nued in a manner beſieged : at length, preſſed by fa- 
14 mine, he turned his thoughts to flight; and he made 
e- His diſpoſitions ſo ſkilfully, as to deceive Pour x's vi- 
- gilanes. Leaving fires lighted in his camp, he ſet out 


during 
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The Tyigd Mirnnloarie War continued, under 1h? 
 tonduft of Pour EV, to the death of MitfkiDATES in 


— 


OMPEY's good fortune attended him in the 
diſcharge of his new comtmiſſion. PBR A ATIs, king 
Paribia, and Tickanes, king of Armenia, the al- 
lies of MirHKIPATES, and on whoſe aid, after his ma- 
ny loſſes, he chiefly depended for ſupport, were fallen 
at variance. For the ſon of TIGAA Ns, revolting againſt 
his father, had repaired to the court of P{RAATES, his 
father-in-law, with whom having prevailed to eſpoiiſe 
his'quarrel; he returned into Armenia With ab army of 
T 3 l 

The elder TigRAN ES therefore, had he been never 
fo much inclined to afſiſt the king of Pontus, was in- 
capable of doing it; but, in truth, he had no ſuch H- 


FClination, having entertained a ſuſpicion, that this good 


ally, grandfather of the rebel prince, ſecretly encou- 
raged him in his rebellion: fo that MirHAI DATES was 
left with only his own troops, Which amounted to no 
more than 30000 foot, and 3000 hoſe, to withſtand 


Les d- all the forces of the Romans, A battle he pridently 


_thrid. p. 
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and induftriouſly avoided ; but, to make the beſt ule 
of the ſtrength he had, employed it to ſhut up the en- 
trances into his kingdom, and to Rarve his enemies, by 
cutting off their ſupplies of proviſions, as often as pol- 
fibly he could: and it was the eaſtet to diſtreſs the Ro- 
mas troops in this reſpect, as the adjacent countries all 
around them had been waſted and ruined by LicyL- 
LUS. 54 
Pourxx, at the ſame time that he began his march 
againſt the king, diſpatched Merrophanes to him, to 
ſound his diſpoſition, whether he might be brought 70 
ſubmit, that is, firſt to deliver up all the deſerters, and 
then ſurrender himſelf at aiſeretion. The monarch re- 
jected the ſecond article with indignation : The deſer- 


fery, | 
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ters, either conjecturing the truth, or being informed f 
their concern in the negotiation, roſe; and drew into 
their mutiny the national troops, who well knew the 
need they had of thoſe ſtrangers : But ar length the 
king appeaſed the ſoldiery, by proteſting, he would ne- 
ver deliver up thoſe who had done him ſervice, nor 
would ever make peace with the Romans; that he had 
never in reality entertained the thoughts of peace; and 
that the ambaſſadors he had {ent to Pomysgy, were ih 
truth only ſpies. ; a 8 

The Roman general not finding it practicable to diſ- 
lodge the king from the ſtrong poſts he held, and ap- 
prehending à want of proviſions, turned towards Ar- 
menia Minor, which being deſtitute of troops, preſent- 
ed an eaſy conqueſt, MI THRI DATES, to whom that 
province belonged, followed him thither, and encamp- 
ed his army fo advantageouſly upon a hill, that he could 
not be forced to a battle. Drawing his proviſions com- 
modiouſly from the countries behind him, he employed 
his cavalry to carry off the enemy's convoys; in which 
they often ſueceeded ; fo that had he continued in-that 
poſt, he might have greatly diſtreſſed his enemy; but 
he quitted jt for want of water, not knowing that wa- 
| ter was to be had there. PoupEx ſeized the poſt im- Plut. in 
IJ rnediately; and the verdure with which the hill was Pomp. 
covered, indicating that there were ſprings in it, he 


cauſed wells to be dug. Theſe were preſently filled 
SP with water, ſo as abundantly to ſupply the whole ar- 
| my 1 


. uy Not long after, Poup EY, by his ſuperior ſkill in war, 


> contrived to ſurprize, and almoſt entirely deftroy, the 4 
cavalry of MirRHRIDATESNH; a fatal blow to him, in thet 7 
. it gave the Romans a facility in getting proviſions. As i 
| the king ſtill perſiſted in declining a battle, Poweey 1 
1 undertook to ſhut him up in his camp by lines drawn 9 
0 round it. Five and forty days MiTHrIDATES conti- 
8 nued in a manner beſieged: at length, preſſed by fa- 
7 mine, he turned his thoughts to flight; and he made 
- his diſpoſitions ſo ſkilfully, as to deceive Powmety's vi- 
IN | Eilahoe, | Leaving fires lighted in his camp, he ſet out 
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during the night. Pon purſued him the next morn- 
ing, but without being able to attack bim for he kept 
himſelf ſhut up in his camp the whole day, and renewed 
his march only when it was dark; and the Romans, be- 
ing unacquainted with the country, were not forward to 
hazard a battle in the night EL os 

However, when the king drew near to the Eupbrates, 
PoupEV made a ſecret and expeditious march, got be- 
fore him, and poſted himſelf in his way to hinder his 

- paſſing that river, which would have brought him into 
the dominions of TI ants. MirHRI DATES knew 
nothing of this march of the Roman army ; and his troops, 
having ſet out as uſual in the evening, leſs vigilant than 
before, becauſe expecting to be very ſoon in a place of 
ſecurity, fell unawares, and in the dark, into the midſt 
of their enemies. PomPEty ordered all his trumpets to 
ſound at once, and all his ſoldiers to give a ſhout ; 
which ſo increaſed the terror and confuſion of the Bar- 
barians, that they preſently turned their backs, and 
fled; and it is faid (though it ſeems not probable, if 
this conflict lräppened in the night) that above 10000 
of their number were ſlain, and tHat the priſoners were 
not much fewer. The king with 800 horſe opened 

— himſelf a way through the Romans; but this guard did 
not ſtay with him long, and he was reduced to conti- 
nue his flight with only three companions. Among 
theſe was Hypficratea, one of his concubines, whom he 
uſed to call/ Hypficrates, on account of her maſculine 
courage and ſtrength. Habited and armed like a troop- 
er, ſhe rode by his fide in all his battles, accompanied 
him in all his expeditions, and in all his flights; and, 
in this laſt, did him the office of a groom, as well as of 
a valet, taking care not only of his perfon, but of his 
horſe. | 

M1THR1DATES, having picked up in his flight about 
i 3000 foot, and ſome foreign cavalry, arrived at a fort 
4 called Synoria, on the frontiers of Armenia Minor. It 
j | was one of the places in which he kept his treaſures ; 
he took thence 6000 talents, diſtributing the rick ha- 
bits and other things of value among his friends: Tp | 
| _ ECAC 
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Chap. VIII. TRIX D MituriDaTtic WAV. 
each of whom he likewiſe gave a proviſion of poiſon, 
that they might be maſters of their own fate, if the 
ſhould be in danger of falling alive into the hands of the 
Romans. He had hoped to find an aſylum with Ti- 
GRANES ; but the Armenian, actuated by the ſuſpicion 
above mentioned, or pretending ſo to be, not only ſeiz- 
ed the Ambaſſadors whom MITHRIDATAHSs ſent to aſk 
his permiſſion to enter his dominions, but ſet a price up- 
on the king's head, promiſing 100 talents to any one 
who ſhould bring it him. Eh 
MiTHriDATES, thus abandoned by his ally, reſolved 
to retire to the Cimmerian Boſphorus *, where his ſon * Crim 
Machares reigned : He could go thither only by land, 74g. 
the enemy being maſters of the fea : But though the TO u- 
march was long and difficult, the king, ſupported by fox. 1 
his courage, puſhed on beyond the ſprings of the Eu- 
phrates, paſſed the Phaſis, and arrived at Diaſcurias, 
ſituated on the Euxine ſea in the weſtern extremity of 
the /tbmus, which divides that ſea from the Caſpian; 
and there he took up his winter-quarters. PoE V had 
detached ſome horſe and light troops in purſuit of him; 
but, upon advice of his having paſſed the Phafis, relin- 
quiſhed all hope of overtaking him ; and applied him- 
ſelf to found a new city on the ſpot where he had gained 
the late victory, calling the place Nrcopolis [the city of 
victory.] To people it, he left there ſuch of his ſoldi- 
ers as, by wounds, ſickneſs, or age, were diſabled from 
further ſerving. With theſe ſome families of the coun- 
try joined, and in proceſs of time the city became con- 
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It was here that the fon of Ti RANES, the only re- 1 
maining ſon of three whom he had by Cleopatra, the bo. 
daughter of MiTHRiDaTEs, came to the Roman camp. In 
The father had put to death the other two on light oc- 9 


caſions; whereupon young Tin ANES, the third ſon, 
not thinking his life ſafe within the power of ſo cruel a 
father, fled to PHH AAT ES, king of Parthia,. his father- 
in-law, who not only gave him a kind reception, but 
brought him back into Armenia with an army, and laid 
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The Rowan HISTOoX v. Bock VIII. 
ſiege to Artaxata, the capital of the kingdom : For 
TICRANES had retired to the mountains. The city 
being well fortified and well defended, the ſiege was 


- ſpun out to a great length; and PRAATES, the ne- 


ceiſity of his affairs recalling him into Partbia, returt- 
ed thither with the better part of his forces. Ticta- 
vs ſeized tHe favourable opportunity, fell upon his ſon, 


vanquiſhed him, and drove him out of the country. 


The prince's firſt thought, after this diſaſter, was to 
repair to his grandfather MiTHrIDATEts ; but meeting, 
in the way, the news of his defeat, and of the bad ſtate 
of his affairs, he fled to the Roman camp, and threw 
himſelf as a ſupplicant at the feet of Pourty, who re- 
ceived him kindly, ard was glad of his coming; for 
being then juſt going to enter Armenia, he wanted a 
guide well acquainted with the country, and he made 
uſe of young Ticrants for this purpoſe, marching 
under his guidance directly towards Artaxata. The 
Armenian king, terrified to exceſs, now turned his 
mind wholly to make his peace with the Romans ; and, 
in his fright, the firſt ſtep he took was delivering up 
thoſe Ambaſſadors, by whom MiraripaTtEs when diſ- 
treſſed had aſked his protection, to Poweey : The ne- 
gotiation, however, for peace was traverſed and im- 
peded by the young prince; and the Romans, ſtill ad- 
vancing, paſſed the Araxes. Reduced to extremity by 
his fears, TicRANts then opened the gates of Artaxata, 
and received a Roman garriſon into it; and, having 
heard much of Powmyty's clemency, and honourable 
diſpoſitions, ſet forward, without any precaution taken, 
to reſign himſelf and his kingdom to the pleaſure and 
diſpoſal of the Roman General. He laid aſide his royal 


robe, but retained his crown, or tiara, that he might 


command ſome reſpect, even while, as a ſuppliant king, 
he knew himſelf an object of compaſſion. When he 


arrived at the camp of the Romans (which was about 


camp on horſeback, Ticr ants alighted, gave them 


ſixteen miles from Artaxata) two Lictors, at the entrance 
of it, ſignified to him that he muſt diſmount; for that 
no ſtranger had ever been permitted to enter a Roman 


his 


| 
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his ſword, took off his royal tiara as ſoon as he came 
into the preſence of PomP er, and caft himſelf proſ- 
trate on the ground before him. Pomety, hereupon, 
leaped from his ſeat, ran to him, and, kindly taking 
him by the hand, lifted him up, put his crown again 
npon his head, and placed him on a ſeat at his right 
hand, and his ſon on another at his left. The king 
ſaid, *+ He ſhould never have acted in the manner he 
had juſt then done towards any other perſon of any 
„other nation, but that there could be no diſhonour 
jn being vanquiſhed by a general, whom no poten- 
tate on earth could ever hope to vanquiſh; nor in 


e ſubmitting to a man, whom fortune had exalted a- 


e boye all other mortals.” To this flattering compli- 
ment PoMezy anſwered, by aſſuring the dejected mo- 


narch, he ſhould have no reaſon to complain of his fate; 


that he ſhould not loſe Armenia; and ſhould gain the 
friendſhip of the Romans. After theſe words of conſo- 
lation, he invited the king and his ſon that night to ſup 
with him, appointing the next day for hearing their 
cauſe. Young TiGcranegs had not riſen from his ſeat 
at his father's appearing, nor ſhewed the leaſt mark of 
reſpect for him: He had flattered himſelf with the hope 
of being put into immediate poſſeſſion of the crown of 
Armenia, and was therefore far from being pleaſed with 
what had juſt paſt. Wholly poſſeſſed by his anger, he 
not only refuſed to go to the ſupper to which he was in- 


vited, but even intimated, in a kind of threat, that if 


Pour did not give him ſatisfaction, he ſhould find 
ee Roman who would be more effectually his 
r1end. | | 

The day following PouRV, after holding a great 
council, (to which he had called both father and ſon, 
that he might know their ſeveral pretenſions) pronounc- 
ed a decree, by which he ordained, that the elder T1- 
GRANES, yielding up to the Romans all his conqueſts on 
this fide the Eupbrates, and paying 6000 talents, for 
having made war upon them without cauſe, ſhould till 
reign in his paternal kingdom of Armenia Major; and 
his fon in Gordyene and Sophene- (two provinces border- 
| ing 
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ing on Armenia) during his father's life time, and ſuc- 
ceed him in all the reſt of his dominions after his 
death: but to the father was reſerved, out of Sopbene, 
the treaſure he had there depoſited, without which he 


would not have been able to pay the fine of 6000 ta- 


lents, impoſed on him. The elder TloxANESs joyfully 
accepted theſe terms, being glad even thus to be again 
admitted to reign; and he was ſo overjoyed to hear the 


Romans ſalute him king, that he promiſed to give eve- 


ry common ſoldier fifty drachms, each Centurion a 
thouſand, and each military Tribune ten thouſand. But 
the ſon was highly diſpleaſed with the decree; and pre- 


tending that the treaſure in Sophene belonged to him, 
refuſed to permit his father to take it away. Pomegy 
decided the diſpute in favour of the father: the fon, 


enraged more than ever at this deciſion, meditated an 
eſcape ; but this deſign was diſcovered, and a guard 
was placed upon him; and, being afterwards detected 
in ſoliciting the nobles of Armenia, and alſo the Parthi- 
ans, to renew the war, PomeEY put him among thoſe 
whom he reſerved for his Triumph. T16Ranes the fa- 
ther, as ſoon as he had received his treaſure out of So- 
phene, paid the 6000 talents, and was thereupon de- 
clared a Friend and Ally of the Roman People. The 
king likewiſe performed now his promiſe to the ſoldi- 
ers. | 
PuRAATES ſolicited ineffectually for the releaſe of 
his ſon-in-law, young Tigranes. Pomeey anſwered the 
Ambaſſadors of the Parthian, That a father had more 
right over his ſon than a father-in-law. And whereas 
the Parthian had propoſed, that the Euphrates ſhould be 
the boundary of the two empires, Pomyey, without 
entering into any diſcuſſion, declared, that he knew 
no boundaries but thoſe of right and juſtice. 
Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, ever faithful to the 
Romans, to whom he owed his elevation to the throne, 
had been the ſport of their enemies, had been expel- 
led, reſtored, and expelled again, now by MrTar1i- 
DATES, then by TicGranes. The flight of the king of 
ens, 


5 
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Pontus, the ruin of his affairs, and the peace granted by 
the Romans to the king of Armenia, confirmed the Cap- 
padocian in the poſſeſſion of his dominion : And Poux, 
in recompence of his fidelity, gave to him Sopbene, 
which he had once allotted to the prince of Armenia. 
After theſe regulations, PoE V marched northward 
in purſuit of MirHRIDATES. Coming to the river Cy- 
rus, he was oppoſed by the Albanians, and the Hberians, 


two potent nations inhabiting the abmus, between the 


Caſpian and Euxine ſeas, and confederates of the king of 
Pontus, but having overthrown them in battle, he for- 
ced the Albanians to ſue for peace; and then wintered 


in their country. 155 7 


'=Ry AurELtivs Corr, | 
L. MAxLius Toa ouArus, 5 Conſuls. 


Ext the next year he marched againſt the [berians, 
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who were a very warlike nation, and had never ſub- Flut. & 


mitted to either Medians, Perfians, or Macedonians du- 


ring all the time that theſe ſucceſſively held the empire 


of Afia. But though Pome EV found ſome difficulties 
in this war, he ſoon ſurmounted them, and forced the 
Tberians to terms of peace; their king Artoces, for hoſ- 
tages, giving his ſons. 
After this he reduced the people of Colchis to a ſub- 
miſſion, having taken Olthaces their king, priſoner 
(whom he afterwards cauſed to be led before him in 


triumph); and then marched back againſt the Albanians, 


who, while he was engaged with the Perians and Col- 
chians, had renewed the war. He overthrew them in 


battle with great ſlaughter, killing, with his own hand, 


their general Cofis, the brother of their king Orodes [or 
Oræſes] and thereby forced the king to purchaſe the re- 
newal of the laſt year's peace by rich preſents, and al- 
ſo to ſend his ſons to him for hoſtages. 

Faving finiſhed this war in the North, he led back his 
army into the ſouthern parts; for MiTyurIpaTEs being 
arrived in the kingdom of HBeſphorus, on the other ſide of 


the Euxine ſea, there was no purſuing of him thither, 


but 
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T. of R but round that ſea 2 great way about, through many 
688. barbarous Scysbian nations, and fevers] deſerts, which 
was not to be attempted by the Roman army, 
without manifeſt danger of a total miſcarriage. (All 
that PO EY could do, was to order his fleet command- 
ed by Seruilius, one of his Lieutenants, to be ſo ſtation- 
ed, as to hinder ſupplies of proviſions, and other ne- 
Plut. & Ceſſaries, from being carried to the king.) In croſſing 
Dio. the kingdom of Pontus, in his way to Syria, he arrived 
at the place where Friarius had been defeated by Mi- 
THRIVAT+tS; and finding the dead bodies of the Ro- 
mans *i!! lying unburied upon the field of battle, he 
cauied them to be interred in honourable manner; 
which much pleaſed his army, and made the fault o 
LuculLus, who had neglected that duty, appear in a 
_ ſtronger light. After this, continuing his march, he 
ſubdued Darius, king of Media, and Antiochus, king of 
Commagensg ; and having by Scaurus reduced Cale-Syria 
and Damaſcus, and, by Gabinius, the reſt of thoſe parts, 
App. in ads far as the Tigris, he was become maſter of all the Sy- 
Mith. rian empire: Antiochus Aſiaticus (the ſon of Antiocbus 
Joſeph. Zy/ehes) the remaining heir of the Seleucian family, who 
2 - bythe permiſſion of Luc us had now reignedfour years 
Dio Caf. in ſome part of Syria, after TiGRants had been forced 
Juft. I. 40. to withdraw his forces from it, applied himſelf to the 
c. 2. Roman general, requeſting to be re-eſtabliſhed in the 
kingdom of his anceſtors, But Por EY anſwered, That 
the Romans had found T1Gcrants in poſſeſſion of that 
country, and had conquered it from him, and were not 
to yield the fruits of their victory to another *, And ac- 
cordingly he reduced Syria into the form of a Raman 
province. Antiochus being thus deprived of his crawy, 
here ended the empire of the Seleucide in Afia, after it 
had laſted rwo hundred and fifty-eight years. 


Another reaſon aſſigned for this conduct of PourzY] was, That 
Antiochus being a weak prince of no cgurage, or capacity, to protect 
the country, the putting it into his hands would be to betray it to tbe 
ravages and depredations of the Jews and Arab.. _ | 

| at 


Chap. VIII. THIRD MITHRIDA TIC WAR. 

What made Pour fo fond of this march into Sy- 
ria, was a vain and ambitious deſire of extending his 
conqueſts to the Red ſea. He had formerly, while he 
commanded firſt in Africa, and afrerwards in Spain, 
puſhed his conqueſts on both ſides of the Mediterranean 
to the Weſtern ocean, and had lately, in his Albanian 
War, led his forces as far as the Caſpian ſea, and if 


369 


Plut. ih 


* 


he could alſo lead them to the Red ſea, he thought it 


would complete his glory. _ | 

While theſe things were doing by the Romans, there 
happened great diſturbances and revolutions in Judea * 
They had their original from the ambition and aſpiring 
ſpirit of Antipater (the father of Herod.) He having 
had his education in the court of Alexander Janneus 
and his queen Alexandra, who reigned after him, inſi- 
nuated himſelf into the good graces of Hyrcanus, the 
eldeſt of their ſons, hoping to riſe by his Fas when 
he ſhould come to the crown after his mother : But 
when Hyrcanus was depoſed, and 75 made king, 
from whom he had no proſpect of favour, he ſet him- 


Joſeph. 


ntiq. 1. 


14. C. 2. 


ſelf with all the art he was maſter of (and that was not 


a little) to reſtore Hyrcanus to his crown: In order 
whereto he treated with Aretas, king of Arabia Petrea, 
and engaged him to aſſiſt Hyrcanus with an army: and 
he had, by his intrigues, drawn great numbers of the 
 Fews into the ſame deſign. The greateſt difficulty was 
to excite Hyrcanus himſelf to the wndertaking : for he, 


being a quiet, indolent man, who loved eaſe more than 


any thing elfe, had no inclination to ſtir a foot for ob- 
taining a kingdom. But at length being made to be- 
lieve, that his life was in danger, and that he muſt 
either reign or die, if he ſtaid in Judæa, this argument 
rouzed him to fly for ſafety, and to put himſelf into the 
hands of Aretas. This prince, according to his agree- 
ment with Antipater, brought Hyrcanus back into Judæa, 
with an army of 50000 men ; and having there joined 
the Jews of Hyrcanus's party, gave battle to Ariffobu- 
las, gained an abſolute victory over him, purſued him 
to Jeruſalem, entered the city without oppoſition, drove 
the vanquiſhed prince to take refuge in the mountain of 
Nail. E b | the 


Joſeph. 
Antiq. |. 
14. C. 3. 
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the temple, and there beſieged him. All the prieſts ad- 
| hered to Ariſtobulus, but the *generality of the people 
declared for Hyrcanus ®. | 1 8 5 


Scaurus being by this time come to Damaſcus with 4 
Roman army, Ariftobulus ſent thither to him, and, by 
the promiſe of four hundred talents, engaged him on his 
ſide. Hyrcanus offered him the like ſum; but Scaurus, 
looking upon Ariſtobulus as the more ſolvent of the two, 
choſe to embrace his cauſe; and Gabinius, by à preſent 
of three hundred talents from the ſame quarter, was 
induced to do the ſame. And, accordingly, both the 
Roman generals ſent to Aretas to retire, threatening 
him with the Roman arms in caſe of refuſal. Aretas 


' raiſed the ſiege, and marched off towards his own 


country; whereupon Ari/tobulus, having got together 
all the forces he could, purſued after him, overtook 
him, and, with a great ſlaughter, defeated him. in a 
battle, wherein periſhed many of the eus of Hyrcanus's 


party. 


About this time, Pompey himſelf came to Damaſcus, 


whither reſorted to him Ambaſſadors from all the neigh- 


bouring countri-s, eſpecially from Egypt and Judæa. 
The Ambaſſadors from Egypt preſented him with a 
crown of gold, of the value of four thouſand Pieces of 


b This happened in the time of the; paſſover, on which occaſion 


 Aw/tobulus, wanting lambs and beaſts for the ſacrifices of that holy ſo- 


leninity, agreed with the Fes, that were among the beſiegers, to. fur- 
niſh him with them, for a ſum ſpecified. But when they had received 
the money which was let down to them over the wall, they refuſed to 


deliver the ſacrifices. Nor was this the only baſe action they were guilty 
of at this time. For there being then at Feruſalem one Onias, a man of 


great reputation for the ſanctity of his life, who was thought to have 


obtained by his prayers rain from heaven, in a time of drought, they 
brought him forth into the army; and, concluding that his curſe would 


be as prevalent as his prayers, preſſed him to curſe Ariſtobulus, and all 


that were with him. He long refuſed to hearken to them, but, at 
length, finding no reſt from their importunities, he lifted up his hands 


towards heaven, as he ſtood in the midſt of the ſoldiers, and prayed 
thus, O Lord God, Reftor of the uni ver ſe, (ince thoſe that are with us are 
thy people, and they that are befreged in the temple are thy prieſts, I pray 


- thee, not to hear the prayers of either of them againſt tht other. The be- 


ſiegers were ſo enxaged againſt the good man for this, that they ſtoned 


| him to death. 


gold 


Chap. VIII. TAIXD MITRARRIDATI Wan 


gold money, and thoſe from Judæa with a vine of gold, [- 

of the value of four hundred talents, which was afterwards k 

depoſited in the temple of Jupiter, in the Capitol at # 

Rome,” and there inſcribed as the gift of Alexander, king A 

of the Jeu. [lt ſeems the Romans would not own 1 

| Ariſtobulus to be king, and for that reaſon put his fa- | 1 

ther's name upon it inſtead of his.] While Pour Ev _ in | 

. was in theſe parts, there came to make their court to 9 4 

- him twelve kings, who were all ſeen at the ſame time 3 

i attending upon him Net ee 9 
> As many ſtrong, places in Pontus and Cappadocia ſtill 4 
; held out for Mrraripartes, Pomeegy found it neceſſary | 
5 to march again thither to reduce them; which having, | 
1 ſoon after his arrival; in a great meaſure accompliſhed, . 4 
r he took up his winter-quarters at Apis, in Pontus. Of 1 
K the places which he reduced, one“, called xa 1, e. A 
a Newcaſtle, was the ſtrongeſt: there MirH DATES ha _ 5 4 
8 laid a great part of his treaſure, and the beſt of his othe my 4 
= effects, as reckoning the place impregnable. Here Po, F 

s, PEY found the private memoirs of the king, which d- ; 
1- covered many of his tranſactions and ſecret deſigns. 9 
1 Pop having, while be lay at Apis, ſettled thef- N 
a fairs of the adjacent countries, as well as their circumfN- 4 

of ces would then acmit, as ſoon as the ſpring beganre- 1 
turned again into Syria, to do the ſame in that coltr y. 7 

. = 2 on 3 | rats — R. 1 
_ I. fortress Casr; DE He rep Toe 1 A 
a C. Mee Fiaurlus, 5 Conſuls. yay 3 | 3 
to 5 355 1 . 85. 4 
ty On his arrival there, be made Antioch and SeFta, on Joſeph. + | 
of the Orontes, free cities, and then continued k march ws : A 
= to Damaſcus, intending from thence to make ir upon Dio. 1 A 
7 Wes Among other things here found, were MiTHkipart! medicinal 5 
at Commentaries, which POM EV cauſed to be tranſlatedꝰ Latin by __ 

ads Lenæus, one of his freedmen, a learned Grammarian. Fdnong many | 1 
yed other extraordinary endowments, with which this prir had accom- ._ 
are pliſhed himſelf, he was eminently ſkilled in the art onyſic, and 18 4 
ray eſteemed the author of that excellent Alexipbarmical dicine, which _ 
be- from his name is now called Mithridate, which has e ſiace been in 4 
ned great uſe among the phyſicians. Plin. l. 25. c. 2. | 1 * 
b 2 | the 1 


s * 
L 


Joſeph. 


\ 


Antiq. l. 
14. c. 5. 
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the Arabians, in order to carry on his victories to the 


Red ſea. But in his way to Damaſcus he made many ſtops, 
to examine into the conduct of the princes of thoſe 
parts, and to hear the complaints that were made a- 
gainſt them. For in the declenſion of the Syrian em- 


pire, many petty. princes had raiſed themſelves upon | 
its ruins in ſeveral diſtricts of it, and there exerciſed 


tyranny. over the people, and depredations on their 


neighbours. Theſe Pour Ev, as he paſſed through the 


country, ſummoned to him, and, on hearing their cau- 
ſes, confirmed ſome of them in their toparchies, under 
the condition of becoming tributaries to the Romans ; 


others he deprived; and ſome he condemned to death 
for their male · adminiſtration. But Prolemy, the ſon of 
Mennæus, prince of Cha/cis, who was the wickedeſt of 
them all, having made himſelf very rich by oppreſſing 


nis people, and plundering his neighbours, preſented 


'oweey with a thouſand talents, and thereby redeem- 


ig not only his life, but his . principality, continued 
Uthe enjoyment of both a great number of years. 
In Peu v's coming into Cæle- Syria, Antipater, from 
Il ganus, and one Nicodemus, from Ariſtobulus, ad- 
dræd themſelves to him concerning the controverſy 
tha was between theſe two brothers, each of the dele- 
gaterequeſting his patronage to that brother by whom 
he w ſent. Poux, having heard what they had 
to ſay diſmiſſed them with fair words, ordering, that 
th others ſhould appear in perſon before him; and- 
promiig, that he would then take full cognizance of 
the whe cauſe, and determine it as juſtice ſhould di- 
rect. Lthis audience Nicodemus did much hurt to 
his maſt, by complaining of the four hundred talents, 
which Serus, and the three hundred which Gabinius, 
had extœd from him. For this made both thoſe 
generals ; enemies; and Pomyey was afterwards 
much infliced by them in his determination of the 
diſpute. Pop EY, being then intent upon making 
preparationor his Arabian war, could not immediate- 
ly find leilufor this matter; and, ſoon after, an event 
happened, h forced him to lay aſide, for the pre- 
. | | | " tent, 


"lk 


Chap. VIIL TrirDd MiTtHrIDaATiC WAX. 373 
ſent, whatever he had to do in Syria, and march again 
into Pontus. It was as follows. 0 $4 

Before PoMPEV left Syria in the former year (688) 
there came Ambaſſadors to him from Mi TH RI DATES, 
out of Beſpborus, with propoſals of peace. They of- App. in 
fered on the king's part, in caſe he might be allowed Mich. 
to hold his paternal kingdom (as Tigranes had been), 
to pay tribute for it to the Romans, and quit to them 
all his other] dominions. To this Pompty anſwered, 
that the king ſbould have come to him in perſon, in the 
Same manner as Tigranes had done. The negotiation had 
no effect; for MtTHripatEs could not entertain the 
thought of ſurrendering himſelf: He offered to ſend his 
ſons, and ſome of his principal. friends ; but this offer 
was rejected : Whereupon he made new preparations 
for war with as great vigour as at any time beſore: he 
levied exorbitant ſums upon the people, who, having 
been lately terrified, and almoſt deſtroyed by a dread- 
ful earthquake, changed that reſpect and zeal, which 
they had hitherto retained for their ſovereign, even in his 
worſt fortune, into indignation and hatred, when they felt 
themſelves thus oppreſſed by him: for the violences and 
vexations committed by the officers appointed to collect 
the taxes were inſupportable ; and he, falling ſick at 
this time, could not remedy the evil. He was ſhut up 
in his palace with three eunuchs, who attended him, 
and were the only perſons admitted to fee him. But not- 
withſtanding his confinement, the levies went on, and 
ſixty Cohorts, of fix hundred choſen men each, were 
raiſed, beſides a great multitude of other ſoldiers, in 
whom he had leſs confidence. Pompey, having notice 
of theſe preparations for war, found it neceſſary to ha- 
ſten back _ into Pontus to watch the king's pro- 
ceedings. 


_ 


1 f "I Plut. i 
n his arrival, he fixed his reſidence for Pomp. 


ſome dime at Amiſus, and, while he continued in that 
place, was guilty of the very folly which he had before 
cenſured in Lucullus. For he there ſettled the do- 
minions of M1THR1DATES into provinces, and beſtow- 
ed rewards, as if the war had been ended: whereas 8b. 
MiTH®iDATES was ſtill alive, and with a great army, 12. 

B b 1 | aud | 
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374 The Roman HISTORx. 
and was meditating an invaſion on the very heart of the 
Roman dominions. Pomety, in diſtributing rewards, 
gave the leſſer Armenia, with ſeveral other. territories 
and cities adjoining, to Dejotarus*, one of the princes 
of the Galatians, to recompenſe him for his adhering 
to the Roman intereſt during all this war, and honour- 


ed him with the title of king of thoſe countries, where- 


Dio. Caſf. as before he was only a Terrarch. 


Plut. in While the Roman forces were in Pong, owes; ths | 

Pomwp. Arabian king, took the advantage of their abſence-to 
make incurſions and depredations in ſeveral parts of 

Y. of R. Fyria. This called Powygy back in into that coun- 


. 8 


6+. Coal Marcus * Conſuls 
p. 389. CAlus ANToON1Us, ; 
Joſeph. On his arrival at Damaſcus, the cauſe of Hyrcanus 


RR. & and Ariſtobulus was brought to a hearing before him. 
Joa. They both appeared in perſon, as he had ordered; and, 
at the ſame time, ſeveral of the Jes appeared there 
againſt both: theſe laſt requeſted, in behalf of them- 
ſelves, That they might not be governed by a king.“ 
They pleaded, That it had been formerly the uſe of 
& their nation to be governed by the high- 3 of the 
+ God they worthipped, who, without aſſuming any 
. ** other title, adminiſtered juſtice to them, accordin 
e to the Laws and Conſtitutions tranſmitted from their 
fore: fathers: that it was true indeed, the two con: 
* rending brothers were of the facerdoral race, but had 
& introduced a new form of government, that they 
might thereby ſubje& the people to ſlavery. 
Hyrcanus, on his part, urged, “ That being the el- 
der brother, he was unjuſtly deprived of his birth- 
right by Ariſtobulus, who, haying left him only a 


* 
* 


2 This is the ſame king Dejotarus, in whoſe behalf Cicero after- 
wards made one of his orations, which was ſpoken before Julius 
CAsAR. Galatia was formerly governed by four Tetrarchs, of which 
Dejotarus was now one. 


above-mentioned, without diſpoſſeſſing the other Tetrarchs, But De- 
Jetarus had _— all Ga/atia at the time when Ciczro pleaded - 


„ (mall 


or him. Ser 0, |. 12. p. 567. 


Book VIII. 


To his Terrarchy Pompey added the grants 


# 


| 
1 
8 
1 


Chap. VIII, Trirkd MiTHRIDATiC WAR. 


** ſmall portion of land for his ſubſiſtence, had uſurped 
all the reſt from him; and, like a man born for 
** miſchief, practiſed piracy at ſea, and rapine and de- 
„ predation at land, upon his neighbours.” And for 
the atteſting of what Hyrcanus had alledged, there ap- 
peared about a thouſand of the principal Jews, whom 
Antipater had procured to come thither for that pur- 


E. 

To this Ariſtobulus anſwered, © That not his ambi- 
tion had excluded Hyrcanus from the government, but 
his own incapacity to manage it, being an unactive 
ſlothful man, utterly unfit for the buſineſs of the 
public, and fallen into the contempt of the people: 
He added, I was therefore forced to interpoſe, in or- 
der to preſerve the government from falling into the 

hands of ſtrangers; and I bear no other title in the 

* . ſtate, than what Alexander my father had before 

* me.” And, for witneſſes of this, he produced ſeve- 

ral young men of the country in gaudy and ſplendid 

apparel, who did not, by their dreſs, or by their be- 
haviour, bring any credit to the cauſe, in ſupport of 
which they appeared. Pompey, on this hearing, ſaw 


* 0 


far enough into the matter to.make him diſapprove of 
the violence done to Hyrcanus, but would not imme- 


diately determine the controverſy, leſt Ariſtobulus, be- 
ing provoked thereby, ſhould obſtruct him in his Ara- 
bian war, an enterprize which he had then much at 
heart. Giving therefore fair words to both brothers, 
he diſmiſſed them for the preſent, promiſing, that after 
he had reduced Aretas, and his Arabians, he would 
come in perſon into Judæa, and there ſettle and com- 
poſe all matters. Ariſtobulus, perceiving how the Ro- 
man general was inclined, went from Damaſcus without 
taking leave; which very much angered Pompey. 


375. 


In the mean time Aretas, though he had hitherto, con- Hut. & 


temned the Roman arms, yet, when he found the Ro- x; 


O. 


b ; a ; App. in 
mans near him, and ready to invade him with their Mich. 


victorious army. ſent Ambaſſadors to make his ſubmiſſi- 
on. Pour E, nevertheleſs, marched to Petra, the me- 


tropolis of Arelas's kingdom, and having taken the 
| + place, 
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376 The Rowan, HISTORv. Book VIII, 
T. of R. place, and the king in it, put him into cuſtody ; but 
690. releaſed him afterwards on his ſubmitting to the 
terms required, and then returned to Damaſcus. 

Joſeph. Being there informed of the warlike preparations, 
Antiq. & which Ariſtobulus was making in Judæa, he marched 
| 5 52 into that country, and found him in his caſtle of Alen- 
Plut. in aAndrion, which was a ſtrong fortreſs, ſituated in the 
Pomp. entrance of the country on a high mountain. Pompey 
4 App. in ſent him a meſſage to come down to him; which he 
F. Mith. was very unwilling to do; hut at length, by the per- 
ſuaſions of thoſe about him, who dreaded a Roman 
war, he was prevailed with to comply : and after ſome 
diſcourſe with Pour RV about the controverſy depend- 
ing, he returned again into his caſtle ; And this he did 
two or three times, hoping by theſe compliances to 
gain Pomyey to his ſide: but at the ſame time he was 
fortifying his caſtles, and making preparations for his 
defence, in caſe the ſentence ſhouid go againſt him; 
of which proceeding Pompey being informed, forced 
him, on his next coming down, to make a ceſſion of 
all his caſtles, and to ſign orders to thoſe that com- 
manded in them, to deliver them up to the Romans. 
Ariſtobulus grievouſly reſented the putting this force 
upon him, and therefore, as ſoon as he got free, fled to 

+ Jeruſalem, and there prepared for war. Pour EV, not to 
give him time for aſſembling his forces, marched after 
him. The firſt place where the Romans pitched their 
camp was in the plains of Jericho; and here they re- 
ceived the news of the death of Mirarip 0 
was brought to Pour v by ſpecial meſſengers ſent from 
ontus. The meſſengers having their ſpears wreathed 
about with laurcl, which was always a token of ſome 
1 * victory, ar other important advantage gained to the 
* late, the army were eager to know what had happen- 
WI - ed; and whereas there was no tribunal yet erected. 
| for the general (the camp being juſt pitched), and it 
would require fome time to erect one of turf (as was 
the cuſtom), they heaped up their pack-ſaddles one up- 
on another, and thereby made an eminence: PoupE v 
„ aſcended it, and from thence communicated to them, that 
iN | | | MirRRI/ 
1 | ; . i Y 
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MiTHRIDATES had laid violent hands upon himſelf, 
and was dead; that his fon Pharnaces, having ſeized his 


kingdom, ſubmitted both that and himſelf to the Ro- 


man State; and that from him came the letters bring- 


ing this account: ſo that the war, which had cauſed 


them ſo many fatigues, was now at an end. The army 
immediately expreſſed their joy by ſhouts, and nothing 
was to be ſeen the whole day, but feſtivity and ſacri- 
fices of thankſgiving. | | $ 

The ſequel of MirhRIDATES's ſtory, after his arri- vide ſu- 
val at“ Digſcurias, on the eaſtern coaſt of the Euxine, pra, p. 323. 


is as follows. | 


Having there wintered, he ſet out early in the ſpring for 


the kingdom of Boſphorus, which had been a province“ 


of his empire, and where he had placed one of his ſons, App. in 
called Machares, to govern it with the title of king. Bur Mith. 


the young king having been hard preſſed upon by the Vid. fupra, 


Romans, while they lay at the ſiege of Sinope, and were Liv. Epi. 
maſters of the Euxine ſea by means of their fleet, he I. gs. 
made peace with them, and had ever fince maintained 

the terms of it. This having much angered the father, 

the ſon dreaded his approach; and; therefore, while he | 
was on the way, ſent Amballadors to pacify him, urg- 

ing in excuſe of his conduct, that what he had done 


was by the neceſſity of his affairs, and not by choice. Appian. 


Finding that his father was implacable, he endeavour- ibid. 


ed to make his eſcape by ſea; in which atternpt not 
ſucceeding, he killed himſelf, to avoid falling into his 
father's hands. 1 | 
It has been mentioned, that from the kingdom of 
Boſphorus MiTauRrIDaTtEs ſent Ambaſſadors unſucceſs- 


fully to treat with Powmeev, then in Syria; and that 


lofing all hopes of obtaining peace from the Romans, 


The Boſpborani were thoſe people who inhabited the northern 
coaſt of the Euxine ſea; which coaſt (or at leaſt the weſtern part of it) 
ſeems to have been ſubjet to MiTHRrIDaTEs, as well as the country 
called (in this part of the Roman ſtory) the Cimmerian Boſoborus, which 
is alſo the name of the Streigbt, which divides the Cherſoneſus from 


Aſia. 


upon 


378 
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690. 
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he could for war. 


. of R. upon any tolerable terms, he made all the preparations 


Vid. fupr- As ſoon as he was capable (after his ſickneſs former- 


P. 373. 


Plut. in 


Pomp. 


ly mentioned) of acting and managing his affairs in 


perſon, he ſent troops to Phanagoria, on the eaſt ſide of 


the ſtreight, that he might be abſolute maſter of the 
channel, of which he was already maſter on the weſt 
fide, by means of Panticapeum. Caſtor, a man of ob- 
ſcure birth, who was governor of Phanagoria, had for- 
merly been affronted by the eunuch Tryphon ; and now, 
ſeeing this eunuch arrive with the king's troops, killed 


him, made the inhabitants take arms, and exhorted 


them to reſume their liberty. The whole city roſe. 


The citadel, in which were ſeveral of MiTHRIDATES'S 


children, and, among the reſt, Artaphernes, above forty 


years old, made ſome reſiſtance ; but the people heap- 


ing up wood round about it, in order to ſet it on fire, 


the prince's courage failed, and he ſurrendered him- 


ſelf priſoner, with three of his brothers, Darius, Xerxes, 
and Oxarhres, and one fiſter, called Eupatra, all four 
under age. Cleopatra, another daughter of MiTari- 
DATES, held out againſt the rebels, notwithſtanding 
her being thus deſerted by her brother; and gave her 
father time to ſend ſhips to carry her off to Panticapeum. 
Caſtor delivered up his priſoners to the Romans. 
The exam ple of Phanagoria was followed by ſeveral 
of the neighbouring towns; io that M1TH&IDATES, 
ſeeing trealons multiply around him, turned his thoughts 


to purchaſe the friendſhip of the Scythian kings, by giv- 


ing them ſome of his daughters in marriage, with rich 


* 


preſents: But the ſoldiers, vhgvere appointed to eſ— 


cort the princeſſes, delivered 
the Romans, baving firſt killed the eunuchs who had the 


em into the hands of 


care of them. All theſe diſappointments determined 


him to make a deſperate expedition through the way of 


Dio. J. 37. Pannonia, and the Trentine' Alps, into Italy itſelf, and 


App. in 
Mich. 


there attack the Romans, as HANNIB AI. had done, at 


their own doors. In order hereto, he collected nume 


rous forces out of the Scythian nations, for augmenting 
his former army, and ſent agents to engage the Ganls to 


Join 


> 
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join with him. There were abandance of Gauls ſettled v 
upon the Danube, and the rivers that fall into it, and 
he had for a long time kept up a, good correſpondence 

with theſe; ſo that he expected not only to meet with 

no oppoſition from them, but to have them for his allies 
and auxiliaries. | ye 

But this enterprize containing a march of above 2000 Prideaux. 

miles, through all thoſe countries which are now. called ; 

Tartaria Crimea, Podolia, Moldavia, Walachia, Tranſyl- 

vania, Hungaria, Stiria, Carinthia, Tyrol, and Lombardy, 
and over three great rivers, the Boriſtbenes, the Danube, 

and the Po, the very thought of it ſo terrified the army, 
that, to avoid it, they contpired againſt him, and made 
his ſon Pharnaces their king. MITHRI DATES had al- 

ways diſtinguiſhed this ſon as his favourite, and intend- 
ed him for his ſucceſſor. But the prince, who was de- 

ſirous to preſerve, at leaſt, the wreck of his father's 

fortune, and foreſaw, that the project of marching into 
Italh, if only begun to be put in execution, would pro- 
bably occaſion the loſs of all, by rendering the Romans 
irreconcileable to the family of Mir HRIDATES, put 
himſelf at the head of the conſpirators”. 
The king, informed of what was in agitation, ſent 
ſome of his guards to ſeize the prince; but he gained 
over theſe ſoldiers to join him in the conſpiracy: into 
which, by remonſtrances and promiſes, he eaſily brought 
likewiſe the Roman deſerters, who were encamped with- 
out the walls of Panticapeum. The prince found no 
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v Fear might perhaps concur with ambition in prompting the prince 
to rebel. The death of his brother Xipbares might make him think his 
own life very precarious. | | | | 
MiThrIDaTRs, in the decline of his affairs, had placed Stratenzce, Prid. 
the mother of Xiphares, in a ſtrong caſtle (called Symphorium) in Pontus. 
She finding herſelf like to be deſerted, deliyered the place ro Pomrer, 
upon his promiſe of ſafety for herſelf, and likewiſe for her ſan, in caſe 
he ſhould happen to fall into the hands of the Romans And Pox- 
PEY continued her in poſſeſſion of that caſtle, and of maſt of the ef- 
fects in it. Xiphares was at this time in Pontus with his father, who, 
to be revenged on the mother, carried this ſon to the fide of the 
Streight, on the oppoſite ſide on which the caſtle ftood, and there 
New him within her view, and left the dead body unburied on the 
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v. of R. greater difficulty in gaining the ſoldiers of the other 
690. camps; and at the head of this multitude of rebels he 
preſented himſelf before the place at day-break. 
The city ſoon followed the example of the camps. 
Some officers, whom the king had ſent to enquire the 
cauſe of the ſhouts he heard, having gone over with 
their ſoldiers to Pharnaces, the inhabitants preſently o- - 
pened the gates to the prince: ſo that the king was re- 
duced to ſhut himſelf up in the citadel, From thence 
he ſent to aſk the mutineers what their demands] were: 
They anſwered with extreme inſolence, We demand 
„ that Pyxarnaces ſhould be our king. We want a 
young king, not an old one, governed by eunuchs, 
and who makes known his power only by cruelties 
eto his generals, his friends, and even his children.“ 
MrTHRIDaTEs came out, in order to | ſpeak in per- 
ſon to them; but the ſoldiers who attended him, think- 
ing it would be beſt for themſelves to follow the ſtream, 
offered their ſervices to the rebels. The Roman deſer- 
ters, proud of their number and ſtrength, and ever at 
the head of the rebel- crew, made anſwer to this offer of 
the ſoldiers, That it would not be accepted, unleſs 
< they firſt gave ſome ſignal proof of their zeal.“ And, 
Prideaux, at the ſame time, they pointed to MiTHrIpaTEs. In 
ſo great extremity, the king had no choice but to re- 
rurn into the fort, which he did not effect without great 
difficulty, having had his horſe killed under him. At the 
ſarne inſtant, the whole multitude of the revolted pro- 
claimed PHarnacts king; and, for want of a diadem, 
they bound about his head a broad fillet of Egyptian 
paper, which ſomebody had taken out of a neighbour- 
ing temple. . ä 
ie. MrrngipArxs, who from a tower ſaw all that paſſed, 
* ſent many times to aſk his life of his ſon, with per- 
miſſion to retire. But as none of his meſſengers re- 
wo turned, and he found he muſt die, he made this pray- 
wy er: O ye Gods, the avengers of fathers, if it be true that 
"| you exiſt, and if there be juſtice in heaven, grant that 
 PHARNACES M, one day, hear his ſentence of death pro- 
Dio. App. nounced by his children, He then called ſome of his offi- 
| cers 


. od Ms. to As 


_ Gallic officer (who, at the head of ſome of the rebels, 


_ complied with his deſire. 
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Chap. VIII, TIR D MITHRIIDATIC WAR. 381 
cers and guards, who had hitherto continued faithful to | i 
him, and, having praiſed their generoſity, ordered them 
to repair to the new king ; after which he retired into 
his apartment, diſtributed poiſon to his wives, concu- 
bines, and daughters*, and took a doſe of it him- 
ſelf : this not operating upon him, he had recourſe to 
his (word ; but failing to give himſelf ſuch a wound as 
was ſufficient to do the buſineſs, he called to him a 
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had forced the walls of the caſtle ;) Brave ſoldier, . you 
did me great ſervices at the time you fought under me. 
You will do me a greater now than ever, if you will ſave 
me from the ſhame of falling alive into the hands of the 
Romans, and being led by them in triumph. The Gaul 


Such was the end © of MiTyriDaTEs; whom Cice x0 Cic. in 
ſtiles the *preateſt of kings after ALzx ANVDER. He was Luc. 
(lays Velleius) a very great prince, ſometimes by his, | 2 
fortune, always by his magnanimity; a general in,g 
council and defign, a foldier in execution, and, for 
hatred to Rome, another HANNIBAL. It is agreed, 
that he was a very extraordinary perſon, both for the 


Two of his daughters, MirnRIDATis and NyssA, who were 
to be married to the two Prol M's, the one king of Egypt, and the 
other king of Cyprus, deſired to have the conſolation of dying before 
their father: they made haſte therefore to drink the poiſon, and ex- 
pired in a very ſhort time. £ * 5 5 

The number of this prince's ſons and daughters, by his wives and ; 
concubines, was very conſiderable. Many of his ſons he flew in his 
diſpleaſure ; and many of his daughters he poiſoned, when he could p. 
not carry them off in his flights. Nevertheleſs, five of bis ſons and 
two of his daughters were carried by Pomyzy to Rome, and there led 
before him in his Triumph, | | ; 

4 The continuance of MiTaykriDaTEes's war with the Romans, ac- 
cording to Juſtin. was forty- ſix years, according to Appian forty-two, 
according to Florus and Eutropius forty, and according to Pliny thirty ; 
but according to the exact truth of the matter, though we reckon the 
beginning of the war from Mi rHRIDATES“s ſeizing Cappadocia (which 
was the firſt occaſion of it) its duration to his death, will be no more 
than /qwenty-/even years; which, for the ſake of a round number, Pliay 
calls thirty, and thereby comes neareſt to the truth. Prideaux, Con- 
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greatneſs of his ſpirit, and the endowments of his 
mind: and that he was learned in all the learning of 
| 5 thoſe 


* The ſummary given us, by an ingenious and judicious modern, of 
the wars, and fortunes of Mrrur1DbaTtEs, and of his character as a 
warrior, may not perhaps be unacceptable to the reader: ' 
—— This diſpoſition of things (mentioned above in the note, p. 
213. ] gave riſe to three mighty wars, which forni one of the nobleſt 
parts of the Roman hiſtory: becauſe we do not, on this occaſion, 
read of princes already overcome by Luxury and Pride, as Av ri- 
ochus and TioRAN ES; nor by Fear, as PHILIr, Pxxsks, and Ju- 
GURTHA ; but a magnanimous king, who, in adverſity, like a lion 
that gazes upon his wounds, was fired with greater indignation up- 
on that account. This part of the Roman hiſtory is ſingular, be- 
cauſe it abounds with perpetual and ever unexpected revolutions : 
For if MirhRIDATEs could eaſily recruit his armies, it is likewiſe 


true, that in thoſe reverſes of fortune, in which kings ſtand in 
| © greateſt need of obedience, and a ftrit diſcipline, his barbarous 


% dominions, and re-aſcended the throne. 


«« ring up cities to rebellion, ſo was he likewiſe betrayed by his cap- 
tains, his children, and his wives; as he had ſometimes unexperienc- 

ed Roman generals to contend with, ſa, at other times, were ſent a- 

« gainſt him SYLLa, LucuLLvus, and Poweer. PILES 

* This prince, having defeated the Roman generals, and conquered 


« La; confined by a treaty to his former limits; harafſed and inſulted 
by the Roman generals. Become once more ſuperior to them, and 
*« conqueror of Aa, he was driven thence by LucuLLus; purſued 
into his own country; obliged to fly for ſhelter to TIR AN ES, and 
defeated with him: Depending now upon himſelf alone (the Arme- 
nian monarch being irrecoverably loft) he took ſanctuary in his own 
„Lucullus was ſucceeded by Pomety, Who quite overpowered 
„% MiT3RIDATES. He then fled out of his dominions, and, croſſing 
the Hraxes, marched from danger to danger through the country 


of the Lagi, and, aſſembling in his way all the Barbarians he met 
with, appeared in Boſphor»s againſt his fon Macnyares, who had 


- 
* 


* reconciled himſelf to the Romans. 


* 


Alchough plunged in ſo deep an abyſs, he yet formed a deſign of 
making Lab the ſeat of the war, and of marching to Rome, at the head 
of thoſe nations who enſlaved it ſome years after, and by the ſame way 
they then tool. l 1 A WT. | | 

[1 know not whether by theſe laſt words, the judicious author in- 
tended to intimate, that becauſe the Roman State, was, ſome hundreds 
of years after this time, enſlaved by the nations he refers to, it would 
now have been endangered by an invaſion from the ſame; nations. If 
he did, he muſt ſurely have forgot for a moment, that Rome was 
now almoſt in the higheſt degree of ſtrength ſhe ever attained to; 

| | and 


— 


forces forſook him: As he had the art of enticing nations, and ſlir- 


Afia, Macedonia, and Greece, was vanquithed, in his turn, by Sy- 


occaſions, he had put to death. He lived ſeventy-two prid. 437. 


Roman general accepted the propoſal, detained the king, 


ſtand to the agreement, Powyry, thinking himſelf 
mocked by Ariſtobulus, laid him in chains, and march- 


| 5 
and that ſhe, was fallen into extreme weakneſs, and broken all to 
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thoſe: times; and it is affirmed, that of twenty-two na- Plin. 1. 7. 
tions under his command, he could ſpeak'to every one © 24. 

in their own proper language. Other of his accom- 

pliſhments have been already mentioned. But that he 

was inhuman, unnatural in his diſpleaſure, a monſter 

of cruelty (not to mention the maſſacre in cold blood 

of 80000 ltalians ſettled in Afia) is manifeſt from his 7 
murdering his mother and his brother, and from the 

great number of his ſons, and of his friends and fol- 

lowers, whom at ſeveral times, and often on very light . 
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years, ſixty of which he reigned. 
PomePty, from the plains of Jericho, where (as was Joſeph. 
before related) he received the news of the death of Antiq. & 
MrTHRIDaTEs, led his army toward Jeruſalem. On 0 N 
his approach, Ariſtobulus, terrified, and repenting f? 
what he had done, went out to meet him; and, in or- 
der to pacify his anger, promiſed him an abſolute ſub- 
miſſion, and likewiſe a conſiderable ſum of money. The 


and ſent Gabinius, one of his Lieutenants, with a body 
of men, to receive the money: But when Gabinius 
came to the city, he found the gates ſhut againſt him; 
and was told from the walls, that the citizens would not 


ed with the whole army directly for Feruſalem. The 


place by its ſituation, as well as by its fortifications, | Þ 


was very ſtrong, and might have held out a long time, 1 
if the people within had not been divided among them- 1 
ſelves : the adherents of Ariſtobulus were unanimouſly 
for. defending it; and to this they were the more vehe- 
mently carried, by their extreme indignation at Pom- 
PEY's making their king a priſoner : But the partiſans 
of Hyrcanus being the ſtronger, and being determined to 


pieces, when thoſe nations ſucceeded in their attempt upon her.] 

<«« Betrayed by PHARNAcEs, another of his ſons, and by an army 
« terrified at the greatneſs of his enterprizes, and the perils he was 
going in ſearch of, he died in a manner worthy of a king. 


receive 


J 
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Y. of R. receive Pourꝝ into the city, the other party retired to 
690. the mountain of the temple, where, having broken 
down the bridges over the deep ditches and valleys that 
ſurrounded it, they reſolved to maintain themſelves. 
Moſt of the ſacerdotal order adhered to the cauſe of 
Ariftobulus, and ſhut themſelves up with thoſe who had 
ſeized the temple ; while the main body of the people, 
not only admitted Pomety into the city, but, with 
Hyrcanus at their head, ſupplied the Romans with all 
the neceſlaries they could furniſh for carrying on the 
ſiege of the temple. The north ſide of it being ob- 
ſerved to be the weakeſt part, Pomeey began his ap- 
proaches there. At firſt he offered the beſieged terms 
of peace; but theſe being rejected, he ſent to Tyre for 
| battering rams, and all other engines of war proper for 
a ſiege, determined to exert his utmoſt forts for the 
ſpeedy reduction of the place. Nevertheleſs, it held 
out three months, and, perhaps, the Romans would 
have been neceſſitated to quit their enterprize, had it 
not been for the ſuperſtitious. rigour with which the 
Jews obſerved their Sabbath. Formerly it had been 
carried ſo high, that they would not defend their lives on 
that day, but, if then aſſaulted, would rather patient- 
Ibid. ly yield their throats to be cut, than ſtir a hand in their 
don defence. But the miſchief and folly of this being 
ſufficiently made appear in what they ſuffered from it 
in the beginning of the Maccabean wars, 1t was then 
determined, that the neceſſary defence of a man's - 
life was not within the prohibition of- the fourth com- 
mandment. Bat this being underſtood to hold good 
only againſt a direct, and immediate aſſault, and not 
againſt any antecedent preparative leading thereto, it 
reached not, in their opinion, to the allowing of any 
work to be done on that day, for the preventing or de- 
ſtroying the worſt deſigns of miſchief, till they came to 
Joſeph. be put in execution. Although, therefore, they vigo- 


1 Maccab. 
ti. 32--38, 
Prideaux. 


5 


Antiq: & rouſly defended themſelves on the Sabbath-day, when 
de Bell. aſſaulted, yet they would not then ſtir a hand, either 
1 to hinder the enemies works, or deſtroy their engines, 
or obſtruct their erecting of them, as they did on 0 

| * ays 
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days: Which PomPzr perceiving, ordered, that no aſ- 
fault ſhould be made upon them during their Sabbaths 
but that thoſe days ſhould be employed wholly in car- 


Tying on his works, and erecting and fitting his engines 


ia ſuch manner, as they might beſt do execution the 
following days. And thus the Romans, taking. advan- 
tage of the ſuperſtition of the 7ews, filled up the ditches 
with which the temple was ſurrounded, and. brought 
forward their engines of battery, without meeting with 
any oppolition : By which engines they at length beat 
don a ſtrong tower; and this drew a great part of 
the adjoining wall with it; fo that a breach was made 


large enough for an aſſuult. Cornelius Fauſtus, the fon 


of SYLLA, being poſted near the breach, immediately 
mounted 1t, and was followed by the whole army, who, 
thus entering the place, made a dreadful ſlaughter of 


thoſe whom they found within it: 'tis reckoned, that 


no leis than 12009 were put to the ſword; and, in this 
maſſacre, none acted more cruelly than the Jews of the 
contrary faction did againſt their own brethren. Du- 


ring all this ſcene of deſtruction; we are told, that the Ibid. 


_ prieſts, who were then in the temple, went on with the 
daily ſervice of it, not being deterred, either by the 
rage of their enemies, or the death of their friends ; and 
that many of the prieſts, while they were ſo employed, 
had their own blocd mingled with the blood of the ſa- 
erifices which they were offering: an inſtance of con- 
ſtancy much admired. by PoE himſelf. 

And thus, after a ftege of three months, was the 


7 emple of Fernſalem taken by the Romans, in the end of 


the tirſt year of the hundred and ſeventy-ninth Olympiad 
(Carvs AN ToNtus and Marcus Tviiivs Cicero be- 
ing then Conſuls at Rome) about the time of our Mid- 
ſummer, and on the day which the Jews Kept as a ſo- 
lemn faft for the taking of 7ery/alem, and the temple 
with it, by Nebuchadnexzar, king of Babylon. 

As ſoon as the Romans had made themſelves maſtens 


of the place, PoupREV, accompanied by ſeveral af his 


chief officers, went up into it, and not cotitenting 


themſelves with viewing the outer courts, cauſed the 
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v. of R moſt * ſacred parts of the temple to be opened to them; 


690, 


and they entered not only into the HoLy PLace, but 
alſo into the HoLy or HoLits, where none were 
permitted by the. Jew! law to enter but the high- 
prieſt, and he only once in a year on their great 
day of expiation. The Jews are ſaid to have more 


grievouſly reſented the profanation of their temple by 


Poux, than all they had before ſuffered from the 


| Romans during the war. 


Though Poupzv found, in the treaſuries of the 
temple, 2000 talents in money, beſides its rich utenſils 
and other things of great value, he left it all intire and 
untouched, for the ſacred utes to which it was devoted. 
And the next day he ordered the temple to be cleanſed, 


and divine ſervice to be Ton carried oy in the ſame. 


manner as formerly. | 
The walls of Jeruſalem, however, he demoliſhed ; 


| and, though he reſtored Hyrcanus to the office of high- 


prieſt, and made him allo prince of the country, would 
not allow him to wear a diadem, or to extend his bor- 


ders beyond the old limits of Judæa; but deprived 


| tow of Demetrius, * freedman, and chief favourite", 


him of all thoſe cities which had been taken by his 
predeceſſors from the Cale- Syrians, and Pbænicians. 


Gadara (which was one of them) having been lately 


deſtroyed by the Jews, he ordered to be rebuilt, at the 


0 


*f That the 8 was now taken on the day of a FEW faſt, is 


ſaid, not only by Joſe -phus in the places laſt above cited, but alſo by 


De Trang. 
anim. 8. 
Plut. in 
Pomp. 


Strabo, |. xvi. p. 763. The taking of Jeruſalem by Nebuchadnez.zar 


was on the gth day of their month Tamus (2 Kings xxv. 3, 4.) which 


uſually falls about the time of our Midſummer, ſooner or later, accord- 
Ing as their mtercalation happened. But in their preſent Kalendar, it 


is tranſlated to the eighteenth of that month. 


The enormous riches and power of this Demetrius reflect no bo- 
nour upon bis patron. He was not aſhamed, ſays Seneca, of being 
richer than Pour E Y: and Plutarch relates of him, that before he re- 
turned to Rome, he had very fine houſes in the moſt agreeable ſuburbs 
of the city, with magnificent gardens, whilſt Pour EY had only a plain 
habitation. Frequently at feaſte, while Powurey was waiting for his 


gueſts, or politely receiving them, Demetrius had already taken his 


yours at ys with. his head covered, and lolling at his eaſe. nn 
uch 


ſuch was the diſpoſition of Poue EY; he averlooked every thing in 
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who was a native of that place. This, and all the reſt App. in 


of thoſe conquered cities, he added to the province of Sy. & de 
Syria; of which he made Scaurus preſident, giving him Bell. Civ. 
two Legions to keep the country in order. Then, 
carrying with him Ariſtobulus, and his two ſons, Alex- 
ander and Antigonus, and two of his daughters, as cap- 
tives to be led before him in his triumph, he ſet for- 


ward in the way to Rome. 


Pop- on his return from Syria, coming to Amiſus 


in Pontus, found there the body of MiTtur1DaTEs, 
which had been ſent to him from Pharnaces, with ma- 


ny preſents-to procure his favour, The preſents Po- 


rv received; but as to the body, that he might not Plv- in 
ſeem to inſult the dead, he would not ſee it, but order- P. 
ed it. to be carried to Sinope, and there buried in the 
ancient burial place of the kings of Pontus; adding 

| ſuch expences, for the funeral, as were neceſſary for 

the ſolemnization of it in a royal manner. 


Pharnaces delivered up likewiſe to PoE thoſy 1. 


perſons who, ſome years before, had ſeized Manius ,,. App. Mi- 


quilius at Mitylene, and put him into. the hands of tle thrid. p. 


king of Pontus; and together with theſe he ſent alß a 230. 


great number of hoſtages, whom MiTHripaTEs ad 


exacted from various princes, and ſtates, Greek and 


- Barbarian. | 


Many governors of fortreiſes and caſtles® in this Dio Caſt: 
1 | | I. 37. 


thoſe he loved. Gabinius, Scaurus, and. others, acted all kitds of in- 
juſtice and oppreſſion, under his authority, and enriched tlemſelves 
by pillaging without any reſerve. Pour x ſuffered it, eitha through 
weakneſs, not daring to check them, or through policy, to attach 
creatures to him, whom he was afraid to remove by, too nuch ſeveri- 
ty. lt is a blot in his reputation; for it does not ſuffice for a man in 
office, that his perſonal conduct be irreproachable ; he s anſwerable 
for the miſcondu@ of thoſe who act under his commiſſiea. Crevier. 
la ſome of theſe caſtles Pour EY found valt riches eſpecially at 


| Telaura, where was the chief wardrobe, or ſtore-houe, of Mir HRI- 


DATES: for it contained 2000 cups made of the onyx tone, and ſet in 
gold, with ſuch a vaſt quantity of all ſorts of plate, houſhold-goods, 
and furniture, and of all manner of rich accoutrements both for man 


and horſe, that the Quz ſtor of the army was thirty days in taking an 
inventory of them, | | 
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Tm R. country had waited the arrival of the Roman General, 


in order to ſurrender them to him in perſon, and there- 
by avoid being made anſwerable for ſuch parts of the 
* treaſures there depoſited, as they imagined would other - 
wiſe be embezzled by under officers : ſo that a prodi- 


gious quantity of jewels and rich moveables fell into his 


hands. | a i 
And now the conqueror diſtributed rewards to all thoſe 

petty princes, who had deferved well of the Republic : 

to Pharnaces, he gave the title of Friend and Ally of the 


Plut in Roman People, confirming him inthe poſſeſſion of the 
Pomp. kingdom of Beſpborus Only he excepted, out of the 


number of his ſubjects, the inhabitants of Phanagoria, de- 
. claring them free: Becauſe, by their revolt, they had 
given the final blow to MirHRIDATES. Caftor, the author 
of that defection, was likewiſe rewarded with the title 


of Friend and Ally of the Roman People - [This man be- 


came afterwards the ſon-in-law of king Dejotarus ] From 

| Ymiſus Pour xv marched into the province of Afia Pro- 

7ia, and took up his winter-quarters in the city of E- 

PDieſus. While he hy there, he rewarded his victorious 

*,81. 86. 9d amy, giving to each private ſoldier 1 500*drachms, and 

PHportionably more to all the officers, according as 

they, were in higher or lower poſts of command; on 

+ 3.100.000 ACh occaſion, he expended out of the ſpoils taken in 

$3.875.000, this war 16000 f talents: and yet he reſerved t 20000 

talerts to be carried into the public treaſury at Rome, 

on th day of his triumph; to make which as glort- 

ous, is poſſibly he could, was now his principal object. 
SF. IA. 


| 


Extraordinary Þonours are decreed to Pompey by the St- 
NATR, at the motion of Marcus TuLltivs Cicero, 
then Conſul; and by the PEOPLE, at ie motion of 1469 
of their Tribunes. An account of the birth, education, 
and tratels of Cictro; his. progreſs, through the 


_ Quaſtorſgip, Adileſhip, and Pretorthip, ro the Con- 


 fular dignity; his ats and proceedings (in his Conſul- 
_ ſhip) prior to his Diſcovery of CariItxNE's Conſpi- 
FA od We . i | TACY. 


- = - © i — mim the 
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"racy. Brief hiſtories of C. JuLivs Casar, M. Por- 


cus Caro, and L. StRGius CATILI NA, 19 that time. 
. The coaſpiracy is quaſhed Houours done to Cickro by 
the StNaTE. He ts affrontea by one of the Tribunes ; 
- but cuntreves io make the affront turn to bis glory. 


| H E joy at Rome on the news of the death of Mi- 
THKIDATES may be ſaid to have been intempe- 
rate. CICERO, who in a ſpeech (the firſt he ever made 


from the Roſt ra) had employed his eloquence wich the 
People to procure for PomeEY that unprecedented com- 
million, which was given him by the Manilian Law, 
employed now. his conſular and perional influence with 
the Senate to obtain for him unprecedented honours. At 


the motion of Cicg «os, the Faiatrs decreed a public 
thankſgiving in PomMeEsy's name of ten days, which. 


was twice as long as had ever been decreed before to 
any General, even to Maurus himſelf, for his victory 
over the Ambri. | | 


And upon the receipt of the public letters, which 
brought the account of Pomety's ſucceſs in Judea, 


(which put an end to the wars 1n the Eaſt) two Tri- 


bunes of the People, 7. Labienus and J. Ampius, paſſed 


a Law, that this ſingular favourite ſhould, on all feſ- 
tival days, have the privilege of wearing a Jaurel crown, 
with his general's robe; and in the equsitrian races of 
the Circus his triumphal habit“. eee e 
But we read, that in vain would bave been theſe 
decrees in reward of Pourex's victories, in vain would 


_ :-# The reader will not perhaps much wonder at this, if he calls to | 
mind what was formerly mentioned (Vol. IV. b. vi. c. 9.) that CIcERO 


(a thorough party-man) fpeaks of Sc1e1 0's ſtarving a ſmall garriſon out 
of Numantia (a town in the heart of Spain) as an exploit equally mo- 
mentous with Maxius's victory (near the Po in the entrance of 1/aly) 


over the numerous forces of the Cimbri; an army amounting to 


300000 men, which, in the opinion of the public at Rome, threatened 
the City with ſpeedy and total deſtruction. | | 
If we may believe Paterculu and Dio, Pour EY, aſhamed of theſe 
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marks of diſtinction, ſo contrary to Republican maxims, made uſe of L. 1. Ep. 
them hut once. Cicero ſeems to ſay the contrary : Pompeius t9guiam 13. ad At- 


7. lam pidam ſilentio twelur ſuam. 
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have been the victories themſelves, if his eloquent Pa- 


negyriſt, a moſt able and vigilant Magiſtrate, had not 
preſerved Rome (in the cloſe of this very year) from the 
miſchievous machinations of her own Citizens; machi- 
nations ſo big with deſtruction, that Pompey, at his 
return home, declared himſelf indebted to CickRo, 
for the ſatisfaction of ſeeing again his native country. 
Before we proceed to the relation of that memorable 


tranſaction, it may be proper to give {ome account of 
the origin of this famous Cox sui, Os Aro, and Ph1- 


LosopHEA, of the ſteps by which he roſe to the higheſt 


Magiſtracy, and ee, e x of his Conſulſhip Anterior 


to that which was the chief glory of his life. 


N V. Marcus Tuuiius Cickko was born on the third 
. 


Ge. Ey of January, in the 647th year of Rome, at Arpinum, 


ad Att. 7. 4 city anciently of the Samnites (now part of the king- 
2 dom of Naples) which, upon its, ſubmiſſion to Rome, 
Pig. An. acquired the freedom of the City, and was inſerted into 


ge the Cornelian Tribe. It had the honour alſo of produc- 


Leg. 2. 3. ing the great C. Mau fes; which gave oecaſion to Pou- 


Val. Max. PEY to ſay, in a public ſpeech, That Rome was indebt- 
2. 2. X- 8 "0 Bip | 


Midd. . His mother was called "NE ; edge mentioned in hiſtory, and 


2 old inſcriptions among the ancient families of Rome. She was rich and 


well deſcended. It it remarkable, that CicEro never once ſpeaks of 


his mother in any part of his writings. — As to his father's family 
* Sil. Ital. Some derive his deſcent from Kings *, others from Mechanic: but the 
truth lay between both ; for his family, though it had neyer borne any 
Cic. de Of the great offices of the Republic, was yet very ancient and honourable, 


eg. 2. of principal diſtinction and nobility in that part of /taly in which it re- 


* ſided, and of Eqreftrian rank, from its firſt admiſſion to the freedom of 
Rome. As often as there was occaſion to mention the character and con- 
dition ot his anceſtors, CCERO ſpeaks of them always with great 
frankneſs, declaring them 7o he been content with their paternal fortunes, 
and the private honours of their own City, without the ambition of ap- 
fearing on the public flage of Rome. Thus in a ſpeech to the People, 
upon his-advancement to the Conſulſhip, / have no pretence, ſays he, 
to enlarge before you, upon the praiſes of my anceſtors ; not but that they 
wee all ſuch as myſelf, who am deſcended from their blood, and trained by 


- 


| Cie. dd _ their diſcipline ; but becauſe they lived without this applauſe of popular 


1 fams, and the pien dor of theſe honours which you confer. It is on this ac- 

1 count therefore. that we find him to often called a ne- man; not that 

Bra, his jamily was new or ignoble, but becauſe he was the firſt of it, who 
- eve louyht and obtained the public Magiftracies of the State. 


ed 


* 
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ed to this corporation for two Citizens, who had, each 
in his turn, preſerved | it from ruin. -/ 


Cicero's father“, encouraged by the promiſing ge- 
nius of his fon, ſpared no coſt nor pains to improve it 
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by the help of the ableſt maſters, and, among the other Midd. p. 


inſtructors of his early youth, put him under the care 11. 
of the Het ARCH1as, Who, when Cictro was about "gay 
five years old, came to Rome with a high reputation for 7 
learning and poetry, and lived in the family of Luc u- 
LUS. 5 | | | 

13 When 


Cicxxo being the firſt born of the family, received, as uſual, the Midd.p. 6. 
name of his father, and grandfather, Maxcus. This name was pro- _ © 
per perſonal, equivalent to that of baptiſm with us, and impoſed with 


| ceremonies ſomewhat analogous to it, on the ninth day, called the /u/- 


trical, or day of purification; when the child was carried to the tem- acrob 
ple by the friends and relations- of the family, and, before the altars of Sat. 1+ 16. 
the Gods, recommended to the protection of ſome tutelar Deity. 

TuLLius was the name of the tamily, which, in old language, fig- 
nified fowing ſtreams, or duds of water, and was derived probably fiom 
their ancient fituation, at the confluence of the two rivers. 


The third name was generally added on account of ſome memorable pompeius 
action, quality, or accident, which diſtinguiſhed the founder, or chief Feſtus in 


. perſon of the family. Plutarch ſays, I hat the ſurname of Cick xo was voce Tul- 


owing to à wart, or excreſcence, on the noſe of one of his anceſtors, in the lius. 


ſhape of a wetch, which the Romans cailed Cicer. But Pliny tells us, Hiſt. Nat. | 


more credibly, That all thoſe names, which had a reference to any ſpecies 18. 3.1. 
of grain, as the FaBll, LENTUL1, &c. were acquired by a reputation 
of being the beſt huſbandmen, or improvers, of that ſpecies. As Tul Lius 
therefore, the family name, was derived from che ſituation of the 2 
ſo Cicero, the ſurname, from the culture of it by Veiches. T his, I 
ſay, is the moſt probable, becauſe agriculture was held the moll liberal 
employment i in old Rome ; and thaſe tribes, which reſided on their 
farms in the country, the moſt honourable : and this very grain, from, 
which Cicero drew his name, was, in all ages of the Republic, in great 
requelt with the meaner people ; being one of the uſual largiſſes be- 
ſtowed upon them by the rich, and ſold every where in the theatres and 
ſtreets ready parched or boiled tor preſent uſe. 

elt was the cuſtom of the great, in theſe days, to entertain in their Hor. Lat 2. 
houſes the principal ſcholars and philoſophers of Greece, with a liberty 3. 182. & 
of opening a ſchool, and teaching, together with their own children, ge Art. 
any of the other young nos ility and gentry of No.. Under this matter, poęt. 2 49. 
Cictxo applied bimnlelt chiefly to poetry, to which he was naturally 1414, p. 
addicted, and made ſuch a proficiency in it, that while he vas till a 1. 
boy, he compoſed and publiſhed a poem, Called Cr ſaucus Pau,, which © 
was extant in Plus time. 


Se 1 Aſter | 
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When Cicr go, at about ſeventeen years of age, had 
changed the puerile for the manly gown, and had (ac- 
cording to cuſtom) been introduced into the Forum, he 
- Midd. p. was placed under the care of Q_ Myucivs ScAavorLa the 
13. Augur, the principal lawyer, as well as ſtateſman. of 
that age, who had paſſed through all the offices of the 
Republic with @ hngular reputation of integrity, and 


V3 
\S 
8 


was now s xtremely old : CiCtRo never departed from 


his fide, but carefully treaſured up in his memory all 
Cie. de A- the remarkable ſayings which diopt ſrom him, as ſo 
micit. 1. many leſſons of prudence for his ſuture conduct; and, 

after his death, applied himſelf to another of the ſame 
7 family, Scavura, the high-prieft, a perſon of equal 
Cic. in character for probity and ſkill in the Law; wha though 
ache Med he did not profeſs to teach, yet freely gave his advice 
S to all the young ſtudents, who conſulted him. 


Pauſ. Bæ- Aſter finiſhing the courſe of theſe puerile ſtudies, jt was the cuſtom 
ot. c. 22. to change the habit of the boy, for that of the man, and take what they 
| called tbe manly gown, or the ordinary robe of the Citizens ; This was 

an occaſion of great joy to the young men, who, by this change, paſled 

into a flate of greater liberty and enlargement from the power of theic 
Cum pri- tutors. They wee introduced, at the ſame time, into the Forum, or 


mam pavi- the great ſquare of the City, where the Aſſemblies of the City were 


els cuſlos held, and the Magiſtrates uſed to harangue to them from the R ra, 
mibi pur- and where all the public pleadings, and judicial proceedings were uſu- 
pura ceffit. ally tranſafted : This therefore was the great ſchool of buſineſs and 
Perſ. Sat. eloquence, the ſcene on which all the affairs of the Empire were deter- 


5. 30. mincd, and where the foundation of their hopes and fortunes were to 


be laid: ſo that they weie introduced to it with much foleuinity, at- 
tended by all the friends and dependants of the family. and after divine 
1jtes performed in the Capitol. were committed to the ſpecial protection 
o* ſome eminent Senator, Ciltinguiſhed for his eloquence and knowledge 
of the laws, to be inſtructed, by his advice, in the management of 
civil affairs, and to form themſelves, by his example, for wie ul mem- 


— bers and magiſt:ates of the Republic. | 
Midd. p. Writers are divided about the preciſe time of changing the puerile for 
24.  15e manly gown: What ſeems the moſt probable, is, that in the old 


Republic it was never done till the end of the ſeventeenth year; but 
when the ancient diſcipline began to relax, parents, out of indulgence to 
their children, advanced this æta of jov one year earlier, and gave them 
the gown at Aten, which was the cuſtom in CIcESO's time. Under 
the emperors, it was granted at pleaſure, and at any age, to the great, 
or their own telations; for Nero received it from CLAup ius, when 
he juft entered inte bis fourteenth year, which, as Tacitus ſays, was gi- 
Ann. 1 2. ven betore the regular ſeaſon. | EL oe St 
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Under theſe maſters he acquired a complete know- 
ledge of the laws of his country ' ;, but the knowledge 
of the Law was but one ingred-ent of many, in the 
character which he aſpired to, of an univerſal Patron, Midd. p. 
not only of the fortunes, but of the lives and liberties of 14. 
his countrymen : Fer that was the proper notion of an 
ORAToOR, or PLEADER of Causgs , whoſe profeſſion it 


393 


* 3 

was, 10 ſpeak aptly, elegantly, and copiouſly-ca every ſub- =—_ 
jet which could be offered io him, and whoſe art therefore 0 | 
included in 11 all other arts of the liberal kind, and could not 210 
leucquied 4 any perfection, will aut à competent knowl ee 1 | 
of whatever was great and luudible in the univerſe. This Cic. de O- 1 
was his own idea of what he had undertaken, - 2 5,6, my 
The tranſactions of the Forum were greatly inter Mie, ah 

| | 5 : x Midd. p. 1 
rupted by the civil diſſenſions; in which ſome of the 26. | al 
belt orators were killed, and others baniſhed. CiceRO, wh 
however, attended the harangues of the Magiſtrates, | 1 
who poſſeſſed the Koſtra in their turns. | | „ 

| ; | n 
Dy Fes 0 3 | wil 

* This branch of knowledge was thought to be of ſuch conſequence \jiqg. p. 1 

at Rome, that it was the common exercife / boys at ſchool ta learn the 13. 19 L 
laws of the twelve tables by heart; as they did their poets and claſfic au- Cic, de 8 
thors, Cicero particularly took ſuch pains in this ſtudy, and was fo Leg. 2.23. — 
well acquainted with the moſt intricate parts of it, as to be able to ſuſ- "1 
- tain a diſpute on any queſtion with the greateſt lawyer of his age: So Cic. Ep. 1 
that pleadiog once againſt his friend S. Sulpicius, he declared, by way of Fam. 7. 22 i 1 
raillery, what he could have made good likewiſe in fact, that if be pro- Cic. fre 
woked bim, he would profeſs himſe fia lawyer in three days time. Mutæn. will 
The proſeſſion of the law, next to that of arms and eloquence, was a 13. h 0 | 
ſure recommendation to the firſt honours of the Republic, and for that Ibid. 14. e 
reaſon was preſerved as it were hereditary in ſome of the nobleſt fami- Cic. de =_ : 1 
lies of Rome; who, by giving their advice gratis to all who wanted it, Off. 1. 32. 17 1 
engaged the ſavour and obſervance of their ſellow- citizens, and acquired 2. 19. : v9 
great authority in all the affairs of ſtate. It was the cuſtom of theſe i 9 b 
old ſenators, eininent for their wiſdom and experience, to walk every 8 
morning up and down the Forum, as a ſignal of their offering themſelves Cic. de 1H 
freely to all, who had occaſion to conſult them, not only in cafes of law, Orat. 3. 4. 
but in their private and domeſtic affairs. But in latter times they choſe 33. wy 
to fit at home with their doors open, in a kind of throne, or raiſed ſeat, 4 A 
like the contefſors in foreign churches, giving acceſs and audience to all VN 


people. I his was the cale of the two Scevoin's, eſpecially the Augur, Cic. de 
whoſe houſe was called he oracle of the City ; and who, in the Marfic Ofat. 1. 
car, when wern out with age and infirmities, gave admiſſion every day , 8. 

to ail the Citizens, as oo as ut was light, nor was ever ſeen by any in Philip. 8 x 
bis Led during that whale war, | 1 ; DO 
In 
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p. 23. In the mean while, PniLo, a philoſopher of the firſt 
name in the Academy, with many of the principal Athe- 
nians, fled to Rome from the fury of MirHRI OUBATES, 

who had made himſelf maſter'of Athens, and all the 
neighbouring part of Greece. Cickko immediately be- 

came his ſcholar, and was exceedingly taken with his 
philoſophy. ; and, by the help of ſuch a profeſſor, gave 
himſelf. up to that ſtudy with the greateſt inclination, 

as there was caule to apprehend, that the Laws and ju- 

dicial proceedings, which he had deſigned for the ground 
of his fame and fortunes, would be wholly overturned 

by the continuance of the public diſorders. 
But Cinna's party having quelled all oppoſition at 
home, while SYLLA was engaged abroad in the Mithri- 

datic war, there was a ceſlation of arms within the City 

for about three years, ſo that the courſe of public bu- 
ſineſs began to flow again in its uſual channel; and Mo- 
| Lo, the Rhodian, one of the principal orators of that 

age, and the moſt celebrated teacher of eloquence, hap- 

pening to come to Rome at the ſame time, Cicero pre- 

tently took the benefit of his lectures, and reſumed his 
. oratorical ſtudies with his former ardour *. And that 

Midd. p. he might neglect nothing which could help in any de- 
grec to improve and poliſh his ſtile, he ſpent the inter- 
vals of his leiſure in the company of the ladies; eſpe- 
cially of tlioſe who were remarkable for a politeneſs of 
language, and whole fathers had been diſtinguiſhed by 
a fame and reputation of their eloquence. 1 

Thus adorned, and accompliſhed, by having run 

Vid. ſupr. through all that courſe of diſcipline, which he himſelf “ 
3 5 
nnn the firſt or ſecond year of SYLLA's Dictatorſbip, Mo Lo the R ho- 
dias came again to Rome, to ſolicit the payment of what was due to his 
country for their ſervices in the Mithridatic war, which gave Cicero 
an opportunity of putting himſelf a ſecond time under his direction, and 
perfeQing his oratorical talents, by the further inſtructions of ſo renown- 
Val. Max, ed 2 malter : whoſe abilities and character were ſo highly reverenced, 
that he was the firſt, of all foreigners, who was allvwed to ſpeak to the 
Senate in Greek without an interpreter ; which ſhews in what vogue the 


Greek learning, and eſpecially eloquence, flouriſhed at this time in 
Rome. EE, 5 


2. 2. 
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lays.” 
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"Chap. IX. The Roman His Tory. 
lays down as neceſſary to form the complete orator, he 
offered himſelf to the bar about the age of twenty-ſix, 

The firſt criminal cauſe in which he was concerned, Midd. p. 
was that of L. Rosc ius AurkINus, of which an ac- 32.1 
count has been already given T. He was then in his TVid-tupr., 
27th year; the ſame age, as the learned have obſerv- * 
ed, in which DRMosrHUNESs firſt began to diſtinguiſh. 
himſelf in Athens. Plutarch lays, that preſently after 
this trial Cicero took occaſion to travel abroad on pretence 
of his health, but in reality to avoid the effefls of SYLLA'S 
Ae e | ” 5 ton 

He was zwenty-eight *. years old when he ſet forward Midd. p. 
upon his travels to Greece and Afia ; the faſhionable 41. 


| Þ There ſeems no ground for this notion. — We have a clear 
account from himſelf of the real motive of this journey: My body Midd. p. 
« (ſays he) at this time was exceedingly weak and emaciated ; my neck 40, 41. 
« long and finall ; which is a habit, thought liable to great riſque of 
life, if engaged in any fatigue or labour of the lungs ; and it gave the 
greater alarm to thoſe who had a regard for me, that I uſed to ſpeak 
without any remiſſion or variation, with the utmoſt ſtretch of voice, 
and great agitation of my body: When my friends therefore and phy- 
ficians adviſed mie to meddle no more with cauſes, I reſolved to run TH 
any hazard, rather than quit the hopes of glory, which | propoſed to 5 4 
myſelf from pleading : But when 1 conſidered that by managing my Nig 
voice, and changing my way of ſpeaking, I might both avoid all 1 
danger, and ſpeak with more eaſe, I took a reſolution of ale ö | 
into Aſia, meerly for an opportunity of correQing my manner o 
ſpeaking ; ſo that after I had been two years at the bar, and acquir- 
ed a reputation in the Forum, I left Rome, &c. Brut. 437. | 10 
i If Ciczzo, who was born Jan. 1, 647, was 28 years old when 1 
he began his travels, he did not ſet forward till the year 675 ; and if ll, 
ſo, the learned writer of his life might have found a better reaſon than * 
the paſlage ig Brut, 437, for conjecturing that he did not leave Rome 10 - BY 
avoid the effect. of SYLLA's diſpleaſure : For SYLLA (if indeed he was * uh) 
then alive) wes not then DicTaTor. He abdicated the Di&4ator/bip I Pi 
in 674, the year in which Cicero defended S. Roſcius Amerinus : And | 
though the orator boaſts of his having defended this Ro/cins againſt SY L- 1 
La himſelf, in the height of his poauer, aud refers to his oration as ex- | 9 
tant, in proof of what he ſays [que ut ſcis extat oratio] it is highly pro- 
bable, that 2he bold * phlſages of it, in which he glories, were never ſpo- Vid. ſupr. 
ken by him (which was the caſe with regard to ſame other of his orati- p. 244- 
ons) and it may well be doubted, whether they were ever written before 
 SYLLA's abdication, or even before his death, | | 
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tour of all thoſe who travelled either for curioſity, or 


improvement. | 


He 


1 His firſt viſit was to Allens, the capital ſeat of arts and ſciences : 


Where ſome writers tell us that he ſpent three years, though in truth 


it was but fix months: He took up his quarters with Antiochus, the 

principal philoſopher of the o/4 academy ; and under this excellent maſ- 
ter-renewed, he ſays, thole ſtudies which he had been fond of from his. 
earlieſt youch. Here he met with his ſchool- fellow, T. Pomrontvs, 

who from his love to tens, and his ſpending a great part of his days in 

it, obtained the ſurname of Atticus; and here they revived and confirm- 
_ ed that memorable friendſhip which ſubſiſted between them through 
life with ſo celebrated a conſtancy and affection. | 


It was in this firſt journey to Athens that he was initiated molt pro- 


bably into the Eleuſinian mvleries ; tor though we have no account of 


the time, yet we cannot fix it better than in a voyage undertaken both _ 
tor the improvement of his mind and body. The rgverence with which 
he always ſpeaks of theſe myſteries, and the hints that he has dropped 
of their end and uſe, ſeem to confirm hat @ very learned and ingeniqus 


«6 
cc 


writer has delivered of them: * That they were contrived to inculcate. 


the unity of God, and the immortality of the ſoul. As for the firſt, 
afier obſerving to ATT1cus, who was one allo of the initiated, how 


© the gods of the popular religions were all but deceaſed mortals, ad- 
vanced from earth to heaven, he bids him remember the doCtrine of 
«c 


the myſteries, in order to recollect the univerſality of that truth: 
And as to the ſecond, he declares his initiation to be in fact, what 
the name itſelf implied, a real beginning of life to him; as it taught 
the way, not only of living with greater pleaſure, but ol-dying alſo 
with a better hope 1 

N. B. Notwithftanding this graye declaration, of his having learnt 


* 
* 


ſo important and fo pleaſing a truth by his ini/zatin, the very learned 
author of the Divine legatim, &c, (above cited) has dun pip 


evidence, at leaft, that our traveller, alter his return 


ome, did not be- 


lieve the immortaliſy of ſoul in any ſenſe, that could make him die with 


40 
11 


44 


a better bepe, than a man who believes its mortality. Book III. Sect. 3. 


Ihe ſeveral and various characters he ſuſtained in his life and writings, 
habituated him to feign and diſſemble his opinions. He may be con- 
fidered as an Orator, a State/men, a Phileſopher ; characters all equal- 


'* ly perſanated ; and no one mygre the real man than the other: but 
each of them taken up and laid down for the occaſign. This ap- 


+ peary from the numerous inconſiſtencies we find in him throyghout 


the courſe of his ſuſtaining them,” — The learned witer gives àn in- 


 * tance, where © The Phi/e/upher confured the Stateſman,” be adds As 


«6 


ia another inſtance the Stateſman ſeems to have got the better of the 


Philof:pher, He defends the paradoxes of the Stoics in a philoſophic 


** diſſertation : but in his oration for Mus na, he ridicules thoſe para- 
© 'doxes in the freeſt manner.” | | 


N. B. 


Chap. IX. de Roman HISTOR x. „ 
He ſpent two years in this excurſion; and having. 1 
after his return, ſpent one year at the bar, he was, in 138 


the 


N. B. Nor under one and the ſame character, or at one and the ſame 
time, is he more conſiſtent. In the oretions againſt CaTiLINE, when 
he opens the conſpiracy to the Seraze, he repreſents it as the moſt 
<< deep laid deſign, which had infected all orders and degrees of men 
*« amongſt them: yet when he brings the fame affair before the 

j ** People, he talks of it as only the wild and ſenſeleſs eſcape of a few 
* deſperate wretches : it being neceſſary for his purpoſe, that the Se- 
nate and People, who viewed the conſpiracy trom feveral ſtations, 
*« ſhould ſee it in different lights. | | | | 
We meet with numbers of the like contradictions delivered in his 

*« own perfon, and under his philoſophic character. Thus in his books 
of Divination he combats all Augury, &c. and yet in his philoſophic 
« Treatiſe of Laws, he delivers himſelf in their favour, and in fo ſeri- 
„ ous and 3 a manner, that it is difficult not to believe him to be 
in earneſt. In a word, he laughed at the opinions of ftate, when he 
vas amongſt the philoſophers ; he laughed at the doctrines of the 
“ philoſophers, when he was cajoling an affembly ; and he laughed 
eartily at both, when withdrawn amongſt his friends in a corner. 
Nor is this the worſt part of the ſtory. He hath given us no mark 

« to diſtinguiſh his meaning: For in his Academic Queſtions he is ready 

% to ſwear, he always ſpeaks what he thinks; Jurarem per Jovem, 
Deoſpue penates, me & ardere ſiudio veri reperiends, & en ſentire que 

« dicerem : yet in his Nature of the Gods, he has ſtrangely changed his 

* tone: Qui autem requirait, quid quaque de re ipſi ſentiumus, curzoſius id 

« faciunt quam neceſſe eft. | | a 3 

f it be aſked then, in which of his writings we can have any rea- 
ſonable affurance of his true ſentiments ? I reply, ſcarce in any but 
his Epiſtles.— It is only in his EyxtsTLEs to his friends, where we fee 

„the man diveſted of the Politician, the Sophift, and the Haworate : 

and there he proftſſes bis diſbelief of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſb- 
ments, in the fratkeſt and freeft manner.” [The paſſages, cited in wh 
Latin, are thus'tranflated by the very ingenious Mr. Melmoth.] ls 
He ſays to L. Meſcinius.—** This advantage we may at leaſt derive * |} 
from our extreme calamities ; that they will teach us to look upon | 0 
ͤöDeatb with contempt : which even if we were happy we onght to hy 
„ deſpiſe, as a fate of total inſenſibility, &c. Ep. Fam. |. v. Ep. 21. 14 
To A. Torquatis, —* 1 have the conſolation in common with your- j 
<« felf, that ſhould I now be called upon to lay down my life, I ſhall Mt 
e not be cut off from a Commonwealth, which I can by any means 1 
« regret to leave; eſpecially, as the fame blow which deprives me of my 

« life, «vill deprive me lileaviſe of all ſenfibiluy.” Lib. vi Ep. 4. 
To Toranins.—* Now that counſel can profit nothing, and that the 
Republic is utterly overturned, the only rational part that remains, 
\ *< ts, to bear with calinneſs whatever ſhall be the event; eſpecially, 
| | N | | Bk | «« when 
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p- 44, 45 A ha : a 
he did not intermit his oratorical ſtudies; fo at Rhodes, where his chief 


\ 


* 
x 


The ROMAN HISTOR v. Book VIII. 
the next, (the Conſulſhip of Cu. Ofavias and C. Scri- 
bonius, year of Rome 677) elected to the office of Quæ- 
flor, ** and had the honour to be choſen the firſt of all 
his competitors, by the unanimous ſuffrage of the 


Tribes, and in the firſt year in which he was capa- 


« when it is conſidered, that Death is the final period of all buman con- 
«arm e ri r .. | 3 | | 
The . tranſlator is of opinion, that admitting theſe ſeve- 
a 


« was Cicero's real belief. It is uſual with him to vary his ſentiments 

in the letters, in accommodation to the principles, or circumſtances, 
of his correſpondents.” After ſome inſtances given, the ingenious 
* tranſlator- adds, © Other inſtances of the ſame variation from himſelf 
« might be produced; but thefe, together with thoſe that have al- 


' © ready been occaſionally pointed out in the courſe of theſe remarks, 


c are ſufficient perhaps to evince, that CiceRo's real ſentiments and 
&«  opintions cannot be proved by any particular paſſages in the/e letters. In 
« more ſincere.” Melmoth, Remark 6. Vol. II. p. 232. 

From Athens he paſſed into Aſia, where he | mon about him all 
the principal orators of the country, who kept him company through 


* thoſe to Arricus, indeed, he was generally, though vf always, 


the reſt of his voyage; and with whom he canſtantly exerciſed himſelf 
in every place where he made any ſtay. The chief of them, ſays he, 


was Menippus of Stratonica, the moſt eloquent of all the Aſiatics; and 

if to be neither tedious, nor impertinent, be the characteriſtic pf an At- 

tic orator, he may juſtly be reckoned in that claſs. _ 8 
But as at Athens, where he employed himſelf chiefly in philoſophy, 


ſtudy was oratory, he gave ſome ſhare alſo of his time to philoſophy with 
Paſſidonius, the molt eſteemed and learned Szoic of that age ; whom he 
otten ſpeaks of with honour, not only as his maſter, but as his friend. 
It was his conſtant care, that the progreſs of his knowledge ſhould keep 
pace with the improvement of his eloquence ; he conſidered the one as 


the foundation ot the other, and thought in vain to acquire ornaments, 


before he had provided neceſſary furniture: He declaimed here in Greek, 


becauſe MoLo did not underſtand Latin; and, upon ending his decla- 


Plut. in 
ic. 


Brut. p- 
438. 


mation, while the reſt of the company were laviſh of their praiſes, Mo- 


Lo, inſtead of paying compliments, ſat filent a conſiderable time, till 


obſerving Cicero ſomewhat diſturbed at it, he ſaid, 4s for you, Cice- 
RO, I praije and admire you, but pity the fortune of Greece, to ſee Arts 
and Eloguence, the only ornaments which were left to her, tranſplanted by 
you to Rome. Having thus finiſhed the circuit of his travels, he came 
back again to ta/y, extremely improved, and changed as it were into a 
new man: the vebemence of his voice and action was moderate; the re- 
dundancy of his ſtile and fancy corrected; his lungs ſtrengthened ; and 
his whole conſtitution confirmed, 05 


„ ble 


ges to be ſo many clear and poſitive aſſertions, that the ſoul 
'«6- periſhes with the body; yet it would by no means follow, that this 


ml mote ic 1 


* 


„. 


” © 2 
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Chap. IX. The ROMAN His TOR x. 
ble of it by Law, the zhirty-firſt of his age. [Cor - 
Ta was the ſame year choſen Conſul, and HoxTENSIUS 
ale.) | | 
The iſland of Sicily, though under the government of 
one Pretor, was divided into the two provinces of Lily- 
 beum and Syracuſe, which had each of them a diſtinct — © 
Quæſtor. The former fell by lot to Cicero. Sicily was wo p- 
uiually called the granary of the Republic, and the Quæ- 
ſtor's chief employment in it was to ſupply corn and 
proviſions for the uſe of the City: but there happening 
to be a peculiar ſcarcity this year at Rome, it made the 
People very clamorous, and gave, the Tribunes an op- 
portunity of /inflaming them the more eaſily, by charg- _ 
ing it to the loſs of the Tribunician power, and their be- Vid. Orat. 
ing left a prey, by that means, to the oppreſſions of the LONG * 
great. It was neceſſary therefore to the public quiet, Sallaft. 
. to ſend out large and ſpeedy ſupplies from Sicily, by 
which the iſland was like to be drained ;” fo that Ci- 
CERo had a difficult taſk to furniſh what was ſufficient 
for the demands of the City, without being grievous at 
the ſame time to the poor natives; yet he managed the 
matter with ſo much prudence and addreſs, that he 
made very great exportations, without any burthen upon 
the province: ſhewing great courteſy all the while to Pro. Planc. 
the dealers, juſtice to the merchants, generoſity to the 26. 0s 
inhabitants, humanity to the allies, and, in ſhort, do- '- FRM 
ing all manner of good offices to every body; by which | 1 
he gained the love and admiration of all the Sicilians, 
 avho decreed greater honours to him at his departure, than 


1 We have no account of the preciſe time of Cicero's marriage, Midd. p. 
which was celebrated moſt probably in the end of the preceding year, 59. 
immediately after his return to Rame, when he was about thirty years 
old; it cannot be placed later, becauſe his daughter was married the 

year before his Conſulſhip, at the age of thirteen ; though we ſuppoſe 

her to be born this year, on the fifth of Auguſt, which is mentioned to 

be her birth-day. Nor is there any thing certain delivered of the family, 

or condition of his wife TERENTIA; yet from her name, her great for- 

tune, and her filter FaB1a's being one of the veſtal wirgins, we may con- 
clude, that ſhe was nobly deſcended. | | 


| they | 


ke 
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Y. 2 R. they had ever decreed before to any of their chief gover- 
” Gs ELITE | 


When 


P- 64. m Before he left Sicily he made the tour of the iſland, to ſee ever 
ting in it that was curious, and eſpecially the city of Syracuſe, whic 
had always made the principal figure in its hiſtory. Here his firſt re- 
queſt to the magiſtrates, who were ſhewing him the curioſities of the 
place, was, to let him fee che tomb of Arxcnimenes, whoſe name had 
done ſo much honour to it; but to his ſurprize he perceived, that 
they knew nothing at all of the matter, and even denied that there was 
any ſuch tomb remaining; yet as he was aſſured of it beyond all doubt, 
by the concurrent teſtimony of writers, and remembered the verſes in- 
ſcribed, and that there was a Sphere with a Cylinder engraved on 
ſome part of it, be would not be diſſuaded from the pains of ſearching 
Tuſc. it out. When they had carried him therefore to the gate, where the 
Queſt, 5. greateſt number of their ſepulchres ſtood, he obſerved, in a ſpot over- 
3. © grown with ſhrubs and briers, a [mall column, whoſe head juſt ap- 
| peared above the buſhes, v the figure of a Sphere and Cylinder upon it: 
this, he preſently told the company, cas the thing they ivere looking for, 
S and ſending in ſome men to clear the ground of the brambles and buſhes, he 
ed found the inſcription alſo which he expected; though the latter part of all 
the verſes were effaced. Thus, fays he, one of the nobleſt cities of Greece, 
and once likewiſe the moſt learned, had known nothing of the monument of 
its moſt deſerving and ingenious citizen, if it bad not been diſcovered to 
them by a native of Arpinum. At the expiration of his year he took 
leave of the Siciliazs, by a kind and affectionate ſpeech, aſſuring them 
of his protection in all their affairs at Rome ; in which he was as 
good as his word, and continued ever after their conſtant patron, to 
the great benefit and advantage of the province. | 
He came away extremely [pleaſed with the ſucceſs of his adminiſtra- 
tion; and flatteting himſelf, that a Rome was celebrating his praiſes, 
and that the People would readily grant him every thing that he defired ; _ 
in which imagination he landed at Puteoli, a confiderable port adjoin- 
ing to Baie, the chief city of pleaſure in Italy, where there was a per- 
petual reſort of the rich and the great, as well for the delights of the 
- firuation, as the uſe of its baths and hot waters. But here, as him- 
ſelf pleaſantly tells the ſtory, he was not a little mortified by the firſt 
friend whom he met, 0h often him, how long be had left Rome, and 
exbat view there B. He anfwertd, J came from the Provinces: From 
Arkic, I fuppoſe, fays another? No, (replying with ſome indignation) 
came from Sicity. A third who flood by, and had a mind to be 
thought wiſer, ſaid preſently, How ! did not you know that Ci eRE RO 
d Qu br of SYkacuse ? [which he was not, but of Lilybeum.] 
Upon which, perceivitig it in vain to be angry, he fell into the hu- 
mour of the place, and made himſelf one of the company, who came 
to the waters. This mortification gave ſome little check to his ambi- 
tion, or taught him, however, how to apply it more ſucceſsfully ; 
and did him more good, he ſays, than if he had received all the com- 
| 5 pliments 
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When five years from the time of his election to the 
Quæſtorſhip were almoſt elapſed, which was the pro- 
per interval preſcribed by Law, .before he could hold 
the next office of Tribune or Ædile (thro one of which 


it was neceſſary to paſs in his way to the ſuperior digni- Mid. p. 


ties) he choſe to drop the Tribunate, as being ſtripped 74. 


ol its ancient power by the late ordinance of SyCLa, 


and began to make intereſt for the Aidileſhip, while 
HokTENs1 Us, at the ſame time, was ſuing for the Con- 
ſulſhip. Cicero had employed all this interval in a 


cloſe attendance on the Forum, and a perperual courſe 


of pleading, which greatly advanced his intereſt in the 


City; eſpecially when it was obſerved, that he ftriciiy Brut.p.40. 


complied with the law ; by refuſing, not only to take fees, but plut. in 
to accept even any preſents, in which the generality of Cie. 
patrons were leſs ſcrupulous. og a6 

As he had now devoted himſelf to a life of buſi- Midd. p. 
neſs. and ambition, ſo he omitted none of the uſual arts 70. 
of recommending himſelf to popular favour, and facili- plut. in 
tating his advancement to the ſuperior honours, He Cic. 
thought it abſurd, hat when every little artificer knew 
the name and uſe of all his tools, a flateſman ſhould neglect 
the knowledge of men, who were the proper inſtruments with 
which he was to work: He made it his buſineſs there- : 
fore to learn the name, the place, and the condition of every 
eminent Citizen; what eſtale, what friends, what neigh- 
bours, he had ; and could readily point out their ſeveral 
houſes, as he trauelled through Italy. ; * 


pliments that he expected. For it made him reflect, that the People at 
Rome had dull ears, but quick eyes; and that it was his buſineſs to keep 
himſelf always in their ſigit ; nor to be ſo ſolicitous how to make them 
hear of him, as to make them ſee him: So that from this moment he 
reſolved to ſtick cloſe to the Forum, and to live perpetually in the 
view of the City; nor to ſuffer either his porter, or his ſleep, io hin- 
der any man's acceſs to him. Pro Plancio, 26. 

* This knowledge, which is uſeful in all popular governments, was Midd. p- 
peculiarly neceſſary at Rome; where the People having much to give, 36 
expected to be much courted ; and where their high ſpirits and privi- 
leges placed them, as inuch above the rank of all other Citizens, as 
the grandeur of the Republic exceeded that of all other States: ſo that Vꝗ de pe- 
every one who aſpired to any public dignity, kept @ ſlave or two in bis it Conſ. xi. 

Vox. V. . D d amily 
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"He was now in his 7hirty-/eventh year (6843,) when he 
was declared Adile (as he was before elected Quæſtur) 


Cic. in Pi- 


_ by the unanimcus ſuffraze of all the Tribes, and preferably 
to ul his competttors. © 83 | ; 1250 BN 
ui Magiſtracy gave a precedence in the Senate, 
Midd. re 4 25 oy ROT: 
p. or a priority of voting and ſpeaking next after the Cn 


79 ſuls and Prætors; and was the firſt that qualified a man 
to have a picture, or flatue of himſelf, and conſequently 
In Verr. enobled his family. After. Cie x r0's election to the Zatle- 
5 14 fhip, but before his entrance into the office, he under- 
took the famed proftcution of C. Vexaks, the late 
Vid. ſupr. Prætor of Sicily, which has been already ſpoken of in- 
p. 296. & the preceding pages of this work. ae 
Midd. p. | | | 5 5 
7 family, whoſe ſole buſineſs was to learn the names, and know the per ſons 
For Epiſt. of eweny Citizen at fight, ſo as to be able to whiſper them ts his maſter 
1. 6. 42 be paſſed through the fireets, that he might be ready 10 ſalute them 
all familiarly, and ſhake hands with them as his particular acquaintance. 
1 Plutarch ſays, that the uſe of theſe Nomenclators was contrary to the 
plut. ii Laws z and that Caro for that reaſon, in . ſuing for the public offices, 
e 1h] avould not employ any of them, but took all that trouble upon himſelf. But 
TY notion is fully confuted by CI CRO, who in his oration for Murene 
rallies the abfurd rigour of Caro's S/oical proces: and their incon- 
ſiſtency with common life, from the very circumſtance of his having a 
Nomienclatoy.—** What do you mean, ſays he, by keeping a Nomencla- 
ter? The thing itſelf is a mere cheat: For if it be your duty to 
call the Citizens by their names, it is a ſhame for your ſlave to 
know them better than yourſelf.— Why do you not ſpeak to them 
before he has whiſpered you? Or after he has whiſpered, why do 
you ſalute them as if you knew them yourſelf? Or when you have 
gained your election, why do you grow careleſs about ſaluting them 
at all? All this, if examined by the rules of ſocial lite, is right; but 
it by the precepts of your philoſophy, very wicked.” [Pro Muræna, 
36.) As for Cicero himſelf. whatever pains he is ſaid to have taken 
in this way, it appears from ſeveral paſſages in his letters, that he con- 
itantly had a Nomenc/ator at. his elbow on all public occaſions. A 
: Alttic. 4. 1. | | 
Divin. in ® In the firſt conteſt (there mentioned) with Cæcilius, Cicero eſti- 
Cæcil. mates the damages of the Siciliaus at above 80000g pounds; but this 
| ' was a computation at large, before he was diltinly informed of the 
facts: for after he had been in Sici/y, and ſeen what'the proofs actual - 
ly amounted to, he charged them at ſomewhat leſs than half that 
Cic. in ſum; which gave occaſion, as Plutarch intimates, to a ſuſpicion of 
Verr. 1. ſome corruption, or connivance, in CIcERoO, for ſuffering fo great an 
8. abatement of the fine: But, it there was any abatement at all, it 


; | | muſt 
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ſo far, however, from moving him, that in open defiance 
ol it he declares, That the Nobles were natural enemies 10 


his way to the favour of the People, and the honours | 
without regarding the quarrels to which he might ex- 


anſwer the good opinion which he had conceived of 


muſt needs ra by the conſent of all parties, out of regard, per- 
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From the concluſion of his orations againft Yerres "the Vid. fupr. 
five laſt of which were never ſpoken] we may obſerve, bs 298. 
that Cicgro's vigour in this cauſe had drawn upon g, dd. p. 
him the envy and ill-will of the Nobility : Which was 


the dir tue and induſtry of all new men; and as if they were 
of another race and ſpecies could never be reconciled, or in- 
duced to favour them by any obſervance, or good offices 
whatever : That for his part therefore, like many others 
before him, he would purſue his own courſe, and make 


of, the State, by his diligence and faithful ſervices, 
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RIDERS. 


poſe himſelf. That if in this trial the Judges did nor 


them, he was reſolved to proſecute, not only thoſe who 
were actually guilty of corruption, but thoſe too who 
were privy to it: and if any Thould be ſo audacious as In Vert. 
to attempt by power or artifice to influence the bench, 7 
and ſcreen the criminal, he would call him to anſwer 
for it before the People, and ſhew himſelf more vigo- 
rous in purſuing him, than he had been even in proſe- 
cuting Verres. 
From the impeachment off Nele Cretro entered 1175 P- 
upon the Adrlejoiy”, LES: of Rome 684.) and after 
wo. * 
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haps, to Verress ſubmiſſion, and ſhorteni: g the trouble of the proſe- 
cutors : For it is certain, that, ſo ſar from leaving any imputation of 
that ſort upon CI cRRo, it highly raiſed the reputation both of his 
abilities and integrity. as of one, whom neither money would bribe, 
nor power terrily, from proſecuting a public oppreſſor ; and the Sici- 
lian ever after retained the higheſt ſenſe of his ſervices, and, on all 
occaſions, teſtified the utmoſt zeal ior his perſon and intereſts. 

© In one of his ſpeeches he gives us a ſhort account of the duty of Midd p. 
it: I am now choſea,/Z9ile, ſays he, and am ſenſible of what is 111. 
committed to me by the Roman People: I am to exhibit with dhe In Verr. 
greateſt ſolemnity the moſt ſacred ſports of Ceres, Liber, and Libera ; 5. 14. 
am to appeale and conciliate the mother F/ora to the People 
« and City of Rome, by the celebration of the public games; am to 
« furniſh out thoſe ancient ſhe ws. the firſt, which were called Koman, 
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Y. of R. the uſual interval of two years from the time of his be- 

69% ing choſen ile, he offered himſelf a candidate for 

the Prætorſbip, but the City was in ſuch a ferment all 

this ſummer [A. U. 686.] that there was like to be 

no election at all: the occaſion of it aroſe from the pub- 

lication of ſome new Laws, which were utterly diſhked, 

Vid. fupr. and fiercely oppoſed by the SENATE. The firſt of them 

p. 312. Was that of Gabinius, in favour of Pury. The con- 
ſequences of this motion have been already related. 

Midd. p. A ſecond Law was publiſhed by L. Orho, for the aſ- 

121. fignment of diſtin ſeats in the theatres to the Equeſtrian 


order, who uſed before to fit promiſcuoufly with the 


populace ©. : 
| C. Cok- 


« with all poſſible dignity and religion in honour of Jupiter, Juno, 
Minerva; am to take care alſo of all the ſacred edifices, and indeed 
« of the whole City,” &c. The People were paſſionately fond of all 
theſe games and diverſions ; and the public allowance for them being 
but ſmall, according to the frugality of the old Republic, the Ædiles 
ſupplied the reſt at their own coſt, and were often ruined by it. For 
every part of the empire was ranſacked for what was rare and curious, 
td adorn the ſplendor of their ſhews: The Forum in which they were 
exhibited was uſually beautified with porticos, built for the purpoſe, 
and filled with the choiceſt ſtatues and pictures which Rome and Italy 


— 


afforded. Cicero reproaches Appius for draining Greece and the iſlands 


Pro Dom. of all their furniture of this kind, for the ornament of his Adileſhip : 


ad Pont. And Verres is ſaid to have ſupplied his friends HonxrENstus and Ma- 
43. Aſcon. 121 L us with all the fine ſtatues of which he had plundered the pro- 


vinces. 


SEVERAL of the greateſt men of Cicxxo's time had diſtinguiſhed 

De off. 2. themſelves by an extraordinary expence, and magnificence in this Ma- 
10 * * pgiſtracy; LucuLLus, Scaukus, LenTuULUs, HokrENsIUs, and C. 
: AnTonivus; who, though expelled ſo lately from the Senate, enter- 


| Pro Mao- tained the City this year with ſtage-plays, whoſe ſcenes were covered 
t with filver ; in which he was followed afterwards by Muxzna ; yet 


Plin. Hig, |: ©£54R outdid them all; and in the ſports exhibited for his father's 
N funeral, made the whole furniture of the theatre of ſolid filver, fo that 

33. 3* wild beaſts were then firſt ſeen to tread on that metal. Ciczxo obſery- 
De off. 2. the rule which he preſcribed afterwards to his ſon, of an expence 
17. "* agreeable to his circumſtances, ſo as neither to hurt his character by a 


ſordid illiberality, nor his fortunes by a vain oftentation of magnificence ; 


fince the one, by making a man odious, deprives him of the power of 


doing good; the other, by making him neceſſitous, puts him under the 
Pro Mu- temptation ot doing ill. | 


d i x . 4 . 
ren, 19. By this Law, fourteen rows of benres, next ta thoſe of the Senators 
RS were 
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C. Cos NELtus alſo, another Tribune, puſhing for- 
ward a third Law, of a graver kind, to probibit bribery 
in elections, by the ſanction of the ſevereſt penalties; The 
rigour of it highly diſpleaſed the SENATE, whole warm 
oppolition raiſed great diſorders in the City; fo that all 
other buſineſs was interrupted, the elections of Magi- 
ftrates adjourned, and the Conſuls forced to have a 
guard. The matter, however, was compounded, by mode- 
rating the ſeverity of the penalties in a new Law offered 
by the Conſuls, which was accepted by CorNnELtvs, and 
enacted in proper form, under the title of the Calpur- 
nian Law, from the name of the Conſul, C. Cal pu- 
Nius Piso. Cicero ſpeaks of it ſtill as rigorouſly 
drawn; for beſides a pecuniary fine, it rendered the 


_ guilty incapable of any public office, or place in the Senate. 


This Corxntgiivs ſeems to have been a brave and ho- 


neſt Tribune: He publiſhed another Law, 20 prohibit 
any man's being abſolved from the obligation of the Laws, 
except by the authority of the People ; which part of the 
old conſtitution had long been uſurped by the SMN ATE, 
who. diſpenſed with the Laws by their own decrees, and 
thoſe of ten made clandeſtinely, when a few only were privy 


Dio, I. 36, 
c. 18. 
Pro My- 
ræn. 23. 
Migd. p. 
122, 


to them, The SENATE, being reſolved not tn part with 


fo valuable a privilege, prevailed with another Tribune 
to inhibit the publication of it when it came to be read; 
upon which CorntL1vs ook the book from the clerk, 


avere to be appropriated to their uſe ; by which he ſecured to them, as C1- 
ctro ſays, both their dignity and their pleaſure, The Senate obtained 
the ſame privilege of ſeparate ſeats, one hundred and twenty-ſeven years 
before, in the ſecond Conſulſhip of Scir io Arricavus (A. U. 559) 


which highly diſguſted the People, and gave occaſion (ſays Livy) as all in- 


nowations are apt to do, to much debate and cenſure ; for many of the wiſer 
fort condemned all ſuch diſtinctions in a free City, as dangerous to the public 
peace: and Scirio bitnſelf afterwards repented, and blamed himſelf for 
ſuffering it. Pro Cornel. 1. Fragment. ex Aſconio. [Liv. I. 34. 54.] 
Val. Max. 2. 4. OTno's Law, we may imagine, gave ſtill greater of- 
fence, as it was a greater affront to the People to be removed yet far- 


ther from what of all things they were fondeſt of, the fight of plays and 


 fhews: It was carried however by the authority of the Tribune, and is 
frequently referred to by the Claſſic writers, as an act very memora- 
ble, and what made much noiſe in its time. Hor. Eb. 4.15, J. 3, 
[ : d ; | "Wo | SW ; f 7 
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v. of R. and read it himſelf. This was irregular, and much in- 
690. veyed againſt as a violation of the rights of the Tribunate; 


Aſc 


Pro. Leg. 
Manil. 1. 


Midd. p. 


124. 


In Verr. 

AQ 1. 8. 
Pro Corn. 
1. Fragm. 
Pro Rabir. 
Poſt. 4. 

Brut. 252. 


Val. Max. 


* 12. 


Flut. Cic. 


Ad Att. 1. 


4. 
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The Ro MAN HIS vo V. Book VIII. 
ſo that Cornelius was once more forced to compound 
the matter by a milder Law, forbidding the SENATE 70 


were preſent. Theſe diſturbances, however, proved the 
occalion of an unexpected honour to Cicero, by giving 


him a more ample and public teſtimony of the People's 


affection; for in three different Aſſemblies convened for 


tbe choice of Pretors , two of which were - difſolved with- 


out eff eft, be was declared every time the firſt Pretor, by 


the fuffrages of all the Centuries. | | 
' Cicero's conduct, duting his Pretorſhip *, in the 
* Wo TRIED ETD 1.9 5 affair 


9 91 "7 © 
— 


l 


* The buſineſs of the Prætors was to prefideand judge in all cauſes, | 


eſpecially of a public, or criminal kind, where their ſeveral jurifdiftions 
were aſſigned to them by lot: And it fell to Cicero to fit upon atians 
of exiortion and rapine, brought agginfl Magiſtrates and Gowernars of pra- 
VInces ; in which, he tells us himſelf, he had acted as an Accuſer, ſat 
as a Judge, and prefided as Pretor.. In this office he acquired a great 
reputation of integrity by the condemnation of Hicinius Macer, a per- 


ſon of Pretorian dignily and great elaquence,: who Twanld have made au 
eminent figure at the bar, if his abilities had nut been ſullied by the in- 


famy of. vic ioui life. This man, as Plutarch relates it, depending 
upon his intereſt, and the influence of CRxAssus, who ſupported 
„ him with all his power, was fo confident” of being acquitted, that, 
without waiting for ſentence, he went home to dreſs bimſelt and, 
as it already ablolved, was returning towards the court in a white 
„ -ggwn, but being met on bis way by Cgassvs, and informed, that 
* he was condeuined by the ynanimous ſuffrage. of the bench, he 
* rok, to his bed, and died immediately.” "The ſtory is told dif- 
fereutly by other writers ©, . T hat Macer was actually in the court 
* expeCting. the iſſue; but perceiving Ciexxo ready. to give Judg- 
meat againſt bim, he feat one to let bim know that he was dea 


3 


** and ſtopping bis breath at the ſame time with a bandkerchief, in- 


** fiantly expired; ſo that Cictro. did not proceed to ſenter ce, by 
*© which Macer's eftate was, {aved to his ton Fioinin Catvus,” an ora- 
tor atterwards af the. fictt metit and eminence. But from Cicezo's 
on account it appears, that after treating Macer in the. trial 9v/tb 
great Cardoun and equity, he atiugliy cendemued bini with the univerſal ap- 
probation of ihe Maple. | 1 r 


1 


f Though he bad tull employment as Prætor. both in the affairs of 


State and Public trials, yet he found time ſtill to act the Advocate, as 


well as the Judge, and not only to hear cauſes in his own Tribunal, but 
to plead tnem slſo at the Tribunals of the other Prators. He now 
| | | defended 
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Chap. IX. The Roman Hb go) 
affair of the ManiLtan LA, ak been Alrendy. * re- «Vid. bp. 
lated, a p. 318. 


When his Magiſtracy was juſt at ent. MIN Fs Us, Midd. p. 
whole Tribnnate expired a few days before, was accttf- 130. 


ed before him of fapine and extortion; and though th 
days were always allowed to the' criminal, to prepare 


for his defence, he appvinted the very next day for the 
trial. This ſtartled and offended the Citizens, he f 
generally favoured MaNIIAUs, and looked upbnt che 


proſecution as the effect of malice and Nienpwar, on 
the part of the Senate; for his Law in favour of Pod- 
pEV. The Tribunes therefore called Cictro fo an Ac- 


count before the People, for treating MANI. 105 5 


roughly; who, in defence of himhfelf, faid, that as” 
had been his prat#tice to treat all criinale 10% human, 
Jo he had no deſigu of atting othei wile by N Srl I's, Hr, 
on the contrary, had appointed that Gee, Faye or the 110%, 
becauſe it was the only one of which” WR maſter. 70 
that it was not the part M thoſe, 60 50 . "well 15 A 
«Ius, to throw off the cauſe 70 unos her Fudge. his 
made a wonderful change in the minds of the audience! 
who, applauding his Conduct, defited, igt be 'wolll 


undertake he defenct of Ma Ntirusgto WII be HA Plut. 
ed, and flepping up ag an intb the Ros rRA laid en the Cie. 


fourct of the whole affair, with many ſevere re efhi Wes 
85 the enemies of POV. The trial, owever, 15 


opped on account of the tumults? which arbſe inne- 


diately after in the City, from ſome neu incidents of 
much greater linpertanice. : me 883 
1 5 f * (1 1 N , 


defended A. Cluentius, a Roman Knight of plendid family bd fortunes, 
accuſed, before the Prætor Q. Maße, of poijoning his father-in-law; Op- 
pianicus, who, a few years before, had been tried and baniſhed fot an 
attempt to poiſon Cluentius. The oration, which is extant, lays open a 
ſcene of ſuch complicated villainy, by poiſons, mirder, i: ceft, ſe bor uin 
witneſſes, corrupting Judges, as the poets themſelves have never ſeig 
in any one family; all contrived by the mother of W ogatnts the 
life and fortunes of her fon. 

He is ſuppoſed to have defended Greral other criminalz this year, 
though the pleadings are now loſt, and particularly A. Fundamt. 
s This relates to a conſpiracy ſaid te have been formed at this 3 thne 
againſt the State, of which more kereaſter. 
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Cicæno, at the expiration of his Pretorſbip, would - 
not accept any foreign province, the uſual reward of that 
 Magiftracy.—The glory which he purſued, was to 
ſhine in the eyes of the City. And he was now. pre- 


paring to ſue for the Conſulſhip, the great object of 


all his hopes; and his whole attention was employed 
how to obtain it in bis proper year, and without a re- 


| pulſe. Two years were to intervene [contrary to SYL- 


Mid. ſup. 
p. 241- 


In Verr. 
$74 


La's Law*] between the Pratorjhip and Conſulſbip; 
the firſt of which was uſually ſpent in forming a gene- 
ral intereſt, and ſoliciting for it as it were in a private 


manner; the ſecond in ſuing for it openly, in the pro- 


per form and habit of a candidate. The affection of 
the City, ſo ſignally declared for him in all the inferior 
ſteps of honour, gave him a ſtrong preſumption of ſuc- 
ceſs in his preſent pretenſions to the higheſt : but as he 
had reaſon to apprehend a great oppolition from the 


Nobility, who looked upon the public dignities as 4 kind 


of eee and could not brook their being intercep- 
ted, and inatched from them by new men; 1o he reſolv- 
ed to put it out of their power to hurt him, by omit- 
ting no pains which could be required of a candidate of 


.. viſiting and ſoliciting all the Citizens in perſon. At the 


election therefore of the Tribunes on the ſixteenth of 


July [688] where the whole City was aſſembled in the 
ele of Mars, he choſe to make his firſt effort, and 
to mix himſelf with the croud, on purpoſe to careſs 
and ſalute them familiarly by name: And as ſoon as 
there was any vacation in the Forum, which happened 
uſually in Auguſt, he intended to make an excurſion in- 
to the Ciſalpine Gaul, and in the character of a Lieute- 
nant to B/, the governor of it, to viſit the towns and 


_ colonies of that province, which was reckoned very 


Ad. Att. 1. 
1. 

Midd. p. 
134 


; Midd. p- 
137. : 


ſtrong in the number of its votes, and ſo return to Rome 
in January following. 


He wrote about the ſame time to ATTICUS, then 
at 


5 > Crexzp Was now engaged. in the _— of C. e 


who 


Chap. IX. Te ROMAN HISTO RX. — 
at Athens, to deſire him to engage all that band of Pou- 
PEY'S dependants, who were ſerving under him in the 
Mſitbridatic war, and, by way of jeſt, bids him tell 
PomPey himſelf, that he would not take it ill of bim, 
if be did not come in perſon to his eleftion. © ä 
Cictko being now in his forty-tbird year, the proper pnilip. 3g. 
age required by Law, declared himſelf a candidate for 27. 
the Conſulſhip, with fix competitors ; P. SuLPicivs Midd. p. 
GaLBa, L. SEROIUS CATILIN A, C. Ax rox tus, L. Cas- 4. 
sts Loxcixus, Q. CokNiricius, and C. Licixios Sa- 
cCERDOS. The two firſt were Patricians, the two next 
Plebeians, yet Noble, the two laſt, the ſong of fathers, 
who had firſt imported the public honours into their fami- 
lies: CiCERo was the only new man among them, or 
one born of Equeſtrian rank. Cornieictvs and GAL- | 
RA were perſons of great virtue and merit; SaCERDOS. 
without any particular blemiſh upon him; Cassius lazy 
and weak, but not thought ſo wicked as he ſoon after 


who was accuſed and tried for practices _ the State in bis late 
"Tritunate, before the Prætor Q. Gallius. is trial, which laſted 
four days, was one of the moſt important in which be had ever been 
concerned: The two-Conſuls preſided in it, and all the chiefs of the 
Senate, Q. CaruLvs, L. LuculLus, HoxTensius, &c. appeared © 
as witneſſes againſt the criminal ; whom Ci cx RO defended, as Ouinti- Aſcon Arg 
lian ſays, not only with flrong but ſhining arms, and with a force of elo- lib 8. I 
quence that drew acc/amations from the People [N. B. The names of 
the witneſſes are ſufficient to make us know the real crimes of Corn E- 
LIUS, if we only turn back to the Laws he had publiſhed when Tri- 
bune, P- 405. ; * ” 
He publiſhed two orations ſpoken in this cauſe, whoſe loſs is a public 
. detriment to the literary world, ſince they were reckoned among the Orat. 67. 
moſt finiſhed of his compoſitions : He himſelf refers to them as ſuch ; 70. 
and the old criticks have drawn many examples from them of that ge- 
nuine eloquence, which extorts applauſe, and excites admiration. | 
C. Papius, one of the Tribunes, publiſhed a Law this year to oblige 
. all ſtrangers to quit the City, as one of his predeceſſors, Pennus, had 
done likewiſe many years before him: the reaſon which they alledge 
for it was the confuſion occaſioned by the multitude, and inſolence of 
Foreigners, aubo aſſumed the babit and uſurped the rights of Citizens : + De Off. 
But Cickx o condemns all theſe Laws as cruel and inhoſpitable, and a 3. 11 
violation of tbe Laws of nature and humanity. | 453 5% 
i Many of the Pebeians ſurpaſſed the Patricians themſelves-in point 
of Nobility : For the charadter of Nebi ity was wholly derived from 
the Curule Magiſtracies which any family had born. Vid. Acorn. Arg. 
ij Tog. candid, Ep x "ID 


* 


a p- 
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appeared to be; Ax rox us and Car iLINE, though in- 


famons in their. lives and characters, yet by intrigue and 


Faction had acquired a powerful intereſt in the City, and 


Joined all tberr forces ayainſt | Cickko, as their moſt 


formidable Antagoniſt, in which they were vigorouſly 
ſupported by CR Ass us and Cx xk. 
| ABCS This was the ftate of the competition in which the 
Cang © Practice of bribing was carried on ſo openly and ſhame- 
fully by ANzox1us and CATILINE, that the Senate 
thought: it neceſſary to. give ſore check te it, by a 
new and more rigorous Law:; but when they were pro- 
. ceeding to publiſh it, L. Mucius Oreftinus, one of the 
Tribunes, put his negative upon them. 
Midd. p.. As the election of Conſuls approached, © Cictro's 
145. intereſt appeared to be ſuperior to that of all the can- 
didates: For the Nobles themſelves, though always en- 
vious, and deſirous to depreſs him, yet out of regard 
to the dangets which threatened the City from many 
quarters, and ſeemed ready to burſt out into a flame, 
began to think him the only man of the preſent candi- 
dates qualified to preſerve the Republic, and break the 
cabals of the deſperate, by the vigour and prudence of 
23. his adtniniſtration: For in ca/es danger, as SALLUST 
obſerves, pride and envy. naturally ſubfide; and yield the 
poſt of bonour to virtue. The method of ehuſing Con- 

8 ſuls was not by an open vote, but hy a Kind of ballot, 


Sall. 23. 


or little tickets of wood, diſtributed to the Citizens, with _ 


the names of the candidates ſeverally ſubſcribed upon 

-2 + each: But in CrcrRo's cafe, the People were not con- 
tent with this fecret and ſilent way of teſtifying their 
inclinations; but before they came to any ſcrutiny, Ioud- 

ly and untver/ally proclaimed Cicero the firſt Conful , ſo 
lat, as he imtelf declared in his ſpeech to them af- 
ter his elecxien; Hr was not chen by the votes of particu- 
bs lar Citizens, "bu? the common ſuffrage of the City; nor de- 
1 Jared by. the voice . 443. crier, but of the whole Roman 
Agr. con. People. He was e only ne man, who had obtained 
Rull. 2. 2. this ſovereigf Qignity, or, as he expreſſes it, had forced 
In Piſon. i. % intrenchmeiits of the Nobility for forty years paſt, from 
| the firſt Conjuljbip of C. Mapivs, and the guly one like- 


I? ſe 


— 
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r 


r 


* 


Republicans, friends of the old conſtitution, upon the 
uſurped prerogatives of the Senate.] He was the only 


Chap. IX. The ROMAN His rox. 411 


wiſe who had ever obtained it in bis Naher hear. or with. De Leg. 
out a repulſe, 18418 Agr ib. I, 
ANnTowivs was cholen his collegue, by the, majority *: 
of 2 few Centuries, above his friend and partner Ca- 
IU IxE. 15 es 
Cicekcͤs firſt care, acide his election, was to gain 
the good will of his collegue, and to draw him from 
his old engagements to the intereſt of the Ariſtocrati- 
cal Faction [which our orator calls the Republic. ] To 
this end, he tempted. him with a kind of argument, 
that ſeldom fails of its effect with men of Ax rToxfus's 
character, the offer of power to his ambition, and of Sall. Bell. 
money to his pleaſures : In ſhort, a bargain was preſent- Cat. 26. 


ly agreed upon between them, that AnTtontus ſhould 
have the beſt of the provinces, which bad been aſſigned to 


the Conſuls of that year. — By which addreſs; CICERO 


gained him fo entirely, as to have him ever after oble- 
quious to his will. 


There was another project which 'S- had pes In ies. 
much at heart, to unite the Equeſtrian order with. the Se. 2 P. 
nate ino one common party. \and. intereſt. This body ih 
of men, next to the Senators, conſiſted of the richeſt 
land moſt knaviſn] Citizens of Rome, Who, being the 
conſtant farmers of all the revenues of the empire, had 
a great part of the inferior People dependent upon 
them. Cicgso imagined, that the united weight. of; 
theſe two orders [Con/piratis amnium BONOR UM], would * 


always be an over-balance to any other power in the 


State, and a ſecure barrier againſt any attempts of the 
Por uLAR ſwhether men of inordinate ambition, or true 


Ibid. 
man in the City capable of effecting ſuch a 8 f 


being now at the head of the Senate, yet the darling or 


* Cictro's father ied this year (689) on the 24th of November. Ad 4 


In this year alſo, moſt probably, CicxO gave his daughter PoULLi1s 1. 6. 


in marriage, at the age of thirteen, 4 C.P180, FauGl, a young No- 
bleman cf great hopeh and one of the beſt families in Rome : It-13 Cer- 
tain, at leaſt, that bs fon, 2vas born in this ſame year, for he tells us it Ad. Att. 


was in the Conſulthip of L. Jor rob 1 ad G. Makcius Fi- 1, 2. 
gor us. | | * Sk 
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the Knights, who conſidered him as the pride and orna- 

ment of their order ; whilſt he, to ingratiate. himſelf 
the more with them, affected always in public to boaſt _ 

of that extraction, and to call himſelf an Zque/trian 
and made it his ſpecial care to protect them [right or 

wrong, as we ſhall fee hereafter] in all their affairs, and 

to advance their credit and intereſt : ſo that, as ſome 
Plin. Hi. writers tell us, i? was the authority of his Conſulſbip, that | 
N. I. 33.2. firſt diſtinguiſbed and eſtabliſhed them into a third order of | , 
| the State. The policy was certainly very good, with : 
reſpect to Cictro's views, for through the year of his : 
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Conſulſhip he had the whole body of Knights at his de- | , 

Ad Att. 2, votion, who, with ATTicus at their head, conſtantly at- 

I, tended his orders, and ſerved as a guard to his perſon: || 

And if the fame maxim had been purſued by all ſuc- . 

ceeding Conſuls, it might probably have preſerved the . 

liberty of the Republic [i. e. the anti- conſtitutional hs 

uſurped power of the Senate] from being ſo ſoon over- 1 

thrown, _ | | ; | a 

The Tribunes entered always into their office on the . 

tenth of December; the Conſuls on the firſt of January. 4 

A little before Cickso's inauguration, P. SeRvitius © 
j RvuLLtus, one of the new Tribunes, had been alarming . 
the Senate with the promulgation of an Agrarian Law. 2 
þ Midd. p. The purpoſe of it was, 70 create a Decemvirate, or ten % 
? 153161. commiſſioners, with abſolute power for five years over all the 4 
1 revenues of the Republic; to diftribute them at pleaſure to | , 
0 71 the Citizens ; to fell and buy what lands they thought it; h 

a to determine the rights of the preſent poſſeſſors , to require af 
( an account from all the generals abroad, excepting PoE , 70 

f of the ſpoils taken in their wars; to ſettle colonies whereſo- p. 

F ever they judged proper, and parlicu arly at Capua; and, / 1 

b in ſbort, to command all the money and forces of the em- | - 

. pire. a 1 bs 4; 

4 The publication of a Law, conferring powers ſo ex- 4 

| ceſſive, gave a juſt alarm to all who wiſhed well to the cM 

public tranquillity. As ſoon therefore as Cicero was - : 


inveſted with his new dignity, he raiſed the ſpirits of 
the SevATE, by aſſuring them of his reſolution to oppoſe 
the Law, and all ils alettors, to the utmoſt of his power; 
| A 1 nor 


- 


Chap. IX, The Roman His Tory. 
nor ſuffer tbe Senate 10 be hurt, or its liberties to be im- 
| paired, while the adminiſtration continued. in bis bands. 
From the SEX ATE he purſued the Tribune into his own 
dominion, the Forum; where in an artful and elegant 
ſpeech from the Raſtra, he gave ſuch a turn to the in- 
clination' of the People, that hey rejected this Agrarian Contr. . 
Law with as much eagerneſs, as they had ever before re- Rull. 2.37. 
ceived one. | PRO Oey 
He began, * By acknowledging the extraordinary obli- 
„ gation he had received from them, in preference and 
© oppolition to the Nobility ; declaring: himſelf the crea- 
< ture of their power, and of all men the moſt engaged to 
promote their intereſts; that they were to look upon 
„ him as the truly popular Magiſtrate; nay, that he had 
declared even in the SENATE, that he would be the 
„ ProPLE's ConsuL.” He then fell into à commenda- Ibid. 3. 
tion of the GRaccuai, whoſe name was extremely dear 
to them, profeſſing, That he could not be againſt all 
„ Agrarian Laws, when be recollefied, that thoſe Two 
MOST EXCELLENT MEN, who had the greateſt love for 
the Roman People, had divided the public lands to Contr. 
the Citizens; that he was not one of thoſe Conſuls, who Rull. 5. 
thought it a crime to praiſe the GR accul, on whoſe 
counſels, wiſdom, and laws, many parts of the preſent 
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ö government were founded : That his quarrel was to 
the particular Law, which inſtead of being popular, 9 
8 6 or adapted to the true intereſt of the City, was, in \F 
: reality, the eſtabliſhment of a tyranny, and a crea- Ib. 6. 11. Þ 
2 cc 


tion of ten kings to domineer over them all.” This 13: 14 
he diſplays at large, from the natural effect of that 
power which was granted by it; and proceeds to in- 
| ſiruate, hat it was covertly levelled at their favourite Ib. 18. 
70 Pour Ex, and particularly contrived to retrench and in- 
ſult his authority. Forgive me, Citizens, for my calling 
6: ſo often upon 80 GREAT A NAME: you yourſelves 
impoſed the taſk upon me, when I was Pretor ®, to Vid. ſupr. 
„Join with you in defending his dignity, as far as IP. 318. 
% was able: I have hitherto done all that I could do: 
not moved to it by my private friendſhip for the man, 
"6&6 


ner 


/ 
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e nor by any hopes of honour, and of this ſupreme Magi/- 
4 ppacy, which I obtained from you, though with u1s AH 
* PROBATION, yet without his help. Since then, I per- 
% ceive, this Law to be deſigned, as a kind of engine 
to overturn” His POWER, I will reſiſt the attempts of 
theſe men; and, as I myſelf clearly fee what they 
'_ «© are aiming at, fo I will take care that you alſo ſhall 
5 ſee, and be convinced of it too.” He then ſhews, 
＋ how the law, though it excepted Pomrty from being 
* accountable to the Decemvirate, yet excluded him 
from being one of the number, by limiting the choice 
to thofe who were preſent at Rome; that it ſubjected _ 
* Vkewife to their juriſdiction the countries juſt con- 
«© quered by him, which had — been left to the ma- ; 
nagement of the General: Upon which he draws 
a pleafant picture of the Tribune RuLLvs, with all his 
train of Officers, Guards, Lictors, and Apparitors, ſwag- 
gering in MirHRIDATES's kingdom, and ordering Pou- 
PEY to attend him by a mandatory letter in the follow- 
ing ſtrain : | Cf 5 
„P. Servilivs RuLLus, Tribune of the People, 
„ Decemvir, to Ch aus Pompey, the fon of CN aus, 
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greeting. 9 5 . 0 = 

Contr, (© He will not add, the title of rA, when he has 

Rull. 20. been labouring to take it from him by Law.) : 
8 f Nig . 

23. 1 require you not to fail to come preſently to Sinope, 


and bring me a ſufficient guard with you, white T fell thoſe 
& lands by my Law, which you have gained by your va- 
your. | | | | 
He obſerves, © That the reaſon of excepting Pomezy 
« was not from any reſpect to him, but for fear he ſhould 
% not ſubmit to the indignity of being accountable to 
& their will: But PoE (ſays he) is a man of that tem- 
„ per, that he thinks it his duty io bear what you pleaſe to 
« impoſe ; but if there be any thing which you cannot bear 
& yourſelves, he will take care that you jyall not bear il 
„long againſt your wills. He proceeds to enlarge up- 


2 Is it poſſible to obſerve the many ſtrokes of flattery ta Pour z in 
this ſpeech, without feeling an utter contempt for the ſpeaker, a Patriot 
Conſul? | 


ITY th...» 


ON 
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on the dan rs which this Law threatened. to their Contr. 
„ liberties: 


that inſtead of any good intended by it to 23 28. 
the body of the Citizens, its purpoſe” was to erect a? 
power for the oppreſſion of them; and on pretence of 
„ planting colonies in Zaly and the provinces, to ſettle 
their own creatures and dependants, like fo many gar- 
riſons, in all the convenient poſts of the empire, to 
be ready on all occaſions to fupport their tyranny : 
That Capua was to be their head - quarters, their fa- 
vourite colony; of all cities the proudeſt, as well as 
the moſt hoſtile and dangerous, in which the wiſdom 
* of their anceſtors would not ſuffer the ſhadow of any 
power or magiſtracy to remain; yet now it was to 
be cheriſhed and advanced to another Rome That 
by this Law the lands of Campania were to be fold or 
given away, the moſt fruitful of all Italy, the ſureſt 
* venue of the Republic, and their conſtant reſource 
When all other rents failed them; which neither the 


(e 
(e 


3 „ GRACCH, who, of all men, ſtudied the People's benefit Ib. 29. 


* the moſt, nor SYL.La, who gave every thing away with- 
* out ſcruple, durſt venture to meddle with.” In the 
Br he takes notice © of the great favour and ap- 
" ** Probation with which they had heard him, as a ſure 
omen of their common peace and proſperity; and 
acquaints them with the concord that he had ef:a- 
bliſhed with his collegue, as a piece of news of all 
other the moſt agreeable, and promiſes all ſecurity to 
the Republic, if they would but ſhew the fame good 
diſpoſition on future occaſions, which they had ſigni- 
« fied on that day; and that he would make thoſe ve- 
ry men, who had been the moſt envious and averſe 
to his advancement, confeſs, that the People had ſeen 
* farther, and judged better than they, in curing him 


* 


for their Conſul.” 


In the courſe of this conteſt he often called upon the lb. 2. 28. 
Tribunes t9 come into the Roſtra, and debate the matter 3: ! & 2. 


with him before the People ; but they thought it more 
prudent todecline the challenge, and attack him rather b 
ſcedulouſly inſinuating to the multitude, © That his op- 


poſition 
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The Roman HisTtory. Book VIII. 
& poſition. to the Law flowed from no good will to them, 
but an affection to SYLLA's party, and to ſecure to 
them the lands which they poſſeſſed by his grant; that 
he was making his court by it to the ſeven tyrants, 
as they called ſeven of the principal Senators, who 
were known to be the greateſt kavourers of SYLLA's 
cauſe, and the greateſt gainers by it;“ the two Lu- 


' CULLBS's, Ckassvs, Carolus, HokTENSLTUS, METEL- 


TELLUS, PHILIppUs. Theſe inſinuations made fo great 
an impreſſion on the City, that he found it neceſſary to 
defend himſelf againſt them in a ſecond ſpeech to the 
People, in which he declared, That he looked upon 
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the Law, which ratified all SYLLA's acts, to be of all 
Laws the moſt wicked, and the moſt unlike to a true 
Law, as it eſtabliſhed a tyranny in the City; yet, 
that it had ſome excuſe from the times, and, in their 
preſent circumſtances, ſeemed proper to be ſupport- 
ed; eſpecially by hi., who, for this year of his Cog- 
ſulſhip, profeſſed himſelf the patron peace; but that 
it was the height of impudence in RuLLus to charge 
him with obſtructing their intereſts for the ſake of 
SvILA's grants, when the very Law, which * | 
bune was then urging, actually eſtabliſhed and 
Fi ang 54] thoſe grants, and ſhewed itſelf to be Wat 
y a ſon-in-law of VALGIVs, who poſſeſſed more lands 
than any other man by that invidious tenure, which 
were all by this Law to be partly confirmed, and part- 
ly purchaſed of him.” This he demonſtrates from 


the expreſs words of the Law, which he had ſtudiouſ- 
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ly omitted (he ſays) to take notice of before, that he 

might not revive old quarrels, or move any argu- 
ment of new diſſenſion in a ſeaſon ſo improper : That 
Ru LLUS therefore, who accuſed him of defending SYL- | 
LA'S als, Was, of all others, rhe moſt impudent defender 
of them : For none had euer affirmed them to be good 
and legal, but to have ſome plea only from poſſejſion; and 
the public quiet; but by this Law the eſtates, that had 
been granted by them, were to be fixed upon a bet- 

ter foundation, than any other eſtates whatſoever.” 
coneludes, by renewing his challenge to the Tri- 
bunes 


U 


Chap. IX. The Roman HisTroky. _ 
“ bunes to come and diſpute with him to his face.“ But 


after ſeveral fruitleſs attempts, finding themſelves whol- 
ly unable to contend with him, they were forced at laſt 


to ſubmit, and to let the affair drop, to the great joy of 


the SENATE, | | 
This alarm being over, another accident broke out, 
which might have endangered the peace of the City, if 


the effects of it had not been prevented by the authority 


of Cicero. Orno's Law, mentioned above, for the 
aſſignment of ſeparate ſeats for the Equeſtrian order , 


wn. 


*Vidſupt; | 


had highly offended the People, who could not digeſt * 


the indignity of being thruſt ſo far back from their di- 
verſions; and while the grudge was ſtill freſh, OTtio, 
happening to come into the theatre, was received by the 
Populace with anwuniverſal hiſs, but by the Knights, 
with loud applauſe and clapping : Both ſides redoubled 
their clamour with great fierceneſs, and from reproach- 
es were proceeding to blows, till CI cRRO, informed of 
the tumult, came immediately to the theatre, and cal- 
ling the people out into the temple of BELLON, ſo tam. 


— 


ed and ſtung them by the power of his words *, and made 


them 


b The ſpeech was ſoon after publiſhed, though from the nature of 
the thing it muſt have been made upon the ſpot, and flowed extempore 

from the occaſion; and as it was much read and admired for ſeveral 
ages after, as a memorable inſtance of Cictrxo's command over men's 


paſſions, ſo ſome have imagined it to be alluded to in that beautiful pal 


ſage in VIX OIL, | 
* Ac veluti magno in populo cum ſæpe coorta eſt 
« Seditio, ſzvitque animis ignobile vulgus; 
* Jamque faces & Saxa volant, furor arma miniſtrat: 
Tum pietate gtavem & meritis fi forte virum quem 
Aſpexere, ſilent, arreQiſque auribus adftant ; | | 
lle regit diQtis animos, & pectora mulcet.” VIC. En. 1. 152, 
As when ſedition fires th' ignoble crowd, 5 
And the wild rabble ſtorms and thirſts for blood ; 
Of ſtones and brands a mingled tempeſt flies, 
With all the ſudden arms that rage ſupplies : 
If ſome grave fire appears amidſt the ſtrife, 
In morals ſtrict and innocence of life, 
All ſtand attentive, while the ſage controuls 


Their wrath, and calms the tempeſt of 'their ſouls. Mr. a 


Ver. V E e . 
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iin The RoMAN HIST OR. Book VIII. 
them ſo aſhamed of their folly and per verſeneſs, that on 
their return to the, theatre they turned their hiſſes into ap- 
planſes, and vied with the Knights themſelves in demon- 

| ftrations of their reſpef to OTHo. 4 ; 

There happened about the ſame time a third inſtance, 

not leſs remarkable, of CI cERO's great power of per- 
ſuaſion. SyL1.a had by an expreſs law © excluded the. 
Vell. Pat. “ children of the proſcribed from the Senate, and all 

- 12.28. (f public honours ;” which was certainly an act of great 
violence, and *© the decree rather of a tyrant than the 
„Law of a free State:“ So that the perſons injured 

by it, who were many, and of great families, were now 

making all their efforts to get it reverſed. Their pe- 

tition was highly equitable, but, by Cicx RO and the A- 
riſtocratical faction, cenſured as highly unreaſonable, in 

the preſent diforders of the City: And why? Becauſe, 
33 queſtion, the firſt uſe, that they would natu- 
Tally make of the recovery of their privileges, would be 

to revenge themſelves on their oppreſſors. It was Ct- 
CERO'S buſineſs therefore to prevent that inconvenience, 

and, as far as it was poſſible, with the conſent of the 
ſufferers thernſelves : On which occaſion this great com- 
mander of the human aſfections, as Quintilian calls him, 

found means to perſuade thoſe unfortunate men, ** that 

* to bear their injury was their benefit ; and that the 

© government itſelf could not ſtand, if SyLLa's Laws 

“ were then repeated, on which the quiet and order of 

e the public were eſtabliſhed.” The three caſes juſt 
mentioned make-Pliny break out into ; kind of raptu- 

rous admiration of the man, who con perfuade the 
People to give up their bread, their pleaſure, and their 

“ injuries“, to the charms of his eloquence,” : 

| Another 


# 


Macrob. One topic, which Cicero touched in the ſpeech, and the only one 
Sat. 2. 10. of which we have any hint from antiquity, was to reproach the rioters 
for their want of taſte and good ſenſe, in making ſuch a diſturbancè while 
Roſcius was ding. 
Ibis laſt mentioned effect of Ciczro's eloquence, muſt ſurely ap- 
pear to an unprejudiced reader as incredible, as it is extraordinary. Did 
CICERO, to induce the petitioners to withdraw their petition, * 
| 5 ." ths 


7 
(| 


Chap. IX. The ROMAN HISTORV. 

Another tranſaction of moment in which he was en- 
gaged, a little before the laſt mentioned, was the de- 
fence of C. Rabirius, a Senator, accuſed, by the Tribune 


Labienus, of treaſon * or rebellion, for havipg killed L. * Per duel: 
SATURNINUS, a Tribune, about thirty-ſeven years be- io. 


fore, who had cauſed a dangerous ſedition in the City. 


The fact, if true, had been done in conſequence of a 
decree of the Senate, by which all the Citizers were re- 
quired to take arms in aid of the Conſuls C. Marius V 


and L. FrLaccus. | 5 
It is highly probable, that to puniſh Rabirius was not 
the thing aimed at“; (nor to vindicate the character or 


Proceedings of SaTuRwniNUus;) but to attack that 4½ 


the ſame arguments which ſwayed him to eppoſe it? Did he ſay to 
them, © You. had better deſiſt from your purſuit ; For ſhould you ob- 
« tain a reſtoration of your privileges, you would naturally make uſe 
* of the grant to revenge yourſelves on your oppreſſors? In a ſpeech 


made ſeveral years afterwards he declared, That he had excluded In Piſon.Z. 


««. from honours a number of brave and honeſt young men, whom for- 


tune had thrown into ſo unhappy a fituation, that if they had obtain- 


ed power, they would probably have employed it to the ruin of the 


State.“ Suppoſing this to have been Cicetxo's opinion, that they 


would bawde ſo employed their power —did he deliver this opinion to them 
as the reaſon of his oppoſing their requeſt ? V 

Or did he tell them, That their injury wis their benefit ; for that 
the government itſelf could not ſtand, if SYLLA's iniquitous Law relat- 
ing to them were repealed ?” Would it not have been a moſt intole- 
rable impertinence (not to ſay impudence) after Pompey had repealed 
the moſt material and important of all SYLLa's Laws, without ruining 
the State, or doing it any real miſchief, to ſpeak ** of the quiet and or- 
„der of the Republic, as depending on the maintenance of-SYLLa's 
« Laws ?” (many of which, beſide the Law relating to the Tribunes, 
had without ceremony, or any inconvenience, been violated.) Doubt- 
leſs, if the petitioners were prevailed upon by 2974s to deſiſt a while 
from their purſuit, it muſt have been by a © promiſe to do them juſtice,' 
* ſo ſoon as the preſent alarm, cauſed by the rumour of a dreadful con- 


ſpitacy, ſhould be over.” 


4 « Jus omne retinendz majeſtatis Rabirii cauſa continebatur.“ [Cic. 
in Oratore.] Non enim C. Rabirium culpa delicti,“ non invidia, vi- 
tæque turpitudo, non denique veteres, juſlz graveſque inimicitiz civium, 
in diſcrimen capitis vocaverunt : Sed ut illum ſummum auxilium ma- 
« jeſlatis, atque imperii, quod nobis a majoribus eſt traditum, de Re- 


„ publica tolleretur ! ut nihil poſthac auctoritas Senatus, nihil conſu- 
Hare jmperium, nihil conſenſio bonorum contra peſtem ac pernicient' 


Civitatis valeret.” Cic, pro Rab. c. 1. 
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9 Sumed prerogative of the Senate, by which, in the caſe | 


of a ſudden commotion, they uſed to arm the City at 


once, by requiring the Conſuls to take care, the Republic 


received no detriment : Which vote, it was pretended, 
gave a ſanction to every thing that was done in conſe- 


quence of it. The practice of thus inveſting the Ma- 


giſtrates with ſo extraordinary a power commenced in 
the early times of the Republic; and tho' the firſt in- 
ſtance of it was on the occaſion of a great and ſudden 
danger from a foreign enemy, the example was after- 


wards followed in caſes of domeſtic feuds and diſtur- 
bances, but had been always complained of by the 


„ Tribunes as an infringement of the conſtitution, by 
% giving to the Senate an arbitrary power over the lives 
of Citizens, which could not legally be taken away 
„ without a hearing and judgment of the | whole Peo- 
% ple:” And, indeed, experience had ſhewed, that by 


ſuch a vote the Tribunes themſelves, whoſe perſons the 


Laws had made ſacred, were expoſed to be cut off with- 


out ſentence or trial, and even when engaged in the moſt 


laudable meaſures for the public good. | 
This point, therefore, was to be tried on the perſon 
of Rabirius. The Duumviri, or two Judges for this tri- 
al, according to Suetonius, were drawn by lot, and C. 
JoLivs CæsAR, who the ſame author tells us had inſti- 
gated © Labienus to begin the proſecution, happened w 
e 


By ſome paſſages in Cic. pro Rabir. it appears, that Labienus pre- 


tended at [eaſt to commence the proſecution, in order to revenge the death 
of his uncle, who was flain in company with Sa TuRNINus. 

In this affair there were two circumſtances - which deſerve notice. 
The firſt is, that SaTUrNinNUs. after he had ſurrendered himſelf, was 
killed, contrary to the vill of the Conſul Maxivs, and in violation of 


the public faith pledged to him by Marius. Now unleſs the extra- 
ordinary commiſſion of Dent aperam, &c. from the Senate to the Con- 


ſuls, empowered them only to kill, not to ſpare, Max ius was free to 
pledge the public faith to SaTURNINUS; and, when that had been 
done, it was highly criminal in any private Citizen to kill him, how 
Nagitious ſoever his conduct had been. It appears, that Labienus had 
urged this in his accuſation : For Cicero thus anſwers: If, as you 
have very often affirmed, any promiſes of indemnity were made to 


os SATURNINUS, they were made, not by Rabirius, but by 3 
| | « and, 


E ; „ 


. 
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Chap IX. The Roman HISTOR V. 
be one of the two: Lucius J. Casar was the other, 
according to Dio, who reports that they were both nam- 
ed by the Prator'. HoRrENSIUS pleaded the cauſe of 
the accuſed, and proved (as Cicero affirms) by many 
witneſſes, that SATURNINUS was actually killed by the 
hand of a ſlave, who for that ſervice obtained his free- 
dom from the Republic. The Judges, however, con- 
demned Rabirius; whereupon he appealed from their 
ſentence to the P:opLe. Cictro pleaded his cauſe be- 
fore the Centuries, but was not ſuffered, by the proſe- 


cutor, to ſpeak above half an hour. He opened the de- Mid. p. 
fence with great gravity, declaring, * that in the me- 164. 


* mory of man there had not been a cauſe of ſuch im- 


and, if they were broken, that breach is to be imputed to him. 
«© What promiſe could paſs? Who could make any promiſe but by a 
“ reſolution of the Senate ? Are you ſo much a ſtranger to chis City? 
* Are you ſo very ignorant of our government and conhitution, as to 
«« be ignorant of that ? Wc. N 

The force of this anſwer I fhall leave to the reader's conſideration. 

The other circumſtance (of which CIcRO takes no notice) is that 
„ RABIRI us carried about from houſe to houſe, in a triumphant and 
«© molt inſulting manner, the head of SaTurninvs;” which proceed- 
ing ought naturally to make Nabiriu, be conſidered as more maliciouſly 
concerned, than any other perſo in the murder. Max1vs ſenatus 
conſulto armatus Saturninu;n & Glauciam in Capitolium perſequutus 
« obfſedit-——in deditioneni accepit : nec deditis fides fervata —— Ca- 
<< put ejus [Saturnini] Rabicius quidam Senator per convivia in ludibrium 
« circumtulit.” Aurcft. Vid. cap. 73. | 

f M. Crewier, to reconcile, as well as he can, theſe differing accounts, 
conjectures, that the two Judges were drawn by lot, by a Preter. 


The Jeſuit Catrou writes, that though © it properly belonged to the Hiſt. Rom. 
.« Duumwvirt to try the cauſe in the firſt inſtance, it was brought before |. Ixi. p. i. 


« the Pretor, and Cs got himſelf nominated to be one of the Præ- 
tors aſſeſſors ; but that Cicero untiddled the affaic, brought the cauſe 
« before the People, and got Rabirius acquitted,” Now both Suetonius 
and Dio agree in this, that the accuſed brought the affair, by appeal, be- 
fore the ee Neither of them ſay that he was acquitted. Nay, 
Dio ſays, he would certainly have been condemned, if any ſentence had 
been given; which if true, it is hard to gueſs what Suetonius means b 

ſaying, that nothing was of ſo much ſervice to the accuſed, at his trial 
before the PeopLE, as the forward ſeverity of the Judge who had con- 
demned him. [ Cs AR] forte judex in reum ductus, tam cupide con- 
demnavit, ut ad populum provocanti nihil æque ac judicis acerbitas pro- 
fuerit: For it does not appear, that any ſervice was done him, but by 
the Prætor, who contrived to diſſolve the Aſſembly. | 
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The ROMAN HIST OR V. Bock VIII. 
portance, either undertaken by a Tribune, or de- 
fended by a Conſul : That nothing leſs was meant. by 
it, than that for the future there ſhould be no Senate 
or public council in the City ; no conſent and concur- 
rence of the noNesT, againſt the rage and raſnneſs of 
the wicked; no reſource or refuge in the extreme 


* dangers of the Republic — He wiſhes, that he had 
been at liberty to confeſs what Hog rENSUS indeed 


had proved to be falſe, that Sa ru Nixus, the enemy 
of the Roman People, was killed by the hand of Ra- 
birius—— That he ſhould have proclaimed and boaft- 
ed of it, as an act that merited reward inſtead of pu- 
niſhment —tere he was interrupted by the clamour 


+ of the oppoſite faction; but he obſerves it to be the 
* faint effort of a ſmall part of the Aﬀembly ; and that 


the body of the People, who were filent, would never 
bave mgde him Conſul, if they bad thought him capable 
of being diaurbed by ſo feeble an inſult ; which he ad- 
viſed them to drop, ſince it betrayed only their folly, 
and the inferiority of their numbers . The Aſſembly 
being quieted, he goes on to declare, that though 
Ratbirius did not kill SaATURNINUS, yet, together with 
the Conſuls and all the bolt of the City, he took arms 
with intent to kill him, to which his honour, virtue, 
and duty, called him. That to charge Rabirius with 
this crime, was to condemn the gceateft and worthi- 
eſt Citizens whom Rome hed ever bred ; and though 
they were all dead, yet the injury was the faine to 
rob them of the honour due to their names and me- 
mories To this he added many oratorical flou- 

| | riſhes 


lt would give great light to the hiſtory of theſe times, if we could 

know the dates of the publication of Ci crro's ſpeeches. We may well 
doubt, whether the Orator was really ſo fou?, on this - occaſion, as he 
repreſents himſelf: His cajoling the multitude by ſuch an extravagant 

ſttain of panegyric upon C. Maxi us [whom at other times he ſpeaks of 
as the moſt villainous of all villains] would naturally make one diſbelieve 
his venturing to reproach the popular faction with the inferiority of their 
numbers in the preſent Aſſembly ; and eſpecially if (as Dio reports) 
they were the majority. 2 


here ig one particular in C1cz xo's ſpeech on this occaſion, in which 
2 . 4 it 
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riſnes concerning fame and glory and immortality, and 
in praiſe of Makfos, “ one of the wiſeſt, as well as 

5 braveſt of the Roman heroes, whoſe ſpirit, worthy for 

Its holineſs to be worſhipped, he calls to witneſs how 

much he thinks himſelf obliged to vindicate and fight - 
ſtrenuouſly for the renown of all ſuch meritorious he- 
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5 * roes ;” But all this was to very little purpoſe, if we "| 
| may believe Dio; for the People would have condemn- | i 
7 ed the criminal, had not MzTEeLLus Cel eR, at that i 
. time Augur and Pretor, contrived by a ſtratagem to 9 
— diflolve the Aſſembly before they came to vote: and it 
! Labi nus did not afterwards revive the proſecution, tho A 
r he was free to do it *. | SY 9 
t it may, to ſome readers, be difficult to diſcern the ſkill of the orator. 0 
1 His chief purpoſe, as we have ſeen, was to maintain that aſſumed pre- I. 
| rogative of the SENATE, whereby, whenever they pleaſed to think it iN 
e neceſſary or convenient, they gave an abſolute uncontroulable power to 5 
— the Conſuls, by the vote Dent operam, &c. and yet in this very oration, _ bi 
7, he makes a new * and a fine encomium on Carus Graccnuvs, who was Vid. ſupr. 1 
murdered, together with 3000 Citizens, by the Conſul Oriutus, in p. 414, nf 
Y - conſequence of the Senate's exerting the ſaid asxUuMED PREROOATI VE. 415, iſ 
h The Aſſemblies by Centuries were in ſome ſenſe military, the Peo- Vid. Vol. 1 
h ple being under arms, and drawn up in line of battle. They were held IV. B. vi. 
18 in the field of Mars without the City, which might therefore in the ch. x. | 
8 early times, when Rome was weak, and had but a very ſmall territory, 1 | 
? be expoſed to a ſudden incurſion of their neighbours : Lo obviate which bi 
h danger, a guard was poſted, and an enſign plamed upon the Janiculum; | 
1- andi theſe continued there fo long as the Aſſembly laſted, the foldiers, | 
u who formed the guard at firſt, being relieved by others who had given , 4 
18 | their votes. This precaution was no longer neceſlary at the time of % 
which we are ſpeaking, but was retained through a ſuperſtitious regard q 
wh to an ancient uſage ; and the Aſſembly could decree nothing legally, but Dio. ]. 37. {0 
u- while the banner was ſeen flying. MeTELLUs haſtened to the Jani- . . 
es | culum, and cauſed the enſign to be taken down; and the Aſſembly of 
- courſe broke up. 

| K By the ile of this affair, as well as from the paſſage above cited 
ald [p. 419. note 4] of Cicero's ſpeech, it ſeems reaſonable to think, that 
ell no deſign had been formed againſt the life of Rabirius ; and if. I might 
he be allowed to hazard a conjecture, concerning the view of the popular 
ang Faction in this proſecution, I fhould ſay, it was to deter the Conſul and 
of his friends, in (his very time of alarm, from having recourle to the old, 
Soy but dangerous expedient, of Dent operam conſulen, &c. and if Cicero 
= had paid more regard to the admonition, it might have been better for. 


dim, and for the public tranquillity. 
ich | : £4 
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Midd. p. Cictro made a new Law this year to correct the a- 
228. buſe of a privilege, called Legatio Libera, that is, an 
honorary legation or embaſſy, granted arbitrarily by the 

Senate to any of its members, when they travelled a- 

broad on their private affairs, in order to give them a 

public character, aud a right to be treated as Ambaſſadors, 

or Magiſtrates ; which, by the inſolence of theſe great 

gueſts, was become a grievous burden upon all the 

De Leg. ſtates and cities through which they paſſed. Cicero's 
3. 8. aefign was-10 aboliſh it, but being driven from that by 
one of the Tribunes, he was content to reſtrain the con- 
tinuancę of it, which before was unlimited, to the term 

of one year. | ” 

It was about this time that the news came from the 

Eaſt, of Pomeey's having happily finiſhed the long war 
Vid. ſup. in that part of the world, by the taking of * Jeruſa- 
p. 385. em. The honours decreed him by the Senate, at the 
Vid. fup. motion of Cicero, have hęen related ; and it is not 


p. 389. to be doubted, that the Conſul, by his zeal on this oc- 


caſion, attached to him more firmly than ever Pou- 
yes friends; of whoſe ſupport in the exerciſe of his 
Magiſtracy he foreſaw he ſhould very ſoon ſtand in 
need, | | 
IN : ET, 
5 3 And 
It has been related above that Cicero, by a promiſe ta his col- 
legue AnTon1vs, of yielding to him the beſt of the provinces aſſign- 
ed to them, had engaged him not to obſtruQ the meaſures of his ad- 
miniſtration. It was the cuſtem for the Senate to appoint what par- 
ticular provinces were to be diſtributed every year to the ſeveral Ma. 
giſtrates, who uſed afterwards to caſt lots for them among themſelves , 
the Prætors for the Prætorian, the Conſuls for the Conſular provinces. 
In this partition, therefore, when Macedonia, one of the moſt defira- 
ble governments of the empire for command and wealth, fell to C1- 
cERo's lot, he exchanged it immediately with his collegue for Ciſalpine 
Gaul, which he reſigned afterwards to Q MeTELLus, Cicyro, in 
a letter to ATT1cvs [ Lib. 2. Ep. 1.] mentions an oration he made to 
. the Pror x, on occaſion of his reſigning his pretenſions to this pro- 
vince ; and ſpeaks of that oration as the Vith of his ten Conſular ora- 
trons. [Sexta cum provinciam in concione depoſui.] The two firſt were 
againſt RurLLus's Agrarian Law. The third concerning Or Ho. The 
fourth in defence of Rantxivs. The f/tb concerning the children of 
the Proſcribed. The ſeventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth, againſt CaT1- 
LINE, It was probably, therefgre, after his defence of Kabirius, that 


he 
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lar authority gave him, o 
ſupport of Lucullus, whom probably he thought he 


whoſe conqueſts were finiſhed, and whole glory was i 


Lucurtus continued all this time in the ſuburbs, till 


appointment of the provinces to the Conſuls and Prators, the Senate 10. 


rum calumnia triennio tardius, quam debuerat, triumphavit. Nos 


Cijus mibi Conſilium & anctoritas quid tum in maximis rebus profuiſſet, d- 


„ 


And now he took e ee, which his Conſu- V. of R. 
acquiring the friendſhip and 90. 


might at this time oblige, without diſobliging his rival, i 


complete. . 5 — 
LucuLLus was ſoliciting the demand of a triumph Midd. p. 

for his victories over Mir HAmATE8S; in which purſuit we. ; ö 

he had been obſtructed for three years ſucceſſively by Iuc. 

the intrigues of ſame of the Magiſtrates, who, by put- 

ting this affront upon him, paid their court toPoMPEy. 

By the Law and Cuſtom of the Republic, no General, 

while he was in actual command, could come within 

the gates of Rome, without forfeiting his commiſſion, 

and conſequently all pretenſions to a triumph; fo. that 


the affair was decided. The Senate favoured his ſuit, 

and were ſolicitors for him, but could not prevail, till 

Ci cxko's authority at laſt helped to introduce his tri- 

umphal car © into the City; making him ſome amends "cn 
| . | - by . . o 


he made this reſignation. At what time he caſt lots with his collegue, N id. V. IV. 
is not ſaid. By Calus Graccuvs's Law relating to the Senate's B. vi. ch. 


was annually to name the provinces before the elections of the Magi- 
ſtrates. «{Cic. de Prov. Conſ. 2. pro Dom. g. Sal. de Bell. Jug. 29. 
47. | | | | 
m L. Lucullus cum victor a Mithridatico bello revertiſſet, inimico- 


enim Conſules introduximus pene in urbem currum clariflimi viri: 


cerem, niſi de me ipſo dicendum eſſet. Cic. in Luc. 
» The pomp of this triumph was not remarkable for the quantity 
of ſpoils, or number of priſoners. The chief fruits of LucuLLus's 
victory were in the hands of Powrey. A gold ſtatue of Mirng1- 
DATES, fix feet high, a ſhield adorned with precious ftones, and abun- 
dance of gold and ſilver plate, tagether with 27500000 drachmas in Plut. in 
coined ſilver, were the moſt ſhining part of the ſhew. But there were alſo Luc. 
written ſcrolls, on which were ſet down the ſums with which LucvLLvs 
had ſupplied Powezty for the war with the Pirates, and thoſe he had 
remitted at different times to the Quzſtors. He had likewiſe given J. s. d. 
950 drachmas to each of his ſoldiers. TE, | 30 13 62 
He gave a feaſt to the whole People, at which above 100000 caſks 
(containing twelve gallons each) of Greek wine were conſumed. He 
; : 8 adorned 
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The Roman HISTORY. Book VIII. 


Y. of R. by this ſervice for the injury of the Manilian Law, 


699. 


which had deprived him of his government. After his 
triumph, he entertained the whole Roman People with 
a ſumptuous feaſt, and was much careſſed by the No- 
bility, as one whoſe authority would be a proper check 
to the ambition and power of Pomeey : but having 


now obtained all the honours, which he could reaſon- 
; ably hope for, and obſerving the turbulent and diſtract- 


ed ſtate of the City, he withdrew himſelf, not long 
after, from public affairs, to ſpend the remainder of 
his days in a polite and ſplendid retreat. He was a- 
generous patron of learning, and himſelf eminently 
learned, ſo that his houſe was the conſtant reſort of 
the principal ſcholars and wits of Greece and Rome ; 
where he had provided a well-furniſhed library, with 
porticos and galleries annexed, for the convenience of 
walks and literary conferences, at which he himſelf 


_ uſed frequently to aſſiſt; giving an example to the 


world. of a life truly noble and elegant, if it had not 
an ſullied by too great a tincture of Aſatic ſoftneſs, 
and Epicurean luxury. b 

Wi come now to the famed coxspixR Ac, of which 
SALLUST has written the hiſtory, and which is the ſub- 
ject of a great part of Cictro's writings, He had inti- 
mations of it, in the very beginning of his Magiſtracy, 


but it did not break out till towards the end of his year. 


In order to a more perfeQ knowledge of this part of 
the Roman ſtory, it will be proper to give ſome account 
of the life and fortunes of CATILIN RH, the contriver of 
the intended miſchief, together with a character of the 
man, as formed upon a view of his conduct prior to 


that wicked conſpiracy : and becauſe the METHoD taken 
to avert the impending evil was extraordinary, and not 


univerſally approved, and was attended with very no- 
mentous conſequences, it may likewiſe be proper to ac- 
quaint ourſelves more particularly, than we have hither- 


adorned the public places and buildings with a great number of ſta- 
tues, but the moſt valuable thing which he brought from the Eaſt, 
was the Cherry-tree, unknown till then in Europe, but which grew in 
Pontus without cultivation. 9 : | | 
| | to 
2 . ; 
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to done, with the principal perſons, who, in the Senate 
appeared in. oppolition to each other on this occaſion, 
SALLUST. mentions. but three who made ſpeeches, the 

Conſul Cictro, CæsAR, and Caro. Of the firſt a 
good deal has already been ſaid; but we thall become 
better acquainted with him, by the following brief þi/- 
tories of CÆSAR and CATILINE 70 he lime of the wicked 
conſpiracy of the latter. And becauſe the hiſtories of 9 
| heb two Romans have, in ſome parts of them, a con- $ 
nexion with each other, it may be beſt to place them 1 
together, immediately belore SALLUsST's account of the $ 
diſcovery of the plot, and give firſt the hi/tory of Cato 1 
to that time, which has no connexion, or very little, with | 
either of the other, and is inſerted here only to make 
us know the character he hen bore, | 
Marcus Pokcius Caro, commonly called Caro 
Minor, or Cr of Utica, was great grandſon of Caro 
the Cenſor, and deſcended from a fon which the Cu¹ſor 
had, in his old age, by a ſecond wife, the daughter of 
one of his clients. Caro of (rica had, by both father Bit. Cat. 
and mother's ſide, one ſiſter, named Porcia. His mother 
by a former marriage had a ſon, whole name was Ser- 
villus Cæpio (for whom Cros fraternal affection was _. 8 
not leſs remarkable than that of Lucullus for bis bro- Vid. ſupr, 
*ther) and ſeveral daughters, of whom the moſt known We” 
was the mother of BzuTus ®. 
It is ſaid of Caro, that from his infancy he diſcover- 
£d by his ſpeech, his countenance, and even. his childiſh 
ſports. and recreations an inflexibility of mind; for he 
would force himſelf to go through with whatever he 
had undertaken though the taſk was ill ſuited to his | 
ſtrength : He was rough towards thoſe that flattered F 
him, and quite untractable* when threatened ; was r 


* 


arely 
ſeen 


All theſe lived together, and were bred up in the houſe of Li vias 
Druſus, their uncle by their mother, 2 man of weight in the govern- 
ment at that time. | TS 
When Caro was a child, the Italian allies ſolicited for the free- 
dom of the City; Pompedius Silo, one of the deputies, and wha hade 
contradted a friendſhip with Druſus, lodged at his houſe far ſeveral 
days, in which time being grown familiar with the children, he ſaid to 


2 


/ 


428 The Rowan HisTonry. Book VIII. 
Y. of R. (cen to laugh, or even to ſmile; not eaſily provoked to 
69% anger, but, if once incenſed, hard to be pacified. 
YLLA, having had a friendſhip with the Father of 
Caro, ſent often for him and his brother, aid talked 
fanyliarly with them. CaTo, who was then about four- 
teen years of age, ſeeing the heads of great men brought 
Flut. in (hither, and obſerving the ſighs of thoſe that were pre- 
_ ſent, aſked his Preceptor, Mpy does no body kill this 
man 2— Becauſe, ſaid the other, He is feared more than be 
is hated. The boy replied, by then did not you give 
me a ſword, when you brought me hither, that I might have- 
ſtabbed him, and freed my country from this ſlavery. . 
He learnt the principles of the Stoic philoſophy (which 
ſo well ſuited his character) under ne of Tyre, 
and applied himſelf diligently to the ſtudy of it. Elo- 
quence he likewiſe ſtudied, as a neceſſary | means to 
defend the cauſe of Juſtice; and he made a very con- 
ſiderable proficiency in that ſcience. To increaſe his 
bodily ſtrength, he inured himſelf to ſuffer the extremes 
of heat and cold; and uſed to make journeys on foot, 
and bare headed, in all ſeafons. When he was ſick, 
patience and abſtinence were his only remedies : he ſhut 
himſelf up, and would ſee no body till he was well. 
Tho?! remarkably ſober in the beginning of his life, ma- 
king it his rule to drink but once after ſupper, and then 
retire, he inſenſibly contracted a habit of drinking more 
freely, and of fitting at table till morning.” His fgiends 
endeavoured to excuſe this, by ſaying, that the affairs 
of the public engroſſed his attention all the day, and 
that, being ambitious of knowledge, he paſſed the night 
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Flut. in them, Well, wil! you defire your uncle to befriend us in our buſineſs ? 
Cat. Cepio ſmiling, ſeemed to conſent ; but Caro made no anſwer, only 
he looked ſtedfaſtly and ſternly upon the ſtranger : And you, ſaid Pom- 
edius, will not you, as well as your brother, interceed with your uncle 
in our hebalf? Caro ſeeming by his ſilence and by his look to reject 
their petition, Pompedius ſnatched him up, and, holding him out of the 
| window, ſhook him ſeveral times, threatening to let him fall, if he 
would not comply : the boy remained unmoved and ſeemingly uncon- 
cerned :* whereupon Pompedius, ſetting him down again, faid ſoftly to 
his friends. were this child a man, I believe we ſhould not gain | 
one voice among the People.“ | 
| EE at. \ 


{ 
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at table in the converſation of ſtipling ] philoſophers. 


Casar wrote, that Caro was once found dead drunk 


at the corner of a ſtreet by a great number of people, 
who were going early in the morning to the levee 
of ſome great man; and that when, by uncovering his 
face they perceived who it was, they bluſhed for ſhame, 


429 


You would have thought, added Cs AR, that Cato bad F wp Ep. 
found them drunk, not they bim. Pliny obſerves, that by: 


He affected ſingularity, and, in things indifferent, to a 


this reflection, CæsA R praiſes his enemy, at the ſame 
time that he blames him. And Seneca (his extravagant Sen. de 


panegyriſt) ventures: to aſſert, that it is eaſter to prove Trang. 
drunkenneſs to be a virtue, than Caro to be vicious. Vit. 15. 


directly contrary to the taſte and faſhions of the age, 
[which ſome hold to be a ſure mark of a flaw in the 


underſtanding.) Magnanimity and conſtancy are ge- 


nerally aſcribed to him; and Seneca would fain make 
that haughtineſs and contempt for others, which, in 
Caro, accompanied thoſe virtues, a matter of praiſe. 
Caro, ſays Seneca, having received a blow in the face, 
neither took- revenge nor was angry ; he did not even 


virtue raiſed him fo high, that injury could not reach 


him. He is reputed to have been chaſte in his youth. pj 


His firſt love was Lepida, but when the marriage was 


upon the point of being concluded, MerELLus Scipio, 


to whom ſhe had been promiſed, interfered, and the pre- 
ference was given to him. This affront extremely exaſ- 
perated our Stoic : He was for going to Law with Sc1- 
plo, and when his friends had diverted him from that 


deſign, by ſhewing him the ridicule of it, he revenged 


himſelf by making verſes upon his rival, When this 


firſt flame ſubſided, he married Atilia, the daughter of 


Serranus, had two children by her, and then divorced 
her for her very indiſcreet condudt. 


It has been already mentioned, that he ſerved as a Vid. ſupr. 


& Flut. | 


5 pardon the affront, but denied that he had received it : His 2 * 


p. c. 15. 
ut. 


volunteer under Gellius in the war of Spartacus, and P. 282. 


/ 


4 Cato wino e Zimum, curis publicis fatigatum. Sen. de 
Tranq. Vitæ c. 15. 1 


- when 
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Y. of R. when military rewards were offered him by the com- 


mander, refuſed them, becauſe he thought he had no 
title to them. 
Some yeats aftet, he went a Legionary Tribune into 
Macedonia, under the Prætor Rubrins : In which ſtation 
he appeared, in his dteſs and during a march, more 
like a private ſoldier than an officer; but the dignity 
of his manners, the elevation of his ſentiments, and 
the ſuperiority of his views, ſet him far above thoſe, 
who bore the titles of Generals and Proconſuls. It is 
faid that CaTo's defign in all his behaviour, was to 
engage the ſoldiers to the love of virtue; whoſe affec- 
tions he engaged thereby to himſelf, without having 
that in his intention. For the ſincere love of virtue (adds 
Plutarth) implies an affection for the virtuons. Thoſe 
who praiſe the worthy without loving them, pay ho- 
mage to their glory; but are neither admiters, nor imi- 
tators of their virtues. | 
When the time of his ſervice expired, and he was 
e the army, the ſoldiers were all in tears, ſo ef- 
fectually had he gained their hearts by his condeſcend- 
ing manners, and ſharing in their labours [as Maz1vs 
had uſed to do.] | 

Before he returned to Rome, he reſolved to make 
the tour of. 4fa (where Pomyey then was, at the head 
of the Roman armies) not only to fee that fine country, 
but to acquaint himfelf with the manners of its inhabi- 
rants, add be an eye-witnels of the condition of its 
ſtates and provinces. In the courſe of his travels he 
came to Antioch, curious to fee one of the fineſt cities 
of the Eaſt. When not far from it, he perceived, 
without the gates, a multitude of people in white ha- 
bits, and, on both ſides of the way, young perſons and 
children ranged in order. He imagined, that this was 
aan | 55 his reception; which diſpleaſed him: for 
he dil not affect pomp and ceremony. He was tra- 
velling on foot according to his conſtant cuſtom, but 
his friends being on horieback, he ordered them to dit: 
mount, in civility to TRAD who he believed were come 
out with a deſign to do him honour, [Among them 
| were 
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were the Prieſts, and the Magiſtrates of the city.] But 


' when he was at ſome ſmall diſtance, the perſon who had Vid. fupr. : 


ranged the multitude in order, having a crown upon OR 25 
his head, and a ſtaff in his hand, came forwards, and : 
aſked him, where he had left Demetrius [Pompty's 
freedman] and whether he would ſoon arrive? On that 


. queſtion, the friends of CA ro burſt out into a loud 


laugh; but, for himſelf, ever ſerious and auſtere, he 
went on, without anſwering one word to the man who 
had queſtioned him; but cried out, Oh wretched city! 

We are told, that CaTo coming to make his com-Plut. in 
pliments to Pou EY at Epbeſus [no body knows when] Cat. 
that General ran to meet him, and gave him the high- 
eſt praiſes both while preſent, and after he was with- 
drawn ; but did not preſs his worthy gueſt to ſtay 


with him, as he uſed to do other young Romans. 


After his return home he was choſen to the Quæſtor- Id. ibid. 


ſhip, and had ſcarce entered upon his charge, when he 


made a grat reformation in the Quæſtor's office, and 
particularly with regard to the Regiſters. 

Theſe Regiſters, whoſe places were for life, and through 
whoſe hands inceſſantly paſſed the public accounts, be- 
ing to act under young Magiſtrates unexperienced in 
buſineſs, aſſumed an air of importance; and, inſtead of 
aſking orders from the Quzſtors, pretended to direct 
and govern, as if they themſelves were the Quzſtors. 
Caro reduced them to their proper ſphere. One of 
theſe fellows had the e e. of CaTuLvus, then 
CengoR *, whom he engaged to go to the Quzſtor's 
office to ſolicit for him. As CaTuLvus lived in friend- 


: ſhip with Caro, and was of the ſame faction, he doubt- 


Julian, the Apoſtate, revived tlie reproach, ſeveral ages afterwards, 
againſt the inhabitants of Antioch, when he was angry with them. 
Fulian, Miſopog. h 
»The other CEN SsOR, was Crassus. Theſe Magiſtrates diſcharg- 
ed no one function belonging to their office. A diſpute aroſe between 
them, in relation to the people of Gallia Tranſpadana, to whom 
Ca ass us, ſupported by Cæs AR, was for granting the freedom of the 
City. CaTuLus oppoſed the deſign; and the collegues agreed in 
nothing, but the reſolution to abdicate their office ; which they aQually 
did. Plut. in Craff. & Suet. in Ca.. | 
ed. 


- 
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Y. of R. ed not of ſucceſs in his application. But the Quæſtor 


* 


remonſtrated to him, that the perſon, for whom he 


intereſted himſelf, was very criminal, having forged a 
will. CaTULus, nevertheleſs, ſued for favour, on his 


own account, to the guilty Regiſter. Hereupon Cato 


expoſtulated with the Patriot, on his acting a part ſo 
inconſiſtent with his dignity, and his virtue; but find- 


ing him ſtill perſiſt in his ſolicitation, ſaid to him, in a 


very different tone of voice, It would be a great ſhame 


for you, CAaTULUs, if while you are CE NSR, and 
charged with the inſpection of our manners, 1 ſhould order- 


my ſerjeants to turn you out of my office. Angry and 
confounded, CaTuLus opened his mouth, as if to re- 


£ ply; but having nothing reaſonable to ſay, retired ſi- 


lent and out of countenance. However, he managed 
ſo knaviſhly, as to fave the Regiſter from any further 


puniſhment, than the loſs of his. employment and fal- 


lary. 


People, was his making the aſſaſſins, to whom SyLLa 
had given conſiderable rewards out of the treaſury, for 
murthering the proſcribed, diſgorge their gains. 
Plutarch tells us, that Caro was ſo exact in perform- 
ing the duties of a Senator, as to be always the firſt 
who came to the houſe, and the laſt who left it; and 


that he never quitted Rome during thoſe days, when 


the Senate was to fit. | 5 
Nor did he fail to be preſent at every Aſſembly of 
the People, that he might awe thoſe who, by an ill- 


Judged facility, beſtowed the public money in largeſſes, 


and frequently through mere favour granted remiſſion 
of debts due to the State. At firſt his auſterity and 
ſtiffneſs dilpleaſed his collegues, but afterwards they 
were glad to have his name to oppole to all the un- 


juſt ſolicitations, againſt which they would have found 
it difficult to defend themſelves. Caro very readily 


took upon him the taſk of refuſing. 


The amount of all this ſeems to be, that Caro had 


been a ſtout, ſtubborn, ill-natured boy ; that he affec- 
ted ſingularity when a man; yet was capable _— 
5 , | | riend- 


One thing by which Caro extremely pleaſed the | 


- 


4 
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friendſhip ànd of love; was condeſcending to his infe- | 
riors; a brave and hardy ſoldier; a good ſenator ; in 
his principles a Stoic; in his practice chaſte and tempe- 
rate, only a little given to tipling in good company ; 
complexionally true and honeſt; and aſpiring to the 
character of rigid, unrelenting juſtice. 


. * 


Catus JuLtus Cæsa was born in the year of Rome pigh. ad 
654, in the Conſulſhip of M. Ax rowius and A. Pos r- ann. 654, 
HUMIUS ALBINUS. win racy family was Patrician : & 670. 
It had been tranſplanted from Alba to Rome by king 
Torrrus HosT1Livs, and from the beginning of the 
Commonwealth had been adorned with the higheſt dig- 
nities. CæsAR was in his ſixteenth year when he loſt Plin. vii. 
his father, of whom all that we know 1s, that he. had 53: 
been Pretor, and that he died ſuddenly one morning Auct. de f 
while putting on his ſhoes. C SAR s mother was Au- Cauſ. Cor. 4 
relia, a lady of merit, and of a very noble family, Eloq. c. | 
though Plebeian; ſhe.is much prailed for the care ſhe**: | 
155 took of her ſon's education. It has been already | ; 
| mentioned, that in the year 671, he was in great dan- j 
ger of being put to death as a Marian, being the ne- 
; phew of Mar1ius's wife Julia, and having married 
a Cinna's daughter, whom all the tremendous power of 
F the Dictator could not induce him to repudiate. He 
\ Was ſaved through the interceſſion of the friends of his 
* family; to whom, at the ſame time, Sv LHA is ſaid to have 
foretold, that the youth, for whom they interceded, Suet. J. 


| + would one day be the ruin of their party. Suetonius Cæſ. 1. 
> adds, that Syi.La often admoniſhed the Optimates to be 
57 upon their guard againſt that looſe-girded boy. 
d It is (aid, that the JuL11 traced back their origin to Juus the Suet. in 
y ſon of Qu x As, and therefore, without doubt, the grandſon of VENUS. Cæſ. 6. 
5 The firſt of the Julian family, who bore the ſurname of CAR was 
d 'Sex. JuLivs C SAR, Prætor in the year of Nome 5 45. It is general- 

php thought that this ſurname denotes an infant, for the birth of whom 
ly it was neceſſary to cut open the mother's-womb, a Cæſo matris utero, 

Plin. vii. 9. and that very dangerous and uncommon operation, called 

ad the Ce/arian operation, has its name from thence. According to an- 
\C- other etymology, CxsaR fignifies a child born with Jong hair, a CE- 
18 /arie. | | | CERT 
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The ROMAN HISTORY. Book VIII. 
But CæsaAR, tho' he thus eſcaped being murdered 
by the Dictator, did not think it ſafe for him to conti- 
nue in /taly; he paſſed into Afia , made his firſt cam- 
paigus under Minucius Thermus, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his courage, and, at the taking of Mitylene, acquired 
the honour of a civic crown, Which was given him by 
his general. | : | | 
From thence he went to the army of SRRVILIus 
 I8avkicus, then commander againſt the pirates in Cili- 
P cia, but be did not ſtay long there. Upon the news 
of SyLLa's death he returned to Rome, and was very“ 
active in obtaining an amneſty for thoſe of the Marian 
party. Following the example of young perſons deſir- 
ous of acquiring a name, he accuſcd of extortion Dola- 
bella, who had been Conſul in the year 672, and on his 
return from his government of Macedonia had obtain- 
ed the honour of a triumph. Casar produced a great 
number of witneſſes againſt the accuſed, and, tho' not 
twenty-three years of age, pleaded the cauſe in ſo 
maſterly a manner, that his diſcourſe was cited above 
a hundred years after his death, as not to, be. read 
without admiration. Nevertheleſs, HozTtens1us and 
CoTTA, who were then the leading men at the bar, ſav- 
ed Dolabella by their eloquence; and CæsR is ſaid to 
have been mortified at his failure of ſucceſs, To per- 
fect himſelf in eloquence, he ſoon after went to Rhodes, 
to hear the leſſons of Apollonius Molo the rhetorician, 
under whom Ci ENO had improved his talents. In his- 


u Suetorius, who ſeems to delight in expatiating on the private vices 
imputed to thoſe whoſe lives he writes, els us, that Czsar incura- 
bly hurt his character, by his familiarity with Nicomedes, king of 
Bithynia, a prince of corrupt manners, to whoſe court he went twice; 

but that this was the only blot upon him of that ſort. Pudicitie ejus 
ſamam nihil quidem præter Nicomedis contubernium læſit, gravi tamen & 
perenni opprobrio & ad amnium convitia eæpoſito. The hiſtorian gives us 
many ſevere ſtrokes upon him, but they are all from perſons intereſted 
to diſhonour him, and whoſe malice is evident, whether they ſpoke 

truth or not. His gallantries, mentioned by this writer, were not 

what would diſtinguiſh his character from thoſe of his contemporaries ; 

and he had Ca ro's teſtimony to his exemplary ſobriety. Swer. in Ce. 

13 | | | 

| paſſage 


.» 


Chap. IX. 
paſſage thither he was taken by pirates near the iſle of 
 Pharmacuſa, which lies oppoſite to the city of Miletus 


only his phyſician, and two domeſticks, remained 


The Roman HISTOR v. 


in Aſiu. To theſe robbers he behaved himſelf, though 
theic priſoner, as if he had been their maſter. When 
they aſked him twenty talents for his ranſom, he laugh- 


ed at them, telling them they did not know who their 


priſoner was; and he promiſed them fifty: After which 
he diſpatched moſt of his attendants to the neighbour- 
ing cities, to collect that ſum for him; and with 


eight and thirty days in the power of thoſe villains, and 
during all that time maintained an air of command ; 


ſo that when he laid down to ſleep, if they diſturbed 


him with their noiſe, he ſent them orders to be ſilent. 
To amuſe himſelf he compoſed verſes and oratorical diſ- 


. courſes, which he afterwards read to the pirates; and 
if they did not admire his performances, he called 


them fools and barbarians ; and though he made him- 
ſelf familiar with them, and took part in their ſports 
and exerciſes, yet he always ſuſtained his dignity, and 
threatened them from time to time with crucifixion. The 
pirates were not diſpleaſed with his eaſy manner, and 
were far from taking his menaces to be ſerious. However, 
when he had paid them the ſum promiſed, he cauſed 
himſelf to be conveyed to Miletus, and, having there with 
wonderful activity fitted out all the ſmall veſſels he 
found in that port, came by ſurpriſe upon the pirates, 
who were ſtill at anchor near the iſle of Pharmacuſa. 


He ſunk ſome of their ſhips, and took others; and hav- 


ing put his priſoners into confinement at Miletus, went 
immediately to Junius, the Proconſul of Afia, who 
was then in Bithynia, to aſk his orders for puniſhing 
them. The Proconſul, weak, avaricious, and envious 
of the young man's glory, anſwered, That he did not 
intend to have the priſoners executed, but to ſell them, 


Caſ. 


Plut. in J. 


C=$S4R returned to Miletus with all expedition, and by 


his own private authority, before any orders could 
come from the Proconſul, cauſed the pirates to be cru- 


cified as he had often threatened them he would do: 


F f 2 Only, 
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Y. of R. Only, to mitigate the puniſhment, he directed that 


their heads ſhould be firſt ſtruck off. 
From thence he went to Rhodes, purſuant to his firſt 


deſign, but did not continue there long. MiTtyHRIiDA- 


ES Was at that time ravaging the neighbouring coun- 


tries: whereupon Cæs an, that he might not appear 


idle and indolent, when the allies of Rome were threat- 


ened with danger, went over from Rhodes into Aſia, 
and, having aſſembled ſome troops, drove the king's 


lieutenant out of the province, and thereby kept the 


cities; that were wavering, from a revolt. 


On his return to Rome, he employed all poſſible me- 


thods to make himſelf friends, gain the multitude, and 


draw all eyes upon him. He was frequently the advo- 
cate of the diſtreſſed ; his manners were affable and 


lite, condeſcending to the loweſt of the People; nod 


he was magnificent in his retinue and his table. His 
enemies imagined, that he would ſoon be ruined by 


his expences, and that his credit would ſoon expire with | 


his patrimony. And indeed he was ruined as to his 
fortune ; for before he obtained any Magiſtracy he was 
thirteen hundred talents in debt; but his credit with 


the multitude” had taken deep root. It ſeems to be 


agreed, that he was what is called a man of pleaſure, 


and was much in favour with the women. In his early 


youth He had an intrigue with Servilia, Caro's ſiſter, 
the mother of BRurus; and riper years did not put 
an end to it. 


The firſt office which he obtained by the ſuffrages of 


the People, was that of Military Tribune, or Tribune of 
the ſoldiers, and in that poſt he ſupported, with all his 
credit, thoſe who were for reſtoring to the Tribunes of 


the People, all the privileges and authority, of which 


Sy had deprived them. 


The Marian party were much delighted with his be- 


haviour on occaſion of the funeral of his aunt Jos. 1A, 


the widow of MR tus. He made a ſpeech in praiſe 
of that lady in the Forum; and cauſed images of Ma- 
RIVS to be carried in the ſuneral proceſſion: As no ſuch 
thing had been ſeen in public ſince SY LLA's ys = 

ip, 
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ſhip, this poldack occaſioned ſome clamours; but the 
People anſwered them with applauſes, were tranſported: 
with joy, and admired his courage. 

At the funeral of his wife Cox vn A, the daugtiter 


of CI x NA, Ca8ar increaſed the good will and affection. 
It had been 
cuſtomary to make funeral orations upon ancient ladies: 
but Czsar was the firſt who did that honour to a 
and for ſo doing was: 
now conſidered as a man eſtimable for the goodneſs of 
his heart, as before for a thouſand other ſhining quali- 
ties. Being Quzſtor * when he made theſe orations up- 
on his aunt and wife, he ſoon after ſet out for Spain, to 
perform the buſineſs of that office, under the Prætor, or 


which the People had conceived for him. 


young one, his deceaſed wife; 


Proconſul, Antiſtius Vetus. 


In the year 688, Corr and Torquaros being ; 


Conſuls, Casar was /Edile. In the games and thea- 


trical ” ſhews, which in this office he exhibited, accord- 
lag to cuſtom, he acquitted himſelf with a magnifi- 
cence, that ſurpaſſed every thing of that kind, which 
had ever been ſeen. 


47 


To do honour to his father's memory, Casar, | dur- Vid. ſuprf 
ing his Adileſhip, entertained the People with combats P. 493. | 
of gladiators, to the number of 320 pair; and he had note“. 


provided many more, but an alarm having been ſpread 


a By the Roman Laws, the tie between a Quzſtor and his ſuperior 
was ſacred. Cs AR, faithful to this maxim, expreſſed his gratitude 
and friendſhip to Vetus, by ſhewing great kindneſs to his ſon. 


It was at this time, that on ſeeing a ſtatue of Alexander, he is faid 


to have ſighed, and reproached himſelf for having done nothing at an 


age, at which the Macedonian had ſubjected the greater part of the world. 


He aſked his diſcharge, and quitted Spain, 3 the time, animated 
with a paſſionate deſire to ſignalize himſelf, and rajſe his fortune. 


d Among theſe ſhews there were ſome at the joi y expence of himſelf 
and his collegue Bibulus, others which he gave at his own expence, and 


this occaſio the honour of the whole to be aſcribed to C xa ; 
whereupon ibulus is ſaid to have complained in a ſtrain of pleaſantry 
of his own hard fortune, ſaying, that : ſame thing had happened to 
him as to:-PoLLUX, to whom, conjointly with his brother, a temple 
was built in the Forum, and that, nevertheleſs, PoL.Lux was univerſal- 
ly forgot, the temple being never called by any other name, than * 
tewple of Cas ron. Ser, in Ceſ 
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The Roman HISTORY. Book VIII. 
in the City, the Senate paſſed a decree to fix the num- 
ber of gladiators, that ſhould be allowed to fight on 
theſe occaſions. 

Cæsax ſeized the opportunity which his office of - 
dile gave him, to place in the Capitol, during the night, 
certain ſtatues of MaRius, which he had cauſed to be 
made ſecretly, with victories bearing trophies, and with 
inſcriptions that celebrated the conqueror of the Cimbri. 
At break of day the ſplendor of theſe ſtatues, which 
were maſter pieces of art, and finely gilded. drew. a 
mighty concourſe of rn and every body admir- 
ed fo bold an act, of which the author was preſently 
known by a!l the world. Many confidered this ſtep as 
an enormous crime, the honours formerly done to Ma- 
RIUS having been aboliſhed by the decrees of the Se- 
nate, They ſaid, it was an eſſay of CæsAk's to try 
what the Roman People were capable of bearing, and 
to pave his way to the tyranny. On the other hand, 
the Marians, encouraged by an event fo pleaſing, and 
ſo little expected, came flocking from all parts, and, 
by their number, aſtoniſhed thoſe who had imagined 


5 r. party to be almoſt annihilated. The Capitol in the 


Plut. 


ean time reſounded with acclamations; many even 
melted into tears at the ſight of thoſe ſtatues, proſcribed 
from the time of SyLL='s ſovereignty ; and they extol - 
led Cs AR to the ſkies, as a man worthy of the honour. 
of being allied to MRS. 

The affair was laid before the Senate, and it was 
upon this occaſion that Caivuius * ſaid, It i time, Ha- 
thers, to take care of ourfelves : for Sasa no longer at- 
racks the CommonwerAi.TH by undermining and ſupping, 
but by open aſſaults Nevertheleis, CAA, by his elo. 
quence, gained the Senate's approbation of what he had 
done. 

Suetonins tells us, that Cavin having, by his ſplen- 
did ſhews, gained the good will of the People, engaged 
tome of tne Tribunes to move for a decree, by which 


6 3 this ſententious m— 1 ſupr. p. 405 & 108 and 
more hereafter. 


| Egypt, 
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Egypt ſhould be aſſigned to him as a province; and 
that the pretence for aſking this extraordinary commiſſi- 

on was, that the Alexandrians had by violence expelled 

their king, whom the Senate had complimented with 
the title of Friend and Ally of the Roman Peopl=* As 

Egypt was not a province of the empire, it is hard to 


e gueſs 


4 « Tentavit per partem Tribunorum, ut ſibi Ægyptus Provincia 
<< plebiſcito daretur. Suet. c. 11 | | * 
M. Crevier is of opinion, that what Casar wanted, was a com- 

miſſion for reducing Egypt and the iſle of Cyprus into a Romay province, 

and this in conſequence of a Will ſaid to have been made by Alexander - 

III. king of Egypt, who died at Tyre : by which Will he left the Senate 

and People of Rome all his right to the inheritance of the Lagides. He 
adds, "Tis difficult to decide, whether this will was real or only pre- 
« tended. CicgRo mentions it in one of his orations, but without ex- 

e plaining himſelf clearly [ Cic. 2. in Rull.] Certain it is, that the Senate 15 
«« ſent deputies to Tyre, to take poſſeſſion of the money depoſited there 
by Alexander,—Cx84& was ſupported in his projet by Crassvs, g 
then Cenſor; but he met with oppoſition from Cx assvs's collegue, 

CATULUS, and from ſeveral others, who maintained that there was 

7 *« no ſuch Will, and that it was not for the honour of the Roman Peo- 

1 ple to ſeem greedy of the inheritance of kings.” To | 
> As to the pretenſion of the Romans to the inheritance-in queſtion, 
1 
d 


(ſuppoſing the Will to be genuine) M. Crevier gives us what he thinks 
the molt probable account. : 


« After the death of Prolemy Lathyrus, the Egyptians placed his 

£ daughter Cleopatra upon the throne. SYLLa, then DiQator, having 
= With him Pto/emy Alexander, the fon of another Alexander, Lathyrus's 

* brother, who died before him, ſent that young prince into Egypt. to 
_ © reign there jointly with Cleopatra. But Alexander at the end of nine- 
by teen days cauſed Cleopatra to be murdered, for which hortible cruelty 
* * he was himſelf killed by the people of Alexandria. | tuppoſe, that 
t- « this Alexander left a fon of the fame name, who, as his tather and 
. \ © grandfather had reigned over Egypr, had well-tounded pretenſions to 
45 * that kingdom, eſpecially as the legitimate poſterity of Lathyrus wy 
128 6 extinct by the death of Cleopatra. The Eoyprians, however, recog- } 
d „ nized Ptolemy Auletes, the natural fon of Laibyrns, Jef their king. 


„ + turther ſuppoſe, that the diviſions which Happened in £pvpt, 


.. » wWhilſt Pour was making war in A/ia, which occaſioned the 
4 | << ſending of Embaſlies to that general, aroſe from the oppoliie pre- 


tenſions of Alexander III. and Auletes. Pour v would not take cog- 
w ** nizance of this difference. Plalemy Auletes continued in poſſeſhon of 
the throne, and Aexander, withdrawing to Tyre, died there toon 
nd ** alter. | FM | | 
| ber and Prideaux, whom NM. Rollin has followed ia his Ancient _ 
ot Hſſtery, gives us a diiferent luccefſion of the crown of Eeypt from 
of x F114 % Lathyi u: : 
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The Roman HISTORY. Book VIII. 
of R. gueſs what the hiſtorian means: But whatever the bu-* 
690. ſineſs was, CæSsARH was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the Op- 
timates, and did not carry his point. N 
Mid. 143. In the year 689, he was one of the Aiſlant Judges 
to the Prætor, whoſe province it was to ſit upon the 
Sicarii, that is, thoſe who were accuſed of killing, or 
Plut. in carrying a dagger with intent to kill : and he concurred 
Cat. Suet. with the other Judges in condemning by the Law of 
J. Cef. 11. aſſaſſinate, thoſe, who in SYLLa's praſcription had been 
| known to kill, or receive money for Rilling a proſcribed Ci- 
tizen ; which money Cx ro, when he was Qugſtor the 
year before, bad made them refund to the ct, 5 
In the preſent year, 690, he ſued for the High-Prieft- 
| bood, vacant by the death of MeTrerLLus Pius; a poſt. 
. of the firſt dignity in the Republic. The Tribune LA- 
BIENUS had opened his way to it, by the publication of a 
new Law for transferring the right of elefting from the 
college of Prieſts to the People, agreeably to the tenor of 
Vid. ſupr. a former Law, which had been “ repealed by SyLLa. 


i 


p. 240 CæsAx carried this high office. before he had yet been 


of whom had been Cenſor, and then' bore th 
Suet. J. Prince of the Senate; and the other keen honoured with 
Cal. 13. a triumph Yet he procured more votes ag ainf them, even 
fh. mm their own tribes, than they both had for them cut of the' 
| whole number of the Citizens. | 
_  Hitherto all that we have learnt of Cs AR, is, that 
he was of the firſt claſs of the Nobles, a rake in his ear- 
ly years, and a ſpendthrift, but remarkably brave and 
intrepid, magnanimous, polite, eloquent, generous, li- 


% Laihyrus : But from a note upon M. Prideaux's text, I think it evi- 
dent, that U/ber's opinion is not to be ſuſtained: Græbvlus, in a note 
e upon the firſt Agrarian of Cicero, mentions the third Ptolemy 
Alexander, of whom ] ſpeak in this place. I thought this a point ne- 
«< ceſſary to be cleared up, and I know no better means of reconciling 
« the teftimonies of Porphyry, Appian, Suetonius, Plutarch, and Cicero, 
„than the plan which | follow, This ſyſtem connects all the frag- 
ments which we find upon this ſubject in different authors.” 


D beral 
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beral even to profuſion: That with regard to the pub- 
lic affairs, he was of the popular party, and had the 
courage to make funeral panegyrics on his aunt Julia, 
the widow of MR Ius, and on his own wife Cornelia, 


Ci xx A's daughter, whom he had refuſed to repudiate 
at the command of SyLLa, [with whoſe fovereign will 
and pleaſure Pompry ſhewed a mean compliance, by 

+ parting with Antiſtia.] That, when he was Adile, he f Vid. ſupt. 
exhibited very fine and expenſive ſhews, and replaced in P. 79% | 
the Capitol the ſtatues of Marius (of which action he 


obtained the Senate's approbation :) That, no/withftand- 
ing a Law made by SYLLA (as Suetonius ſignificantly re- 


marks) exempting from puniſhment the aſſaſſins, who for 


hire had killed the Citizens by him proſcribed : (which aſ- 
ſaſſins CA ro had the year before conſtrained, as villains 


and murderers, to refund. the money paid them out of 


the treaſury, in-reward of their bloody atchievements) 


he condemned them to ſuffer as guilty of murder: and 


that, by theſe popular meaſures, and his extraordinary 
liberality, he became ſo great. a favourite, as to be pre- 
ferred, for the High-Priefthood, to two eminent Con- 
ſulars, CaTULUs and SERVILIUs. 


It ſeemed proper to give this ſhort ſummary, con- 


taining every thing that is well atrefted, and of moment 


in Cæs ak's character and public conduct prior to the 


preſent time, that the reader may from thence, and 


not from the conjectures of hiſtorians, or party- men, or 


from predictions made of events after the events were 


paſt, form his judgment of the diſpoſition of this illuſ- 


trious Roman, when C1cERo was Conſul. For it may 
be obſerved, that almoſt all the modern writers on this 


ſubject have endeavoured „in imitation of ſome of the 
ancients, 


f Some condderciiins have already been offered i in the foregoing Vid. ſu pra, 


ſheets, to ſhew the injuſtice done to the reader, and the inconvenience p. 
Which may happen to the writer, by prefacing the hiſtory of a man's note © 


aQtiaps with his moral character; ſuch as, to the writer who has con- 
ſidered the whole tenour of his life, he may ſeem, upon the whole, to 
have deſerved. The character given by Plutarch of Malus, previ- 
ous to what he relates of the life and actions of that famous Roman, fur- 


niſned 


oY 
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V. 2 R. ancients, to prepoſſeſs their readers with the moſt un- 


114. 


p. 51. 


p. 52. 


favourable 


niſhed an inſtance of the injuſtice and inconvenience of that practice. 
What has been ſaid of CæSsAR by ſome hiſtorians, before they relate 
his aQtions, furniſhes another. 2, 

 Cicegro's Engliſh hiſtorian, ſpeaking of the dedication of the Capitol 


by CaTvuLus (in 684) after the rebuilding of it, writes thus: 


« On the occaſion of this feſtival he is faid to have introduced ſome 
« inſtances of luxury, not known before in Rome, of covering the area, 
« in which the People fat, with a purple weil, imitaling the colour of the 


« ſhy, and defending it from the injuries of it, and of gilding the tiles of 


*« this fabric, which were made of copper: For though the cielings of 


temples had before been ſometimes gilt, yet this was the firſt uje of 
Snus, however, is not ſup- 


* gold on the oulſide of a building. 
poſed by this writer to have had any-unjuſtifiable views in his intro- 


duction of thoſe inſtances of luxury. He was not like Czsar, © the 
grand pur poſe of whoſe whole iſe to ofpreſe the liberties of his coun- 


« try; and who, by his prodigality, was forced to repair his own ruin, 


„ ruining the Republic.] Cxsar, in the ſports exhibited for his 
„ father's funeral, made the whole furniture of the theatre of ſolid ſil- 


„ver: But the exceſs of his expence was but in proportion to the exceſs 
ef his ambition: for the reſt were only purchaſing the Conſalſbip, be ihe 
« Empire.” But why are we to ſuppoſe, that CæsARK was then more 
criminally ambitious than CaruLus ? The reaſon, I ſuppoſe, is, that 
* CATULvUs, being the ſon of that CaTuLus who was the ableſt 
© ſtateſman of his time, and the chief aſſertor of the Ariſtocratical inte- 
*« reſt, and condemned to die by MAx Ius, had inherited the virtue, as 
well as principles, of his father. Whether this be any great com- 
pliment to the tather, the reader will judge whep he has- attended to 
the following conjecture of our author concerning the ſon. 

„BRA ur us, after fuſtaining the ſiege of Modena, ſurrendered himſelf 
into PowryerY's hands, but being conducted, as he deſired, by a guard 
« of horſe, to a certain village upon the Po, [Oreſius ſays to Rbegium] 
„he was there killed by Pour EY s orders. This act was cenſured as 


* cruel and unjuſt, and Pon * generally blamed for killing a man of 


the firſt quality, who had ſurrendered himſelf voluntarily, and on the 
condition of his life: But he afed probably Ly the advice of Car o- 
* Lus in laying hold of the pretext of BxuTous's treaſon [fo called by 
* the conquerors] to deſtroy a man. who, from his rank and authority, 
might have been a dangerous head to the Marian party, and capadb/: 
« of diſturbing that Ax IsTOCRACY Which SYLLA had eftablijhed, and 


which the Senate, and zl! the better ſort, were very defirous to main- 


„ tain.” To this let it be added, that CaruLvus was by SYLLA de- 


clared to be the bet man in the Ri public: from whence we may (not un- 


reaſonably) conclude, that he was one of the worft ; that he was one 
of that tyrant's ſatellites, and had a heart, if not a hand, in all his refor- 
mations and maſſacies: And this will account for his being the zealous 
triend and defender of his brother ſatellite, Caritixe ; which has cre- 

ated 
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favourable opinion of CæsAR's heart and deſigns, be- 
tore 
ated a difficulty to thoſe who have entertained a high opinion of Car u- 
1. uss virtue, without ever aſking themſelves why; or, perhaps, be- 
cauſe they have found that CI cx RO ſpeaks well of him. Not one good 
action is recorded of Caro L us, except his oppoſition to the patl:ng of ; 
the Gabinian and Manihan Laws; which oppoſition we ſhall not rea- 
dily aſcribe to a concern for the public veal, it we call to mind bis mali- 
civus ® proſecution of CoxneL1us, on account of the ſeaſonable and ne- Vid. ſupr. 
ceſſary Laws propoſed by that honeſt Tribune. Of this proſecution M. p. 405. 
Morabin (Cictro's French hiſtorian) in bis excellent work, writes thus: 408. 
Les plus accredites d'entre les Senateurs porterent temoignage contre Hiſt. de 
cet ancien Tribun, et tout le peuple etoit dans une merveilleuſe per- Cic, p. go. 
e plexitE ſur ce qui en arriveroit. De quoi s agiſſoĩt i] au fond? Cor- 
* ELI us avoit là lui meme ſon projet de loi ; et parcequ aucun Tri- 
bun ren avoit usè ainſi avant lui, faute peut-etre de s etre trouve dans 
« les niemes circonſlances, il plaiſoit a HoxTEns1 vs, a CaTULus, a 
„% MeTeLLus Pius, a Lucuitivs, et a M. /fmitivs Leeipus 
d'en faire un crime [de L. Ee Majeſte] a ce Magiſtrat, pretendant 
qu'il avoit autant qu'il etoit en Jui rendu inutile la voye d'oppoſition. 
Le veritable attentat— c'etoit de leur avoir fait perdre le droit de diſ- 
nſer des loix. Tant il eſt vrai que les plus honnetes gens ſont ſu 
« jets a s oublier lorſqu'on les attaque fur leurs interets.” ; 
Again, Cicero's Engliſh hiftorian, ſpeaking of the Law propoſed by 
Manilius in favour of Pon Ev, tells us, that J. CasAar was a es- Midd. p. 
lous promoter of this law ; but from a different motive than the love 128. 
« either of Pour x, or the Republic: His deſign was to recommend him- 
* ſelf by it to the PEOPLE, whoſe favour, he foreſaw, would be of more uſe 
« to him than the Senate's” | ; | 
And was not this the deſign of Cict xo in his zealous defence of the Vid. ſupr. 
Manilian Law? Let us hear his panegyrilt. 319. 
He wwas now in the career of his fortunes, and in ght as it were of Midd. Vol. 
the Con ſulſbip, the grand object of his ambition; ſo that his conduct was l. p. 127. 
ſuſpected to fiow from an intereſted view of facilitating his own advance- | 
« ment, by paving bis court to PoMpeY's power But the reaſons already 
intimated [The reaſons are, The mutinous ſpirit in LucuLLvus's 
tzoops, and the loſs of his authority with them, which GLankio 
was ſtill leſs qualified to ſuſtain, and Pour Ev's ſucceſs againſt the 
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Pirates, and his being upon the ſpot with a great army] and Pow- 
PEY's ſingular character of modeſty and abſtinence, joined to the ſu- 
periority of his military fame, might, probably, convince him, that it 
was not only ſafe, but neceſſary at this time, to commit a war, which 
no body elſe could finiſh, to ſuch a general; and a power, which no 
body elſe ought to be entruſted with, to ſuch a man. This he him- 
telt /olemnly &fj.rm:, in the concluſion of his ſpeech : I call the Gods 
to wiinej., lays he, and eſpecially theſe who preſide over this temple, 


and inſpet} the minds of ali who aaminifler the fublic affairs, thut I 
| | ; « neliber. 
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148. 
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fore he makes his appearance upon the ſtage in the 


great ſcenes of action. | | 
1 | Lycivs 


& neither do this at the defire of any one, nor to conciliate Pour 's fa- 


Sour, nor to proture from any man's greatneſs, either a ſupport in dan- 
gers, or afſiſtance in honours : —Whatever pains I have taken in this 
% cauſe, I have taken it all, I aſſure you, for the jake of the Republic— 
« After ſo many honours received from you and this very honour [the 
Prztorſhip] which I now enjoy, 1 have made it my reſolution, Ci- 
tizens, to prefer your will, the dignity of the Republic, and the ſafe- 


cc 


< ty of the provinces, to all my own intereſts and advantages whatſo- | 


ever.“ 

That the able hiſtorian and panegyriſt of the ſaint, wwho-now probably, 
in the regions above, lives in the fruition of endleſs bappineſs, did not, in 
the preſent inſtance, believe him, notwithſtanding his ſolemm affirmation, 
we may gather, I think, not only from ſome words in the beginning of 
the paſſage above cited, but more evidently from what he ſays on occa- 
ſion of the ſaint's obtaining the Conſulthip. „ | 

* C1cERo was now arrived, through the uſual gradation of honours, - 
at the higheſt which the People could regularly give, or an honeſt 
Citizen deſire.— The ſubordinate Magiſtracies, therefore, being the 
«<< ſteps only to this ſovereign dignity, were not valued ſo much for 
„their own ſake, as for bringing the candidates ſtill nearer to the prin- 
*© cipal object of their hopes, who, through this courſe of their ambiti- 
© on, were forced to pradtiſe all the arts of popularily; to court the little 
as well as the great, zo eſpouſe the principles and politics in vague, and 
« to apply their talents to conciliate friends, rather than to ſerve the Pub- 


lic. But the Conſulſbip put on end to this ſubjection, and with the com- 


« mand of the State gave them the command of themſelves : ſo that the 
« only care left was how to execute this high office with credit and dig- 


« nity, and employ the power entruſted to them for the benefit and 


«+ ſervice of their country. 


+ Lib. 6. 
p 21. - 

Vid. Pref. 
to Midd. 


Lifeol Cic. 


P- XXV. 


Mai are now therefore to ſooſ upon CictrO in @ different light, in 
% order to form a juſt idea of his character: To conſider him a as an 
« ambitious courtier afplying all his thougbis and pains to hir own advance- 
« ment; but as a great Magiſtrate and Stateſman, adminiſtering the 
affairs, and directing the councils of a mighty empire.” 
The extract given above (p. 318.) from e Obſervations on the Life 
and Writings of Cict.ro, furniſhes a plain proof, that the candid author 
of that elegant piece does not believe what the orator ſwears, on this 
occaſion, concerning his difintereſtedneſs : neither does M. Crevier be- 
lieve him, as the reader may ſee by the note in p. 319. 

Well But Crct Ro's hiſtorian, upon the authority of Dio + [whoſe 
authority is to be of great weight when he places CæsAR in a bad light, 
but of no weight when he ſpeaks difadvantageouſly of Cict ro] tells us, 
that Cxsar had, befile the deſign ot recommending himſelf to the 
PEOPLE, another [leſs manifeſt to the world ;] and this was, ** To caft 


*« a freſh lad of envy vpm Pomyty, which, by ſome accident, might be 


improved 


„ 1 wake Herr 


and ſometimes neceſſary,” [N. 


of CaTiLiNe ; and likewiſe of the ſuſpicions entertained of Casar's Vide ſupr. 


having mentioned what SLL A anſwered to Ca5ar's friends and advo- Crev. Vol. 
cates, In that boy I ſee many Mak1us's, thus proceeds. Newer was X. p. 265. 
I predictian more exactly werified; and it proves that SYLLA bad great 


| ſeems to amount to no more than a diſcovery, that Czsar had too Vide ſupr. 
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« improved afterwards to his hurt.“ Nor was this the worſt ; for Midd. p. 

% His nE VIEW was to make the precedent familiar, that whatever 128. 

„ uſe PomPEY might make of it, he himſelf might, one day, make a 

bad one, For this is the common effect of breaking through the 

barrier of the Laws, by which many ſtates have been ruined, when, 

from a confidence in the abilities and integrity of {ſome eminent Citi- 

nen, they inveſt him, on preſling occaſions, with extraordinary pow- 1 

* ers, for the common benefit and defence of the ſociety: for though 

power fo entruſted may, in 8 caſes, be of ſingular ſervice, 1 
. Theſe two words, ſometimes neceſſary, 1 

ſeem to be thruſt into the period merely for the ſake of CI cxRO, who, Mi 

during his Conſulſhip, was inve ſted with the extraordinary powers re- W 


ferred to] © yet the example is always dangerous, furniſhing a perpetual . | 

«« pretence to the ambitious and ill-deſigning to graſp at every preroga- 1 
«« tive, which had been granted at any time to the virtuous, till the 10 
** ſame power, which would fave a country in good hands, oppreſſes it 7 
at laſt in bad.” | 4 _ 
We ſhall hereafter ſee, that this is-the very argument made uſe of by 3th 
JuLiuvs Cxsax againſt Cicero's diſpenſing with the Laws, in virtue M 
of his unconſtitutional, and (in thoſe times, when very. few of the no- g 1 


bles were better men than CATrIL INE himſelf) moſt dangerous powers 
from the Senate: Powers, with which, in all probability, Cicero 


would have been very unwilling to ſee any man of the popular party in- 


veſted, though even for the cruſhing of CATILIVI's conſpiracy. But 1 
the argument, perhaps, is of no force in the mouth of C SAR, be- N 17 
cauſe he was not of the number of Ci cEROꝰs honeſt men. 1 

What Cicero's Engliſh hiſtorian has hazarded concerning C SAR, | A 
when fitting as Judge on the Sicarii, I ſhall take notice of in the hiſtory 


a= 


being engaged in CaTiL1we's firſt plot. [The concern which CsAR, P. 423. 

had in the affair of Rabirius has been already conſidered. ] note k. 
To endeavour to blaſt the character of CR SAR as a Citizen of Rome, 

before any mention of facts, by him committed, that really diſhonour 

him as ſuch, is not peculiar to Cicero's Erpli/h hiſtorian. M. Crevier 


« penetration, and knew mankind extremely well, How was this pre- 


diction verified ? In what did Cæs AR reſemble Maz1vs, except in 
military ſkill, courage, activity and fortitude ? Did Cæs AA reſemble 
him in cruelty and abuſe of Power? CæsAR, in making himſelf mo- 
narch of the State, was more like SYLLAa than Mak l us, but he reſem- 
bled neither of them in their bad qualities. And SYLLa's /econd-ſight 


much ſpirit and honour to divorce his wife, meerly becauſe ſuch a p. 231. 
monſter as SYLLa hated her as Cinna's daughter. 
Again, As ſoon as Ca8ar was informed of SyYL1a's death, he re- | 
« turned ſuddenly to Rome, principally from the hope of ſeeing nexv diſtur- Crev. Vol. 
« bances, and to take advantage of the commotion; raijed by Lepidus— X. p. 473. 
4 = | | his 


: 5 9 | : | 
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V. of R. his inclination for that [the popular] faction manifeſted itſelf by the 
690. * ardour with which he laboured to obtain an amneſty for thoſe who bad | 
| been engaged in it (and were in exile).) Every thing being quiet in 1 
„ the Commonwealth, Czsar, who had not yet ſufficient power to ex- | 
cite commolions in it, &c. | | | 
Ibid. p. «© The ambitious defigns be then revolved in his mind more eaſily eſ- 
478, 479. © caped the penetration of the moſt diſcerning, as he was a man of 
„ pleaſure, or more properly ſpeaking, abandoned to debauchery. — 
„People could not conceive, that he could unite fo ſerious and fo ar- 
„ duous a deſign, as that of changing the form of the Commonwealth, 
*« with a life that ſeemed entirely engroſſed by follies and voluptuouſ- 
„ nels. Cicrro himſelf, whole penetration was fo great, and who 
<< foreſaw events at ſo great a diſtance [or rather was one of the moſt 
„ ſhort-ſighted of mankind, as 2 hereafter] was at a loſs in 
« reſpeQtto Camsar. I di/covered, ſaid he, in a'l his enterprizes, and 
&« bis whole condu?, a plan continually purſued for raiſing « himſelf. to the 
« tyranny. But when I ob/erved how curiouſly and ſkilfully bis locks were 
© adjuſted, and ſaw him ſcratching bis head with one finger, it could nat 
enter into my imagination, that ſuch a man was capable of forming, and 
« executing the deſign of ſubverting the Roman Commonzwealth.” [N. B. 
Plutarch adds, but this was not faid till a long. time aftor ; ſo that Ci- 
ck o foretold an event after it was paſt.] | N | 
It is wot to be doubled, but he bad that object in view from his earlieſt 
« years: For we find no ſtep of his, that does not tend thereto, and 
« this determinately and directly.“ How does this appear? Why, 
« He always ſhews himſelf intent upon reanimating che faction of the 
« Pecp'e, reviving the Mad x party, and oppoſing that of SYLLA. 
«+ "The firſt office, which he obtained by the ſuffrages of the People, 
* was the Tribaneſhip of the ſoldiers 3 and, in that poſt, he ſupported with 
« all his credit thoſe, who were for refloring to the J ribunes of the People 
« all the right and authority, of which dv L.a haw deprived them. [And t 
which Pour EV did aGiually reſtore to them; herein doing well and e 
wiſely in the judgment of Cic ENO. „„ WE Tg wo 
= On arri<i:g in ltaly [ /rom Spain] be jeized the firft occaſion that w 
p. 482. « offered for raiſing diſturbances ; and as he knew, that the States of : 
Ol „ Gallia Tran/padana, who enjoyed only the privileges of Latium, ar- 
« gently deſired to obtain the freedom of Rome, he made a tour through 60 
« their country, 10 exbort them to ad, and would have made them riſe and c 
© take arms, if the Con ul had not kept in Italy the troops that were to have 
« been ſent againſt MiTHRIDATES. 1hus this attempt of Cagak's 
« proved abertive, &c. This attempt, which has neither motive nor | 
e conſequence apparent, is imputed to CASAR upon the authority of Sue- 1+ 
« tonius alone; who ſpeaks of ſome Roman colonies, without mentioning at 
* Gallia Tranſpadana, or any other country; and tells us, not any evil | 
| « that Casar did, but what be would have done, if, &c.“ 2 hi 
Vol. XI. Speaking ot Labienu's proſecution of Rabirius,-—* Cagark ſet hin 
p. 445. to work; and being always intent upon depreiſing the authority of 
« the Senate, and exaiting the faction ot the People, made no ſcruple s di 
« employ the moſt odious means jor attaining his ends,” 11 
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the State) was a man of ſingular ſtrength both of body 


hand to execute the hardieſt attempt. From his youth 


His boundleſs ambition hurried him into extravagant 


ſo inceſſantiy did a guilty conſcience torment him.“ 
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Lucius SrRGius CATILIN AZ, of an illuſtrious fa- RON 


mily, (from which Conſuls, and Military Tribunes with Cie. 
Conſular power, had frequently been raken to govern 


and mind, but of a diſpoſition extremely vicious. He 
had a head to contrive, a tongue to perſuade, and a 


up he took pleaſure in civil broils, civil wars, rapine, 
and maſſacres. He was wonderfully conſtituted for 
enduring cold, hunger, and want of reſt; of a ſpirit 
daring, and inſidious ; expert in all the arts of diſguiſe 
and diſſimulation; greedily covetous of other men's 
wealth, laviſn of his own; violent in his paſſions, elo- 
quent enough, but not endowed with much wiſdom. 


and romantic projects, making him aſpire to things 


greatly beyond the reach of his abilities. 4 190 


SALLUST reports, that CATILINE, when a very young 
man, had been engaged in. many ſcandalous intrigues : 
that he had debauched a young lady of illuſtrious birth, 
and even a Veſtal Nun: and that at laſt, (poſtremo, i. e. 
relia Oreftilla, in whom no good man ever ſaw any thing 
to commend but her beauty, and finding her indiſpoſed 
to marry him, becauſe he had a ſon grown to man's 
eſtate, whom ſhe did not like for a ſon-in-law, he mur- 
dered him (at leaſt it was confidently ſo believed) to 
facilitate the wicked nuptials. * And this (fays the 
“ hiſtorian) in my opinion, was what hurried him to 
the execution of his atrocious enterprize. For his 
polluted foul, full of rage againſt both Gods and 
Men, could find no reſt either waking or leeping, 


Hence his face pale, his countenance ghaſtly, his gait 
and motion unequal, now quick, then flow ; in a word, 
his appearance was that of a man out of his ſenſes. 


E CATILINE was great grandſon to Maxcus Serc1us SiLus, who 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his RY on many occaſions, in the war of 
HanNniBAL. 


He 


not long before his conſpiracy) he fell in love with Au- *Y 


* 
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T. of R. He had probably been Quæſtor in the year 696, or 

3 677, and after the expiration of his Quæſtorſhip, lieu- 

24 8 tenant to Scribonius Curio, Proconſul of Macedon, A. U. 
: 678: and he was Prætor at Rome in 6866, Þ 

At the Conſular election, which was held in the ſum- 

mer of 687, P. AuTrRonius PATus and F. CoRNnNEL1us 

DYLLA were declared Conſuls : But their election was 

Salluſt. no ſooner publiſhed, than they were accuſed of bribery 

and corruptioa by the Calpurnian Law, and being 

brought to trial, and found guilty before their entrance 

into office, their accuſers and competitors, L. MaxLIus 

| ToxrqQuaTvsandL. AureLtus CoTTA, were proclaim- 

ed Conſuls elect. Some little time after this, CaTILINE, 

who, on the expiration of his Prætorſbip, had obtained 


Cl. 


Dio. lib. Conſulſhip; but, being accuſed of extortion and rapine 


6. Vid. in that government, was not permitted to purſue his 
| Pigh. ad pretenſions of - 105 | 18 
ann. 687. . 7 A 


h Te vero Catilina conſulatum ſperare aut cogitare non prodigium atque 
por tentum eſt ? a quibus enim petis ? a principibus civitatis, qui tibi cum 


Z. Volcatius Cof. in Confilio fuiſſet, ne petendi quidem poteſtatem eſſe vo- 


luerunt ? I 7g. Cand. - | 
Cictro's Engliſh hiſtorian imagines, that CaT1LINE came from A- 
Fri to ſtand candidate at the Conſular election hèld this year. His words 
Vol. XI. are, came to Rome this year 4% ahpear a candidate at the election.“ And 
353. M. Crevier writes, ſeemingly, to the ſame effect.— The Africans ſent 
** deputies to Rome to complain of the oppreſſions and violences of-their 
*« governor [CaTILINE] and many very ſevere cenſures were paſted 
Mo _— him in the Senate.” ¶ Catilina ex prætura Africam propinciam 
« obtinuit, quam cum graviter vexaſſet, legati Afri in Senatu tum abſente 
&« illo guæſti ſunt, multeque graves ſententiæ in Senatu de es didtæ ſunt. 


« Aſcon. in . Cand.] This, however, did not hinder him from 
tne 


returning to the City —when Leeipvus and VoLcaTivs were Con- 
&« fſuls (i. e. in 687) to ſtand for the Conſulſhip. But he no ſooner ar- 
* rived, than he was accuſed of extortion by CLop1vus.— This accu- 
« fation hindered his appearing among the candidates. The election of 
the Conſuls excited a great commotion. —P. SyLLa and P. Au r Ro- 
ius had been nominated : but two of their competitors, L. Cqr rA 
and L. TorqQuartvs, having accuſed them of bribery, and pioved 
- < the charge againſt them, they were deprived of their office, and theit 
** accuſers:nominated in their ſtead” 5 N 


« 


Father Catreu, after enumerating the Crimes of CaTiLINE, * i 


| thus: 3 
“ Suck 


* Cic. pro “ the province of Afric, came to Rome to ſue for the 


— 
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At this time, Cx. Piso, a young nobleman, extreme- 
Iv bold, indigent, and factious, was inſtigated by his 

1 l NEO, poverty 


Such was the villain who appeared in a white role in the preſence Tom. 15. 
of the People, to diſpute the Conſulate with TorQUaTus and Cor- p. 557, 
„ Ta.” The father does not ſuppoſe, that CariL IAE came to Rome 5 cg, 
time enough to be competitor with AUuTRoNIiUs and SYLLA, but ar- 
rived after they, being convicted of bribery and corruption, were de- 
clared diſqualified for the office : and the father ſuppoſes, that the Peo- 
ple went to a new election, at which CaT1LINE would have ſtood can- 
didate, but was not ſuffered ſo to do, becauſe of the complaints brought 
againſt him from Africa, and becauſe his trial was not over till after 
the Comitia, where ToxQuaTvus, and Corr were choſen Conſuls ; 
and this accords better with SaLLusT's account, than what is ſaid by 
the two other writers: For it is plain, from the words of the Latin | 134 
hiſtorian, that the decree, which prohibited CaT1LINnE's ſuing for the | 4 
Conſulſhip, was not till after the election of AuTRoNIvus and SYLLA X ZS 1 
to that Magiſtracy, and after their difgrace. L. Jullo M. Lepido coſſ. P. 
Autronius et P. Sulla, dgſignati conſules, legibus ambitus interropati, panas 
dederant. Poſt paullo Catilina, pecuniarum repetundarum reus, probibitus 
erat petere conſulatum, quod intra legitimos dies proſiteri nequiverit, And | 
may we not underſtand the words petere conſulatum to inean no more 3 
here than ambire magiſtratum in toga candida ? It would ſeem that | 1 
CariLIxE's coming to Rome, in 687, was not in the hope of being 1 
choſen Conſul at the election of Shat year, but to make intereſt, and ſe- i 
F cure friends, againſt the Conſular election of the next year [688.] For, | | 
as Mr. Kennet obſerves, thoſe, who aſpired to that office, generally de- 
clared their pretenſions about a year before the election, all which time 
they ſpent in making circuits round the City to folicit votes. And ſo 
8 Dr. Midaleton himſelf, in ſpeaking of Cics xo's ſuing for the Conſulſhip, Midd. p. 
tells us, that there were two years nece//arily co intervene between 133. 
t the Prztorſhip and Conſulſhip, the e186T of which was «/ually ſpent 
rin forming a general intereſt, and ſoliciting for it, as it were, in a pri- 


d « wvate manner,” (that is, as he expläins bimtelf afterwards, mixing with 

mM the crowd, careſling, and faluting the Citizens by name, when the 

te whole City was aſſembled in the field of Mars:) The seconp in ſuin 

11. for it openly in the proper form and habit of a candidate. And this latter | 
m | ſeems to have been Ca rILIxx's purpoſe : He came at the proper time 4.3 


n- to ſolicit and ſecure friends to ſupport him at the next Conſular election; 


ar- | which would be in 688. If be had ſtood candidate, and had been cho- 

u- | | ſer this year, 687, there would have been but one year between his 

of | Pretorfhip and Conſulſpip; and he could not have ſpent more time in 

do- ſolicitation, than the ſhort interval between the condemnation of Au- 

TA TRON1Us and SYLLA, and the nomination of ToxqQuaTUus and Co- | 9 
ved TA in their place. Add to this, that as CaTiLIxE, notwithſtandin 1 
zeir his eagerneſs to get the Conſulſhip, did not ſtand candidate at the elec- 4 
tion of 688, We may reaſonably preſume, that he was barred. from it 15 
ites . G g „ 11 
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poverty, and depraved morals, to raiſe diſturbances in 
the State: with him CaTiLing and AUTRONIUS enter- 
ed into a combination about the fifth of December to 


aſſaſſinate the Conſuls TorqQuaTus and CoTTa, in the 


Capitol, on the firſt of January; which done, AuTRO- 


virus and CATILINE were to ſeize the Conſulſhip, and 


ſend Peso with an army to take poſſeſſion of both Sparns. 


But their project ſome how getting air, they deferred 


the intended aſſaſſination to the 5th of February; at 


which time they propoſed to murder not only the Con- 
ſuls, but moſt of the Senators. And if CaTirive had 
not been ſo haſty as to give the ſignal, when not a ſut- 


ficient number of his aſſociates, were yet aſſembled be- 


fore the door of the Senate-houſe, (which fruſtrated the 


. deſign) on that day had been perpetrated the moſt wic- 


ked deed that Rome had ever beheld fince the founda- 
tion of the City. VN | | 
Not long after this diſappointment, P180, though he 


| He ob- 
tained the commiſſion by tlie intereſt of Cr assvs, who, 
knowing him to be a bitter enemy of Pomeey, favour- 


had no higher office than thay of Queſftor, was ſent in- 
to further Spain with the weed 0 ee 


ed him for that reaſoſf: nor indeed was the Senate back- 


Midd. p. 
RE: 


ward to grant him the province; thinking it an advan- 


tage to keep ſo troubleſome a Citizen at a great diſ- 
' tance from Rome; and beſides there were many who 


thought he might prove a* good defence againſt the 


wer of PoE, which was become formidable. But 


180, in the way to his province, was murdered by fome 


Spaniſh horſe of his own army. The hiſtorian adds, 
Some ſay, this was owing to his unjuſt, haughty, | 

ce cruel behaviour in command, which the Barbarians | 
Were not able to endure. 
e troopers were ſome old truſty clients of Po EV, and 


1 37 


that by him they were inſtigated to the murder. 


In 


by the accuſation brought againſt him of extortion and oppreſſion in 

his government. = | 
1 This is Sallu/?'s account. Cicero's Exgliſb hjftorian has choſen to 
add ſome particulars out of Sueteninn. This diſgrace of men fo me 
erſu 


C 


f . 


Others pretend, that thoſe | 
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In the Conſulſhip of L. Tos QuaTvs and L. Cor A 


[A. U. 688] CaTirineg was brought to a trial for his 


oppreſſions in Africa. Of his guilt no body doubted. 
Ciceko, in a letter written. ſome time before the trial, 
ſays to ATTICus, „If it ſhall be judged that at noon 


457 


day it is not light, I ſhall certainly have CaTiLing for 


«K 2 


erful and deſperate, [AuTx0y1Us, SYLLA, and Cartitine] engaged 
them preſently in a conſpiracy againſt the State, in which it was reſolved 


to kill the new Conſuls, with ſeveral others of the Senate, and ſhare the 


dia tens among themſelves : But the effe& of it was prevented by 
ome information given of the deſign, which was too precipitately laid 
for execution. Cn. Piso, an audacious, needy, factious, young no- 
bleman, was privy to it; and as Saetonius ſays [upon the authority of 4 
rabble of writers, Fanufius Geminus. Aforius Naſo, &c.] two more of 
much greater weight, M. Cx Ass us and J Casax ;. the firſt of whom 
was to be created Dictator, the ſecond his maſter of the horſe. But 
Cxassus's heart failing him, either through fear or repentance, he did 
not appear at the appointed time, ſo that CæsARN would net give the 
ſignal agreed upon, of letting his robe drop from his ſhoulder. e Se- 


nate was particularly er of Piso, and hoping to cure his diſaffec- 


tion by making him eaſy in his fortunes, or to remove him at leaſt from 
the cabals of his aſſociates, gave him the government of Spain, at the 


inſtance of CRAss vs, who ſtrenuouſly ſupported him as a determined 


enemy to Pour EY. But before his ſetting out, Cæs AR and he are 
ſaid to have entered into a new and ſeparate engagement, that the one 
ſhould begin ſome diſturbance abroad, while the other was to prepare 
and inflame matters at home : But this plot alſo was defeated, by the 
unexpected death of Piso; who was aſſaſſinated by the Spaniards, as 
ſome ſay, for his cruelty, or, as others, by PoE x's clients, and at 


the inſtigation of Pour E himſelf, 


M. Crewier, tho not over favourable to CæsAR, writes thus, I 


* cannot readily believe that Cs AR, whoſe diſpoſition was always far Tome XI. 
from cruel, could have a part in fo horrid a deſign, {the maſſacre p. 364. 


of the Conſuls and Senators.] I might ſay al:aoft as much for CRAS 
46 SUS.” : N 


Neither the authority of Suetenius, nor that of Dio, ought to be of 


great weight with us on this head, ſeeing they charge SYLLa with the 
ſame confidence that they charge AuTronius ; yet SYLLA is not once 


mentioned by SALLUST, as either guilty, or even ſuſpected of the pre- 


ſent conſpiracy ; and, being afterwards accuſed of it, was defended by 


HoxTens1Us, and acquitted : and Cicero warmly aſſerts his inno- 
cence. | 


k [t was in this year, as Cicero tells us, that thoſe prodigies hap- 


pened, which were interpreted to portend the great dangers and plots that Midd 


were now hatching againſt the State, and broke out tavo years after in 
C1ictra's Con/ulſhip ; when the turrets of the Capitol, the ſlatues of tle 
| EE S | Gods 
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F. of R.* a competitor !.” Nevertheleſs, the criminal had, for 


his advocate, even the Conſul ToRqQUaTus ; who, tho” 


not unacquainted (if we may believe Cicero) with the 


rumour of his client's having entered into a treaſona- 
ble conſpiracy, gave no credit to it at that time“: nor 
did the illuſtrious advocate find any great aieuley. in 
getting his client acquitted: For P. Clodius, the proſe- 
Cutor, a young nobleman as profligate as CA TILIx E him- 
ſelf, agreed for a ſum of money to betray the cauſe, by 
ſuffering the nivel to have, in reality, the nomina- 


tion of the Judge 8 * 


And the very next year ( 689) when Cicero was a 
candidate, in form, for the Conſulſhip, CaTiLiNg, be- 


ing then free, ſtood againſt him for the ſame dignity. 


It has been mentioned that, during that com petition, 


in order to give a check to the open and ſhameful prac- | 


tice of bribery and corruption by ANToN tus and Ca- 
TILINE, a new and more rigorous Law, than any in 
force, was propoſed,” but did not paſs , becaule the 
bune Mucius Oreftinus put his negative upon it. L his 
Tribune had been Cictro's client, and defended by 


2 


Aſcon. in „him in an impeachment of plunder and robbery ; 
Tog. Cand, ,c P P A, 


but, having now fold himſelf to his enemies, made 
I t the ſubject of all his harangues to ridicule his birth 
and character as unworthy of the, Conſulſhip : In the 
debate therefore, which aroſe in the Senate upon the 
merit of his negative, CicRxO, provoked to tind fo 


cc 
60 


Gads, a the brazen image of the infant Romvi.uvs Kb the wolf, 


were firuck down by lightning. In Catil. 3. 8. 

Catilina, fi judicatum erit meridie non Jucere, certus erit competi- 
tor, Lib. 1. Ep. 1. ad Attic. - 

n Quin etiam parens tuus, Tonne, Conſul reo de pecuniis re- 
petundis Catilinæ fuit advocatus - cui cum adfuit poſt delatam ad eum 
nr ip illam conjurationem, indicavit ſe audiſſe aliquid, non credidiſſe. 

rat. pro Sylla, 29. N. B. Torguatus, SYLLAa's accuſer, to whom 
Cicero addreſſes himſelf, was the ſon of that Torguatus, who, when 
Conſul, had defended CaTir.1ne. 


n A Catilina pecuniam accepit, ut urpiſſime . De 


| Haruſp. Reſp. 20. 


Hoc judicio abſolutus eſt Catilina, infamia judicum. Ut & Clodius 
infamis fuerit, quippe qui prævaricatus eſt. Nam & rejedio Judicum ad 
arbitrium rei videbatur e fadta. Aſcon. in Tog. Cand. 


1 « deſperate 


iy. 2 
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«« deſperate a confederacy againſt him, roſe up, and 
_ © after ſome raillery and expoſtulation ' with Muc ius, 

made a molt ſevere invective on the flagitious lives 

and practices of his 129 competitors, in a ſpeech uſu- 

ally called, In Toga Candida, becauſe it was deliver- 

ed in 4 white gown, the proper habit of all candidates, 

and from which the name itſelf was derived.” _ 
In this ſpeech CickRO reproaches CaTiLIiNE with all 
his crimes and vices, and particularly with his inceſtu-  _ 
ous wickedneſs ; his late plotting with Piso to cut off, .. 
the chiefs of the Senate © ; and his grievous oppreſſion of 
i | the Africans" : and he intimates to him, in a kind of 


6&6 
cc 

* 
(e 


* 


40 


menace, | 
g i 
3 d Hanc tu habes dignitatem, qua fretus me contemnis & deſpicis? . Wi 
Ja an eam quam reliqua vita es conſecutus ? cum ita xixiſti ut non eſſet 1 
4 locus tam ſanctus, quo non adventus tuus etiam cùm culpa nulla ſu- "nn 
beſſet, crimen adferret. In Tog. Cand. OM AED 7 
n Fabia wirgo veſtalis cauſam inceſti dixerat, cum ei Catilina objiceretur. vn 
[- ue abſaluta bec Fabia, quia ſoror erat Terentiæ Ciceronis, ideo ſic 1 
8 dixit eam i culpa nulla ſubeſſet; ita & ſuis pepercit, & nihild levius M 
| inimico ſummi opprobrii turpitudinem objecit. Aſcon. in Loc. 1 
Y Cam deprehendebare in adulterlis; chm deprehendebas adulteros ipſe ; 5 1 
3 cam ex eodem ſtupro tibi & uxorem & filiam inveniſti In Tog. Cand. ö Wl 
le Dicitur Catilinam adulterium commiſſſſe cum ed, que ei poſtea ſocrus fuit; | 1 
h eo flupro duxifſe uxorem cum filia ejus effet. Hæc Luceius guogue Cati- 9 
10 lina objicit in orationibus, quas in eum ſcripſit. Aſcon. in Loc. 
© Prztereo illum nefarium conatum tuum & pene acetbum & luctuo- 

Ie ſum populo Romano diem, cum, Cn. Piſone 6 


| cio, neque alio nemine, 
fo | czdem optimatum facere voluiſti. Ia 7og. Cand. FI 
N. B. Cicero ſpeaks here of this plot as a fact known: yet, in his 


If, Orat. pro Sylla, be ſays, it was not knowg at the time of CaTiLine's 
iaHin 688, nor known at the time of his ſecond. trial when all the Con- 0 
ti- ſulars appeared for him. DT We 5 As . 
4 Te vero, Catilina, conſulatum ſperare aut cogitare non prodigium 9 
re- atque portentum eſt ? a quibus enim petis ?—a principibus civitatis ? 9 
im qui tibi cam L. Volcatius Conſul in Conſiſſo fuiſſer, ne petendi quidem 1 
le. teſtatem eſſe yoluerunt :—a fenatoribus ? Qui te auctoritate ſua, ſpo- | 
0 iatum ornamentis omnibus, vinctum pene Africanis oratoribus tradide- 9 
runt. | My 
ou Ne ſe jam tim reſpexit cum graviſſimis veſtris decretis abſens notatus Wi!) 
eſt. | ns h bays = 
* In judiciis quanta vis eſſet, didicit, cum eſt abſolutus. fi aut illud ju- . 
lius dicium, aut illa abſolutio nominanda eſt.— diripuit ſoeios, leges quæſtio- "9 
ad nes judicia violavit; — quid ego ut violaveris provinciam przdicem ? nam oh 
ut te illic geſſeris non audeo dicere, quoniam abſolutus es. Mentitos 144 
ate "=O ele [ 


SD ; 
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Y. of R. menace, that, though through the iniquity of the Judges 


he had been acquitted on his trial for extortion and ra- 


pine in Afric, he would be brought into judgment again; 
and, for his cruel murder of Marius GRATIDIanus*© 


(a man dear to the People): and others, proſcribed by 
SYLLA (crimes Which he could not have the impudence 


to deny) would be condemned to a_ſeverer puniſhment than 

could have been inflifted on him for his male-adminiſtration 

in Aﬀric, had he been convicted of it. And we find that 
CATILINE, in the very year when Cicero pronounced 

this invective, was tried for thoſe murders before the 
Judges who fat upon the Sicaru, and who, though they 
 Seondemned Bellienus, Crit ixE's uncle, for killing O- 

* He was fella *, and condemned Luſcius and other ſatellites of 
killed by a Sy Tl A, for killing Citizens by him proſcribed, acquit- 
according ted CATILIN®, than whom none. was more notoriouſly, 
to Pi- or more odiouſly guilty. Aſcontus * ſays, that this trial 
tarcb. was after Carilins's repulſe from the Conſulſhip; 


which indeed is ſufficiently ſupported by Crcero's mow 


eſſe equites Romanos, falſas eſſe tabellas honeſtiſſime civitatis exiſtimo : 
mentitum Q. Metellum Pium, mentitam Africam : vidiſſe puto neſcip 
quid illos judices, qui te innocentem judicarunt : Oh miſer ! qui non ſen- 
tias 70e judicio te non abſolutum, derum ad aliguod ſewerius judicium ac ma- 
jus ſupplicium re/ervatum. In Tog: Cand. -- | 
© Quem aumicum habere poteſt is, qui tot cives trucidavit ? [Conſu- 
latum petis] ab equeſtti ordine ? quem trucidaſti, | | 
A Plebe ?—cui ſpectaculum ejuſmodi tua crudelitas przbuit, ut nemo 
fine luctu aſpicere, fine gemitu recordari poſſit. Ibid. 
Ejuſdem illius Marii Gratidiani quod caput geſtarit, objicit, quo loco di- 
cit Catilinam caput M. Marii geflaſſe, quod caput etiam tum plenum animæ 
E ſpiritus ad Sullam uſque ab Janiculo ad ædem Apollinis manibus ipfe 
furs detulit. Aſcon, in loc. 3 | OE 
Populum vero, cum inſpectante populo collum ſecuit hominis maxime 
opularis, quanti faceret, oſtendit. In Tog. Cand. | 
Quid, tu potes in defenfione tua dicere, quod illi [Luſcius & Bellie- 
nus] non dixerunt ? Que tibi dicere non licebit.—Denique illi negare 
potuerunt, & negaverunt : tu tibi ne inficiandi quidem impudentiz lo- 
cum reliquiſti. — præclara dicentur judicia tuliſſe, ſi, quid infician- 
tem Luſcium condemnarunt, Catilinam abſolverint confitentem. In Tog. 


Cand. 


rator's birth, his being a never man. Aſcon. in Tog. Cand. 
threaten: 


f The ſame Aſconius tells us, that AyTow1us and Carilixk, inf 
their anſwer to this inveCtive, dwelt wholly on the obſcurity of the O- 
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threatening him with it as a danger to which he remain- 
ed expoſed *. | 01, 6 Iv 


But what ſeems' here the moſt worthy of remark is, 


that the cruel murders with which Cicero, in his in- 


vective, reproaches CaT1LINE, murders notorious, facts 


confeſſed, and which the Orator has, in ſeveral parts of 


his writings, painted in the moſt ſhocking colours, are 
the very crimes, from the puniſhment of which he once 
reſolved to defend the criminal, for the ſake of makin 


him his friend; and unqueſtionably would have defend- 


ed, had CaTiLine been acculed in form, and brought 
to trial before the Conſular eleQion of 689; and pro- 


vided he would have condeſcended to'be the Orator's 


partner and aſſociate in canvaſſing for the Conſulſhip 
at that election. It ſeems very plain, that all the Con- 


ſulars did appear for Ca rIlIxx, (when brought to trial 


after his repulſe) thoſe Senators whom CickRO calls 

good and bhongſt men, and friends of the Republic : It is no 

wonder therefore that he was acquitted. + | 
In juſtice to the reader it ought to be here confeſſed, 


that the foregoing account of the 740 trials of CAT 


LINE, the one for oppreſſions, the other for murder, does 
not accord with what is ſaid of them, by certain mo- 
dern writers, who, with great reaſon, are much efteem- 
ed. Two letters from Cicero to ATTiCus, in each of 


e Hujus autem'criminis periculum, quod objicit Cicero, paucos poſt | 
menſes Catilina ſubiit, poſt effecta enim comitia conſularia & Catilinæ 


repulſam, fecit eum reum inter Sicarios L. Lucullus [Luceius] paratus 
erudituſque, qui Lenne conſulatum quoque petiit. Ibid. 
* bÞ Quintus Ci cE Ro, in his letter to his brother Marcus, De Petrie. 


Conſulat. mentions the ſhocking barbarity of CaTILIx E. Quid ego 


nunc dicam petere eum conſulatum, qui hominem cariflimum Populo 
Rom. M. Mariam inſpectante Populo Rom. vitibus per totam urbem 


ceciderit? ad buſtum egerit [Q. Catuli] ibi omni cruciatu vivum lacera- 


rit? Stanti collum gladio ſua dextera ſecuerit, cum ſiniſtra eapillum ejus 
a vertice teneret ? Caput ſua manu tulerit, cùm inter digitos ejus rivi 
ſanguinis fluerent ? [QUuinTus adds, with regard to CaTILINE's ge- 
neral courſe of life] Qui poſtea cum hiſtrionibus et cum gladiatoribus 
ita vixit, ut alteros libidinis, alteros facinoris adjutores haberet ? Qui 
nullum in locum tam ſanctum, ac tam religioſum acceſſit, in quo non, 
etſi in aliiy culpa non eſſet, tamen ex ſua nequitia dedecoris ſuſpicionem 
Telingquegtt ? | 1 N 
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n Dna 


Y. of R. which mention is made of ſome accuſation on which 


* 


Caralixt was to be tried, have occaſioned a deal of 


perplexity to the commentators upon thoſe letters, and 


to the tranſlators of them, and to modern compilers of 


Roman hiſtory, who cannot agree concerning the date 


of the ſecond of thoſe letters, nor the time when CA Tri- 


LINE was tried for extortion : Nor is it ſtrange, that the 
 moderns ſhould differ on theſe articles, ſeeing Aſconius 
and Feneſtella, cotemporaries, and both living in the 
reign of AvGusTvus, differ upon the queſtion, whether 


Crce«o did actually defend CaTiLing or not. 
The reader will, I hope, excuſe the digreſſion, if I 
ſtep a little aſide to examine into theſe matters; which 
I am diſpoſed to do, not merely for the ſake of aſcer- 
taining the facts (which, alone, can hardly be thought 
worth the trouble) but in order to be better acquainted 
with Cice zo, from whoſe writings our modern Hiſtories 


of bis Times are chiefly extracted. I ſhall. begin with 
inſerting ſuch parts of the two letters, as regard the bu- 


ſineſs in hand. 


Book I, Ep. I. Citctro to ATTICUS. 


* I fend you the beſt account, which conjecture ena- 


* bles me to give you, of the competitors I ſhall have 
“for the Conlulſhip. Galba is the only man who has 
&* declared his purpoſe of ſtanding, —[yet] it ſeems cer- 
e tain, that not only he, but Antonius and Cornificius 
5 will be candidates. —Some talk of Ceſonins. —& qui- 


certainly have CaTliins for a competitor, if the 
Judges will declare, that it is not light at noon day.” 


. Cicero ArtTicCo ſal, 


&« Petitionis naſtræ, quam tibi ſummæ cure eſſe ſcio, hu- 


<«« juſmodi ratio eft, quod adbuc conjeftura provideri p1fſit. 
% Prenſat unus P. Galba.—Competitores, qui certi eſſe 
„ Vuvideantur, Galba Antonius & Q. Cornificius.— 
* Sunt qui ettam Chum putant, Aquilium non ar- 
* bliramur, qui denegat.—CATILINA, fi judicatum erit 
** meridie non Jucere, certus erit competitor,” 


=y 


lius I don't believe has any ſuch intention. But [SHALL 


Ep. 
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1 ” 


Ep. II. Chanda to ATTICUS. 


In the couſulſhip of Lucius JuL1vs Casar and 


„ Caius Marcus FiguLus. My wife is ſafely de- 
„ hvered of a ſon. I formerly gave you a full ac- 
* count how things ſtood with regard to my ſuit for 
«the Conſulſhip. At this time I am thinking to defend 
my competitor CATiLINE; we have Judges to our 
* mind, yet ſuch as the accuſer himſelf is pleaſed with : 
* hope, if he be acquitted, that he will be the more 


fall out otherwiſe I ſhall bear it with patience. It is 
” great importance to me to have you here as ſoon 
as poſlible : For there is a general perſuaſion, that 
certain nobles of your acquaintance will be againſt 
me; and you, I know, could be of the greateſt ſer- 
vice in gaining them over. Wherefore don't fail to 
be here in January as you intended. Y 


| Cicrxo ArTIcO ſal. 
% L. Jod Cæs ARE, C. MaRcio Ficulo Coss. 


cc 


te ratiomibus ſcripſi anten diligenter, — Hoc tempore Ca- 
6c 


Ks competitorem noſtrum, defendere cogita- 
mus. Judices habemus quos voluimus, ſumma decuſato- 
ms ee Spero, f| abſolutus erit, conjundtiorem i- 
ce 
„ humaniter feremus. Tuo adventu nobis opus eft maturo. 
„% Nam prorſus ſumma hominum eſt opinio, tuos familiares, 
nobiles homines, adverſarios honori noſtro fore. Ad eo- 
rum voluntatem mihi conciliandam maximo te mihi uſut 
fore video. Quare Fanuario menſe, ut conſtiruiſti, cura 
« ut Rome fis. 

[L. Jol lo 3 C. Maxcto FicuLo Coss.) Sous 
le conſulat de L. Fulius Ceſar, & C. Marcius Figulus. 


CC 


On theſe words M. PAbbe de St. Real makes the fol- 


lowing remark. © [ya des difficultes extraordinarres 
% dater cette lettre, & les commentateurs s. ſont epuiſes. 
* Par ces Conſuls qui y font nommes ul ſemble qu elle ſoit we 
689, gui if leur anner. Cependant cela paroit comme 

« impoſſible 


ready to ſerve me in our common petition ; but if it 


« filiolo me auctum ſcito, ſalva Terentia. Ego de meis ad 


lum nobis fore in ratione petitionts : fin aliter acciderit, 
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impoſſible par le dernier article, od Ciceron exhorte 
Atticus à venir paſſer à Rome tout“ le mois de Jan- 


vier: car il ne peut entendre que le Janvier de cette me- 


me annee, puiſque c'etoil pour Paider a obtenir le conſulat 
de la ſaivante, ce qui ſe devoit decider, ſurvant la coutume 
au commencement d Aout, pour le plus tard. Or quand 
meme ſon fils ſeroit ne, & cette lettre ecrite le premier jour 
de cette anne 689, le tems ſero't bien court Tou- Penvoy- 
er en Greece, & pour faire arriver Atticus a\Rome, dans 
le meme mois. Cette conſideration jointe d ce que la plu- 
part des vieilles editions mettent Fanuarto ineunte, au lieu 
de Januario menſe comme il y a dans le plus correctes des 


nouvelles editions, a fait croirt a plufieurs commentateurs, 


gelle eſt de annte precedente 688, & que Ciceron a ſeu- 
lement entendu en nommant les Conſul qu'il y nomme, 


u ils venotent d'etre elus pour [anne Survante, & non 


pas qu'tls fuſſent deja en exercice, 


Mais purſque cette maniere dq dater ft þ fi bors d' uſage, 
que ces commentateurs n'en oft pi trouver un ſeul ex- 


emple, dans toute P Antiquits omaine, pour appuyer leur 
opinion, il me ſemble qu'ily* d bien moins d'inconventent 
@ croire que cette lett:e eſt effettrvement de I annee gu elle 
marque. Car il n'eſt pas impoſſible que Ciceron crit qu 

Atticus etoit deja en chemin quand il Fecrivatt. Peut 
etre auſſi ne comploit il pas qu Atticus put arriver dans 
tout Janvier quoiqu'il le lui ecrivit pour le preſſer da- 
vantage. Que ff la naiſſance d'un premier fils eft un 
evenement de nature d etie date plus particulierement, 
que par Panntee dans laquelle il eſt arrive, en Pecrivant 
a ſon me lleur ami, n'eft-il pas d preſumer que Ciceron en- 
tendoit quelque Jour particulier de cette meme aunbe, quoi- 
qu'il ne Pait point exprims? Que ſi cela eft, quel jour 
peut. il avoir entendu nalurellement, en diſant ſeulement 
gue ſon fils eft nt ſous tels Confuls, qu e le premier jour 
de leur conſulat ? comme nous — le premier jour 


de Pannie en diſant ſeulement le jour de Pan. Voila, 


ce me ſemble, de quelle maniere on peut ſe hazarder 
raiſonnablement d deviner, pur ſe determiner dans les 
diſficultés de cette nature, 25 non pas, comme la Plupart 
des eommentatcurs, par des ſubtilites de Grammaire.” _ 
| CICERO's 
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Cicero's Engliſh biſtorian agrees with M. de St. Real, Midd. Life 
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concerning the year in which. this letter was written. of Cie. 


lt is certain, that his ſou CIE RO's ſon] was born Vol. I. p. 
in this fame year [689] as he expreſsly tells us, in 


* the Conſulſbip of L. Jurius Cæsx and C. Makcius 
„ FicvLus. L. Julio Cæſare & C. Marcio Figulo Coff. 


„ filiolo me auctum ſcito, ſalva Terentia. Ad Attic. L. 
t. ep. 2. 0 . 

And Cictro's French hiſtorian is of M. de St. Reals 
opinion as to the day as well as year when Cick Ro hl 
wrote the letter in queſtion. La naiſſance du fils de pz; de 


Ciceron, ſe trouve fixẽe au premier jour de 689, dans Cic. p. ge. 


une lettre que le meme Ciceron ecrivoit a Atticus 
pour le preſſer d'arriver inceſſament, par la raiſon du 
beſoin qu'il avoit de lui aupres de quelques perſon- 
nes puiſſantes qui paroiſſoient vouloir le traverſer dans 
ſa demande. e 18 

M. Mongault, in an anſwer to M. de St. Real, has 


given reaſons for adhering to the opinion of the old 


commentators. But it ſeems his reaſons were of no 
weight with either of the ſaid hiſtorians, who could 
not be ignorant of what he has ſaid on this head. M. 


Mongault writes thus : Cette lettre [the letter beginning Mongault. 
with the words L. Julio Ceſare &c. ] a ẽtẽ ecrite peu de Remarks 


5 on Cic. 
tems aprẽs cedente, comme M. de St. Real en 10 


reconnu lui meme ſans y penſer lorſqu'il a traduit Exo Atticus. 


de meis ad te rationibus ſcriꝑſi antea diligenter, par je tome 7. p. 


vous ai ecrit, il n'y a gutres, fort particulierement ſur ma 89. 
pretention, ce qui a un rapport viſible à la lettre prece- 
dente: or elle a et? certainement ecrite vers le dix: ſeptiime 
de Juillet, donc celle-ci a dit Vetre avant le premier Fan- 


Vier ſurvant. uz 


Mais voici quelque choſe de plus deciſif. Ciceron dit 
qu'il penſoit 2 plaider pour Catilina ſon competiteur : or 
T affatre de Catilina dont Ciceron parle ici, fut jugte ſous 
le conſulat de CorTa & de ToR ATS (688) Cagan 
& Ficus n'etant encore que Conſuls deſignes. 0 

We ſee that all the four writers above cited take for 


granted, that the trial of Ca TIII NE, on the accuſation 


brought againſt him by Clodius, for male adminiſtration 
in 


| — 


1 
; 
ly 


De Roman HrsTory, Book VIII. 
F. of R. in Afric, is the trial concerning which Cictro ſays, in 
690. the firſt letter, f Carilixx be acquitted, I. ball cer- 
taiuly have him for a competitor; and concerning 
which he ſays in the fecond letter, J am thinking 10 


defend my competitor CaTiLINE,” 
Pre- poſſeſſed with this perſuaſion, M. de St. Real and 
M. Morabin, to reconcile it with the date of the ſecond 


letter, L. Julio Ceſare and C. Marcio Figulo CH. put 
off the trial to the year 689, when CæSsAAM and 


FrevLvs were actually in the Conſulſhip; contrary to 
the expreſs teſtimony of Cicero himſelf, who tells us, 
that the Conſul TorQyaTus with all the-ornaments of 


his Magiſtracy appeared at that trial, and was CaTi- 


LINE'S advocate | 
M. Mongault too, pre- poſſeſſed with the perſuaſion, 


that both the letters ſpeak of one and the ſame accu- 
ſation (viz. that of CaTiLiNE's male-adminiftration in 


Afric) in order, I ſuppoſe, to reconcile this perſua- 


ſion with Cicero's teſtimony concerning the time 


when CaTiLiNE was tried on that accufation, will by 


all means have L. Julio Ceſare and C. Marcio Figulo 


Cofſ. to mean when CæsAR and Figurius were Con- 
SULS ELECT ; but he ſtands alone in this particular. 

_ Cictro's Engliſh hiſtorian, through a ſtrange degree 
of inattention, has repreſented Crcrko preparing in 
689, a defence of CA TILI NR, in a cauſe which; accord- 


ing to the ſaid hiftorian's own account, had been tried 


and determined the year before“. | 

That the trial of CaTir1xs for his male-adminiſtra- 
tion in Afric was not the trial of which CicgRO ſpeaks 
in the ſecond letter to Arricus, is ſufficiently mani- 
feſt from comparing the two- letters together. In the 
firſt, Cicero fays, No body but GalBa has declared 
timſelf —If CaTtirine ſhould happen to be AcQU1ITTED, 
hall certainly have him for a CompeTiTorR. In the 
ſecond, he fays, I am thinking to defend my COMPETITOR 


Cariris. The trial therefore, referred to in the firſt 


2 Orat. pro Sylla, 29. et pro Cal. 4. ; | 
> See Middleton's Life of Cicero, p. 133. compared with p. 146. 
| letter, 


2. 


„ 


o 
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ſome modern hiſtorians, who treat profeſſedly of the 


rian adviſes us to uſe, in reading the Greek hiſtorians®: xxiv. 


and twice acquitted: bis ab/olutum efſe Lentulum, bis Ca- 


not decided (ſays M Mongault,) Aſconius maintains 


| LINE having found means to bribe both his Aecuſer 
defend him, though the Orator was well diſpoſed to do 


 CERo's views, which did not coincide with his own, 
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wen, was now over, and CaTiLing had been acquit- 
, he being actually at this time one of Cicxko's 
; " titors. 
this be not ſatisfactory, what follows will, I-ima- 
gine, remove all doubt; and may perhaps evince, that 


— —— — 


times in which Ci cRRO lived, are not to be read with- 
out the ſame caution, which Cicero's Engliſh hiſto- Mid. Pref. 
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PUT ARC, APPLAN, and Dio, who, he ſays, were 
Jubjeft to prejudices in their relation of Roman affairs. 
CATILINE was twice tried upon criminal accufations, 


tilinam. That his firſt trial was in the Conſulſhip of Ad. A Attic, 1 
ToxkquArus and Corr A, for oppreſſions and exactions , 16 a 1 


in Africa, cannot be queſtioned by any body who has tl 
attended to what CiceRo ſays in his oration for SyLLa, 9 
and in that for CokLius. {8 

But another queſtion ariſes * CICERO pleaded id 


for CATILINE or not, at that trial? © This queſtion is 1 


* the negative againſt Feneſtella: And M. Mongaulte, 1 
in ſupport of Aſconius's opinion, adds, ** There is no Frag- W 
ment remainmg of CiceRo's oration, nor any citation 

„from it An argument in which there ſeems but lit- 
tle force; becauſe as Cicero in his poſterior ſpeeches 
and letters reproached CATILINE fo often, and fo bit- 

terly, with all his crimes, it is not likely the orator 

would preſerve, and publiſh a ſpeech, wherein he had 

employed his eloquence to defend him. 

Cictro's French hiftorian is of opinion, that Cari- 


and the Judges, did not make application to Cictko to 


it. He imagines, that CaTILINE being aware of Ci- 


© M. Mongault thinks it highly probable, that Cicero, if he had 10 
defended CATILINE, would in his ſpeech in Tog, Cand. have reproach- I | 
ed him with ingratitude, as he did the Tribune Mrcius, whom he 1 
had tormerly detended, when accuſed of roovery. 14 


choſe 


pom 31 eee E 
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T. of R. choſe rather with money to purchaſe an acquittal, than 


690. 


Midd. p. 


139. 
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owe it in any meaſure to a man with whom he fo 
little agreed in ſentiment*. _ 

Cicsro's Engliſh hiftorian is poſitive, that Cictro 
did not defend CaTtiling, but imagines a different rea- 


fon for his declining that taſk. He writes thus: 


„ CaTiLINE was brought to a trial for his oppreſſions 


in Afric : He had been ſoliciting Cicero to under- 


* take his defence; who at one time was much inclin- 
© ed, or determined rather, to do it, for the fake of 


© obliging the nobles, eſpecially Cs and Crassus, 


Ad. Att. 


| 
| 


A. 2. 


Pf 


But 3 changed his mind and did not defend bim; 


'* or of making Ca riLIxE at leaſt his friend, as he ſig- 
* nifies in a letter to ATTicys: I deen (ſays he) at 
« preſent to defend my competitor Ca riUN, we have 
„Judges to our mind, and yet ſuch as the Accus R Him- 


* ſelf is pleaſed with: l hope if he be acquitted, that be 
«© will be more ready to ſerve me in our common pelition; 
« but if it fall out otherwiſe, I jhall bear it with patience. 


upon a nhearer view perhaps of his deſigns and traite- 
* rous practices; to which he ſeems to allude, when 
* deſcribing the art and diſſimulation of CaTiLing he 
„ declares, hat he himſelf ws once almoſt deceived by him 
* ſoas10 take him for a grod Citizen, a lover of honeſt men, a 
&« firm and faithful friend, &c. But it is not ftrange, that 


a candidate for the Conſulſhip, in the career of my 


 * CaT1Lina, qui quoiqu'accuſe de concuſſion & par conſequent 
exclus de droit de toutes les charges, lui paroiſſoit le pretendant le plus 
formidable. En effet argent qu'il diltribua a P. Clodius Pulcher ſon 
accuſateur et à ſes juges eux memes leva dans le tems cet obſtacle & 
il ne fut point oblige de recoutir a Ciceron, qui s' etoit attendu a le 
detendre & qui en avoit au moins eu la volonte. II getoit flatté 


qu'en ſe le conciliant par ce bon office ils &ntendroient mieux dans leur 


pourſuite commune, & que Catiline le prefereroit a tout autre pour 


| fon collégue: en cela je nai garde de vouloir juſtifier Ciceron ; ſur tout 


apres avoir eppris de lui que Catilina Etoit fi manifeltement coupable, 
qu'on auroit auſſi- tot nie qu'il fat jour en plein midi, que de detruite 
les preuves de ſon crime. | : 

Catilina preſſentit ſes vues: comme elles ne quadroĩent en rein avee 


les fiennes, il aima mieux acheter ſon abſolution à prix d'argent, que 


de s' engager à des retours, s'il arrivoit qu'il la dit a Veloquence d un 
homme avec qui il ſympathiſoit fi peu. Morabin. Hiſt. de Cic. p. 91. 
Pol is _ ambition 


L 
. 


* firſt rank and intereſt in the City, when all the Con- 
-< teſtimony in his favour. Whom Ciczro excuſed, 
_ © obſerving, that they had no notion of his treaſons, nor 


„ ſuſpicion at that time of his conſpiracy ; but out of mere 
% bumanity aud compaſſion defended a friend in difireſs, 


e ficult to make up matters with ſuch an accuſer, who 
* quitted, but reſerved to a ſeverer trial, and heavier pu- Tog. Cand 


in this paſſage of the celebrated hiſtorian's work. For, an 


in oppoſition to the aſſertion of Feneſtella, and gives 


it ſhould be remembered, that the queſtion upon | | bil 
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<« ambition ſhould think of defending a man of the 


« ſular Senators, and even the Conſul himſelf, Tok- 
„ QUATUs, appeared with him at the trial, and gave 


« when they were afterwards reproached with it, by 


« and in that crifi of bis danger overlooked the infamy Ig. 


% His life. 
His proſecutor was P. CLopivs, a young noble- 
« man as profligate as himſelf; ſo that it was not dif- 


for a ſum of money agreed to betray the cauſe, and i . - 
« ſuffer him to eſcape: which gave occaſion to what 464. - 
* CicEko faid afterwards in a ſpeech againſt him in 

„ the Senate, while they were ſuing together for the 

« Conſulſhip: Wretch! not to ſee that thou art not ac- Orat in 


„ mſbment.” | . | 1 
There are, to my apprehenſion, not a few infirmities 


t. The ſecond letter to ATTicus, to which reference 1 
is made, ſays not a word of Cæ SAR, or of CR Ass us, or 
of Cickko's being determined to defend Ca Il INE, for | 
the ſake of obliging the nobles, but for the ſake only of 


yo eps — 


- making CATILINE his friend. | 1 


2. In the next place the hiſtorian cites the authority 
of Aſcontus, for ſaying that CIcRO did not defend Ca- : 4 
TILINE; yet Aſconius delivers that only as his opinion, . 


reaſons which are of very little weight. By the way, 


which Aſconius and Feneſtella differ is, whether Cicero 
defended Car ILINE at his trial in 688, for extortion? 
No body ſuppoſes that CI Ro, after making that invec- 
tive called Orat. in Toga Candida, and after CarILIxE's 
repulſe from the Conſulſbip in 689, did actually defend 
him at his trial for murder; though this was moſt cer- 
AFR h ET tainly 
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tainly the trial at which Cicsro once pur paſed to de- 


fend him; it being apprehended at the time when Ci- 
CERO Wrote the ſecond letter to ATTiCus, that Cari- 


LINE would, before the Conſular eleclions of that year 


689, be brought i into judgment on the accuſation of kil- 


ling the proſcribed. 


8. The hiſtorian thinks it not improbable, that CI- 


ce ko's change of mind proceeded trom his having (in 
688) a nearer view of CATILIRE's deſigns and traiter- 


ous practices; whereas we thall preſently ſee, that in 
the latter part of the year 689, thoſe traiterous practices 
were (according to Cictro) an abſolute ſecret to the 
Conſulars, who all appeared for him at the trial which 
he then under went. 

4. The hiſtorian relates, as if it were a thing not on- 


ly credible, but certainly true, that Cicero, who ſpeaks 


ſo often of the notoriety of CaTiLine's many and moſt 
atrocious crimes anterior to his conſpiracy, and has re- 
preſented his whole life as an uninterrupted ſeries of 


.. Uncommon wickedneſs, 200% him, nevertheleſs, or, at 


leaſt, was once almoſt deceived by him, ſo as to take him for 
1 good ne a lover of boneſt men, a firm and faithful 
tend. 

5. There is no evidence, that all the Conſular Sena- 
tors appeared (as the hiſtorian pretends) for CATILINE 
in 688, at his trial for oppreſſions and rapine: But we learn 
from a paſſage, in Orar. pro Sylla, that all the Conſu- 
lars did appear for CaTiLixg at a poſterior trial 
which he underwent. And when CiceRo, in his ſpeech 
in Tog. Cand. ſaid to him, Wreich! not to ſee that thou 
art not acquitted, but reſerved only to a ſeverer trial, and 
. heavier puniſhment, it is not more plain. that this me- 
" nacing prediction related to a trial, which he had till 
to undergo ; than it is, that this future trial would be 


Vid. ſupr. for having killed ſome of. the proſcribed, and particular- 


p. 454. 
note ©. 


ly Marius GRATIDiANUS, a fact wiich CATILINE 
could not have the impudence to deny. 


From the paſſage in Cicero's ſpeech for P. SyLLa, 
to which I here refer, and which will preſently be giv- 


en at length, it is very evident that Ton duATUs, the 
proſecutor, 


1 
c 


„ o IRR AN 


death; 
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Ptoſecutor, apprehenſive leſt the advocation of Cicero; 
and the patronage of the CovsULars, who had all been 


Zealous in the meaſures taken to eruſh CaTiLINE, 


might be conſidered, as a preſumptive proof of SYL- 
LA's being entirely innocent of CT ILUINE's conſpiracy, 


had therefore reminded the Judges of the appearing of 
all the Conſulars for CAT1LiNe himſelf, when brought 


into judgment upon a criminal accufation—* Yes (an- 
„ ſwers Ci ck o) it is very true, they did appear for 
* him: and your father, when Conſul, was CaTr- 
'LINE's advocate, at his trial for oppreſſions and ra- 
pine; but your father was then ignorant of his trai- 
terous plots: nor did your father afterwards, when 
he had received ſome intimation of thoſe plots, ap- 
pour for him at his /econd trial, tho? all the other 
*« Conſulars did; they being then as e of his 


cc 


<< treaſonable practices, as your father 
of the firſt trial. But when thoſe men © who had 
been really accomplices of CATILINE in the conſpi- 
racy were brought into judgment for it, none of the 
Conſulars appeared for them, or gave them the ſmal- 
leſt afliſtance.” 


caſion, to intimate, that treaſon againſt the Senate was 


cc 
cc 
«Cc 


the only crime, from the puniſhment of which a man 
might not honourably defend the guilty : [yet* he had Vid. ſup. 
formerly cenſured HogTens1us with ſome ſeverity P 97. 

for defending VerrRes.] 7 


Accuſati ſunt uno nomine ConsvLarEs.—Afuerunt, 


inquit, CATILINE, illumgue laudarunt. Nulla tum 


patebat, nulla erat cognita conjuratio; defendebant a- 


micum, aderant ſupplici, vite ejus turpitudinem in ſum- 
mis ejus periculis non inſequebantur. 
tuus, ToRQUATE, Consort reo de pecuniis repetundis 
CaTILINÆ fuit advocatus :- 
' ALIO IN JUuDiC1o, 


Quin etiam parens 


CUM ADESSENT CETBRK1I. Si 


vos r EA clgnorat ipſe aliquid, quod 1N cOxnSULATU - 


3 | f „ 

© "Thoſe of the conſpirators, who, aſter CaTitine's: defeat and 

were tried in form, found guilty and puniſhed. ' 

. Hlla was, at the ſame time, accuſed by the younger Ton- 

QUATUS, and defended by Cicztxo. 5 . 
Vor. V. 


n noraſſet: 


s at the time 


And the orator ſeems, on this oc- 


At idem non adfuit 
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- Sip ia res de pecuniis repetundis PRAMA valyit: non 
 inveterata, quam, recens, debuit eſſe gravior. Sed fi 
tuus paxens etiam in illa ſuſpicione periculi ſui, tamen 


imi Sella curuli, atque ornamentis & ſuis, & conſula- 
tus honeſtavit; quid eſt quamobrem Consvi.ar ea, 


| 4s, qui Þ ante hunc [Syllam] caulam de conjuratione 
+ Lege dixerunt, non adfuerunt. Taxnvo Skis adſtrictis 
Plautia de hominibus ſtatuerunt nihil a ſe adjumenti, nihil opis, 

Viinerro- nihil guxili ferri oportere. Orat. pro Sylla, 29. 
gn 00 MM. GCrevier, being fully perſuaded, I ſuppoſo, that 
Cal. 29. the ſecond letter to Ar TI s was written in the Con- 
ſalſhip. of L. Cæ SAA and C. Fires HA. U. 689] and 
therefore that Ci ro's determination, there mention- 
ed, to defend Ca rtLINE, could not relate to his trial 

for opprefſions, which was over, writes thus 

* Crcrxo the year before, when he was preparing to 
«+. ſtand, this year (689) for the Conſulſhip. had ſaid, 


P- 499 © certainly. have him for à competitor, if it be judged 
that it is not ligbt at noon day Ca νν NE was tried 

<. and acquitted, and being afterwards accuſed either 
of inceſtuous commerce with the, Voftal Fania f, or of 
| | 7; +1 ade 


7 « For the. inceſt, which Caritine committed with the Veſtal 
Fas1a, à criminal proſecution, in form, (ſays M. Crewier, Tom. 
N. p. 361.) was commenced againſt him. But Fapzia was CI- 
cxRO's Wife's ſiſter, and CaT1LiNEg was protected by CaTUuLUs. 
« Favour prevailed, and the criminals were acquitted. It will per- 
« haps appear ſurpriſing, that CaTuLvs, a nn of worth, and a, goed 
« Citizen, ſhould intereſt himſelf for Catiting,” [N. B. It is the 
character here given of Carolus. which, beiog ſuppoſed his due, 
occaſions the ſurprize at his appearing in favour of CaTiLIxE ; but 
the wonder ceaſes at once, when we call to mind that CaTuLus 
was one of SyLLa's creatures, and a brother ſatellite of Ca TIELIxx, 
and his zealous defender, when tried for the murder of the proſcrib- 


\ „„ 
Merzirus Pius, and the reſt of the murderous. crew were be- 
+ | | | come 


Y. 1— R. noraſfet : naſcendum eſi 118, qui POSTBA nihil audieruns. 


humanitate adductus adyocationem hominis improbiſ- 


qui CATILINA adfuerunt, reprehendantur? At idem 


Tome XI. ©, upon ſeeing CaT1L 1 Ng accuſed of extortion, we ſball | 


ed; by the confiſcation of whoſe eſtates, CaTuLus, HogTasxsius, 


2 AS Abo 
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* the murder of e applied himſelf to Ci- 


* CERQ, to be his defender. It is nat certainly known, 
< whether Cicero pleaded fo bad a cauſe; but it is 
* certain, that he was not averſe to the undertaking, 
and that he reaſoned thus. Either I ſhall get him 
© acquitted, in which caſe I may count upon his hearty 
„ cournrrence With me in our common ſuit for the- Conſfut- 
„ forp-; or he will be condemned, and in that caſe I ſhall 
nat be entirely diſconſolate.” A 


| Now if Cicero defended, or deſigned to defend 8 


rIrIN E, in a trial which he under went in the year 689. 


it cauld be no other, than that For &iling the proſcribed; 


for it does not appear, that he was ever tried up- 
on the affair of the Veſtal. 

„ CAaTiLing, fays CiceRo's Exgliſb | hifforian, was 
&« ſufpefted allo at the fame time [in 689} of another 


_ +4 heinous and capital crime, an inceſtuous commerce 
„ with FaBtra one of the Heftal virgins, and fiſter to Ci- 


* cxro's wife. This was charged upon him ſa loudly 
% hy camman fame, and gave ſuch: ſcandal to the City, 
«© that Fa A was brought to a trial for it, but either 


„ through her innocence, or the authority of her bro- 
ther Crcxro, ſhe was readily acquitted: which gave 
© accafion to Ci cx o to ſay, among other reproaches 


on his flagitious life, That there was no place ſa ſacred, 
« whither his very. viſits did not carry pallution, and leave 


© the imputation of guilt, where there was no real crime 


ſuhſſang. 


— 


como rick: ] M. Crevier, for the fact of CaTiLing's being tried - for 


the affair of the Veſtal, cites A/con. in Or. Cic. in Toga Cand. and 
Orofeus, |. vi. c. 3. But Aſconius does not ſay it, but ſeems rather” to 
intimate, that Paz1a anly was tried. Vide ſupr. p. 453. note d. What 
Orofius ſays, is this, Eodem anno [683] apud Roman Catilina inceſti acru- 
fatus, quod cum Fabia wirgine Veſtali commiſiſſe arguebatur, CaTULI 


; gratia fultus evaſit. Without debating whether theſe words of Ore- 


Aus, (from which, if what the writer ſays be true, it would follow 
that CaTi11Nntg underwent three trials in all) be of any force againſt 


| Cicgro's bis abſolutum Catilinam, I ſhall only obſerve, that the time, 


in which Oreſius places this trial, proves that it could not be the ſame 

trial at which Ci cx RO, in the ſecond letter to ATT1Cvus, declares 

his deſign to defend the criminal. | \ 
H h 2 Though 
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to Oroſius, the only writer (and he was of the fifth 
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Though the learned hiſtorian ſpeaks here of the af- 
fair of the Veſtal, as in the year 689, {CaTiLINE 
was alſo ſuſpefted at the ſame time, &c.] yet, according 


century) who reports that CATILI NE was tried on that 


accuſation, the trial was about the year 683; and ac- 


_ cording to Salluſt, who is our beſt authority, the in- 


ling ſome of the proſcribed; and that at this trial Car u- 55 


LIN lived in ſtrict friendſhip, appeared in his defence, 


ceſt was committed when CAaTILINE was a young man, 


or, at moſt, not old enough to ſtand for the Conſulſhip : 
He was adoleſcens. ' © 

Nor is it credible, that Cictro would threaten CaT1- 
LINE With a trial for that crime, of which the Orator 
believed, or pretended, at leaſt, to believe him inno- 
1 | 


lt may fairly be concluded therefore, that the cauſe 


in queſtion wis the impeachment of CaTiLine for kil 
Lus,and all the other worthy Conſulars, with whom CaT1- 


gave him an excellent character ¶Mlum laudarunt] and 


got him acquitted. CAaTuLUus indeed was particularly 


intereſted in this affair, on account of the great honour 


which, by one of the murders in queſtion, had been 


done to his father; to whoſe manes, and at whoſe 


tomb Marius GRaATiDianus was by CATILIANE, 
moſt devoutly and moſt bloodily ſacrificed. 
And now, that I may purſue the 0 of this di- 


greſſion, Does it not indicate an extreme and moſt un- 


reaſonable prejudice againſt Cæs Ax, to impute, with- 
out any heſitation, to him principally the acquittal of 
Carilixt, and give this acquittal as one proof among 
many (equally cogent) of Czsar's pernicious deſigns 
againſt his country? > 5 | 

For thus proceeds Cictero's Engliſh hiftortan, after 


mentioning CæsAR's being one of the Aſſiſtant Judges 


to the Pretor who was to ſit upon the Sicarii,. “ This 


gave him an opportunity of citing before him as 


« criminals, and condemning by the Law of Aſſaſſinate, 
„ all thoſe, who in SYLLa's projcription had been khown 


to kill, or receive money for killing a proſeribed Citizen , 


which 


" a. - & Sn ee oe eats an MR 
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vhich money Caro alſo, when he was Quæſtor 
<< the year before, had made them refund to the treaſury. 
£c 
* murderers, whom CA ro had in effect already con- 
„ demned as murderers, but] 20 mor:fy the Senate, and 
e ingratiate bimfelf with tbe People, by 1eviving the Ma- 
* RIAN cauſe, which had always been popular, and of 
which he was naturally the head, on account of his 
«« near relation to old Man TUS. For which purpoſe 
«© he had the hardineſs likewiſe [when Ædile in 68+] 10 


replace in the Capitol thoſe trophies and flatues of Ma- 
„ R1US, which SYLLA had ordered to be thrown down and 


& broken to pieces. But whil: he was proſecuting with ſuch 


«© ſeverity the agents of SYLLA's crueliy, he not only ſpared, 


«© but fauvured CATLILINE, who was one of the nt cruel 


in. ſpilling the blood of the proſcribed ; having butchered 


% with his own hands, and in a manner the moſt brutal, 
«« C. Marivs GRATIDIANUs, a favourite of the Fo- 
ple, nearly related both to Marius and Cictso,; 
« whoſe head he carried in triumph through the ſtreets 
* to make a preſent of it to SYLLa. But CasSar's 


_ 4 Zeal provoked L Paulus? [L. Luc us] io bring 


« CATILINE alſo under the laſh of the ſame Law, and 


to accuſe him in form, after his repulſe from the Conſul- 
_* ſhip [conſequently af ter Midſummer 689] of the mur- 


der of many Citizens in SvyuiLa's proſcriptions, of 
* which, though he was notoriouſly . guiltv, yet, con- 


„ trary to all expectation, he was acquitted.” [His ab- 


L. Paul Lvs was not the accuſer of CatiLinE in this cauſe, 


nor in this year 689; but towards the end of the year 699, upon 
the Plautian Law of treaſon: and no tria} enſued. See dall. 
Aſconius writes thus: CaTilina / abſolutus quem poſt repulſam in 


pelitione Conſulatis L. Lu cur Lus, qui poſtea quogue eundem honorem pe- 


iit, lege de Sicariis poſtulauerat. On which words Freinſbæmius makes 


the following comment. Haud facile eſt ſtatuere, quis fit hie Luc ui 
tus. Aſconĩus ex quo hc deſumpta ſunt, paulo poſt mentionem facit 
orationum Luci in CaTiLiNam. Hinc nobis verifimile videtur bic 


legenaum eſſe Lucgius, pro L. Lucutlus. Pulcre enim omnia conve- 


niunt. Hic accuſator CAriLIi x dicicur ab Aſconio fuiſſe paratus erudi- 
tuſque: Luceil eruditio nota eff ex epiflolis ad eum C\CERONIS. [demi 
gui Catilinam nunc accuſat, conſulatum poſtea petiit nec conſecutus eſt. Lu- 
CElvs conjulgtum cum CARE && BilnuLo fruſtra pelijt. 


h 3  folutum 
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CEASAR'S view was [not to execute juſtice upon thoſe 
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T. of R. ſolutum Catilinam. Ad Attic. . 16. Salluſt. g1, Dio. . 
690. 36, P. 34.) 


in 


(e 
(e 
c 


M. Crevier is not fo Poſiti ve, as to CxsAx's e 
this affair; he ventures no farther than conjecturr. 
*The ſeverity with which Caro had made the mur- 
derers of the proſcribed refund the money they had 
received out of the treaſury, cleared the way for 
Cz$4an's condemnation of them as guilty of mur- 


der. it is perhaps the only public affair, wherein 
Caro and Cxsak were of one mind. CæsaR, on 


the expiration of his Adileſnip, accepted a commil- 
ſion for trying Homicides. He was then what the 
Romans called Judex Queſtions ; that is, a commiſſton- | 
er appointed to prehde in the place of a Pretor, at 

the trial of cauſes within a certain quriſdiction. He 
probably contrived to get this employment, in order 


to bring into judgment, and to puniſh, as murderers, 


thoſe who had Killed the proferibed, though they were 
excepted by name in SYLLa's Laws. They had been 
already condemned, in ſome manner, by CaTo; and 


when they were brought before Cigar” $ Tribunal, 


the People had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing them puniſh- 
ed for thoſe very crimes, which they had before been 
rewarded for perperrating. The cataſtrophe of thoſe 
villains was matter of public rejoicing. Among the 
condemned was a centurion, called L. Luſcius, whom 
SYLLA'S victory had ſo enriched, that he was at this 
time worth ten millions of ſeſterces. Bellienns, Ca- 
TILINE'S uncle, who had killed Lucretius Ofella, was 
alſo condemned. But CAT IU ER, the moſt criminal 
of them all, was, upon trial, acquitted. Hiſtory does 
not tell us the reaton of this incquality in the ſen- 
tences of the Judges, where the cauſes were fo ſimi- 
lar. We may conjecture, that CasaR was Yoo much 
CATILINE's fraend, to be willing to deſtroy him. In 


conſequence of this acquittal, CaT1LiNg, loaded 


with crimes, a conſpiggtor againft the State, thrice 
brought into judgmef heavy accuſations, and 
as often aQqanered (without . to be thought cri- 


mi nal) 
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„ minal) was tow [in 689] in à condition to fland for the 
* Conſulſbip.' | 
The reader may obſet ve; that Catitixe is almoſt 
as troubleſome to the commentators in hir way; as he 
was to Cicero in his way. 
I. de St. Real; and M. Morubinu, tb get rid of their 
difficulties; have contradicted CicERe in relation to the 
"TIME when CAaTILINE was tried for Extartion. 
M. Mongault has been conſtrained to make L. C 
SAR E, C. Fduvlo Coss. mean the year when CSA and 
Ficus were Consuls ELECT : And, with regard to 
the time; when CATIUINE was tried for killing the "4 
ſcribed, to contradict every writer, ancient and m 
who has mentioned that trial. | 
_ Crorro's Engliſh biſtorian, as | obſer vel before, has, Vid. ſupr. 
through inattention, fallen into an abturdity like that of P. mY 
yeſterday we fhall go into the country. 
M. Crevier, though avoiding the miſtakes of the other 
four, has, contrary to the teſtimony of Ascoxntvs, and 
the evidence of Ctcrtro's own words, in his inveckive in 
Ta Candida, repreſented the trial of CaTitLine for 
murder, as prior to his repulſe from the Conſulſbip, and 
prior to that imvefrve. And he ſpeaks of CaTILINE 
as having been /hrice tried and. acquitted before his 
ſtanding for the Conſulfhip, whereas in fa& he had 
been but once brought into judgment; which was for 
male-adminiſtration- in Afric. | 
And when M. Cevier ſays, Hiſtory does not tell 
0 us the reaſon why the judgments of the court Were : {0 
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2 Upon the words Bit abſulutum eſſe Lentulum, bis Carit nam ; (a C1- i 
cexo's 16th letter to Ari us, IIb. 1.] written in 692. M. Mongault - 
* makes the following remark. [ 
„„ Que Lentulus & Catilina avoient tc abſous chacun deux fore. C- | 
h « tilina avoit été inis en juſtice 1,4 PREMIERE rols , avoir fait 
« morit inbamainenient du tenis de Hlla, Marius Grat idiumus coùſin ger - 
5 © niaig, du pere de Ciceron, & qui avoit Ete adopte par le grand Ma- bi 
d « rius; & il fut accu/e DEPUIS de concuſſion, comme on a vu dans les 
75 lettres 10 & 11. de ce livre, Catilina avoit encore été accuse d avoir 
d er commerce avec unc Veſtalt'; mais Ciceron ne parle point de cette i 
4 acduſation, parceque Cette Veſtale etoit ſeur de ſa ſeinme, & qu il | Sh 
| + ſuppoſe 5 elle avoit te accùſee ſans fondement.“ ; = 
) {* antike, ; 
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F., of R. ““ unlike, when the cauſes were ſo ſimilar,” it is plain, 
N\ wa that he has overlooked what CI RO himſelf (M. Cre. 
"AL . 486. pr. vier's principal hiſtorian for theſe times) confeſſes, that 
Orat. pro 4 the Conſular Senators (except TokquaTus) appeared 
Sylla 29. for Ca T1LI NE at his trial, poſterior to that for oppre/ 
fions, conſequently his trial for murdering the proſcribed. 
Wich regard to this trial of CaTiLing for murder, I 
further obſerve, that though his acquittal be imputed, 
by ſome modern writers, to CxsAk, as if he were the 
ſole judge at the trial, yet it is evident, that more Jud- 
ges than one fat upon the cauſe, and it is not clear, that 
CxsaR was of the number. Vie have, ſays Cicero, 
(who then purpoſed to be CatiLiveg's advocate) Judges 
to our mind, yet ſuch as tbe accuſer bimſelf is perfeftly con- 
tent with. Judices habemus quos voluimus, ſumma 
accuſatoris-voluntate. And if Luck ius, CicEko's par- 
ticular friend and great admirer, was the accuſer, 
* Vide ſu- (which ſeems highly probable ) have we not good 
pra, p. 469. ground to ſuſpect that the whole tranſaction was collu- 
note 8. live? After Cato had forced the aſſaſſins to refund the 
pecuniary rewards of their villanies, and after CæSsAR 
had ſet on foot proſecutions againſt them as murderers, 
it was hardly poſſible for CATTIUI NE to avoid a trial. 
The buſineſs therefore of the Optimates, the intimate 
friends of CaTILINE, was to provide a proſecutor and 
an advocate, and judges, through whoſe prevarication, 
eloquence, and iniquity, he might be ſure to eſcape, eſ 
pecially as the moſt eminent Hatriots, the Conſulars, the 
Chiefs of the HoxgzsT, were to appear to his character, 
and make his panegyric. It is a great pity, that we 
have not the oration which Cice*o had prepared in 
defence of CATILINE's hacking to pieces Marius 
GRATIDLANUS, the Orator's near kipſman, and carry- 
ing the bloody head plenum anime & ſpiritus through 
the ſtreets, to make a preſent of it ta SYLLa. The fact 


* Vid. ſu- being confeſſed *, the Orator's taſk was only to ſhew, 
prap.454 | | NO | 
note ©. 


v This is the eminently learned man, wha, at Cictro's requeſt, un- 
dertook to write the hiſtory of C1ctro's Conſulſhip, and to praiſe bis 
conduct beyond its merit. Ep. Fam, 12. Ad Attic. . 6. 


: that 
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chat it was a glorious action, and highly beneficial to 


the Republic. | 
[ paſs now to the examination of that charge again 


— 


CæsAR, which is. ſo often repeated by modern writers 


of Roman hiſtory. He is repreſented as forming pro- 
JeQs, even from his early youth, to overturn the Com- 
mon wealib, in vade the liberties of his felloꝛv- citizens, enſlave 
his country, and to do, no body knows what! Cæ- 


* SAR'S whole life, ſays Cictro's Engliſh hiſtorian, made Midd. p: 


473 


* 1* probable that there could bardly be any plot in which he 22. 


bad nat. ſome ſbare.” Yet of his evil diſpoſitions be- 
fore Cicxxo's Conſulſhip, or even at that time, there 


is not the leaſt ſhadow of evidence produced: But, in- 


ſtead of proper proof, we have his ſpeaking honsurabiy 7 


his aunt and of his wife at their funerals; his erecting. 


when Adile, ihe ſtatut of Mar1vs, and his eſpouſing the 


popular party, againſt the faction of SyLL a's cut-throats, 
and the creatures of his uſurped deſpotiſm. i 
In order to ſet this matter in a true light, let us con- 


ſider the import of the words Republick, Free-State, Con- 
fiitution, when they are uſed in relating the. hiſtory of 


theſe times. | 
CiceRo's Engliſh hiſtorian, in a treatiſe which he pub- 


liſhed on the Roman Senate, contends, that “ by the ori- p. 33. & 


Fginal conſtitution of the government, even under the 11%. 


“ kings, the collective body of the People was the real 


« ſovereign of Rome, and the dernier reſort in all caſes.” 
authority of the Senate, though the honeff of all ranks 
loudly. inveighed againſt them, and deteſted the au- 
thors of them as men of dangerous views, who aſpired 
to powers that threatened - the liberty of the City; 
yet none ever pretended to ſay, that the abs themſelves 
were illegal, or that the pop. had mt a clear right, 
cc 
* enatt whatever they thought expedient.” 
And the ſame writer tells us, that before C:crro's 


Conſulſhip, this Democracy had been changed by S\LLA 
into an Ariſtocracy. 


 SYLLA 


by the very Conſtitution of the Republic, to command and 


—And that even in the moſt outrageous © inſults on the p. 123. 


1 
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1638. Life {© againſt him, was now at leiſure to take his full re- 
q (0 


of Cic. p. 


31. 


ee 


venge on their friends and adherents; in which by 
the deteſtable method of a preſcription, of which be 
was the firſt in ventor, he exerciſed a more infamous 


'< cruelty than had ever been practiſed in cold blood, 


- cc 


Plut. in 
Syll. 
Ibid. p. 32. 


cc 


in that, or, perhaps, any other City. The proſerip- 
tion was not confined to Rome, but carried through 


all the towns of Haly, where, beſides the crime of 
Salluſt. x5. 


0 


“party, which was pardoned. to none, it was fatal to 
ebe poſſeſſed of money, lands, or a pleaſant ſeat ; all 
* manner of licence being indulged to an inſolent army, 
ec of carving for themſelves what fortunes they pleaſed. 
« —As ſoon as the profcriptions were over, and the 
% ſcene grown alittle calm, L. Fuacevs, being choſen 


Inter- rex, declared SYLLA Dictator for ſettling the 


&« fate of the Republic, without any limitation of time, 
« and ratified whatever he had done, or ſhould do, by a 
% ſpecial law, that impowered him to put any Citizen to 


% death, without bearing or trial. This office of Dic T A- 


« ToR, which in early times had oft been of ſingular 
c ſervice to the Republic in caſes of difficulty and diſ- 
<< treſs, was now grown odious and ſuſpected in the preſent 


© Bate of its wealth and power, as dangerous to the public 


ce Jiberty, and for that reaſon had been wholly diſuſed, 


Vell. Pat. „ and laid aſide, for one hundred and twenty years; fo 


2, 28, 


e that FLaccvs's Law was the pure effect of force and 


terror; and though pretended to be made by the 


„People, was utterly deteſted by them. SyLLa, how 
„ ever, being inveſted by it with abſolute authority, 
« made many uſeful regulations for the bettet order of the 
% government; and by the plenitude of his power 

„ changed in great meaſure the whole conſtliution of it, from 
a democratical 70 an ariſtocratical form, by advancing 
<< the prerogative of the Senate, and deprefiing that of 
<< the People. He took from the Equeſtrian order the 


judgment of all cauſes, which they had enjoyed from the 


% time of the Gu ACCH1, and reſtored it to the Senate ;, de- 


“ prived the People of the right of chufing the prieſts, 


and 
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and replaced it in the colleges of prieſts , but abvve all, 
be abridged the immoderatr power of the Tribunes, which 
„had been the chief © ſource of all their civil difſenſions ; 
< for be made them mcapable of any other Magiftracy after 
*© the Tribunate ; reſtraineu be liberty of appealing to them; 
* took from them their capital provilege, f propofing Laws 
„to the People; and hft them nothing but their neg atrue; 
“or, as Ciciro ſays, the power only of helping, not of 
« hurting any one. But that he might not be ſuſpected 
< of aiming at a perpetual tyranny, and a total ſubver- 
«+ ſion of the Republic, he ſuffered the Conſuls to be 
** choſen in a regular manner, and to govern, as uſual, 
*in all the ordinary affairs of the City: whilft he em- 
* ployed himſelf in reforming the diſorders of the State 
« by putting his new Laws in execution; and in d1/ir?- 
« buting the confiſcated lands of the adverſe party among 
His Legions : So that the ReyvBLic ſeemed to be once 
more SETTLED ON a LEGAL BASIS, and the Laws and 
judicial proceedings began to flouriſh in the Forum.” 
After giving this account of SYLLA's uſurpation and 
tyranny, and after relating his end, the hiſtortan has 
theſe very curious paſſages : CEN EN e 
Sv A had one felicity peculiar to himſelf, of being the Midd. p. 
only man in hiſtory, in whom the odiunm of the moſt 50. 
« barbarons * cruelties was extinguiſhed by the glory of his 
e FR. 2, +55 ven 
; The hiftorian, when he ſays, that the immoderate power of the Tri- 


| Þunes had been the chief ſource of all the civil diſſentions at Rome, ſeems 
to have forgot that the ſame immoderate power had likewiſe been 40e 


5 only ſource of the real /iberty, the public virtue, the congueſls, and the glory 
r of the Republic; and that the ABusE of the Tribunitian Authority had | 
L been wholly occaſioned by the ambition, avarice, and uſurpations of the | 
il Ariſtocratic faction, Cicer0o's hne, men, his good Citizens. See in- = 
|  troduition to the 4th book of this hiflory ; and Iutroduction to the 7th book. | 
5 4 M. YAbbe 4 St. Real ſpeaks to the ſame effect; only he imputes , 
e the oblivion, into which SyzLa's cruelties were caſt, to his ARHCA Ti- | 
e o alone. 7 6 | | 
5 Sylla, par un retour ineſpere, ennuyé de vengeance, de pouvoir, de | 
2 ſang & de commandement ; moins peut Ctre par moderation, & par E 
„ | grandeur d'ame, comme on Vastoujours public, que pat inqujewde ; 
d s' aviſa de quitter fa Dictature & I Empire, & de remettre le commande- 


ment entre les mains des Conſuls: Changement prodigieux, qui rendit 5 | 
ds ; 
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V. of R.“ great acts. Cicero, though he had a good opinion 


„of his cauſe, yet deteſted the inbumanity of his victory, 
and never ſpeaks of him with reſpeft, nor of his gavern- 
« ment, but as a proper tyranny ; calling him @ maſter of 
+ three moſt peftilent vices, luxury, avarice, and cruelty.” 


Notwithſtanding the peculiar felicity abovementioned, 


; CictRo, we ſee, remembers SYLLA's inbumanity, and ne- 


ver ſpeaks of him with _— - and ** As ſoon as SYLLA 
Fg © pas dead, the old diſſenſions, that had been ſmothered 


« awhile by the terror of his power, burſt out again in- 


to a flame, between the two factions, ſupported ſe- 


- * yerally by the two Conſuls, Q. CaruLus and M. 


« Lepipvs, who were wholly oppoſite? to each other 
“in party and politics. Leeipus reſolved, at all ad- 
„ ventures, to reſcind the acts of SYLLa, and recal the 
« exiled Martans; and began openly to ſolicit the 
„People to ſupport him in that reſolution : but his at- 
* tempt, though plauſible, was factious and unſeaſonable, 
tending to overturn THE PRESENT SETTLEMENT of” 
the RepuBLic, which after its late wounds, and loſs 
of civil. blood, wanted nothing ſo much as reſt and qui- 
et, to recover a tolerable degree of flrength.” That is 
to ſay, SYLLa's gang of robbers and murderers wanted 
nothing ſo much as public peace and quiet, that they 
might have no diſturbance in the enjoyment of their 


(ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 


plunder and depredations. And Cæarorbs, the collegue 


of Leeibvs, being one of that gang, and being aided 
by the reſt, dilappointed all his deſigns, : though © he 


had with him {.veral of the chief Magiſtrates, and 


the good wiſhes of all the Tribunes,” and of all the 
popular party; in whoſe minds the odium of SYLLA's 


des ce jcur Sylla Idole des Romains. On oublia tout le ſang de la pre- 
ſeription z pour ne ſe reſſouvenir que ae la liberts rendue - & on vit en lui 


I'exemple d'un-uſurpateur le plus violent, & le plus fanguinaire, mort 


paiſiblement dans ſon lit, aime, adore de-Tous LEs ci rovzxs. [ Theſe 
laſt words are mere romance, as the whole ſequel of the hiſtory evinces.] 
Si SYLLA avoit toujours EtrE bon Republicain, on Pauroit moins aime, 


que quand, apres avoir ſubjugue fa Patrie, il lui a plu de lui rendre la 


hberte. T:me 3. p. 61. 
| crue'ties 
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 eruelties was not extinguiſhed by the glory of his great 


the Republic The reflection was juſt. The govern: p. 439. 
nent was at that time founded upon the Laws and In- 0. * 
itutions of SYLLA, and it was not poſſible to re vive 5" 


| + Senate. This was very hard: but SyLLa's Inftitu- 


that concerned the conſtitution of the government, had 


been reinſtated in the ancient privileges of the Tribu- P- 206. 
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acts. 19649 5 | | | 
But whoever might diſlike SyLLa's eſtabliſhment, it 
was factious (in the opinion of the hiſtorian above cited) 


to. ſolicit the People to make any alteration in it. 

Ihe very ingenious M. Crevier is of the ſame opinion. 
Speaking of that wiſe ſentence pronounced by CAr u- 

us, on occaſion of Cxsar's erecting the ſtatue of Ma- 


R1Us,—CASAR no longer undermines, but openly attacks Vid. ſupr. 


* the party of Maktvs [i. e. the popular party] with- 
out introducing-a general ſubverſion of all things. 
Again We have ſeen, that SyLLa had deprived 
them [the ſons of the proſcribed] of the capacity of 
holding dignities, and of being admitted into the p. 323. 


tions were then the bafis of the government, and it was 
impoſſible to infringe them, without putting the 
„ whole State into confuſion. The Conſul [Cictro] 
was therefore obliged to oppoſe their demand, how 
© equitable ſoever it ſeemed.” TY 

The learned writer will, I hope, excuſe me, if I ſay, 
that the rea/on he aſſigns for thinking that CaTuLus | 
{ſpoke wiſely, and Cicero atted juſtly in the inſtances 


mentioned, could have no place in the minds of CaTu- 
us and CictRo: becauſe, in fact, the Laws and Inſti- 


tutions of SyLLa were not the baſis of the government, 


when CA TUuLUs uttered his wiſdom in 688; nor when 


C1CERo oppoſed the demand made by the ſons of the 
proſcribed in 690. „„ N 
The principal Laws and Inſtitutions of SYLLa, thoſe. 


been abrogated ſome years before. The Ts1zun«ts had p. 211. 


nate: to the Propi x had been reſtored the prerogative P.. 

of electing the priefls ; and the Sk A ToRS had been de- 

prived of the /ole right of judicature. N 
| | 8 
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Except the practice of chuſing annually twenty Qua» 
ſtors, inſtead of Eight, to ſupply the numerous vacan- 
cies in the Senate, whoſs complement of members 
Sri had much enlarged, fearce any thing remained 
of his innovations, but the new: Senarors, whom be bad 
made 8 by making io Fane in abe manner _ 
ed * | 


— 3 and. theiv « creatures were CrcrRo's: Ro- 


' PUBLAC, and their ſettlement in the poſſeſſion of all the 


power of the State was the ſetule ment, which he was ſo 
zealous ta maintain and preſerve z and which the fons, 


of the proſcribed, had they been reftored (as equity re- 


jenny of ta a capacity of holding public dignities, and 
of being admitted into the Senate, might poſſibly have 
endangered. As CSN had no zeal for the preſerva- 
tion of this ſettlement, but was for reinſtating the'chil- 
dren of the proſeribed in the rights and privileges they 
were: born. to, we ſee in what fenle he was, at this time, 
an enemy to the REPUBLIC, 


I fhall here add M. Nertot's account of the State of 
Rome, when Cictro was. Conſul. 
+ Debauchery, luxury, and their natural eonloequace, 
poverty, gave birth to Carmixe's conſpiracy : the 
exceſſive ambition of ſome private men ſtrengthened 
it, at a time when Rows had ſcalte any. thing we 4 
a: Republican government, beſides the bare name. T 
great ones alone reigned with abſolute 3 
The whole adminiſtration was centered in a few fa- 
milies, who. handed the Conſular dignity about from 
one to another *. A ſmall number of Citizens, by 
turns, diſpoſed of the command of the armies, as al- 
fo the government and revenues of the provinces. 
They being arbiters of peace and war, and aceuſtom- 


(e 
cc 


2 01 CBRO's /etom to the Cagi who was a New-man, and whoſe 
promotion. is wholly aſcribed to his merit, might; ſeem to oppaſe- - what 
is here faid, if SALLUsT had not made us know, that the elevation of 
the Orator to that dignity, was but an exception. from a general rule, 
and chiefly owing: to the public's being alarmed with the rumour of a 
dreadful conſpiracy ready to break — af which the courteran Fulvia 
had. to many perſons, given hints and intimations. 


(c I 
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e ed to the homages and honours that go along with 


“ ſovereign power, it happened very ſeldom, that any 
„of them, at the quitting of their great places, could 


4 pas ng to return to a private life, becauſe this 


% would put them again upon a level with their Fel- 
« low-Citizens, Some gained the affection of their fol- 
„ diers, either by a remiſſneſs in military diſcipline, 
or by ſelf-intereſted liberalities. Others bought 
„with large ſums the votes of the People, 10 raiſe 


* themſelves, or their creatures, to the chief poſts. Thoſe 


. that were out-bribed, and loſt the day, eaſed their 
; _ «. envy, by endeavouring to render the power of their 
. riwals ſuſpected, and caſt about to promote their ruin 
py at the expence of the public peace „„ 
5 If this be a true account of the Roman Government 
2 and Adminiſtration in the time of CI RRO, can this 
/ nominal REPUBLIC be called Roms in its Free- State? 
, the RRPUn“Ic i its ancient Form and Conflitution 2 Yet. | 
7 this is that ReevBLIc, of which, as if it were in its * Vid. ſu- 
f perfect * ſtate, CicxR o' Engliſb hiſtorian, in giving the pra, p. 4. 
N character of his hero, thus writes: 85 E 15 
e, As to his public conduct, no man was ever a more Vel. IV. p. 
e „determined Par RI Or, or a warmer lover of his coun- 
d | *© try. than he. His whole character, natural temper, 
of „ choice of life and principles, made its true intereft 
le inſeparable from his own. His general view there- 
y. © fore was always one and the fame, to ſupport the 
a- | peace and liberty of the Republic, in that Form and 
m <<. Conſtitution. of it which their anceſtors had delivered 
by * gown to them. He looked upon that as the only foun- 
al- | dation on which it could be ſupported.” 
es. We have ſeen, that he was not of this mind when 
m- | he ſpoke againſt Rullus s Agrarian Law, nor when he 
| rejected the petition of the ſons of the proſeribed; for 
1ofe then he thought SYLLA's Laws and Inſtitutions were Vid. ſupra. 
hat the only baſis upon which the government could ſtand. p. 415. 
* That Cicero, to the time of his attaining the Con- 4'% 47 


of a ſulſnip, never had any view in his public conduct, but 


> gee a citation, in p, 205 from Iidalelon . Life of Cicero. 
| : | bis 
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690. from ſo much of his hiſtory as has been given in the 


conduct during his Magiſtracy, and after the expiration 
of it, we ſhall know by impartially conſidering his con- 
duct. But the ſecret of all his politics and patrionſm 


| | 5 Midd. Vol. is ſufficiently divulged by his panegyriſt, where he ſays, 


I. p. 159-44 It is certain there was not a man in the Republic ſo 

„ particularly engaged, both by principle and intereſt 

6 to wiſh: well to its hberty,” [i. e. 70 its being abſolutely 

governed by the SENATE, under the influence of CIckNO] 

or who had fo much to loſe by the ſubverſion of it: 
„For he was undoubtedly the Firſt Citizen in it; had 

( the Chief Influence in the Sx are, the chief authority 

with the People, —as long as it was governed by ci- 

vil methods, and ſtood upon the foundation of its 

*SeeMidd. “ Laws: With which“ Laws * SENATE frequently 
| diſpenſed ; as did Cicero himſelf, during bis Conſulſhip, 

— rug as a ſhall prefently ſee : And there is bardly an 2 
116. mentioned in the Roman ſtory, whoſe merit, if he kil- 


heroic deed. But none have a larger ſhare of the Ora- 
tor's praiſes than Scirio Nasica and Orimivs, the 
murderers of the two Gr Acchi; the two beſt Citizens 
perhaps that Rome could ever boaſt. * . 
Thus much it was thought proper to obſerve con- 
cerning CiceRo- and his politics, that we may thence 
collect the degree of credit which is due to thoſe parts 
of the Roman hiſtory, which have been received upon 
the authority of CRO alone, particularly men's cha - 
racters, and the motives from which they acted. 
Pref. xix. As to the nature of my work (ſays Cickxo's En- 
355 « gliſþ hiſtorian) tho' the title of it carries nothing more 
ee than the biſtory of Cictro's Life; yet it might pro- 
„ perly enough be called, tbe hiſtory of Cictro's Times 
( ſince from his firſt advancement to the public ma- 


nent part: ſo that, to make the whole work of a 
«© piece, I have given a ſummary account of the Roman 


5 


foregoing pages. What his views were in his public 


led a popular man, is not extolled by Cicero, for the 


« giſtracies, there was not any thing of moment tranſ- 
*« acted in the State, in which he did not bear an emi- 


affairs 


| 5 cipal actor in them. There is not a ſingle part 


writings, which does not give ſome light as well into 396K 397. 
his own hiſtory, as into that of the Republic: But 


Chap. IX. 
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The ROMAN. His ron x. : 
affairs during the time even of his minority; and 
„ agreeably to what I promiſed in my propoſals, have 


carried on a ſeries of hiſtory, through a period of above 
fixty years, [that is, from A. U. 647, when Cicero 
was born, to 710.] which for the importance of the 
events, and the dignity of the perſons concerned in 
them, is by far the moſt intereſting of any in the an- 
nals of Rome. : | 
In the execution of this deſign, I have purſued, as 
cloſely as I could, that very PLan, which Cicero 
himſelf had ſketched out, for the model of a com- 
plete hiſtory, where he lays it down as a fundamen- 
tal law, That the writers ſhould not dare 10 affirm 
what was falſe, or to ſuppreſs what was true; nor give 
any ſuſpicion, either of favour or diſaffeftion + That in 
the relation of facts, he ſhould obſerve the order of time, 
and ſometimes add the deſcription of places; ſhould firſt 
explain the counſels ; then the ads; and laſtly the events 
of things : That in ihe counſels, he ſhould interpoſe his 
own judgment on the merit of them; in the acts, relate 
not only what was done, but how it was done; in the 
events, ſhew what ſhare chance, or raſbneſs, or prudence, 
had in them : that he ſhould deſcribe likewiſe the parti- 
cular characters of all the great perfons, who bear any . 
confiderable part in the ſtory ; and ſhould dreſs up the 
whole in à clear and equable ftile, without affecting any 
ornaments, or ſeeking any other praiſe, but of perſpiciu- 
* As I have borrowed my PLAN, ſo I have drawn my 
materials alſo from Cicero; whrſe works are the moſt 
authentic monuments that remain to us, of all the great 
tranſattions of that age: being the orginal accounts of 
one, who himſelf was not only a ſpefator, but a * 
0 


his familiar letters, and above all, thoſe to ATTiCus, 
may juſtly be called the memoirs of the times; for they 
contain, not only a diſtinct account of every memo- 
rable event, but lay open the ſprings and motives, 
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The ROMAN HIS TOR v. Book VIII. 


Y. of R. (C whence each of them proceeded - fo that as a polite wri- 


O0. 
Cord. Nep. | | 
in Vic. Ak. © the merit of thoſe letters, ſays, the man who reads 


e ter, who lived in that very age, and perfectly knew 


* them, will have no occaſion for any other hiflory of thoſe 
* ome 8 
Another polite writer, Thuanus, is of opinion, that 
we have no hiſtories, upon the truth of which we can 
depend, but ſuch as have been written of tranſactions, 
wherein the hiſtorians themſelves were principal actors, 
and have been fincere enough to ſpeak the truth of their 
own motives and purpoſes. Whether Cicero had this 
ſincerity, and likewiſe a due degree of candour in ſpeak- 
ing of the motives and purpoſes of the Chiefs of the oppo- 
fite party, the reader will judge occaſionally. 


Pref. p. The hiſtorian, however, has made ſome uſe of other helps 
6 


After I had gone through my review of Cicsro's writings, my next 
« recourſe was to the other ancients, both Greeks and Romans, who 
* had touched upon the affairs of that age. Thoſe ſerved me chiefly * 
* to fill up the interſticgg, of general hiſtory, and to illuſtrate 'fe- 
„ 'veral paſſages, whic but lightly mentioned by Cicero; as 
« well as to add ſome ſtorie ircumſtances, which tradition had pre- 


« ſerved, concerning Cicg elf, or any of the chief actors, whoſe 
„ characters I had delineated. E _ | | 5 | 
„But the Greek hiſtorians, who treat profeſſedly of theſe times, 


„ PTUTARcH, APP1AN, Dio, though they tre all very uſeful for il- 
luſtrating many important facts of ancient hiſtory, which would other- 
« wiſe have been loſt, or imperfectly tranſmitted to us, are yet not 4 be 
« read without ſome caution, as being ſtrangers to the language, and cuſ- 
<« toms of Rome, and liable to frequent miflakes, as well as ſubject to pre- 
« judices in their relation of Roman affairs. 
IN. B. We are not to underſtand this as ſaid of all the Greek hiſto- 
rians, who have treated of Roman affairs, but of thoſe Greek hiſtorians 
who have written of hee times, [and who do not ſpeak ſo advantageouſ- 
ly of Cicero, as his Engliſh hiſtorian could wiſh :] For with regard to 
other times, [in which Cicero is not concerned, and when we have a 
favourite hypotheſis to ſupport, one Greek hiſtorian ought to be of 
reater authority with us than all the Latin writers together. Mid- 
dleton's 28 of the Roman Senate, p. 20. See Obſervations, &c. 


